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GENERAL     DESCRIPTION     OF 


EUROPE. 


Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Australia,  is  the  least  of  the  great 
continents  into  which  the  earth  is  naturally  divided  :  but  in  the  intelligence, 
enterprise  and  civilization  of  its, people,  and  perhaps  also  in  physical  advan- 
tages, it  is  eminently  superior  to  all  other  portions  of  the  world.  '*  A/trice 
victoris  omnium  gentium  popuU,  hngeque  terrarum  pulcherrimaJ* — (Plinii 
Hist.  Nat,  lib.  iii.  §  1.)  Here  man  in  his  mental,  moral  and  physical 
capacities  is  most  developed.  Enlightened  and  strengthened  by  successive 
ages  of  struggle,  mind  and  matter  have  here  attained  their  utmost  tension. 
In  no  other  part  of  the  world  has  such  progress  been  made  in  all  that  is 
useful,  ornamental  and  great.  The  arts,  sciences  and  literature  are  indi* 
genous.  Italy  and  Greece,  the  ancient  seats  of  learning  and  song,  whose 
grandeur  astonishes  the  mind ;  Britain,  the  mother  of  nations,  on  whose 
wide  dominions  the  sun  never  ceases  to  shine;  Germany,  whose  sons 
overturned  even  Rome  herself,  and  whose  eventful  history  so  captivates 
the  soul ;  and  France,  beautiful  France,  are  of  Europe  but  component 
parts.  All  is  classic  ground.  Alexander,  Charlemagne,  Napoleon,  were 
denizens  of  this  favored  land.  Here  Homer  sang;  here  Milton  lived. 
Shakspeare,  Schiller,  and  a  thousand  other  potent  names,  are  linked  in  eter- 
nity to  its  destiny.  To  the  world,  indeed,  Europe  is  as  an  elder  brother,  to 
which  all  nations  look  for  encouragement  and  support.  Its  history  sheds  a 
halo  of  light  over  civilization,  and  its  ancient  liberties  ever  live  in  the  hearts 
of  true  freemen.  All  modern  institutions  have  their  prototype  in  the  laws 
and  equities  of  Europe,  and  governments  find  their  chief  support  in  the  wis- 
dom of  her  sages.  Intelligence  and  industry  framed  her  prosperity,  and  the 
same  agents  maintain  her  preeminence. 

Europe,  geographically  speaking,  is  situated  between  the  longitudes  of 
9^  west,  and  66°  east,  and  between  the  latitudes  of  34°  and  7 1  °  north. 
It  is  bounded  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  east  by  the  River  Kara  Bai- 
garama,  the  main  chain  of  the  Urals,  the  River  Ural,  the  coast  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  the  Strait  of  lenikale,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Dardanelles,  and 
the  Archipelago ;  south  by  the  principal  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  the  Black 
Sea,  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  ;  and  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Arctic  Sea.  The  greatest 
length  of  Europe,  from  Cape  St.  Vincent  in  Portugal,  to  a  point  in 
the  chain  of  the  Urals,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ickatcrinbourg,  (in  Uie 
Government  of  Perm,  in  Russia,)  is  3,372  English  miles.  The  greatest 
breadth,  from  Cape  Nord-kin,  in  Finmark,  to  Cape  Matapan,  in  Morea, 
is  2,400  miles.     The  area  is  3,684,84  i  square  miles. 

The  narrowest  part  of  the  European  continent,  washed  by  opposite  seas, 
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is  situated  between  the  Gulf  of  Kanda'askaia,  a  branch  of  the  White  Sea,  on 
the  eaat,  and  the  Gulf  of  Bt>thnia,  near  Kenii,  on  the  west.  There  is  also 
a  remarkable  contraction  between  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Gulf  of  Lvons. 
The  width  of  the  fornier  of  these  contractions  is  2(M)  miles,  and  of  tlie  latter 
230  miles. 

The  continent  of  Europe  is  distinguished  from  all  others  by  the  preat 
irregularities  of  its  shape  and  surface,  and  by  the  great  number  of  its  inland 
seas,  gulfs,  harbors,  peninsulas,  promcmtories  and  headlands.  This  circum- 
stance tends  not  only  to  inlhiencc  very  materially  the  climate  and  natural 
products  of  this  continent,  but  to  promote  navigation  and  commerce,  on 
which,  in  a  great  measure,  iis  prosperity  depends. 

The  great  indentations  of  the  coast  of  Europe,  especially  those  of  the 
north-west  and  south  sides,  being  its  most  important  features,  thk  skas,  on 
which  these  depend,  will  be  tirst  descril>ed.  These  are  not,  however,  so 
extensive  as  is  generally  supposed.  That  portion  of  the  Atlantic  situate 
between  Norway,  to  the  s^outh  of  Cape  Stadt,  Germany,  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Shetland  Isles,  is  called  the  North  Sea  or  German 
Ocean.  It  exhibits  many  remarkable  topographical  features.  The  en- 
croachments of  this  sea  on  the  coasts  of  Germany  and  the  I^)w  Countries 
have  produced  two  gulfs,  called  the  Dollart  and  Zuyder-Zee.  An  arm  of 
the  North  Sea,  between  Jutland  and  Norway,  is  called  the  Skager-Kack, 
and  by  scmie  geographers,  the  Sea  of  Denmark.  One  portion  of  it  pene- 
trates a  deep  inlet  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  forms  the  Gulf  of  Christiana ; 
aud  another  arm  between  the  south  of  Sweden  and  the  northern  portions  of 
Jutland,  takes  the  name  of  Kattegat.  Two  arms  of  no  great  size  fill  the 
inlets  of  Bauke  and  Bergen,  on  the  south-western  coast  of  Norway. 

The  Atlantic,  as  it  stretches  along  the  coast  of  Norway  to  the  north  of 
Cape  Stadt,  is  called  the  Scandinavian  Sea;  to  the  west  of  the  Strait  of 
Dover,  it  is  called  the  English  Channel,  between  England  and  France;  be- 
tween Scotland  and  England,  on  one  side,  and  Ireland  on  the  other,  it  is 
named  the  Irish  Sea,  the  southern  outlet  of  which  is  St.  George's  or  the 
Irish  Channel,  and  the  northern,  the  North  Channel ;  it  is  called  the  (\ile- 
donia  Sea  to  the  north-west  of  Scotland  ;  the  Gulf  of  Gascony  along  the 
north-west  coast  of  France;  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay  along  a  portiim  of  the 
northern  coast  of  Spain. 

Two  branches  of  the  Atlantic,  penetrating  far  inland,  form  the  Me<liter- 
ranean  and  the  Baltic  seas :  the  one  situated  in  the  north  and  the  other  in 
the  south  of  Europe. 

The  Baltic,  on  the  north,  is  a  great  inland  sea,  between  Denmark,  Meck- 
lenburg, Pomerania,  Prussia,  and  the  Baltic  provinces  t)f  IlusJsia  and 
Sweden.  Its  most  remarkable  branches  are  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  between 
Russian  Finland  and  Sweden  ;  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  south  of  Finland,  and 
between  that  and  the  governments  of  St.  Petersburg  and  llevcl ;  the  Gulf 
of  Livonia  or  Riga,  further  south;  and  the  Gulf  of  Dantzic,  in  Eastern 
Prussia.  The  passage  or  Channel  of  the  Sound,  and  those  of  the  Great 
and  Little  Belts,  are  the  three  openings  by  which  the  Baltic  communicates 
with  the  Kattegat,  which  has  already  been  noticed  as  a  branch  of  the  North 
Sea. 

The  Mediterranean  Sea  lies  between  Europe,  Africa  and  Asia,  to  all 
which  it  is  common.  It  communicates  with  the  Atlantic  by  a  narrow  gut 
called  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  Thit  sea,  in  different  localities,  has  received 
various  specific  names.     On  the  European  side,  and  between  that  continent 
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Slid  the  Belearic  Isles,  it  is  called  the  Belearic  Channel ;  on  the  south  of 
Prance,  it  has  received  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons;  on  the  south  of  Sar- 
dinia, the  Gulf  of  Genoa;  between  Italy  and  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and 
Corsica,  the  Gulf  of  Tuscany  ;  the  Sea  of  Sicily,  between  the  island  of  that 
name  and  the  coast  of  Naples,  and  the  Ionian  Sea,  between  Southern  Italy 
and  Greece.  The  Adriatic  Sea  is  a  large  arm  penetrating  between  Northern 
Italy  and  Dalmatia  :  it  is  known  by  various  local  names  in  its  several  parts, 
as  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  the  Gulf  of  Trieste,  &c.  The  ^Egean  Sea  or  Archi- 
pelago, between  Greece  and  Asia,  forms  another  great  gulf,  and  has  a 
number  of  inlets  between  the  islands  on  its  southern  border.  The  singular 
indentations  of  the  coasts  of  Greece  and  European  Turkey  form  a  great 
number  of  secondary  gulfs,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  those  of 
Nauplia  and  iEgina  or  Athens,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Greece  ;  of  Saloniki  and 
Contessa,  in  ancient  Macedonia,  and  Saros,  in  ancient  Thrace. 

Beyond  the  Strait  of  the  Dardanelles,  is  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  then  by 
the  Bosphorus,  the  Mediterranean  communicates  with  the  Black  Sea,  a  lake 
of  vast  size,  included  between  the  southern  coast  of  Russia,  the  eastern 
coast  of  European  Turkey,  and  the  northern  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  This  sea 
also  presents  several  gulfs,  of  which  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  the  gulfs  of  Per- 
ecop  and  Odessa  are  the  most  remarkable — all  of  which  belong  to  the  coast 
of  Southern  Russia, 

The  Arctic  Ocean,  which,  as  already  stated,  washes  only  the  northern 
extremity  of  Europe,  exhibits  several  gulfs,  of  which  the  most  consider- 
able is  that  called  Bieloe  More,  or  White  Sea.  This  extensive  arm  of 
the  sea  is  nearly  surrounded  by  that  portion  of  the  Russian  territory  which 
forms  the  government  of  Archangel.  It  has  four  principal  gulfs,  namely, 
those  of  Kandalaskaia,  Onega,  Archangel,  the  estuary  of  the  Dvina,  and 
Mezen.  The  other  principal  gulfs  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  are  West  Fiorden, 
between  the  Lofoden  Islands  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Finmark  ;  the  Gulf 
of  Tcheskaia,  in  the  government  of  Archangel,  and  the  Gulf  of  K  irskaia  or 
Kara,  between  Nova  Zembla  and  the  opposite  coasts  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  Caspian  Sea,  between  Europe  and  Asia,  is  a  vast  expanse  of  water, 
and  forms,  properly  speaking,  the  most  extensive  lake  in  the  known  world. 
Its  greatest  extent  of  coast  is  in  Asia.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the  Ural 
and  Volga,  and  numerous  other  streams  from  European  Russia. 

The  superficial  extent  of  the  inland  seas  of  Europe  exceeds  1,800,000 
square  miles.     The  following  table  exhibits  the  estimate  of  each  : 

Square  tnilet, 

Mediterranean  Sea 867,000 

Adriatio 62.400 

Basin  comprehended  between  Candia  and  the  Dardanelles.. 73,400 

Seaof  Marmora 3,800. ...139,600 

North  Sea,  or  German  Ocean 244,000 

Black  Sea 181,000 

Caspian  Sea 141,900 

Baltic,  with  all  its  branches 134,900 

White  Sea 33.000 

English  Channel 2?i.200 

St.  George *8  Channel  and  Irish  Sea 2'>,900 

Total  of  inland  seas  in  Europe 1,800,500 

Europe  presents  a  coast  line  of  nearly  15,000  miles  in  length. 

The  most  remarkable  Straits  in  Europe  are  : — the  Strait  of  Gibraltar, 
between  Spain  and  Morocco,  which  forms  a  communication  between  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  the  Straits  of  Messina ;  the 
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DtrdaDelles ;  the  Bospborus,  or  Strait  of  CoosttDtioople :  the  Strait  of 
lenikiJe,  uniting  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azoph  ;  tiie  Strait  of  £>oTer, 
■q>arating  France  from  England,  and  uniting  the  English  Channel  and  the 
North  Sea ;  the  Sound,  between  Sweden  and  the  KJaiid  of  Zealand :  the 
Great  Belt,  between  Zealand  and  the  Inland  of  Fyen  ;  and  the  LittJe  Belt, 
between  Fyen  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Denmark.  The  three  last  form 
eommunicatioos  between  the  Kattegat  and  the  Baltic.  The  Strait  of  Waj- 
g^lSy  Vaigatch  or  Kara,  lie«  between  Nova  Zembla  and  tiie  Russian  gov- 
ernment of  Archangel. 

The  PRINCIPAL  Capes  arc  : — Cape  Zelania,  the  northern  eitrrmit  j  of  the 
island  group  of  Nova  Zembla;  North  Cape,  on  the  Island  of  Magert^.  in 
Finmark  ;  the  Nord-Kjn,  a)«o  called  Noss-Kunn,  in  Finniark,  remarkable 
fts  being  the  northern  extremity  of  the  European  continent.  All  these 
capes  project  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  On  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
its  branches,  are  found : — Cape  Skagen,  or  the  Skaw,  in  the  north  of  Jut- 
land ;  Cape  La  Hague,  in  France ;  Cape  Wrath,  in  Scotland  :  the  Land's* 
End,  in  Cornwall,  England ;  Cape  Clear,  the  south- western mi>st  point  of 
Ireland;  Cape  Finisterre,  in  Spain  ;  Cape  Roca,  in  Portugal,  and  Cape  St. 
Vincent's,  als^i  in  Portugal.  In  the  Mediterranean,  and  its  branches,  we  find 
Cape  Gata,  Cape  PaJos,  Cape  St.  Martin,  and  Cape  Creux,  all  in  Spain. 
Cape  Corso,  is  the  northern  point  of  the  Island  of  Corsica.  In  Sicily,  are 
Capes  Faro  and  Passaro.  Capes  d'Anzo,  Campanella,  Spartimento,  Sparti- 
Tento,  Nau  or  Colonne,  and  Leuca,  are  all  in  Italy.  Cape  Matapan,  in  the 
Morea,  is  held  by  all  geographers  to  be  the  extreme  s^iuthern  point  of  the 
Eurfjpean  continent.  There  are  also  numerous  capes  and  headlands  in  the 
Black  Sea.  In  the  Baltic  we  may  mention  Cape  EK»mesnes,  in  the  Gulf  of 
LiTonia,  and  Cape  Hangce-Udde,  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  European  continent  is  penetrated  l)y  the 
ocean,  its  outline  presents  a  number  of  Peninsulas,  to  which  there  is  no 
parallel  in  the  world.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula, 
comprising  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Lapland.  Next  follow  the  three  great 
peninsulas  of  Western  Europe ;  the  Spanish,  which  includes  Spain.  Por- 
tugal, and  the  Republic  of  Andorre  ;  the  Italian,  so  remarkable  for  its  odd 
form,  being  shaped  like  a  boot;  and  the  Grecian,  not  less  remarkable 
Jor  the  number  of  secondary  peninsulas  which  its  outline  presents.  The 
Morea,  forming  the  southern  portion  of  the  latter,  alike  famous  in  ancient 
and  mrxlern  hi.^story,  and  the  Macedonian,  the  northern  portion  of  the  same, 
which  is  it.^elf  divided  into  three  other  peninsulas — those  of  Monte-Santo, 
Toron  and  Cassandra,  are  occupied  chiefly  by  the  modern  kingdom  of 
Greece.  The  other  principal  European  peninsulas  are  the  Crimea,  in 
Southern  Russia;  Kanin,  in  the  government  of  Archangel ;  Jutland,  in 
the  north  of  Germany  ;  and  a  peninsula  which  comprehends  the  provinces 
of  Holland  and  Utrecht,  which  may  be  termed  the  Netherlandish.  We 
may  also  remark  that  the  three  departments  of  Finisterre,  Morbihan,  and 
Cott'S  du  Nord,  form  a  peninsula  in  the  north-west  of  France.  Many 
other  peninsulas  might  be  pointed  out ;  but  it  would  be  idle  to  proceed 
with  the  enumeration  of  these,  as  they  can  be  easily  ascertained  by  consult- 
ing the  map  of  Europe. 

The  Rivers  op  Europe  may  be  considered  under  six  heads,  corresponding 
with  the  different  seas  into  which  they  disembogue.  W^e  must  here  limit 
our  remarks  to  those  of  the  larger  class ;  the  others  will  be  better  described 
with  the  countries  through  which  they  traverse. 
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The  Caspian,  as  before  remarked,  receives  the  Ural,  which  ditides  Eu- 
rope from  Asia ;  the  Volga,  which  traverses  the  greater  portion  of  European 
Russia ;  the  Kouma  and  the  Terek.     All  these  rivers  are  in  Russia. 

The  Mediterranean,  including  its  branches,  receives  the  Don,  which  falls 
into  the  Sea  of  Azoph ;  the  Dnieper,  Dniester,  and  Danube,  which  enter  the 
Black  Sea.  The  last  named,  inferior  only  to  the  Volga  in  extent,  traverses 
the  whole  of  Southern  Germany,  Hungary,  and  European  Turkey.  The 
Maritza  and  the  Vardar  fall  into  the  Archipelago.  The  Po  and  the  Adige 
flow  into  the  Adriatic.  The  Tiber,  in  Italy ;  the  Rhone,  in  France,  and 
the  Ebro,  in  Spain,  all  flow  into  the  western  branches  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

The  Atlantic  Ocean  receives  the  Guadalquiver,  the  Guadiana,  the  Tagus 
and  the  Douro,  from  Spain  and  Portugal ;  the  Garonne,  Loire  and  Seine, 
from  France ;  the  Scheldt,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Rhine,  the  Weser  and  the 
Elbe,  ader  passing  through  France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands  and  Ger- 
many, fall  into  the  North  Sea ;  the  Glommen,  the  largest  river  of  Norway, 
and  the  Gota,  or  Gothelbe,  from  Sweden,  the  first  of  which  falls  into  the 
Skager-Rack,  and  the  latter  into  the  Kattegat ;  and  the  Thames  and  Hum- 
ber.  in  England,  which  fall  into  the  North  Sea. 

The  Baltic,  and  its  branches,  receive  the  Dala,  Indals  or  Ragunda,  An- 
germann,  Umea  and  Lulea,  from  the  Norwegiano-Swedish  monarchy,  and 
the  Tornea,  from  the  latter  country  and  the  Russian  territory ;  the  Neva, 
the  Duna  and  the  Niemen,  from  Russia ;  the  Vistula,  the  course  of  which  is 
through  Poland  and  Prussia ;  and  the  Oder,  which,  rising  in  the  Carpa- 
thian Mountains,  traverses  the  whole  centre  of  the  latter. 

The  Arctic  Ocean  receives  the  Tana,  from  Finmark  in  Sweden ;  the 
Petchora,  from  the  Russian  Government  of  Archangel ;  and  the  Kara 
Baigarama,  which  in  part  separates  Europe  from  Asia. 

The  White  Sea  receives  the  Onega,  the  Dwina  and  the  Mezen,  which 
flow  through  a  large  portion  of  Northern  Russia. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  Malte-Brun  that,  representing  all  the  waters 
discharged  by  the  rivers  of  Europe  by  unity,  the  Black  Sea  receives  0.273 ; 
the  Caspian,  0.165  ;  the  Mediterranean,  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Archipel- 
ago, 0.144  ;  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  0.131 ;  the  Baltic,  0.129  ;  the  North  Sea, 
O.llO  ;  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  0.048. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  proportional  lengths,  basins,  and  an- 
nual discharge  of  waters  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Europe,  the  Thames 
being  the  unity : 

4 Basin. * 

RiTKBS.  Length,  Arta  m  Sq.  M.  Site.         Water  Duckarged. 

The  Thames 1 5,500 1 1 

Rhine 4^ 70.000 12A 13 

Loire 4 48,000 s} 10 

Elbe 4i 50,000 9 8 

VUtula 4} 76,000 13i 12 

Danube 9| 310,000 56 65 

Dnieper 7\ 200,000 36 36 

Don 71 205,000 37 38 

Volga 14 520,000 94 80 

Compared  with  the  rivers  of  Asia  and  America,  these  would  be  but 
email  tributaries ;  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  capacious  enough  for  all 
commercial  purposes.  The  continent  of  Europe,  indeed,  is  so  intersected 
by  gulfs  and  bays  as  to  require  but  little  more  convenience,  and  where 
nature  has  not  provided  sufficient  means  of  communication  between  parts 
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art  has  mccessfuUy  extended  it  by  means  of  canals,  railroads,  6lc.,  with 
which  the  whole  has  been  brought  into  near  proximity. 

The  LAKES  OF  Europe,  of  which  the  Caspian  sea  ought  to  be  considered 
as  one,  can  bear  no  comparison  to  the  great  lakes  of  America ;  but  they 
afford  convenience  to  localities,  and  present  to  the  eye  more  of  the  pic- 
turesque and  beautiful  than  any  natural  scenery  in  the  world.  Among  the 
principal  lakes,  properly  so  called,  are  the  following  ; 


Sqvare  milea. 

Ladoga  (RuxsUi) 6,330 

Onej^a.      {idem) 3/280 

Wenor  (Sweden ) 2,1 3« 

Saimas.  {Rvggian  Finland) 1,602 

PejixmH,  (Russia) 8;J9 

WetUT,  (Sweden) 839 

Mjelar,      (idem)     763 

Euara,  (Runnan  Lapland) 6.'>6 

Kiiopin  (Russian  Fitdand) 610 

Bielo-Oiicro,  (Russia) 534 

Geneva,  (Switzerland) 336 


Square  miles. 

Constaiicp,  (Switzerland) 290 

Illmen,  (Russia) 275 

Lexa,      (idem) 229 

Ulea,  ( Russian  Finland) 229 

Garda,  (Italy) 183 

Maggiorc,  (idem) 1 52 

Tavoiithus  or  Neiii,  ( Finland) 1 52 

Balaton,  (Ilvngary) 152 

Neuchatel,  {Switzerland) 114 

Luke  of  tlie  Four  CantonH,  (idem)..,.  99 

Zurich,  (idem) 76 


Lagunes  are  numerous  along  the  south  coast  of  the  Baltic,  and  some 
parts  of  the  Adriatic  shores  ;  and  Holland  is  full  of  dykes  and  pools.  The 
coasts  of  Norway  and  parts  of  Sweden  abound  with  inlets  of  the  isoa,  which 
often  stretch  a  long  distance  inland ;  these,  however,  do  not  consist  of 
stagnant  waters.  Swamps  occupy  nearly  the  whole  basin  of  the  Prii'pec, 
in  Poland,  and  along  the  courses  of  the  Danube  and  Theiss,  in  Hungary, 
and  at  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  Po,  and  other  rivers,  tliey  are  extensive. 
Many  of  minor  extent  are  to  be  found  in  the  great  plain  of  the  continent ; 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  England  ;  in  Touraine,  in  France  ;  in  Italy,  (in  par- 
ticular the  Pontine  Marshes;)  in  Sicily,  in  Western  Greece,  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea.     {Malte-Brun.  Balbi,  d^c) 

The  Islands  of  Europe  are  both  extensive  and  important,  but  as  thej 
will  be  more  minutely  described  in  the  special  descriptions  of  the  states  to 
which  they  belong,  we  can  in  this  place  confine  our  remarks  to  generalities. 
All  European  islands  may  be  classified  under  four  leading  divisions  cor- 
responding with  the  number  of  the  different  seas  in  which  they  are  found. 

1.  The  Islands  cuid  Archipelagoes  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. — The  first  in 
extent  anJ  importance  is  the  British  Archipelago,  among  which  are  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  two  largest  in  Europe.  Next  follow  Vigcroe, 
Hitteren,  &c.,  on  the  coast  of  Norway;  the  Fercie  Islands,  belonging  to 
Denmark  ;  the  Dutch  Archipelago,  consisting  of  several  islands  ofl'  the 
coast  of  Holland  ;  the  Islands  of  Jersey,  Guernsey  and  Alderney,  situated 
on  the  French  coast,  although  politically  they  are  connected  with  Great 
Britain  ;  the  Azores,  belonging  to  Portugal,  and  numerous  others  of  less 
importance. 

2.  The  Islands  and  Archipelagoes  in  the  Mediterranean  and  its  branches. 
— These  are  the  Belearic  Islands,  of  which  Majorca  is  the  largest ;  the 
large  islands  of  Corsica,  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  the  little  island  of  Elba,  and 
the  diminutive  group  of  Malta;  the  Ionian  Isles;  Candia,  a  large  island ; 
the  Grecian  Archipelago,  in  which  are  many  Important  islands;  and  finally, 
on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia  and  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  the  Islands  of  Lissa, 
Brazza,  Veglia,  Cherso,  and  others  of  lesser  extent. 

3.  The  Islands  and  Archipelagoes  of  the  Baltic. — This  division  presents 
the  islands  of  Zealand,  Fven  or  Funen,  Fabter,  and  some  others ;  then  fol- 
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low  Bornholm,  a  dependency  of  Denmark  ;  Oland  and  Gottland,  belonginff 
to  Sweden ;  the  Aland  iiiles,  and  the  islands  of  Dago  and  CEsel,  all  of 
which  belong  toRussia. 

And  4.  The  Islands  and  Archipelagoes  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  iU 
branches, — This  class  commences  on  the  west  with  the  Lofbdon-Magerde 
group,  in  the  Norwegian  Archipelago,  some  of  the  islands  of  which  are 
large  and  important.  To  the  east  of  these  are  Kalgouve  Island,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  White  Sea ;  Nova-Zembla ;  and  the  Islands  of  Waygats. 
Returning  eastward  on  a  higher  parallel,  we  find  the  Cherry  or  Barren  isl* 
and  to  the  north  of  Finmark,  and  further  north,  the  Archipelago  of  Spitas- 
bergen,  which,  however,  is  generally  ranked  as  belonging  to  America. 
Russia  claims  Spitzbergen  as  a  dependency,  but  its  shores  on  this  accounf 
are  not  the  less  frequented  by  English,  Danish,  and  other  ships  that  are 
attracted  there  by  the  abundance  of  whales,  white  bears,  nar whales,  and  other 
large  mammiferous  animals.  This  archipelago  consists  of  three  large  and 
numerous  smaller  islands.  The  Danes  have  occupied  some  of  these  as 
bunting  stations. 

The  Mountain  Systems  of  Europe  are  better  known,  and  have  received 
more  the  attention  of  scientific  men  than  any  others ;  but  in  a  work  of 
this  description  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  to  do  more  than  give  a  general 
view  of  their  courses  and  heights.  These  are  divided  into  thirteen  classes, 
of  which  nine  are  continental  and  four  insular.  Two  of  the  continental 
divisions,  namely,  the  Uralian  and  Caucasian,  belong  in  common  to  Europe 
and  Asia ;  but  as  their  ramifications  are  mostly  connected  with  the  latter, 
they  will  be  described  under  the  head  of  that  continent.  The  other  seven 
are  wholly  within  the  limits  of  Europe,  and  are  the  Hesperian,  Gallo-Fran- 
conian,  Alpine,  Sclavo-Helenic,  Sclavonic,  Hercynio-Carpathian  and  Scan- 
dinavian. The  four  insular  divisions  are  the  Sardo-Corsican,  in  the  Me- 
diterranean ;  the  Britannic  and  A^orian,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  thft 
Boreal,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

The  first  group  consists  of  the  mountains  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  Thes« 
are  subdivided  into  the  southern,  central  aud  northern  chains,  the  latter  of 
which  includes  the  Pyrennees.  Few  are  formed  into  continuous  ranges, 
and  in  general  they  are  imperfectly  connected.  The  highest  points  are 
the  Pichaco  de  Mulhacen,  11,G57  feet,  and  its  neighbor  the  Pichaco  de 
Velata,  11,389  ;  the  Sierra  de  Gredos,  10,551,  and  the  Penalara,  a  little  to 
the  north  of  the  Escurial,  8,223.  In  the  Pyrennees  also  the  elevations 
range  from  6,000  to  11,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Ocean  ;  the  Pic  de 
Netou,  the  eastern  summit  of  Maladetta,  or  Mount  Maudit,  is  11,426  feet ; 
Pic  Posets,  11,279  feet,  and  Mount  Perdu,  on  the  Spanish  frontier,  11,170 
feet. 

The  Gallo-Francian  Mountains  include  those  of  France  west  of  the 
Rhine.  In  this  system  there  is  no  appearance  of  a  continuous  chain,  but  it 
rather  consists  of  a  series  of  small  plateaus  surmounted  by  mountains,  or 
more  frequently  by  mere  hilly  eminences.  It  includes  the  Cevennes,  the 
Vosges,  and  the  Armorican  chains.  The  highest  points  are  Plombe  de  Can- 
tal,  6,093  feet,  and  Puy-Mary,  a  volcanic  peak,  6,113  feet  above  the  sea. 
Many  other  peaks  rise  to  the  height  of  4  or  5,000  feet,  but  the  greater 
number  scarcely  attain  the  elevation  of  1,000  feet. 

The  Alpine  system  comprehends  the  mountains  east  of  the  Rhone,  and 
Doubs,  to  the  right  of  the  Danube,  and  to  the  west  of  theUnna,  a  tributary 
of  the  Save.     The  Alps  compose  the  great  central  table-land  of  Europe, 
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over  a  sixth  part  of  which  their  ramifications  are  estimated  to  extend.  The 
summits  of  the  Alpine  system  yield  in  elevation  only  to  those  of  the  Cau- 
casus. Mont  Blanc,  the  highest  mountain  in  continental  Europe,  is  1'0,732 
feet  in  height.  Several  other  peaks  attain  the  height  of  12  to  l.*},0()0  feet. 
The  Alps  spread  into  several  principal  branches  which  extend  over  Switzer- 
land, France.  Germany,  the  Austrian  Empire,  Turkey,  Greece  and  Italy ; 
and  other  systems  are  intimately  connected  with  them. 

The  Sclavo-Hellenic,  or  Eastern  Alps,  may  be  considered  as  a  continua- 
tion of  the  former.  Their  course  is  east  and  west  through  Turkey,  and 
north  and  south  through  parts  of  Turkey  and  Greece.  The  mountains  of 
Gandia,  those  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  also  the  mountains  of 
the  Ionian  islands,  are  dependencies  of  lliis  system.  The  general  elevation 
is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Alps  proper,  and  the  highest  points  only  attain  a 
comparatively  low  elevation.  The  Tchar-Dag,  10,000  feet,  is  the  highest  of 
the  Balkan  range,  and  in  the  HelleUic  range  the  culminating  point  of 
the  Mesizovo  ridge  is  9,000  feet.  Mount  Lacha,  {ancient  Oii/mpus)  ac- 
cording to  Captain  Copeland,  R.  N.,  is  9,754  feet  high ;  Mount  Kissok, 
(Ossa)  6,407,  and  Mount  Zagora,  {Pelion)  5,810  feet. 

The  Hercynio-Carpathian  system  includes  all  the  mountains  and  eminen- 
ces comprehended  between  the  Rhine,  Dneiper,  and  Danube,  the  plains  of 
northern  Germany  and  those  of  western  Poland.  Their  general  course  is 
east  and  west,  but  they  have  numerous  divergencies  and  offsets  which  tra- 
Tcrse  large  extents  of  country.  The  western  summits  are  the  most  elevated, 
but  none  attain  even  the  height  of  9,000,  and  few  more  than  5,000  feet 
above  the  ocean.     The  highest  point  is  Eisthaler-Spitze,  8,524  feet. 

The  Sclavonic  system  is  scarcely  worthy  the  name  of  mountains,  being 
but  slight  undulations  on  the  vast  plateau  of  Russia,  and  presents  no  ranges 
as  in  other  portions  of  Europe.  The  most  remarkable  heights  are  the 
town  of  Novgorod,  which  is  453  feet;  the  table  land  or  plateau  between 
Ostaschkow  and  Valdai,  1,119  feet;  the  town  of  Ostaschkow,  850  feet, 
and  the  city  of  Moscow,  928  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

The  Scandinavian  system  embraces  all  the  mountains  of  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Lapland,  together  with  the  heights  which  diversify  the  surface  of  Fin- 
land, and  the  governments  of  Olorietz  and  Archangel.  The  principal 
chain  commences  at  Cape  Lindesnces,  the  southern  extremity  of  Norway  ; 
it  expands  over  Norway,  the  main  ridge  in  the  northern  portion  of  its  course 
marking  the  line  of  distinction  between  that  country  and  Sweden  ;  it  then 
traverses  Firmiark  and  terminates  at  Cape  Nord-Kyn,  the  most  northerly 
point  of  Continental  Europe.  It  is  only  the  central  portion  in  which  the 
features  of  a  true  chain  can  be  recognized  ;  the  other  parts  are  table- 
lands surmounted  by  isolated  ranges  and  groups.  Some  sm;ill  detached 
ranges  tr?iverse  the  country  from  east  to  west.  The  groups  of  the  Lofoden 
and  Tromsen  islands,  so  famous  for  their  fisheries,  and  which  form  the 
Norwegian  archipelago,  may  be  considered  a  depending  chain  of  this  sys- 
tem.    The  highest  point  is  Skagstol  Tind,  8,395  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  Sardo-Corsican  system,  as  the  name  implies,  is  confined  to  the 
islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia.  The  highest  summit  appears  to  be  Monte 
Rotondo,  9,009  feet  above  the  sea.  The  principal  chain  extends  from  the 
narrow  and  hilly  peninsula  named  Cape  Corso,  in  the  north  of  Corsica,  to 
Cape  Teulada,  and  Cape  Carbonara,  in  the  south  of  Sardinia,  the  strait  of 
Bonifacio  being  merely  a  break  or  rent  in  its  ridge. 

The  Britannic  system  includes  all  the  mountains  within  the  region  ol 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  including  the  Orkney,  Hebrides,  and   Farod 
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islands.  These  beiog  included  in  one  kingdom,  will  be  better  described 
under  that  separate  head.  Ben  Macdui,  in  the  Grampian  chain,  is  the 
highest  point,  being  about  4,390,  and  Ben  Nevis,  in  the  northern  High- 
lands, the  second  in  height,  4,373  feet  above  the  level. 

The  A9orian  or  western  system  includes  all  the  mountains  in  the  islands 
which  form  the  group  of  the  Azores,  or  Azores.  The  culminating  points 
of  this  system  are  the  Grand  Pico  in  the  island  of  Pico,  the  altitude  of 
which  is  8,057  feet,  and  the  Pico  de  Vara,  in  the  island  of  St.  Miguel,  which 
reaches  to  the  elevation  of  5,326  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  Boreal  system  is  intended  to  include  the  mountains  of  Spitzbergen. 
The  principal  culminating  points  and  their  respective  heights  are — Black 
Point,  4,495  feet,  and  Mount  Parnassus,  3,951  feet,  both  on  the  main  island 
called  Spitzbergen,  or  New  Friesland,  and  the  Honberg,  4,399  feet,  on 
Charles  Island. 

Some  of  the  plateaux  or  elevated  lands  of  Europe  have  been  already  al- 
luded to.  The  most  considerable  in  point  of  extent,  is  the  table-land  of 
Central  Russia ;  but  its  height  is  not  great,  since,  even  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  sources  of  the  Volga,  it  does  not  attain  a  greater  height  than  from 
1,100  to  1,150  feet.  Then  follow  the  table-lands  of  central  Spain,  about 
2,200  feet  in  height ;  the  table-land  of  Switzerland,  between  the  Alps  and 
Jura  mountains,  2,240  feet :  that  of  Auvergne,  2,300  feet ;  of  Piedmont, 
from  640  to  1,900  feet;  of  Jura,  from  1,700  to  1,900  feet;  of  Bavaria, 
1,660  feet ;  and  that  of  Thuringia,  from  640  to  770  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean. 

There  is  only  one  active  volcano  in  all  continental  Europe,  namely, 
Mount  Vesuvius,  or  Monte  Vesuvio^  near  Naples ;  but  as  a  considerable 
warmth  is  still  felt  in  the  bottom  of  the  crater  of  Monte  Nuovo,  in  the  Bay 
of  Baia,  to  the  west  of  Naples,  a  mountain  which  was  thrown  up  by  an 
eruption  in  1530,  the  latter  may  still  be  considered  as  a  recent  volcano. 
The  islands  of  Europe  contain  several,  the  principal  of  which  are— iEtna, 
or  Mongibello,  in  Sicily  ;  and  Stromboli,  Vulcano,  and  Vulcanello,  in  the 
group  of  the  Lepari  Islands.  Stromboli  is  the  least  elevated  of  all  the 
known  volcanoes,  and  is  singularly  interesting  from  the  permanence  of  its 
phenomena.  The  little  island  Ferdinandine,  which  was  thrown  up  by  an 
eruption  near  the  coast  of  Sicily,  in  1833,  had  only  a  short  existence  of  a 
lew  months  duration.  Ischia,  off  the  coast  of  Naples,  has  been  in  a  qui- 
escent state  since  the  14th  century  ;  but  hot  springs  and  sulphureous  va- 
pors still  rise  from  many  points  of  the  surface  of  the  island.  Santorini,  in 
the  Grecian  Archipelago,  was  in  a  state  of  eruption  in  the  year  1707,  and 
numerous  small  islands  and  rocks  have  been  at  different  periods  thrown  up 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  principal  island.  Milo,  though  the  epochs  of  its 
eruptions  are  unknown,  is  a  volcano  of  recent  aspect,  emitting  sulphureous 
and  ammoniacal  vapors  from  its  central  crater,  and  streams  of  boiling  wa- 
ter from  several  points.  The  Azores  are  of  uniform  volcanic  constitution. 
Numerous  submarine  volcanoes  exist  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  whose 
eruptions  have  in  some  instances  produced  new  islands ;  such  as  the  island 
which  appeared  in  1720  between  Terceira  and  St.  Miguel,  and  that  which 
in  1811  was  seen  by  the  captain  of  the  Sabrina  frigate,  forming  at  a  little 
diftance  from  the  latter  island.  The  cone  of  the  latter  was  elevated  300 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  contained  a  crater  above  500  feet  in  diameter. 
These  islands,  being  solely  composed  of  fragmentary  ejections,  have  since 
gradually  yielded  to  the  action  of  the  waves  and  the  currents,  and  become 
shoals  below  the  water  level.     But  the  great  volcanoes  of  the  Azores  are 
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tke  Pteo,  and  St.  George,  in  the  bUnds  of  the  tame  names.     The  former 
broke  out  in  eruption  in  1 71'*',  but  bis  been  tranquil  ever  since.    SarTtcheiT, 
IB  the  north  ialaiid  of  Nova  2^mbla,  is  the  most  northern  of  all  the  volca- 
noes at  prej»ent  known.     (Scrape  and  Daubiffne  on  Vo/rtinoes.) 

The  rallies  cif  Europe  are,  in  extent,  ^reatlj  inferior  to  those  of  the 
other  c^Mitinents  of  the  wnrld.  The  two  largest  are : — the  valley  of  the 
Lower  Danube,  comprehend insf  the  plains  of  Bulgaria  and  Wallachia  :  and 
the  valley  tf(  the  Middle  Danube,  which  forms  the  kingdom  of  Hungary. 
The  majrriificent  valley  of  the  Po  ranks:  third  in  point  of  size.  Those  of  the 
Rhine,  i^etween  Bale  and  Mentz:  of  tlie  Upper  Rhone,  in  Switzerland  ; 
of  the  Drave,  in  Carinthia,  are  remarkable  fur  their  extent  and  beauty. 
The  rallies  of  i\r>rway  and  Scotland  present  the  peculiar  feature  o{  a  long 
and  narrow  ba5«in,  frequently  containiner  a  lake  of  c<»rre>p<inding  shape. 
Of  the  other  rallies,  which  the  mountainous  regions  of  EurojH*  present  to 
oar  view,  we  may  mention  the  fine  vallies  of  Savoy,  Brescia,  Bergamo  and 
Tyrol,  in  the  Austrian  Empire ;  those  of  the  Cantons  of  Berne,  Tessin, 
Uri,  6lc.,  in  Switzerland ;  of  Aragon,  Catalonia,  Navarre  and  Grenada,  in 
Spain  ;  of  B^?ira  and  Tras-os-Montes,  in  Portugal ;  of  Dauphiny,  Upper 
and  Lower  Pyrenees,  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  and  Aric-ge,  in  France.  But 
the  most  remarkable  plain  in  Europe  is  that  level  tract  which  extends  from 
the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Ural  Mountains  and  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  crMnprehcnds  the  Netherlands,  Northern  Germany,  Prussia,  Po- 
land, and  the  greater  part  of  Russia,  rising  nowhere  more  than  a  few  hun- 
dred ffet  alK»ve  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Although  Europe  presents  no  tract  of  any  considerable  extent  that  may 
properly  be  called  a  desert,  yet  unfertile  plains,  for  the  most  part  sandy, 
occur  in  several  places.  These  are  known  by  the  names  of  landes  in 
Prance,  steppes  in  Russia,  putvens  in  Hungary,  &/C.  The  most  extensive 
are  frwind  in  Russia,  which  presents,  among  many  others,  the  steppe  of 
Ryn,  between  the  Volga  and  Oural ;  the  steppe  of  the  Oural,  between  that 
river  and  the  Don ;  the  steppe  of  Crimea,  and  the  steppe  of  Petrhora. 
Next  to  the  stepj)es  of  Russia,  the  most  remarkable  tracts  of  a  similar  de- 
8criptir>n  occur  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  especially  in  Norway,  Lapland, 
and  Wester  Gottland.  There  are  several  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  espe- 
cially in  Hungary,  where  they  are  very  extensive.  They  occur,  also,  in 
the  neiirhlK)rhcM)d  of  Stade,  Hanover,  Lunenburg  and  Zell,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Hanover ;  at  Hamburg,  and  in  Pomcrania  in  Prussia  ;  and  they  occupy 
the  greater  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  departments  of  the  Landes  and 
the  Gironde,  in  France.  Similar  tracts  are  found  in  the  Neapolitan  pro- 
vince of  Terra  di  Bari.  These  deserts  are  generally  covered  with  heaths, 
and  a  variety  of  unavailable  mosses. 

The  physical  formaticms  of  Europe  greatly  influence  its  Climate,  and  in 
ita  several  parts  the  climatic  peculiarities  are  much  modified  by  local  cir- 
cumstances. Hence  it  would  be  impossible  t«>  treat  this  subject  in  general 
terms.  Its  isothermal  zones  are  very  irregular,  and  confute  all  precon- 
ceived notions  of  latitudian  climate.  With  the  exception  of  Ni»r\vay, 
Sweden,  Lapland,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Russia,  however,  the  whole  of 
Europe,  being  situated  within  the  temperate  zone,  suiTcrs  little  from  the 
effect  of  extreme  heat  or  cold,  and  its  average  temperature  is  much  higher 
than  in  Asia  or  America,  on  the  same  parallels.  This  circumstance  may 
be  owing  to  various  causes  :  as  the  fact  of  its  general  elevation  being  less 
than  that  of  Central  Asia,  and  its  proximity  to  the  ocean,  which  always 
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modifies  climatic  influences.  Another  and  more  potent  cause  is  the  ab- 
sence of  those  great  accumulations  of  northern  lands,  over  which  the 
winds  sweep  in  Asia  and  America,  bringing  along  with  them  the  intensity 
of  the  polar  regions.  The  powerful  influences  of  civilization  ;  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  once  vast  forests  and  the  progress  of  drainage,  have  also  much 
ameliorated  the  climate  of  Europe ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  Europe,  a| 
the  present  time,  is  entirely  changed  in  this  respect  since  the  days  of  Julius 
Caesar,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  excessive  colds  he  represents  as  peculiar 
to  even  sunny  Italy  itself.  The  clearing  of  lands,  there  is  no  doubt,  greatly 
modifies  a  climate,  as  the  every  day  experience  of  the  American  settler 
fully  proves ;  and  it  seems  to  be  an  admitted  fact,  that  when  the  intermin- 
able forests  of  that  continent  are  hewn  down,  and  the  sun's  rays  are  allowed 
to  penetrate  into  the  earth,  the  climate  of  America  will  become  as  elevated 
as  that  of  Europe.  Such  are  the  teachings  of  experience,  and  such  facts 
science  uses  in  the  synthesis  of  climatic  demonstrations.  But  within  the 
limits  of  Europe  there  are  vast  difierences  of  climate,  and,  independent  of 
the  changes  consequent  on  latitude,  the  temperature  diminishes  so  much  ia 
proportion  as  we  proceed  eastward,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Turkey,  in  lati? 
tude  42^,  oflen  experience  a  degree  of  cold  unknown  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, in  latitude  54^.  The  hottest  part  of  Europe  is  its  south-western  ex- 
tremity. The  south  of  Europe,  protected  by  the  great  ranges  of  the  Alps 
from  the  north  and  east  winds,  has  generally  a  warm  climate,  but  being  also 
open  to  the  winds  from  Africa,  sometimes  sufiers  from  the  influence  of  the 
scirocco.  Humidity  characterizes  the  climate  of  Western  Europe.  In  r^ 
spect  to  the  duration  of  the  seasons  Europe  may  be  divided  into  three 
zones.  Southward  of  45^  the  winter  is  mostly  conflned  to  rainy  weather 
from  October  to  February ;  snow  rarely  falls,  and  vegetation  is  scarcely 
impeded.  The  spring  lasts  from  February  to  April  or  May  ;  and  the  sum- 
mer, during  which  the  thermometer  frequently  marks  107^,  and  the  autumn 
divide  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Between  45^  and  55^  the  winter  is  the 
longest  season,  lasting  generally  from  November  to  March  or  April ;  the 
spring  occupies  from  April  to  June  ;  the  summer,  the  temperature  of  which 
oflen  rises  to  92^,  lasts  until  September ;  and  the  autumn  is  the  shortest 
season  of  all.  North  56^  the  year  can  only  be  divided  into  two  seasons- 
winter  and  summer.  In  the  more  northerly  parts  of  this  zone,  the  snow 
lies  on  the  ground,  and  the  rivers  are  frozen  for  more  than  six  months  in 
the  year.  Beyond  the  Arctic  Circle  the  mercury  freezes  in  the  thermome- 
ter in  September,  and  the  desolation  of  winter  is  broken  only  by  an  inter- 
mission of  intense  heat,  during  which  the  sun  is  perpetually  above  the  hori- 
zon. The  absence  of  this  luminary  for  the  rest  of  the  year  is  compensated 
for  by  the  magnificent  phenomena  of  the  aurora-boreal  is,  which  shines  in 
those  regions  with  unexampled  brilliancy. 

The  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  depends  much  on  locality,  but  as  a  general 
result,  the  more  equatorial  the  country  the  greater  is  the  degree  of  humidity. 
At  Upsal,  in  Sweden,  the  annual  fall  is  only  16.92  inches;  and  at  St  Peters* 
burg,  18. 11 ;  while  at  Carsagnana,  in  Spain,  it  amounts  to  98.07  inches. 
The  difierence  in  England  alone  is  enormous ;  at  London,  22.7  falls  annu* 
ally ;  while  at  Keswick  the  annual  measurement  is  67  inches.  In  the  moun- 
tain regions  of  Switzerland,  the  annual  rains  measure  51  inches ;  but  io 
France  and  Central  Europe,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  Italy,  the  mean 
rains  amount  only  to  from  21  to  35  inches. 

The  direction  of  the  winds  in  so  large  a  country  is  so  various  and  con- 
trary, that  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  prevails.     In  winter,  however,  tho 
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north  and  east  prevail,  and  in  summer,  the  south  and  south-west.  But 
much  depends  on  the  direction  of  the  mountain  chains,  and  other  circum- 
stances, which  contribute  so  much  to  influence  all  climates. 

In  order  to  exhibit,  in  a  definite  shape,  the  distribution  of  heat  in  the 
same  latitudes,  and  in  each  season,  we  take  the  following  table  from  Hum- 
boldt, Ann.  de  Philos,  (xi.  188.) : 

Plackb.  MtoM  of  Ttar.        Winter. 

Edinburgh,  (lat,  56,) 47.5 38.6 

Copenhagen,  (    "     ) 45.6 30.8 

M06COW,         (    "    ) 40.2 10.8 

The  warmest  month  at  Edinburgh  had  a  mean  temperature  of  59.4,  and 
the  coldest  38.3 ;  at  Copenhagen,  65.0  and  27.2,  and  at  Moscow,  70.6  and 
6.0  respectively.  Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  heat  of  summer  in  the 
more  inland  or  easterly  countries  is  much  greater  than  in  those  on  the  sear 
board  of  the  west,  and  vice  versa  in  regard  to  the  winter  months.  The  influ- 
ence of  large  bodies  of  water  is  perceived  in  the  one,  and  that  of  extensive 
tracts  of  land,  which  retain  more  permanently  seasonal  impressions,  in  the 
other. 

The  geology  of  Europe  has  been  scientifically  developed  by  Lyell  and 
others.  The  following  parts  consist  chiefly  of  primitive  or  transition  for- 
mations : — the  Uralian  mountains ;  Lapland  ;  nearly  all  Sweden  ;  Finland 
and  Norway  ;  most  part  of  Scotland,  and  the  west  of  Wales  ;  about  half  of 
Ireland ;  the  north-west  counties,  and  those  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  in 
England  ;  the  high  ranges  of  the  Alps  ;  Corsica  and  most  of  Sardinia ;  the 
shores  of  Tuscany,  Calabria  Ultra,  and  the  north-east  parts  of  Sicily ; 
Bohemia ;  Styria ;  parts  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania ;  Eastern  Turkey  and 
Greece ;  and  the  central  chain  of  Caucasus.  The  secondary  formations 
are  chiefly  confined  to  the  lowlands  of  Scotland  ;  the  central  half  of  Ireland ; 
the  north-east,  central  and  southern  counties  of  England ;  most  part  of 
France  and  Western  Germany  ;  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Pyrennees ; 
the  countries  below  the  Alps ;  central  and  southern  Italy ;  the  north  of  Sicily  ; 
Istria ;  Dalmatia ;  the  west  of  Turkey  and  Greece ;  Galicia  and  eastern 
parts  of  Transylvania ;  some  considerable  parts  on  the  banks  of  Volga  and 
Kami,  and  the  north  declivity  of  the  Caucasus.  The  rest  of  Europe  is 
composed  chiefly  of  tertiary  alluvial  or  diluvial  formations,  and  has  been 
obviously  submerged  at  no  very  remote  geological  period. 

Among  the  chief  primary  rocks  of  the  great  table  land  of  Europe,  are 
granite,  gneiss  and  sienite.  In  the  Alpine  ranges,  west  of  St.  Gothard, 
calcareous  rocks  abound,  oflen  intermixed  with  clay-slate  and  mica-slate  ; 
east  of  St.  Gothard,  the  central  chain  is  accompanied  by  lofty  calcareous 
ranges,  full  of  caverns.  Granite  is  abundant  in  most  European  countries, 
where  primary  formations  are  met  with  ;  gniess  is  the  rock  in  which  the 
Saxon,  Bohemian  and  Austrian  metallic  veins  are  situated.  Transition 
limestone,  which  furnishes  some  of  the  best  ornamental  marbles,  occurs  in 
the  north  and  west  of  England,  south  of  France,  the  Alps  and  Pyrennees ; 
graywacke,  in  which  numerous  metallic  ores  reside,  abounds  in  Germany, 
Transylvania,  the  northern  parts  of  Italy,  &c.  Coal  exists  extensively  in 
the  British  Islands,  Sweden,  France,  Germany,  Bohemia,  &c. ;  chalk  is  a 
formation  almost  peculiar  to  Europe,  extending  throughout  a  greater  part 
of  England,  the  north  of  France,  and  parts  of  Poland,  Russia,  Sweden  and 
Spain.  Tertiary  beds,  containing  a  great  number  of  fossils,  have  been  dis- 
covered in  various  parts  of  Europe  ;  the  most  noted  of  these  are  the  London 
and  Paris  basins.     Mineral  springs  in  great  variety  abound  in  Europe. 
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The  feader  is  referred  for  more  copious  geological  details  to  the  special 
descriptioos  of  the  several  countries  of  Europe^ 

The  mineral  products  of  Europe  are  a  principal  source  of  its  pre-emi^ 
nence  and  wealth.  Mines  of  gold^  silver,  and  the  precious  stones,  except 
in  Russia,  are  comparatively  few  in  number ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
portion  of  the  globe  is  enriched  by  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  the 
more  useful  metals.  Iron,  copper,  tin,  coal  and  salt  abound.  To  these  we 
may  add  the  products  of  the  mines  of  quicksilver,  without  the  aid  of  which 
the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  this  and  other  countries  could  not  have  attain- 
ed their  present  importance  and  value.  In  the  following  tabular  view  of 
the  principal  mineral  productions  of  Europe,  M.  Balbi  has  endeavored,  io 
reference  to  each  article,  to  state  the  countries  in  which  it  is  found  in  the 
order  of  the  comparative  extent  of  their  mineral  wealth  ;— 

MINBRALOOICAL  TABLE  OF  EUROPE. 

Diamonds Rossia,  (Gov.  of  Perm.) 

Other  Precious  Stones.  Austria,  {Bohemia^  Hungary^  <md  Transylvania^)  and  Salony. 

Gold Russia,  {Perm  and  Orenburg;)  Austria,  ( Transyhania,  Hun- 

gary,  Saitzburg,  ^e ;)  and  Sardinia,   {Piedmont, -^c.) 

Silver AvLBtrin,  {ul  supra;)  Saxony,  {Erzgebirge ;)  Hanover,  (ffarz  ;) 

Turkey,  {Albania^  Bosnia,  Spc. ;)  Greece,  {Macedonia ;)  Pnuaia^ 
{Prov.  of  Saxony,  Rhine,  ^^'C.;)  England,  {Cumberland.  Derby* 
•hire,  Flinlthire,  4-e-;)  France,  {Finislerre,  Lozire  and  Votgesj) 
Sweden  and  Norway,  {Buskerud  in  Norway,  and  Weaterat 
and  Stora-Kopparberg  in  Sweden;)  Nassau,  and  Sardinia,  {So* 
vov,  ^-e,) 

Tin England;  Saxony, and  Bohemia. 

Quicksilver Spain,  {Maneha;)  Austria,  {Camiola,  i^e»,)  and  Bavaria,  RhvM, 

etc.) 

Copper. Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  (Cornwall,  Angleaea,  Devonahire,  etc., 

Cork  and  WaUrford;)  Russia,  (Pgrm,  etc. ;)  Austria,  ^ui 
attpra;)  Sweden  and  Norway;  Turkey;  Greece;  Prussia; 
Spain,  {Andaluaia,  etc. ;)  France,  {Rhone,  Upper  Rhine,  Py 
renneea,  etc : )  and  Hanover. 

Iron Europe,  (pasaim.) 

Lead Spam,  (  O  ranada,  Andaluaia,  Catalonia,  etc.;)  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland,  {Denbigh,  Flint,  Cumberland,  Northumberland, 
York,  Derby,  etc.,  Lanark  and  Dumfriea,  Wicklow,  Clare, 
Wexford,  Armagh  and  Donegal ;)  AvLStria,  (nt  aupra;)  Prus- 
sia, {Sileaia,  Rhine, etc.;)  Hanover;  France,  {Finiaterre,  etc.;) 
Nassau;  Saxony ;  Sardinia,  (<Siavoy,  /</.  of  Sardinia,  etc.) 

Zinc England ;  Belgium ;  Prussia,  {Sileaia,  etc.; )  and  Austria,  ( Carina 

Mia.) 

Goal Great  Britain  and  Ireland ,  {South  Walea,  Northumberland,  Dur 

ham,  York,  Derby,  Lancaater,  Cumberland,  Flint,  etc.  Lanark^ 
Midlothian,  Fife,  etc.  Tyrone,  ArUrim,  Leitrim,  Kilkenny, 
Cork,  etc ; )  Belgium,  {Mona,  Namur,  Liige,  etc.  ;)  France, 
{Ndrd,  Loire,  Upper  Loire,  Calvadoa;)  Prussia,  {Sileaia, 
Weatphalia,  Rhine,  etc.)  and  Austria,  {Bohemia,  Hungary, 
Lower  Austria,  Slyria,  Moldavia,  etc.) 

Salt ...rf Russia;  Austria;  France  : Spain;   Great  Britain  and    Ireland; 

Portu^l;  Prussia;  Wallachia  and  Moldavia;  Sardinia;  the 
two  Sicilies;  Bavaria;  the  Papal  States;  Norway  and  Swe- 
den ;  Ionian  Isles ;  Greece,  &c. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  America  produced  eleven 
times  the  quantity  of  silver  at  present  derived  from  the  mines  of  Euro[)e ; 
and  the  quantity  of  gold  which  it  yielded  was  also  much  greater  than  that 
which  Europe  then  produced.  Since  that  period  the  produce  of  the  Am^ 
rican  gold  mines  has  somewhat  diminished  in  quantity,  and  it  is  now  leas 
than  that  derived  from  the  mines  of  Europe  in  their  present  extended  statA 
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Russia  alone,  since  the  recent  discovery  of  gold  and  platina  in  the  Ural^ 
produces  six-sevenths  of  the  whole  quantity  of  gold  mined  in  Europe. 
Hungary  and  Transylvania  yield  almost  the  remaining  seventh.  England, 
which  is  so  rich  in  the  common  metals,  produces  but  an  insignificant  quan- 
tity of  the  precious  descriptions. 

In  the  article  df  iron,  England  produces  more  than  any  single  country 
in  the  world,  and  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  iron  made  in  Europe.  Of 
the  remainder,  Russia  produces  a  fourth  part,  France  a  fiflh,  and  Sweden 
a  tenth.  The  iron  of  Russia  and  Sweden  is  the  best,  and  is  well-adapted 
to  the  manufacture  of  steel.  The  iron,  for  ordinary  purposes,  made  io 
England,  has  long  been  noted  for  its  cheapness ;  but  the  best  descriptions 
of  English  iron  bring  prices  nearly  as  high  as  the  finest  descriptions  of 
Sweden.  Five-sixths  of  the  total  quantity  of  cast  iron  consumed  in  Europe, 
for  the  fobricption  o."  machinery  of  all  kinds,  culinary  utensils,  &c.,  comes 
from  the  .ron  manufactories  of  Great  Britain ;  about  a  tenth  only  from 
thooe  of  France,  and  a  fortieth  from  the  founderies  of  Prussia.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  produce  of  the  iron  mines,  notwithstanding  the  slight  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  metal,  represents  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  value 
of  the  produce  of  the  European  mines  of  every  description,  and  that  the 
produce  of  the  gold,  silver,  and  platina  mines,  only  a  ninth  part  of  that 
value.  . 

The  lead  mines  of  Spain  have  hitherto  supplied  one-half  the  total  of  that 
mineral  consumed  in  Europe,  and  England  three-sevenths.  France,  and 
even  Germany,  produce,  in  proportion  to  their  extent,  but  little  of  this 
metal. 

The  coal  formations  are  extensive  throughout  Europe ;  but  Great  Britain 
is  pre-eminently  a  coal  country.  England  alone  produces  ten  times  as 
much  coal  as  France,  and  about  one-half  more  than  is  produced  in  the  lat- 
ter is  yielded  by  the  mines  of  Belgium  and  Prussia.  This  mineral  is  to  the 
useful  metals,  what  quicksilver  is  to  gold  and  silver :  without  it  the  vast 
mineral  wealth  of  Europe  would  for  ever  lie  dormant.  It  would  be  a 
theme  worthy  of  genius  to  descant  on  the  part  coal  has  had  in  the  develop- 
ment of  civilization. 

The  production  of  tin  is  almost  peculiar  to  England,  which  produces 
twelve-thirteenths  of  the  European  total ;  Saxony  and  Bohemia  supply  the 
remaining  thirteenth.  England  also  furnishes  nearly  half  the  copper  pro- 
duced from  the  mines  of  Europe ;  about  one-fifth  of  the  remainder  comes 
from  Russia,  and  a  tenth  from  Sweden.  In  France,  copper  is  found  only 
in  trifling  quantities. 

The  distribution  of  vegetation  in  Europe,  as  elsewhere,  is  much  influ- 
enced by  the  soil  and  climate  of  localities.  In  the  southern  portions  the 
products  are  much  similar  to  those  of  Northern  Africa.  In  Sicily,  the 
date,  palm,  sugar-cane,  and  cotton-plant,  several  euphorbias,  rare  on  this 
continent ;  the  prickly-pear,  the  American  Aloe,  and  the  Castor-oil  plant, 
flourish  luxuriantly.  The  same  plants  are  met  with  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Southern  Russia,  a  large 
intermixture  of  Asiatic  plants  is  found.  The  orange  and  the  lemon  grow 
to  perfection  in  the  sheltered  vallies  of  Western  Europe.  The  olive  and 
the  vine  flourish  in  France,  and  the  latter  comes  to  perfection  in  the  south- 
ern parts  of  England.  Where  the  vine  begins  to  fail,  the  apple  and  pear 
begin  to  flourish,  and  cider,  in  those  regions,  becomes,  instead  of  wine, 
the  common  beverage  of  the  people.  The  mulberry,  pistachio,  pomegra- 
nate, melon,  &c.,  abound  in  the  south ;  peaches  preserve  their  full  flavor 
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in  the  open  air  as  high  as  latitude  50^,  and  the  fig  grows  a  little  further 
north.  Rice  is  cultivated  to  about  47^,  but  it  requires  a  peculiar  soil  and 
climate ;  maize  has  nearly  the  same  range. 

The  limits  of  the  cultivation  of  the  common  cerealia  or  bread  corns,  are 
not  well*de(ined,  as  the  necessities  of  man  of\en  force  him  to  raise  corn  under 
the  most  unfavorable  circumstances.  Generally,  however,  the  parallel  of 
67^  or  58^  may  be  regarded  as  the  northern  limit  of  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  in  Europe ;  though  in  some  favored  spots  in  Finland  it  is  raised  as 
far  north  as  60^  or  61°.  The  hardier  grains,  as  rye,  oats  and  barley,  are 
cultivated  in  some  sheltered  situations  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  as  high  as 
69°  30' ;  but  further  east,  in  Russia,  their  cultivation  has  not  been  found 
practicable  beyond  67°  or  6S°.  The  introduction  of  potatoes  from  the 
New  World,  which  are  now  widely-diffused  over  almost  every  part  of 
Europe,  promises  to  be  of  peculiar  advantage  to  the  northern  regions,  as 
they  are  said  to  be  extremely  prolific  in  parts  where  corn  will  hardly  ripea 

In  ancient  times  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  Europe  was  covered  with 
dense  forests.  These,  however,  have  in  a  great  measure  disappeared  in  the 
better  cultivated  and  more  populous  countries.  Germany,  Poland,  Russia, 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  some  parts  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  are  at  present 
almost  the  only  parts  of  Europe  which  contain  forests  of  any  very  great 
extent.  The  natural  orders  of  Amentaceae  and  Conifers  comprise  the 
greatest  number  of  the  noblest  trees  in  the  woods  of  Northern  and  Central 
Europe.  In  these  regions  the  oak  is  the  lord  of  the  forest,  and  oflen  attains 
to  an  enormous  size.  It  disappears  about  latitude  60° ;  the  ash  fails  at 
62° ;  the  beech  and  lime  are  seldom  found  further  north  than  63° ;  or  firs 
and  pines  beyond  70°.  The  tree  that  grows  in  the  highest  latitude  is  the 
dwarf  birch,  and  the  last  plant  met  with  towards  the  pole,  in  Europe,  is 
considered  to  be  the  **  red  snow,"  (Palmetta  nivalis,)  a  cryptogamic  species. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  vegetation  of  Northern  Europe 
is  confined  to  those  regions.  On  the  Alps,  the  Pyrennees,  and  other  moun- 
tain ranges,  similar  products  are  met  with  at  various  elevations,  the  tempe- 
rature of  which  corresponds  to  that  required  by  the  individual ;  and  on  the 
declivity  of  iEtna,  at  different  heights,  the  flora  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  that 
of  the  Arctic  Circle,  are  both  met  with.  But  a  marked  difference  from 
that  of  the  rest  of  Europe  takes  place  in  the  vegetation  south  of  latitude 
44°.  The  mountains  there  are  covered  with  chesnut  woods ;  evergreens 
take  the  place  of  oaks,  and  the  maritime  and  stone  pines  of  other  conifers. 
The  plane-tree,  flowering-ash,  carob,  laurels,  lentisks,  oleanders,  cistus, 
and  a  host  of  dyeing,  medicinal,  and  aromatic  plants  abound,  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  is  almost  continually  covered  with  a  carpet  of  brilliant 
and  odorous  flowers. 

The  animal  kingdom  in  Europe  is  less  varied  than  the  vegetable ;  but 
this  inferiority  is  fully  compensated  by  the  usefulness  and  value  of  its  chief 
specimens  of  zoology.  Some  of  the  animals  known  to  have  existed  on  this 
continent  are  now  extinct,  or  nearly  so ;  the  urus,  or  bison,  is,  however, 
still  found  in  Poland  ;  and  the  clearing  of  forests,  &/C.,  has  greatly  ohecked 
the  increase  of  those  that  still  exist.  According  to  Cuvier  the  total  num- 
ber of  species  of  the  mammalia  inhabiting  this  portion  of  the  earth,  is  only 
about  150,  and  of  this  number  only  58  are  peculiar  to  Europe.  The  most 
formidable  animals  are  the  white  bear,  confined  to  the  polar  regions  ;  the 
brown  bear,  once  common  throughout  the  continent,  which  now  inhabits  the 
Alps,  Pyrennees,  and  other  remote  mountainous  and  wooded  countries ;  the 
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moLf  rndxhe  vild  boar.  The  largest  animals,  (exclusire  of  the  whale,  %ral« 
n».  k.e..  vhich  inhabit  the  northern  seas,)  are  the  elk  and  reindeer,  the 
IcTt^r  m'  which  is  used  as  a  beast  of  burden  in  the  north.  These  kinds  of 
deatr  p%t  place  in  central  Europe  to  the  red  deer  and  roebuck,  and  these 
Mz^iQ  in  the  AJpine  rej^ons  to  the  chamois  and  ibex.  The  other  principal 
mi,c  animals  are  the  Irnx,  met  with  chiefly  in  the  south :  the  wild-eat,  fbs, 
mtnizi.  fAttT.  Itearer.  pole-cit.  glutton,  porcupine,  hedge-hog,  various  kinds 
of  M^i*^].^.  •^Qirrels.  hares,  rabbits,  rati»,  mice,  6lc. 

1  i>e  d'jfoe^jc  animals  deserre  more  notice.  The  black  cattle  of  Kurope 
haie  kV.^kU*^  to  the  highest  perfection.  The  .«heep  is  unirersally  diffused. 
Tri*  c'jief  race*  at  present  existing,  are  the  Spanish  **  merino,"  Cretan, 
Wt..i:f.ikn  aiid  English.  The  merinos  are  ma^^t  celebrated  for  their  wool, 
but  ikkfrn  alt  aether  the  English  arc  the  most  valuable.  Goats  are  aJso 
T<:fj  Ljmeroas,  and  the  dome>tic  hoe,  evidently  descended  frr>m  the  ao- 
Ci^rit  EuHipean  wild  boar,  is  omnipresent.  The  horses  of  Europe  are 
QZArniiied  in  speed,  strength  and  C4Mira<Te.  Some  naturalists  suppose 
tL*:'fi  to  be  of  Tartar  breed,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  such  origin. 
Tfi^  Eiijlisb  heavy  hor>es  are  unequalled  for  draught,  and  the  race-horses 
ior  fj>^ed  and  bottrMn.  The  latter,  and  the  hunters,  have  been  crossed 
witxi  Arab  hordes,  the  first  of  which  was  imported  so  late  as  the  reign  of 
iaiTt^  I.  The  ass  of  southern  Europe  is  a  tine  and  noble  animal,  but  de- 
generates sadly  in  more  northern  latit'jdes.  It  is  much  valued  for  the 
tprt^iuz  of  muJes.  the  su re-footed ness  and  hardiness  of  which  render  them 
hi^:..y  ii«^iul.  I'he  domestic  cat  seems  to  be  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
miifi  *;^cies. 

Toe  bird  tribe  is  much  more  varied  than  that  of  quadrupeds.  As 
m^ny  as  4<>0  different  species  have  been  enumerated ;  but  many  of  these 
are  only  birds  of  p^sa^e,  and  are  indigenous  to  other  lands.  Four  species 
of  lult'ire  inhabit  the  Al^.ine  riri:T^rs,  but  arc  seldom  seen  in  the  higher 
latitude:*.  In  the  rocky  and  mountimous  parts  of  the  north  their  places 
are  supplied  by  enormou?  eajle*.  falcons,  large  owls,  and  other  birds  of 
pr'ry.  .Most  of  the  birds  of  the  Arctic  regit»n  are  aquatic.  In  the  south 
thfrr^.  \^  a  great  intermixture  of  the  birds  of  Africa  and  Asia,  as  the  Balea- 
ric crane,  pelican,  ffamin^ro,  6lc.  The  common  sorts  of  game  are  general- 
ly didfu^ed  all  over  Europe;  but  the  re<l-grouse  is  confined  to  Scotland, 
and  IS  said  to  be  the  only  sjiecies  peculiar  to  Great  Britain.  Bustards 
alK>und  in  some  parts  of  Turkey  and  Greece.  In  general,  European  birds 
cannot  boast  of  very  brilliant  plumage,  but  they  excel  all  others  in  melody. 

The  family  of  reptiles  is  not  very  numerous,  and  few  are  either  large  or 
venomous.  In  the  Mediterranean  a  very  delicate  species  of  turtle  (tcstudo 
caritta)  is  found,  an<l  in  some  of  the  Austrian  lakes,  the />ri /fi/.<  an^tiintts^ 
a  singular  link  between  reptiles  and  fishes.  Of  the  latter  named  claims  of 
aniin'ils,  the  principal  are  the  herring,  cod,  whiting,  mackerel,  haddock, 
mullet,  anchovy  and  tunny  in  the  oceans  and  seas :  and  the  salmon,  trout, 
carp,  perch,  &,c.,  in  firesh  waters.  The  anchovy  and  tunny  are  almost  con- 
fined to  the  Mediterranean,  where  their  capture  forms  a  valuable  branch 
of  industry.  Crustacea  are  particularly  nnmerous  in  the  north,  and  the 
molliisca  in  the  south;  the  latter  are  particularly  abundant  and  various  in 
the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  anciently  so  famed  for  the  murei,  affording  the  Tyrian 
dve. 

In  some  parts  of  Europe,  scorpions  and  tarantulas  are  sometimes  trouble- 
some ;  mosquitoes  infest  the  south,  and  the  gnat  and  gadlly  the  middle  re- 
gions     Europe  is  generally,   however,  considered  by  naturalists  as  the 
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grand  region  of  butterflies.  The  European  ''  annelides  "  include  the  me- 
dicinal leech,  so  plentiful  in  the  pools  of  Germany,  Sweden  and  Poland. 
Radiated  animals,  zoophytes,  d&c,  are  particularly  abundant  on  the  south- 
ern coasts,  where  some  of  them,  as  the  **  actinias,"  are  used  as  food,  and 
where  the  coral  fisheries  employ  many  hands.  (Murray — Malte-Brun — 
Balbij  &c.) 

The  population  of  Europe  within  the  limits  already  described,  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  censuses  and  estimates,  a  fraction  short  of  253,000,000. 
Estimating  the  surface  of  Europe  at  3,700,000  English  square  miles,  this 
population  is  in  a  proportion  of  70  inhabitants  to  each  square  mile. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Malte-Brun,  that  in  the  two  great  regions  of 
Europe,  viz.  the  western  and  eastern,  each  portion,  taken  as  a  whole,  is 
more  populous  the  further  it  lies  to  the  south.  Thus,  in  the  first  of  these 
two  great  divisions,  the  population  of  the  northern  portion  is  less  than  that 
of  the  central,  and  the  population  of  the  central  than  that  of  the  southern. 
In  the  second  the  same  difference  will  be  observed,  if  we  divide  Russia 
into  two  portions ;  and  then,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  similar  compari- 
sons, combine  the  northern  and  central  portions  of  Western  Europe.  In  re- 
gard to  the  latter,  we  will  find  the  population  of  the  united  portions  to  be  about 
127  to  the  square  mile,  and  that  of  the  southern  portion  to  be  248  to  the 
same  extent  of  surface.  In  Eastern  Europe,  the  number  of  inhabitants  to 
the  square  mile,  will  be  found  to  be  28  in  the  northern  portion,  and  51  in 
the  southern.  Thus  the  proportions  in  the  same  regions  may  be  consid- 
ered nearly  analogous.  Another  cause  regulating  density  of  population 
may  be  noticed.  If  we  compare  the  different  states  with  one  another,  we 
shall  generally  find  that  those  which  possess  many  islands,  and  widely-ex- 
tended coasts,  have  a  greater  command  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  than 
others  which  lie  in  the  bosom  of  the  land.  Thus  it  happens  that  Britain 
and  Holland,  both  of  which  are  divided  by  natural  or  artificial  channels 
into  numerous  islands,  are,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  territory, 
the  most  populous  of  the  European  states.  From  the  same  cause  popula- 
tion is  more  dense  in  France  than  in  Austria,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
than  in  that  of  Sardinia,  and  in  the  Ionian  Isles  than  in  Turkjsy. 

The  present  people  inhabiting  Europe,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  Cau- 
casus, are  said  to  be  derived  from  ten  distinct  races  or  families.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  remark,  that  the  more  ancient  the  stock  the  less  numerous  are  the 
people,  which  are  either  almost  extinct,  or  have  so  amalgamated  with  other 
families  as  to  have  obliterated  most  traces  of  their  original  features.  It  is 
not,  however,  intended  to  inquire  into  the  history  of  these  races,  but  merely 
to  mention  their  name  and  location,  and  other  incidental  circumstances  in 
relation  thereto.  That  department  belongs  rather  to  the  (Ethnologist  than 
the  merely  descriptive  writer,  and  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  purpose  of 
this  work. 

1.  The  Spanish  or  Iberian  family  includes  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Peninsula :  the  Portuguese,  Basques,  as  well  as  the  true  Spaniards.  Not- 
withstanding the  various  admixtures  it  has  undergone  in  the  lapse  of  cen- 
turies, this  family  is  sufficiently  distinct,  in  color,  features  and  intellectual 
characteristics,  and  constitutes  essentially  a  different  race  from  any  inhabi- 
ting the  ultra-Pyrenine  countries.  The  Spaniards  have  displayed  the  Euro- 
pean character  in  their  resistance  to  and  final  conquest  of  the  Arabs;  in 
their  conquest  and  settlement  of  South  America ;  in  their  progress  in  the 
fine  arts,  and  in  the  production  of  such  a  genius  as  Cervantes. 
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2.  In  the  Italians,  the  ancient  type  has  been  preserved,  notwithslmndiiiff 
much  admixture  with  Greek  and  Gorman  bltxMi.  They  retain  much  of  ibe 
classic  beauty  s»o  well  represented  in  ancient  Roman  statuary.  The  statues 
of  Augustus  and  Napuleon,  lM>th  of  Italian  original,  are  weil-adapied  in 
outline  and  feature  for  either  sovereign,  so  alike  have  been  the  two  in  ex- 
ternal ap()earance.  Of  the  di^tin<rui>hed  men  produced  by  this  race,  it  is 
superfluous  to  speak  ;  all  history  is  full  of  their  deeds. 

3.  The  Greek  family  comprises  the  inhabitants  of  the  Grecian  continent 
and  islands,  including  the  Illyri:uis,  Albanians,  Tiiessalonians,  Slc.  The 
ideal  type  of  these  is  to  Ik*  found  in  tiie  A|mi1]o,  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  and 
other  tine  remains  of  antitpiity  ;  and  the  reality  in  the  statues  of  the  great 
men  in  the  museums  of  Italy,  and  in  the  modern  (i reeks.  Though  suhjo* 
gated  for  nearly  four  hundred  years,  they  have  preserved  themselves  as  a 
distinct  people,  and  are  now,  as  of  ol<l,  remarkable  f(»r  personal  beantj. 
The  genius  of  this  family  is  displayed  in  the  lontr  line  of  illustrious  war- 
riors, poets,  and  oratitrs,  that  adorn  its  early  history.  By  the  Greeks,  the 
arts  and  civilization  were  spread  o\er  Kur«ipe,  and  to  them  we  arc  indebted 
for  all  rati<mal  literature  and  science. 

4.  The  Turkish  or  Tartar,  is  the  oidy  oriental  race  that  ever  succeeded 
in  forming  by  conquest  a  permanent  .M'ttlement  in  Europe.  Little  inter- 
mixed with  European  naticns,  they  preserve  nil  the  peculiarities  of  their 
Eastern  origin.  The  empire  they  have  founded,  however,  is  now  tottering 
to  its  downfall,  and  ha<l  it  not  been  for  the  jealousies  of  the  European 
powers,  would  long  since  hive  rea>e<I  to  exist. 

5.  The  Celtic  family,  is  rec<nrniz<'<l  in  the  native  Irish,  the  Highlanders, 
and  the  Welsh ;  the  inhabitants  «»f  Bretagne,  nn<l  parts  of  BeJirium  and 
Switzerland.  They  are  the  (iauls  of  Ca-sar.  and  tlie  Caledonians  and  Si- 
lures  of  Tacitus ;  and  are  distinguished  from  the  Teutonic  races,  both 
physically  and  intellectually.  They  are  darker  in  complexion  and  sharper 
in  features.  In  the  Irish  they  are  essentially  uirly.  The  intellectual  en- 
dowments of  this  family  are  marked  with  more  pleasing  traits  :  they  are 
capable  of  abstru.se  stu<lies,  and  the  elegant  in  their  literature  is  very  per- 
ceptible. The  animal  pa**>i<»ns,  however,  are  notoriously  prominent,  and 
too  often  more  than  acountervale  to  tlu'  intelleriual  and  moral  peculiarities, 
which  they  undoubtedly  po.^sess  in  a  high  degre(\  Naturally  they  are  of 
an  easy  disposition,  but  evtreiiic  in  their  likes  and  dislikes,  and  their  friend- 
ships and  enmities  are  alike  danirer<  us.  As  s(  Idlers,  they  fight  bravely  and 
fiercely  ;  as  politicians,  they  an-  f.ictioiis  ;  but  as  husbands  and  wives,'  they 
are  faithful  Ut  each  other  and  kind  to  their  oflVpring.  There  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  among  this  race  an  inrr'parity  to  uniie,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
they  can  never  become  a  strong:  naiion.  I!itl:erti>,  and  for  a  long  period, 
they  have  been  politically  annexed  to  otluT  nation^,  but  it  has  always  re- 
sulted to  the  discomfort  of  their  alJies,  and  prnnoted  commotions  and  civil 
strife.  Spain,  Ireland,  and  Celtic  Switzcrlin<l.  are  ex<*niplars  of  this  con- 
duct, and  in  a  treat  measure  tlie  s.inie  obtains  in  the  Tnited  States.  This 
race,  however,  has  pnidnred  s  we  jjreat  men  :  as  Wellington,  Emmet,  and 
O'Connell,  in  the  p(»litiral  w(»rM  :  CJoldMnith  ami  M<!ore,  in  literature;  and 
a  long  catalogue  in  the  walk^  of  st-i<nre  and  the  arts. 

6.  The  Teutonic  or  (ierman  family,  thouLdi  scarcely  known  tyro  thou- 
sand years  ago,  is  now  the  ru'lri-j  race  of  Europe.  It  en;braces  the  Swedes, 
Norwegians,  Danes,  Dutch,  (if  rirnris,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  Scotch 
and  English.  In  its  <»wn  c<Mintry  this  family  has  never  been  conquered; 
but  has  been  itself  the  most  extensive  and  permanent  of  all  conquerora  as 
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is  shown  by  its  conquest  of  France,  England,  Italy  and  Spain,  and  the  still 
more  extensive  conquests  it  has,  through  these  countries,  achieved  in  for- 
eign parts.  It  is  still  progressing  in  all  that  tends  to  a  high  degree  of  civi- 
lization, and  will  no  doubt  one  day  assume  universal  empire.  Luther, 
Milton,  and  Newton,  are  fair  representatives  of  the  Teutonic  race ;  while 
Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Charles  XII.  exhibit  its  ruder  and  more  vigorous 
features. 

7.  The  next  great  family  is  the  Sclavonic,  embracing  Russians,  Poles,  an^ 
Lithuanians,  and  a  portion  of  the  Bohemians,  the  Wends,  Dalmatians,  Cro 
atians,  Sclavonians,  Bosnians,  Servians  and  Bulgarians.  They  are  superior 
in  energy  to  the  Asiatic  races,  and  have  made  considerable  progress  in  civil- 
ization. Peter  the  Great  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  man  produced  by 
this  race,  and  his  portrait  is  a  favorable  specimen  of  it.  The  present  Em- 
peror of  Russia  is  much  superior  in  talents  and  education  to  the  general- 
ity of  the  Sclavonians. 

8.  The  Finnish  is  a  small  family  in  the  north  of  Europe,  resembling  in 
habits  and  features  the  Esquimaux  of  North  America.  They  have  made 
little  progress  in  civilization,  and  many  of  them  to  this  day  lead  a  nomadic 
life. 

9.  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  Besarabia,  are  in- 
habited by  a  variety  of  races  not  easily  ascertained ;  but  they  are  said  to  be 
descended  from  the  Magyars  of  Asia.  The  ancient  inhabitants  were  the 
Pannonians  and  Dacians,  whose  robust  and  manly  forms  are  well  represent- 
ed in  their  statues  of  their  kings  and  warriors,  many  of  which  still  exist. 
The  present  race  is  tall  and  handsome,  and  endowed  with  high  intellectual 
qualities.  If  the  ancestors  of  this  race  were  of  eastern  origin,  which  is 
doubtful,  they  have  retained  none  of  the  peculiarities  of  any  of  the  existing 
races  of  Asia  either  in  mind  or  body.  They  have  attained  to  great  civili- 
zation. 

10.  The  Mongolian  family,  either  in  a  nomadic  or  other  rude  state,  such  as 
the  Samoyedes,  the  Soiyanes,  Permians,  Wotyuks,  Kalmucs,  and  Kirghises, 
inhabit  the  north-eastern  portion  of  Europe.  Jews,  a  portion  of  the  Semitic 
family,  are  dispersed  over  all  the  continent,  but  are  most  numerous  in  the 
rudest  parts  of  Russia  and  Poland.  In  many  parts  their  identity  is  almost 
lost  by  intermixture. 

Asiatics,  Africans,  and  indeed  representatives  of  the  whole  world,  are 
settled  in  Europe,  but  it  would  be  an  endless  and  futile  task  to  specify  them 
among  Europeans.     They  will  ever  remain  distinct  or  become  annihilated. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  position  of  Europe  at  the  present 
day,  in  regard  to  its  political  divisions,  governments,  religions,  dtc.  These, 
however,  we  shall  only  briefly  enumerate,  as  they  will  be  more  fully  de- 
scribed under  the  separate  articles  relating  to  each  political  family. 

Christianity  in  its  various  forms  sheds  a  benign  influence  over  all  the  sur- 
face of  Europe,  and  is  professed,  with  few  insignificant  exceptions,  by  nearly 
the  whole  of  its  numerous  inhabitants.  The  Turks  alone,  as  a  people,  deny 
its  authenticity. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  extends  its  authority  over  almost  the  whole  of 
France,  Belgium,  and  Holland  ;  the  whole  of  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sar- 
dinia ;  seven-eighths  of  Ireland  ;  the  greater  part  of  Austria  ;  nearly  one-half 
of  the  Swiss  confederation  and  the  secondary  states  of  Germany,  and 
over  a  fractional  part  of  Turkey.  The  Greek  or  Eastern  Church  is 
established  in  Russia,  the  Ionian  isles,  the  kingdom  of  Greece  and  the 
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three  principalities  of  Serria,  Wallachia,  and  Moldaria.  Its  doctrines  are 
professed  by  nearly  one-half  of  European  Turkey,  and  by  a  very  large  moietj 
of  the  subjects  of  Austria,  especially  in  Transylvania,  Hungary,  Croatia, 
Sclavonia,  and  Dalmatia. 

The  Protestant  Churches,  or  those  which  in  point  of  doctrine  differ  from 
Roman  and  Greek,  are  but  proportionally  small  in  number,  but  in  intplli- 

fence  and  piety  are  pre-eminent,  and  are  of  several  denoniination^.  The 
.utherans  are  the  dominant  sect  in  Prussia,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Hanover,  Saxony,  and  in  Wurtemberg  and  other  German  states.  Its  doc- 
trines and,  forms  are  also  adhered  to  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Rus:^ian  pro> 
▼inces  of  the  Baltic,  and  by  a  number  of  individuals  in  Austria,  eApecially 
in  Transylvania,  Hungary,  &c.  The  Calvinists  prevail  principally  in  Hol- 
land, the  Swiss  Cantons  of  Berne,  Zurich,  Bale,  &,c.,  &c.,  in  the  duchy 
of  Nassau,  £!lectoral  Hesse,  the  principalities  of  Lippe,  Anhalt,  and  in  some 
of  the  other  German  states.  Calvinists  are  also  numerous  in  France,  Prus- 
sia and  Austria,  and  they  form  a  vast  majority  of  the  pei>plc  of  Sci  tland. 
The  Anglican  or  English  Episcopal  is  the  established  Church  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  ;  but  in  point  of  political  rights  and  privileges,  Church- 
men and  dissenters  have  of  late  years  been  placed  nearly  on  an  equal  fin^ting. 
It  may  be  remarked  with  sufficient  correctness,  that  the  Roman  Catholic, 
Protestant  and  Greek  Churches  constitute  the  three  great  religiou:>  and  geo- 
graphical divisions  of  Europe,  since  the  first  prevails  in  the  southern,  the 
second  in  the  northern,  and  the  last  in  the  eastern  countries.  Besides  these 
three  great  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  Christian  Europe,  there  are  some  minor 
religious  communities,  separated  from  the  general  mass ;  such  as  the  Wes- 
leyan  and  other  Methodists,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  the  Mention ites 
or  Baptists,  in  Britain,  Holland,  Prussia,  Russia  and  Germany  :  the  Sr.ciu- 
ians  in  Transylvania,  and  the  Unitarians  in  England  ;  the  Quakers  in  Erg- 
land  and  the  Netherlands  ;  and  several  other  sects  of  inferior  impiTtance. 

That  portion  of  the  population  of  Europe  which  does  not  include  the  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity,  may  be  classed  under  four  religions,  viz.  1 .  Islainism, 
the  dominant  religion  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  professed  by  all  the  Turk- 
ish population  of  Russia;  2.  Judaism,  professed  by  the  Jews  thron^rhout 
Europe  ;  3.  Samism,  or  the  religion  professed  by  the  wandering  hordes  of 
Kalmucs  in  Russia ;  and  lastly,  Idolatry,  which  is  to  l>e  found  only  among 
Uie  uncivilized  and  rude  nations  in  the  extreme  north  and  east  of  the  con- 
tinent The  few  dissentients  from  all  religious  forms  are  too  insignificant 
to  enumerate 

The  several  states  of  Europe  present  every  possible  form  of  government, 
from  the  extreme  of  absolute  despotism  to  that  of  pure  democracy  ;  but  in 
general  it  may  be  possible  to  reduce  these  forms  of  government  into  three 
general  classes,  namely,  autocracies  or  absolute  monarchies,  limited  or  con- 
stitutional monarchies,  and  republics.  Each  of  these  three  classes,  however, 
presents  shades  of  character  which  are  highly  embarrassing;  and  there 
are  even  some  states  which  cannot  be  brought  under  a  rigorous  classifica- 
tion, as  sometimes  a  portion  of  their  terrritory  may  belong  to  one  class, 
and  another  portion  to  a  second.  Thus,  in  Austria,  the  several  principalities 
have  in  most  cases  retained  their  original  forms  of  government,  each  differ- 
ing essentially  from  the  other.  Other  monarchies  again,  like  that  of  Prussia, 
exhi!)it  shades  of  character  so  very  delicate,  that  they  may  with  equal  pro- 
priety be  placed  either  in  the  first  or  the  second  class.  We  reserve  our 
further  remarks  on  these  points  for  our  special  descriptions,  which  will 
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include  some  account  of  the  leading  features  of  the  respective  governments 
of  the  different  European  states. 

On  arbitrary  assumption,  the  five  countries,  namely,  England,  France, 
Russia^  Prussia  and  Austria,  are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  European  states. 
The  question  of  precedence,  however,  is  extremely  complicated,  and  is  open 
to  the  influence  of  many  modifying  circumstances.  Thus,  while  in  relation 
to  military  preponderance,  none  of  the  other  states  can  rival  Russia,  Britain^ 
on  the  other  hand,  surpasses  them  all  in  maritime  strength.  France  iM 
manufacturing  industry  and  territorial  wealth  yields  only  to  Britain  ;  and  if 
its  military  force  numerically  is  inferior  to  that  of  Austria,  its  extent  of  coast 
and  its  navy  place  it  far  above  the  latter.  Least  in  point  of  political  im- 
portance, probably,  stand  the  little  principalities  of  Lichtenstein  and  Mo- 
naco, and  the  seignory  or  lordship  of  Kniphausen,  the  last  of  which,  with 
its  microscopic  territory  of  17  square  miles,  containing  less  than  3,000  in- 
habitants, contributes  a  contingency  of  20  men  to  the  army  of  the  Ger- 
manic Confederacy. 

The  existing  political  divisions  of  Europe  comprehend  three  Empires,  5tx- 
teen  Kingdoms,  one  Ecclesiastical  Elective  Monarchy,  seven  Grand  Duchies, 
and  numerous  Duchies,  principalities,  and  other  inferior  orders  of  states, 
with  eight  or  nine  Republics.  The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  title, 
form  of  government,  religion,  extent  and  population,  of  each  approximately, 
and  according  to  authentic  accounts,  to  the  30th  November,  1848. 
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THEUNITED   KINGDOM  OF 

,      GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Tub  group  of  islands  constituting  this  kingdom,  and  of  which  the  islands 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  the  largest,  and  by  far  the  most  important, 
is  situated  between  49^  57'  and  69^49'  north  latitude,  and  between  1^  Aff 
east,  and  10°  27'  west  longitude.  Great  Britain,  the  most  extensive  of 
the  group,  is  politically  divided  into  two  countries — England  and  Scotland 
— which  originally  formed  separate  kingdoms,  and  which  are  still  governed 
by  different  laws.  Ireland,  the  smaller  of  the  large  islands,  iHlikewiseto 
the  same  extent  a  distinct  kingdom  ;  for,  though  it  has  been  subject  to  the 
crown  of  England  since  the  11th  century,  it  nevertheless  had  an  indepen- 
dent legislature  until  its  union  with  Great  Britain  in  1801,  and  still  enjoys 
the  form  of  an  independent  government,  administered  by  a  viceroy,  or  Lord 
Lieutenant.  These  three  kingdoms,  though  now  consolidated  into  one, 
will  require  in  their  description  separate  sections,  and  will  be  described  in 
the  following  order,  viz  :  1.  England  and  Wales;  2.  Scotland  ;  and  3. 
Ireland. 

I.— ENGLAND  AND   WALES. 

England,  inclusive  of  the  princi|fllity  of  Wales,  occupying  the  southern 
portion  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  and  forming  geographically  the  prin- 
cipal division  of  the  United  Kingdom,  is  situated  between  latitudes  50^  and 
55^  45'  north,  and  between  longitudes  6^  west,  and  1°  50'  east.  On  the 
north,  the  only  direction  in  which  it  is  not  surrounded  by  the  sea,  it  is  di- 
vided from  Scotland  by  a  series  of  rivers,  and  a  chain  of  mountains.  The 
greatest  length  from  Lizard*s  Point  in  Cornwall,  to  Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
is  about  400  miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth  from  St.  David's  Head,  Pem- 
brokeshire, to  the  east  coast  of  Essex,  is  300  miles.  The  area  has  been  va- 
riously computed  at  50,387  and  57,960  square  miles,  of  which  only  one- 
fourth  part  is  uncultivated. 

England  is  generally  a  level  or  undulating  country.  In  the  north,  some 
mountains  traverse  the  surface  in  several  directions ;  in  the  south,  however, 
there  are  no  considerable  elevations,  and  the  hills  only  serve  to  diversify  the 
country,  and  give  it  that  picturesque  outline  for  which  it  is  noted.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  Scottish  border  is  formed  by  the  Cheviot  hills,  a  chain 
of  considerable  elevation,  and  from  which  a  range,  varying  from  1,200  to 
3,000  feet,  diverges  southward,  through  Cumberland,  Yorkshire  and  Lan- 
cashire, to  the  middle  of  Derbyshire.  This  chain  forms  the  watershed  of  the 
north  country.  Connected  with  this,  but  almost  separated  from  it  by  the  val- 
lies  of  the  Eden  and  the  Lune,  is  a  lofty  group  of  mountains,  which  cover  a 
great  portion  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  where  Scawfell,  Helvellyn, 
Skiddaw  and  Bowfell  rise  respectively  to  3,166,  3,055,  3,022,  and  2,911  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  second  great  watershed  of  the  country 
is  formed  by  a  range  of  table-lands,  rising  sometimes  into  hills,  and  extend- 
ing in  a  tortuous  line  through  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  coun- 
ties of  Lincoln,  Northampton,  Oxford,  Gloucester,  Somerset  and  Dorset; 
where  it  terminates  at  the  islands  of  Portland  and  Pur  beck.  It  is  chiefly 
composed  of  oolitic  rocks,  rising  above  a  lias  tbrmaiion,  and  presents  gen- 
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erally  a  bold  escarpment  to  the  west,  with  a  regular  slope  to  the  east.  This 
range  tonns  the  Cotswold,  Mendip,  Uuantock  and  Brendon  hills,  in  the 
last  of  which  Diinkerry  Inmcoii.  one  (^fthe  highest  siimniits  in  the  west  of 
England,  rises  to  the  heiirlii  of  \M0  feet.  The  Chalk  hills  which  traverse 
the  s»iith  and  east,  diverge  from  Salisbury  plain.  One  of  these  extends 
throu;rh  Hampshire  an<l  Sussex  to  Beachy  Head,  forming  the  '*  South 
Downs  ;*'  a  sectmd  extends  in  nearly  the  same  direction  through  Hampshire, 
Surrey  and  Kent,  and  forms  the  **  North  Downs ;"  while  the  third  asi 
most  important  range  pursues  a  nortli-ea.sterly  direction,  and  forms  the  east- 
ern border  of  the  *'  Fens."  The  south-western  counties  are  occupied  with 
mountains  of  granitic  formati<»n,  sometimes  called  the  Devonian  ran^e,  the 
principal  chain  of  which  extends  from  the  v.'Je  of  Hxeter  to  the  Land's  End. 
Wales  is  occupied  by  a  system  of  high  and  rugged  mountains,  which  coii-> 
stitute  several  groups  and  chains,  and  intersect  thcc<mntry  in  various  direcv 
tions,  between  the  Bristol  Channel  and  the  Irish  Sea.  The  highest  and 
most  broken  part  of  Kiii;land  is  found  near  its  western  coast,  while  the 
principal  plains  and  lowlands  slo^ie  towards  the  German  Ocean. 

Besides  the  m«M>rlands  which  cover  a  large  portion  of  the  mountain  dis» 
tricts,  there  are  t>ther  tracts  of  that  descriptitui,  which  deserve  notice.      The 
eastern  moorlands  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  30  miles  in  lengthy 
and  "20  in  breadth,  consist  cliietly  of  st(»ny   hills  and  peat  mosses,  with  a 
cold   and  ungenial  climate.     There  are,  however,  even  in  this  tract,  sn^me 
fertile   and  well-cultivated  dales.     The  moorlands  of  Staffordshire  occupy 
the  northern  portion  of  the  county,  at  an  elevation  of  5110  to  1154  feet,  and 
are  of  various  quality  and  aspect.     Dartmoor,  in  Devonshire,  covers  a  space 
of  from  ^200,000  to  300,000  acres,  at  a  mean  elevatitm  of  1,700  feet,      lu 
surface  is  extremely  rugged,  and  the  soil,  covered  with  fragmentary  rock, 
is  thin  and  poor.     In  the  highest  part  of  the  nuM)r  there  is  a  morass  of 
about  80,000  acres.     In  the  western  part  of  Somersetshire  is  Exnio«)ry  a 
tract  of  about  *iO,000  acres,  which  is  mostly  waste  and  irreclaimable,  but 
pnMluces  a  small  hardy  breed  of  horses,  and  affords  pasture  to  about  'Jl^OOO 
sheep  of  a  peculiar  breed,  to  which  it  gives  its  name.     Besides  tho.se  hilljr 
moorlands,  there  arc  extensive  heaths  in  England,  principally  in   tSurrey, 
Herts  and  Dorset,  which  consist  of  exceedingly  piKir  land,  and  are  generally 
flat  and  uninteresting;. 

These  ranges  of  mountains,  hills  and  moorlands,  divide  the  country  into  a 
great  variety  of  plains  and  vallies,  which  arc  traversed  by  rivers  and  stream- 
lets, few  of  which  are  naturally  navigable.  A  few  of  the  more  interesting 
of  these  districts  may  be  enumerated.  The  Vale  of  York  nay  justly  be 
regarded  as  the  principal  river  vale  of  the  island.  It  extends  about  60 
miles  in  length  and  l.^  in  breadth,  and  ctmtains  an  area  of  1,000  square 
miles.  Ilolderness,  lying  between  the  II umber  and  the  sea,  is  a  plain  with 
a  low  but  undulating  surface,  of  about  '270,000  acres.  The  city  of  Carlisle 
is  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  large  plain  of  :{00,000  acres.  The  Vale  of  the 
Severn,  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  England,  extends  through  Glou- 
cestershire  and  Worcestershire,  for  40  miles.  The  Vale  of  Exeter  con- 
tains 200  square  miles  ;  and  the  Vale  of  Taunton,  about  one  half  the  extent^ 
produces  the  finest  crops  and  fruits,  and  enjoys  a  particularly  mild  climate. 
Between  the  North  and  South  Downs  is  the  Weald  of  Kent,  Surrey  and 
Sussex,  a  level  tract  of  1 ,000  square  miles.  The  Fens  form  a  level  tract 
of  about  400,000  acres  of  very  low,  marshy  lands,  lying  around  the  Wash, 
principally  in  Cambri<lge  and  Lincoln,  but  partly  also  in  Northampton, 
Norfolk^  Suffolk  and  Huntingdon.     Romney  Marsh,  in  Kent,  ia  oonneded 
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with  the  Welland,  Denge  and  Guilford  marshes,  in  Surrey,  which  together 
form  a  tract  of  50,000  acres,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  rich  and  produ^ 
tive.  The  marshes  of  Somersetshire  are  likewise  of  considerable  extent 
and  importance.  These  lie  along  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  are  traversed  by 
the  rivers  Axe,  Brue  and  Parret,  and  in  point  of  fertility  are  not  surpassed 
by  any  in  the  kingdom.  Salisbury  Plain  and  Marlborough  Downs  are  also 
important  tracts.  But  the  largest  plain  in  England  is  that  which  extends 
from  the  Thames  north-eastward,  through  Essex,  Suffolk  and  Norfolk, 
comprehending  nearly  the  whole  of  these  counties,  with  a  considerable 
portion  of  those  bordering  upon  them  to  the  west. 

The  sea-coasts  of  England  present  every  variety  of  form,  and  are  much 
modified  by  the  character  of  the  adjacent  country.  In  some  places,  as 
in  Cornwall,  Kent,  part  of  Norfolk  and  Wales,  they  are  high  and  steep ; 
while  in  other  places  they  are  low,  sandy  and  marshy ;  but  exhibit,  on  the 
whole,  appearances  so  various  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  generalization. 
Though  partaking  more  of  a  level  than  the  rugged  character,  they  still  dif- 
fer essentially  from  their  opposite  coasts  of  Flanders,  Holland,  &c.,  which 
present  one  continued  flat  for  more  than  300  miles.  The  only  part  of  Eng- 
land, indeed,  that  bears  any  resemblance  to  these  are  the  coasts  of  Lincoln- 
shire and  the  coasts  of  the  Wash,  in  the  adjoining  counties  of  Cambridge 
and  Norfolk. 

The  whole  coast  is  indented  with  arms  of  the  sea,  forming  bays  and 
estuaries  of  considerable  importance.  On  the  eastern  coast  are  the  estu- 
aries of  the  Tyne  and  Tees,  in  Northumberland  and  Durham  ;  Runswick 
Bay,  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  Filey  Bay  and  Bridlington  Bay,  on  the  coast  of 
Yorkshire ;  the  Humber,  a  large  estuary  between  York  and  Lincoln  ;  the 
Wash,  between  Lincoln  and  Norfolk ;  Solebay,  off  Southwold,  in  Suffolk ; 
the  estuaries  of  the  Stour  and  of  the  Thames ;  Yarmouth  Roads,  and  the 
Downs,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Kent ;  on  the  south  coast  are  the  Solent, 
Southampton- Water  and  Spithead,  forming,  together,  a  large  navigable 
strait  between  Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  Solent  is  in  most 
places  about  two  miles  wide,  but  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  rocks  called  the 
"  Needles,"  the  western  point  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  it  is  contracted  to  less 
than  a  mile  by  a  remarkable  tongue  of  land,  which  projects  from  Hamp- 
shire ;  Hurst  Castle  occupies  the  extcemity  of  this  projection,  and  owing 
to  the  narrowness  of  the  passage,  the  tide  runs  through  it  with  such  force 
that  it  has  deepened  the  channel  to  28  fathoms.  Southampton- Water  is  a 
deep  inlet,  stretching  upwards  of  10  miles  into  Hampshire,  and  navigable 
for  vessels  of  considerable  burthen.  Spithead  derives  its  name  from  a 
sand  bank  called  the  **  Spit,"  which  extends  about  three  miles  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  from  Gosport.  The  other  bays,  &c.,  on  this  coast  are  at 
St.  Helen's  Road,  off  the  east  of  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  Studland  Bay,  on  the 
Dorsetshire  coast ;  Torbay  and  Start  Bay,  in  Devonshire ;  Portland  Roads, 
a  good  anchorage  on  the  east  side  of  Portland  Island ;  Plymouth  Sound, 
between  Devon  and  Cornwall ;  the  estuary  of  the  Tamer  and  Plym ;  Pol- 
kerris  Bay,  between  Plymouth  and  Falmouth ;  Falmouth  Harbor  and 
Mount  Bay,  off  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  On  the  western  coast  we  find  St. 
Ives'  Bay,  in  Cornwall ;  Barnstable  Bay,  in  Devon ;  the  Bristol  Channel,  a 
deep  gulf  between  Wales,  on  the  north,  and  Devon  and  Somerset,  on  the 
south,  about  25  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  contracted  to  eight  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  estuary  of  the  Severn  ;  Bridgewater  Bay,  Swansea  Bay  and 
Caermarthen  Bay,  dependencies  of  the  Bristol  Channel ;  Milford  Haven 
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and  St.  Bride's  Bay,  in  Pembroke ;  Cardigan  and  CaernarTon  Bays  ;  Menai 
Strait,  between  Caernarron  and  the  Isle  of  Anglenca,  which  is  crossed  bf 
a  magnificent  suspension  bridge,  the  largest  in  the  kingdom ;  Holyhead  Bay; 
Lancaster  and  Morecambe  bays,  in  the  north-western  part  of  Lancashire; 
the  Soleway  Firth,  d&c,  6lc.  Many  of  thcne  bays  and  inlets  are  important 
to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  while  others  are  shallow,  and  obstmcted 
by  bars,  banks  and  shoals,  whicJi  are  visible  at  low  water. 

The  capes  best  known,  and  of  most  importance  to  the  mariner,  are  :— 
^Flamborough-Hcad  and  *Spurn-lIcad,  Yorkshire ;  Gibraltar  Point,  in  Lin- 
colnshire  ;  Hunstanton  Cliff,  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  Wash  ;  ^Cromor 
Headland  and  Winterton-Ncss,  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk ;  Oxford-Ness,  in 
Suffolk ;  the  Naze,  in  Essex ;  •North  Foreland,  •Stmlh  Foreland,  and 
Dungeness,  in  Kent;  •Beachy-Head  and  Sels(!aBill,  in  Su^*sex  ;  *Hurat- 
Point,  in  Hampshire  ;  Duniioso-Head  and  the  •Noedlcs,  Isle  of  Wight ;  St 
Alban's-Head,  and  •Portland-Bill,  in  Dorset;  Ht>p('.*8  Nose,  Berry-Head, 
Start-Point,  Prawle-Point,  Balt-Hcad  and  Stoke-Point,  in  Devon  ;  Rame- 
Head,  DeadmanVPoint,  Lizard's-Point,  Land's-Knd,  Cape  Cornwall,  Tre- 
vose-Head,  and  Pcntire,  in  Cornwall;  Hartland-Point,  Baggy-Point,  and 
Mort  Point,  in  Devon  ;  Penarth-Hcad,  Mumbles-Head,  and  WorniH-Head, 
in  Glamorganshire;  St.  Goven's-Head,  St.  AnnVHead,  St.  David's-Head, 
and  Strumble-Hcad,  in  Pembrokeshire ;  Brach-y-Pwll,  the  south-western 
point  of  Caernarvon ;  •Linis-Point  or  Llane-Lian,  the  north-eastern  extre- 
mity of  Anglesea;  Great  Orme's-Head,  in  Denbigh;  •Point  of  Aire,  in 
Flintshire ;  •St.  BeeVHead,  in  Cumberland ;  and  •Point  of  Aire,  Isle  of 
Man. 

The  coasts  on  every  side  present  a  multitude  of  islands,  which,  more  or 
less,  are  important  to  the  navigator,  and  some  are  large  and  populous,  while 
others  are  mere  rocks,  and  of  use  only  as  beacons  to  direct  the  seaman 
through  the  treacherous  seas  which  surround  the  shores  of  England.     Tbe 
more  noted  are:  of  tht  east  coast — Holy  Island,  or  Lindisfarne,  in  North 
Durham,  celebrated  for  the  remains  of  its  ancient  abbey,  and  a  castle  built 
upon  a  lofty  rock ;  *Fern   Islands  and  Staple  Islands,  two  groups  of  rocks 
lying  off  Bamborough  Castle  in  Northumberland  :  Cotjuet  Island,  also  in 
Northumberland;  tlie  islands  of  Mersea,  Osey,  Northey,  Foulness,  Walla- 
sea,  Potten  and  Canvey,  lying  off  the  coast  of  Essex;   Sheppey  Isle,  off  the 
north  coast  of  Kent;  and  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  the  north-eastern  portion  of 
Kent,  formed  by  the  two  branches  of  the  river  Stour,  which  were  anciently 
a  strait  or  arm  of  the  sea.     Off  the  south  coast  arc — West  Therney  Island, 
in  Sussex ;  Ileyling  Island  in   Hampshire ;  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  large  and 
beautiful  island,  called  the  garden  of  England,  in  Hampshire;  Purbeck  and 
Portland  Islands,  two  peninsulas  off  the  coast  of  Dorset,  noted  for  their 
quarries.     Portland  is  a  vast  mass  of  freestone,  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a 
shingly  beach  nine  or  ten  miles  long,  called  the  Chesil  Bank ;  Eddystone 
Rock,  on  which  the  celebrated  lighthouse  is  erected;   •Longships  Rocks, 
3  miles  west  of  Land's  End  ;  and  the  Scilly  Islands,  a  group  17  in  number — 
the  largest  of  which  are  St.  Mary's,  Fresco,  St.  Martin's,  Ganilly,  Bryer,  and 
St.  Agnes.    The  Norman  or  C'liannel  islands,  which  have  been  an  appendage 
of  the  English  Crown  since  the  eleventh  century,  lie  off  the  south  coast  of 
the  English  Channel.     The  principal  of  these  are  Jersey,  12  miles  by  5  or 
6 ;  Guernsey,  9  miles  by  6 ;   Alderney,  Sark,  Herm,  Caskets,  and   many 
other  islands  and  rocks  of  small  extent.     Between  Alderney  and  Cape  La 

*  The  sita  of  a  llgbthouso. 
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Hague,  in  France,  the  tide  rushes  through  with  great  impetuosity,  from 
which  circumstance  the  passage  has  got  the  name  of  the  **  Race  of  Alder^ 
ney."  On  the  west  coast  we  find  ^Lundy  Island,  at  the  entrance  of  the* 
Bristol  Channel;  Barry  Island,  off  Glamorganshire;  *Flatholm  and  Steep- 
holm,  near  the  mid-channel,  opposite  Bridgewater  Bay ;  Caldy,  Stockham, 
Skomer,  Grasholm,  *Smalls,  Ramsey,  Bishop  and  his  clerks,  all  on  the 
coast  of  Pembroke ;  Cardigan  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Teify  ;  St.  Lud- 
wal  Islands,  *Bradsea  Island ;  Anglesea,  itself  a  county ;  Holyhead,  and 
*South  Stack,  west  of  Anglesea;  "^Skerries  Island;  Helbre  Island,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Dee ;  *Black  Rock,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Mersey  ;  *  Wal- 
ney  Island,  situated  on  the  northern  entrance  to  Morecambe  and  Lancaster 
bays  :  the  large  and  populous  Isle  of  Man ;  and  the  *Calf  of  Man.  This 
catalogue,  however,  contains  numerically  a  few  only  of  the  hundreds  which 
beset  the  coasts — those  of  lesser  importance  we  must  omit 

Besides  the  islands,  there  are  other  noted  places  which  may  with  propriety 
be  adverted  to— as  the  Sandbank,  off  Spurn  Head,  on  which  is  a  floating 
light ;  Dudgeon  Shoal,  26  miles  north  of  Wells,  in  Norfolk ;  the  Anchorage 
of  Lynn  Well  floating  light  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wash ;  *Newarp  Sandbank, 
on  the  Norfolk  coast ;  the  Anchorage  of  Stanford  Channel,  off  Suffolk ; 
Galloper  Sandbank,  20  miles  south  of  Oxford-ness ;  *Sunk  Sandbank,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames ;  the  Anchorage  of  the  Nore,  between  the  Thames 
and  Medway  navigations,  about  three  miles  north-east  of  Sheerness ;  Good- 
win Sands,  near  the  north  sandhead  of  which  the  Goodwin  floating  light  is 
moored,  and  about  seven  miles  south-south-east  of  the  North  Foreland  ;  and 
the  Anchorage  of  the  Gull  Stream  floating  light,  inside  the  Goodwin  Sands, 
and  opposite  to  Sandwich.  All  these  are  on  the  east  coast.  On  the  south 
coast  are  *Owers  Shoal,  off  Sus.sex,  &c. ;  while  on  the  west  coast  are  found 
a  number  of  equally  important  localities,  with  the  position  of  which  it  is  es- 
sential for  the  mariner  to  be  acquainted. 

None  of  the  rivers  of  England  are  very  large,  but  their  value  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  is  in  the  highest  degree  important.  The  Thames, 
which  is  formed  by  the  Lech,  Colne,  Thame  and  Isis,  is  perhaps  the  best 
navigable  stream  in  the  kingdom,  and  certainly  it  is  the  most  frequented. 
It  takes  its  rise  in  Cotswold  Hills  in  Gloucestershire.  Below  the  junction 
of  the  streams  above  named,  it  takes  the  name  of  Isis,  and  afler  its  junction 
with  the  Thame,  near  Dorchester,  it  becomes  the  Thame-isis  or  Thames. 
From  this  pc^nt  it  flows  eastward  to  the  German  Ocean,  receiving  in  its 
course  a  number  of  flne  streams,  which  drain  the  adjoining  counties.  The 
Medway,  one  of  its  tributaries,  is  a  large  river  with  a  wide  estuary,  and  is 
navigable  for  the  largest  ships  up  to  Chatham.  The  Severn  rises  in  the 
east  side  of  Plinlimmon,  in  Montgomeryshire,  and  flows  in  a  circuitous 
direction  through  Salop,  Worcester  and  Gloucester,  and  enters  the  Bristol 
Channel.  It  is  a  larger  river  than  the  Thames.  In  the  first  part  of  its 
course  it  preserves  the  characteristics  of  a  mountain  stream,  being  clear, 
and  at  times  bordered  by  picturesque  sceneiy,  but  on  leaving  Wales  and 
entering  the  more  level  country,  it  becomes  a  full,  slow-flowing  river,  and 
admits  of  ea^y  navigation.  Its  principal  afiluents  are  the  Teme  and  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Avon.  The  tide  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lower  Avon  rises 
48  feet.  The  Wye,  celebrated  for  its  romantic  and  beautiful  scenery,  has 
its  rise  in  the  south  side  of  Plinlimmon,  near  the  sources  of  the  Severn, 
flows  in  a  winding  course  through  Radnor  and  Hereford,  and  af\er  separa- 
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ting  Gloucestershire  and    Monmouthshire,   unites    with  the    SeverD   b6> 
low  Chepstow,  where  the  tide  rises  to  60  feet.     The  Wye  is   navigable 
for  bar^s  for  upwards  of  100  miles.     The  Trent  rises  in  the  moorlandi 
of  Stafford,  and  afler  rcceiTing  many  affluents  from  Leicestershire,  Wai^ 
wickshirc,  Derbyshire,  6lc.,  falls  into  the  Humber.     It  is  navigable  to  Bmv 
ton,  in  Derbyshire,  1 17  miles,  in  which  it  falls  only  118  feet.     The  Hull  is 
a  small  stream  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  having  at  its  mouth  the 
great  commercial  port  of  Kingston-upon-IIuJl.    The  following  are  the  other 
principal  rivers: — the    Till,   AIn,  the  Coquet,  Wensbeck,  BIyth,  Tyne, 
Derweiit,  in  Northumberland  ;  the  Wear,  in   Durham ;  the  Tees,    t>etweeB 
Durham  and  Yorkshire ;  the  Enk,  in  Yorkshire;  the  Witham  and  Glen,  ui 
Lincolnshire ;  the  Nen,  in  Northamptonshire,  joined  by  the  Welland  from 
Leicestershire  and  Rutlandshire  ;  the  Great  Ouse  from  Buckinghamshire, 
which  flows  through  the  counties  of  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge  and 
Norfolk,  into  the  Wash,  and  is  joined  by  the  Tove  in  Northamptonshire  ;  the 
Cam,  or  Granta,  in  Caml>ridgeshire,  the  Lark  and  the  Kennet  from  Suffolk, 
the  Little  Ouse,  the  Wissey  and  the  Nar,  from  Norfolk ;  the   Bure,  Yare 
and  Wcnsom  in  Norfolk ;  the  Wavcney,  between  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  ;  the 
Deben,  Orwell,  and  Stour,  in  Suffolk  ;  the  Colne,  Black  water  and  Chelroer, 
in  Essex ;  the  Stour  in  Kent ;  the  Rother,  Cuchmere,  Ouse,  Adur,  and 
Arun,  in  Sussex  ;  the  Anton  or  Test,  and  the  Itchin,  in  Hampshire ;  the 
Avon  from  Wiltshire,  and  the  Stour  from  Dorcester,  which  enter  the  sea  in 
a  united  stream  between  the  Needles  and  Poole  Harbor ;  the  Frome,  which 
falls  into  Poole  Harbor  ;  the  Otter,  Exe,  Teign,  Dart,  Plym,  Torridge, 
Waldon,  and  Taw,  in  Devonshire  :  the  Tamer  between  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall;  the  Stoke,  Parret,  Brue,  and  Yeo,  in  Somersetshire;  the  Usk,  the 
Taff,  the  Towey,  Teifi,  Rheidiol,  Dyfi,  Conway,  Clywyd,  &c.,  in   Wales; 
the  Dee  in  Wales  and  Cheshire :  the  Mersey  with  its  tributaries,  the  Weav- 
er and  Bollin,  from  Cheshire,  and  Irewcll  and  Roch  from  Lancaster,  fornn 
ing  a  large  estuary  on  which  stands  Liverpool ;  the  Ribble  and  its  tributa- 
ries the  Darmen  and  Douglas ;  the  Wye ;  the  Lune,  on  which  stands  Lan- 
caster, and  which  is  so  celebrated  for  its  fine  vale  and  its  plentiful  supply 
of  salmon,  &c. :  the  Dudden  in  Westmoreland;  the  Cocker  and  the  Eden, 
which  are  joined  by  the  Caldew  and  Petteril,  in  Cuml)erland,  &c.,  6lc, 

The  lakes  of  England  are  more  noted  for  the  picturesque  beauty  of  their 
scenery  than  for  their  extent.  Windermere,  between  Westmoreland  and  Lan- 
cashire, is  the  largeit,  and  occupies  an  area  of  about  one  square  mile.  Ullet- 
water,  the  second  in  size,  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  Helvellyn,  is  partly 
in  Cumberland  and  partly  in  Westmoreland  ;  Hawes- water  is  in  Westraor^ 
land,  about  5  miles  east  of  Helvellyn ;  Thirlemere  or  Leathes-water  lies  oo 
the  western  side  of  Helvellyn  ;  Conistcm  water  lies  west  of  Windermere,  in 
Lancashire,  6lc.  The  other  lakes  are  Rydal  and  Grassmere  waters,  Der- 
went-water,  called  also  Keswick  Lake ;  Bassenthwaite-water,  north  of  Kes- 
wick ;  and  Crummock-water,  Buttermere,  Lowes-water,  Ennerdale-water, 
and  Wast-water,  in  the  south-west  of  Cumberland.  Two  lakes,  named 
Whittleseamere  and  Ramseymere  ore  situated  in  the  north  of  Huntingdon- 
shire. Bala  Lake,  in  Merionethshire,  is  the  largest  in  Wales,  being  about 
four  miles  long  and  one  in  mean  width. 

The  surface  of  England  includes  specimens  of  the  whole  extent  of  the 
series  of  rocks,  from  the  primary,  which  are  found  in  the  ranges  of  moun- 
tains on  the  west,  to  the  lowest  of  the  tertiary,  which  compose  several  dis- 
tricts in  the  south-east ;  strata  intermediate  to  these  divisions  being  found  in 
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succession,  in  proceeding  from  the  west  and  north  towards  the  east  and 
south. 

In  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  eminences  of  granite,  serpentine,  and  feldspar- 
porphyry,  occur,  while  the  slopes  resting  on  them  are  composed  of  different 
kinds  of  slate.  The  granite  of  this  district  is  extensively  used  for  paving  in 
London,  though  considered  less  hard  and  durable  than  that  brought  from 
Scotland.  The  Welsh  mountains  are  composed  chiefly  of  varieties  of  slate 
with  some  intermixture  of  volcanic  rocks,  as  basalt  and  trap ;  while  a  rich 
coal-field,  one  hundred  miles  in  length  and  from  five  to  ten  in  breadth,  rests 
upon  their  southern  verge,  extending  from  Glamorgan  into  Pembrokeshire, 
being  the  largest  coal-field  in  Great  Britain.  The  northern  range  of  moun- 
tains is  also  chiefly  composed  of  slate  rocks,  there  being  only  one  mountain 
of  granite  near  Shap  in  Westmoreland. 

Between  these  ranges  of  mountains  and  a  line  drawn  from  Exmouth, 
through  Bath,  Gloucester,  Leicester,  Nottingham,  and  Tadcaster,  to  Stock- 
ton-upon-Tees,  the  surface  is  composed  of  the  lower  secondary  strata,  in- 
cluding rich  beds  of  coal,  the  existence  of  which  in  this  situation  is  mainly 
what  has  enabled  England  to  become  the  first  manufacturing  country  in 
the  world.  The  eastern  parts  of  the  counties  of  Durham  and  Northumber- 
land, from  the  Tees  northward  to  Berwick,  form  a  peculiarly  valuable  coal- 
field, of  numerous  beds,  from  which  the  metropolis  and  other  cities  in  the 
east  of  England  and  elsewhere  are  supplied  with  this  important  mineral. 
Another  coal-field  of  great  value,  and  that  upon  which  the  manufactures  of 
Manchester  depend,  extends  northwards  from  Macclesfield  to  Oldham,  and 
thence  westward  to  Prescot  near  Liverpool.  A  coal-field  near  Wolver- 
hampton, in  Staffordshire,  is  the  most  valuable  in  the  centre  of  England ; 
upon  it  depend  the  extensive  metallic  manufactures  of  Birmingham. 

To  the  east  of  the  line  drawn  from  Exmouth  to  Bath,  and  thence  by 
Gloucester,  Leicester,  and  Tadcaster,  to  Stockton-upon-Tees,  we  find  the 
upper  rocks  of  the  secondary  formation,  presenting  in  succession  red  sand- 
stone and  red  marl,  lias  limestone  and  clay,  oolitic  limestone,  green  sacd 
with  clay,  and  finally  chalk.  Connected  with  the  red  marl,  great  strata  of 
rock-salt  are  found ;  these  are  extensively  dug  in  Cheshire  and  Worcester- 
shire for  domestic  use.  Lias,  which  extends  from  Lyme  in  Dorsetshire  to 
Whitby  in  Yorkshire,  is  remarkable  for  the  remains  which  it  presents  of  the 
large  Saurian  reptiles.  Beds  of  oolite  limestone,  so  called  from  the  small 
egg-like  globules  contained  in  it,  cover  the  southern  part  of  Gloucestershire, 
and  a  great  part  of  Oxfordshire,  Northamptonshire,  Rutlandshire,  and  the 
eastern  side  of  Lincolnshire.  The  Portland  stone,  so  extensively  used  for 
building,  and  which  is  quarried  in  the  island  of  Portland,  belongs  to  this 
class  of  rocks.  The  chalk  exists  everywhere  to  the  south-east  of  a  line 
commencing  near  Dorchester  on  the  south  coast,  and  passing  through  Wilts, 
Berks,  Norfolk,  and  soon, toFlamborough  Head — excepting  in  Sussex  and 
Kent,  where  it  has  been  carried  off  by  denudation,  exposing  a  peculiar 
formation  called  the  wealden,  and  in  the  bed  of  the  Thames  near  London, 
and  one  or  two  other  places,  where  tertiary  beds  of  clay  occur. 

Tin-ore,  containing  about  three  parts  metal  out  of  four,  is  found  in  thick 
veins  or  vertical  beds  in  the  granite  of  Cornwall,  where  it  has  been  wrought 
since  before  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Romans.  Copper-ore  is 
also  found  extensively  in  that  district,  generally  in  continuation  of  veins, 
which,  in  the  upper  parts,  have  been  composed  of  tin-ore ;  and  in  several 
of  the  same  veins,  lead,  zinc,  and  antimony  are  found.  A  mountain  of 
copper-ore,  named  Parys  Mountain,  has  long  been  wrought  in  the  Isle  of 
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Ang1c5»ea,  but  is  now  supposed  to  he  nearly  exhausted.  Next  in  importtnce 
to  coal,  as  a  mineral  pro<luct,  is  iron,  which  is  extensively  diffused  througb* 
out  Enirland,  though  chicHy  wroutrht  in  the  nei)^hborh(M>d  of  coal,  oo  le- 
count  <»r  that  fuel  bein^  required  for  smelting  it.  This  valuable  metal  is 
uroduced  in  South  Wales  to  the  amount  of  :H!),0()0  tons  annually.  The 
chief  other  districts  where  it  is  wrou;;hl  are  Staffordshire,  Worcestershire, 
and  Yorkshire;  the  entire  priMluce  in  the  year  bein^  a  million  of  tons.  In 
an  acronnt  of  the  mineral  pro(liictinn'<  of  Hnirjand,  it  would  be  improper  to 
overlodk  il'«  clay,  so  extensively  u-Jed  in  the  manufacture  <»f  pottery  (chiefly 
in  St  tff)rdxhire,)  and  in  makini;  bricks  and  tiles  for  building. 

The  iiToH  south-east  division  «)f  Ku;;!  md,  in  whirh  a  comparatively  level 
furfan*  prevails,  exhibits  a  soil  whirli  is  either  chietly  chalky,  or  chiefly 
clav'M',  according  to  the  cliarucicr  of  ilu»  -»nbs!ratum.  Inter:;per.sod  are  a 
few  sandy  tracts,  of  which  B  i^sln*!  Heath  m  ly  l>e  cited  as  an  example.  In 
the  mo.intainous  districts,  the  usual  lii;lit  soil  resultin;i;  from  the  early  rocks 
prevails,  exceptiiiij  where,  in  the  north,  there  has  been  a  peaty  admixture. 
Upon  the  wh<»le.  Hngland  may  be  siiil  to  poN.srss  a  lartre  pro|K)rtion  of  good 
and  productive  soil.  Probal>ly  not  ab<i\e  oiie-ninth  of  the  entire  surface 
(Wales  bein^  included)  is  uiiMisceptible  of  tillaije. 

Tilt'  climate  of  Bnirhnd  is,  as  already  mentioned,  remarkable  for  its  ex- 
emption from  extremes  of  heat  and  C(»ld.      h  displnys  an  unconinmn  amount 
of  variation  within  a  narrow  ranije.     The  averije  temperature  in  winter  is 
about  M  '  of  F^ahrenheil ;  in  summer,  th<*  d  ly  temperature  is  generally  about 
6"i^.     It  is  only  on   rare  occ:isi<ms  that   the  thermometer  reaches  8<P,  or 
sinks  iiclow  *2')^.     The  neiirhlM)rh«MMl  of  the  sea,  which  partly  acc^uints  for 
this  iji  >ieration,is  also  the  cause  why  the  climate  of  Fjiirland  is  more  humid 
than  i<i  usual  in  continental  coiintri(*s  of  similar  latitude.     Being  inclined  to 
cold  a'ld  damp,  it  is  more  tavorahle  to  the  irrowth  than  to  the  ripenintr  of 
vegefaMe  pnKliictions.      It  is  certainly  not  iinftvorable  to  either  the  phv.<«ical 
or  m  »ral  conditi(»n  of  the  people.      Perhaps  even   its  uncertainty  has  been 
the  siil»je,u  of  t<M>  much  irruml)iiiiu.     On  tlii<  point  we  may  adduce  the 
cheerful  opinion  of  (Mrirles   II.,  as  record^il    hy  Sir  Williim  Temple.     **  I 
must  ne(;(ls,"  s-ivs  Sir  William,  **  add  one  tliinir  more  in  favor  of  our  climate, 
which  I  iieard  tlie  kin^r  say,  and  I  tlion:/ht  new  and  riirht,  and  truly  like  a 
kinjr  of  Cnirland  that  love.l  and  esteeiiKMl  his  own  country  :   it  was  in  reply 
to  sj»rne  of  the  company  that  were  n'vilin^  our  climate,  and  extolling  those 
of  Italy  and  Spain,  or  at  least  of  France      lie  said  he  thought  that  was  the 
best  climate  where  he  could  be  abroad  in  tlh*  air  with  pleasure,  or  at  least 
without  trouble  and  inconvenience,  the  most  (hvs  of  the  year,  and  the  most 
hours  of  the  day  ;  and  this  hr  thomrht  hr  mull  br  in  England  more  than  in 
any  nthr  country  in  Europe^     Dt'vonshire  and  some  adjacent  districts  on 
the  southern  coa-st  enjoy  a  temperature  which  in  winter  is,  at  an  average, 
two,  thrwi,  four,  and  even  in  some  inst  nines  five  degrees  ab(we  the  rest; 
and  the.se  districts  are  therefore  recoinmendetl  for  the  residence  of  persons 
afflicted  by  pulmonary  disease. 

The  -nost  conspicuruis  feature  in  the  botany  f>f  England  is  the  fresh  and 
luxuriant  herbage,  resulting  fforii  the  hninility  of  the  climate,  and  which, 
thoU::h  apt  to  be  overlooke<l  by  the  nitives  from  familiarity,  never  fails  to 
strike  the  minds  of  foreigners  with  surprise. 

Much  of  the  S!irf  ice  was  f(»rmerly  under  wood  ;  but  this  has  for  ages 

been  chiefly  confined  to  particular  fore^^ts,  to  the  neighborhood  of  great 

'  mansions,  and  the  enclosures  of  fields.     S.'veral  large  royal  forests  still  ex- 
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I8t  in  England,  the  most  considerable  being  New  Forest  in  Hampshire, 
(66,942  acres,)  and  Dean  Forest  in  Gloucestershire,  (23,015  acres.)  That 
of  Windsor,  though  famed  from  its  situation  and  the  poetry  of  Pope,  is 
much  smaller,  being  only  4,402  acres.  These  were  anciently  the  scenes 
of  courtly  sport,  but  are  now  in  part  reduced  to  cultivation,  or  reserved  fof 
the  production  of  timber  to  be  used  for  the  public  service.  The  parks 
around  the  seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  are  a  peculiar  and  most  inviting 
feature  of  the  English  landscape.  A  mixture  of  green  open  glades  with 
masses  of  old  well-grown  timber — they  are  scenes  of  great  sylvan  beauty ; 
while  the  existence  of  so  much  pleasure-reserved  ground  in  a  country  where 
nearly  every  acre  would  be  profitable  under  tillage,  conveys  a  strong  im- 
pression of  the  opulence  of  England.  The  principal  trees  are  the  oak,  elm, 
beech,  ash,  chestnut,  sycamore,  poplar  and  willow.  The  vine  was  at  one 
time  extensively  cultivated  in  southern  England,  but  is  now  seen  only  in  a 
few  detached  places. 

The  leading  grain  in  England  is  wheat ;  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  being  in 
a  great  measure  local  to  the  less  favored  districts.  The  turnip  and  potato 
are  almost  everywhere  cultivated :  and  peas,  beans,  and  clover,  are  exten- 
sively diffused.  Hops  are  produced  in  the  counties  of  Surrey,  Worcester, 
and  Hereford.  Hemp,  flax,  and  some  other  useful  productions  of  the  soil, 
are  less  conspicuous.  The  principal  fruit-trees  are  the  apple,  pear,  cherry, 
and  plum  ;  but  many  others  are  cultivated  under  particularly  careful  circum- 
stances. The  English  garden  produces  a  great  variety  of  pot-herbs,  most 
of  which  have  been  introduced  from  the  continent  within  the  last  three 
centuries. 

Of  the  useful  animals,  England  possesses  a  considerable  variety.  Her 
draught-horses  are  remarkable  for  their  bulk,  generally  fine  condition,  and 
great  strength.  The  race  anci  riding-horse  have  been  improved  by  the  best 
blood  of  Arabia  and  Barbary.  There  are  excellent  breeds  of  both  sheep 
and  cattle ;  and  the  pig  is  also  an  animal  in  prime  condition,  and  exten- 
sively reared.  Some  of  the  ancient  wild  animals,  as  the  wolf,  boar  and 
beaver,  are  now  extinct ,  and  others,  as  the  stag  and  wild-ox,  are  very  rare. 
The  hare,  partridge,  and  pheasant,  are  the  chief  game  animals,  grouse  being 
only  found,  and  that  in  small  amount,  in  some  of  the  northern  wolds.  Most 
of  the  smaller  quadrupeds,  birds,  insects,  &c.,  common  in  the  same  latitude, 
are  found  in  England.  The  nightingale  is  said  to  be  not  heard  farther 
north  than  Yorkshire.  The  rivers  present  trout,  perch,  &c.,  and  the  ad- 
jacent seas  abound  in  herring,  mackerel,  sole,  pilchard,  and  other  edible 
fishes. 

Agriculture  is,  in  England,  in  a  progressive  state,  but  is  yet  not  nearly  so 
far  advanced  as  in  the  better  parts  of  Scotland.  Previous  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  no  advance  had  been  made  from  the  most  simple  modes  of  til- 
lage and  husbandry.  The  chief  improvements  since  then  are  thus  enumer- 
ated in  a  popular  work  ; — "  The  gradual  introduction  of  a  better  system  of 
rotation,  since  the  publication  of  TulPs  Horsehoeing  Husbandry,  and  other 
agricultural  works,  from  1700  to  1750;  the  improvement  of  live-stock, 
commenced  by  Bake  well,  about  1760 ;  the  raised-drill  system  of  growing 
turnips,  the  use  of  lime,  and  the  convertible  husbandry,  by  Pringle,  and 
more  especially  by  Dawson,  about  1765 ;  the  improved  swing-plough,  by 
Small,  about  1790,  and  the  improved  thrashing  machine,  by  Mickle,  about 
1795.  The  field-culture  of  the  potato,  shortly  after  1750;  the  introduction 
of  the  Swedish  turnip,  about  1790;  of  spring  wheat,  about  1795;  of  sum- 
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mer  wheat,  about  1800 ;  and  of  maiij^d-wurzel  more  recentlj,  hare,  whk 
the  introduction  of  other  improved  field-plants  and  improved  breeds  of  an^ 
mals,  contributed  to  increase  the  prixlucts  of  agriculture ;  aa  the  encloflinf 
of  common  field  lands  and  wastes,  and  the  improvements  of  mosses  and 
marshes,  have  contributed  to  increase  the  produce  and  salubrity  of  the  ga^ 
era!  surface  of  the  country." 

Mr.  M'Culloch  calculates  that  twelve  millions  of  acres  are  cultirated  ii 

England  as  follows  : — 

Jfrtm, 

Wh*»at 3.800.000 

Harlfv  and  Bye 900.000 

OatH  and  lU^an* 3,000.000 

Clover 1. 300.000 

I^Kltj(,  (tuniipA.  jiDtnttM*!!.  Ac.) 1.300,000 

Hoiw  iiikI  gnnlfn  pnHlnctii l.'>0.000 

Fallow, • l.G'iO.OOO 

12.000,000 

The  value  of  the  crops  is  estimated  by  the  same  writer  at  j€72  000  OCW. 
He  also  calculates  17,000,000  acres  of  pasture-land,  as  producinf 
^•59.000,000.  ^ 

The  chief  defects  of  the  ajjricultural  system  of  England  are  in  the  modes 
oftillatre.     Cumbrous  machinery  is  em})loye<i  to  do  what  might  be  better 
done  by  a  lighter  and  cheaper  kind  ;  thus,  five  horses,  and  even  more   are 
sometimes  seen  at  one  plou<;h,  while  the  heaviest  lands  in  Scotland  require 
only  two.     The  virtue  of  draining  is  soarrely  dreamt  of  in  many  districts  of 
p]ngland,  while  in  Scotland  it  is  in  some  places  doubling  the  produce  be- 
sides improving  the  salubrity  of  the  climate.     English  farmers  are  too  JittJe 
educated  to  be  ready  to  adopt  improved  modes  of  agriculture ;  and,  amitngst 
the  cla.«*s  of  landlords,  these  have  hitherto  been  too  much  overlooked.     It 
seems  surprising,  yet  is  quite  true,  that  in  one  district  of  the  island  of  Great 
Britain,  expensive  and  unpnMluetive  modes,  scarcely  in  the  least  better  than 
those  which  prevailed  during  the  wars  of  the  Kose*<.  will  be  f«)llowed  with- 
out  the  least  suspicion  that  they  are  wrong,  although  other  districts,  which 
mijjht  be  reached  by  a  day's  journey,  present  appearances  of  a  reflecting 
skill  and  dexterity,  the  general  ditfiision  of  which  would  be  attended  with 
inc<ilculable   benefit  to  Ixtth  hnulhtrds  and  tenants.     It  is  gratifying;,  how- 
ever, to  know  that  this  state  of  things  is  not  likely  to  last  much  longer. 
The  English  nobility  and  gentry  are  now  sup{)orting  an  agricultural  associ- 
ation, which  is  to  proceed  after  xhv  manner  of  the  eminently  useful  and 
kindred  societies  in  the  I'nited  Stntes,  in  prom«>ting  improvements  in  this 
important  branch  of  the  national  induMry.     We  may  therefore  hope,  in 
another  generation,  to  sec  the  splendid  soil  of  England  turned  to  its  full 
account. 

The  natural  scenery  of  England  is  generally  of  a  pleasing,  rather  than  oft 
grand  or  picturesque  character ;  yet  there  are  some  portions  of  the  country 
which  are  considered  attractive  on  account  of  their  romantic  beauty.  We 
shall  notice  the  chief  of  these. 

The  soutli-west  part  of  the  county  of  Cuml>erland  and  the  north-west 
part  of  Westmoreland,  comprehend  a  range  of  lofty  mountains — Skiddaw, 
Saddleback,  Helvellyn,  an<l  some  others  of  scarcely  less  note — amidst 
which  lie  the  lakes  for  which  this  <listrict  of  England  has  long  been  cele- 
brated.    The  largest  of  these  are  Ullswatcr,  Thirlmere,  Derwentwater,  ind 
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Bassenthwaite ;  bat  some  of  less  size,  as  Buttermere,  C^mmockwater, 
Loweswater,  Eanerdale,  Wastwater,  and  Devock  Lake,  are  scarcely  less 
admired.  The  vales  or  passes  amongst  the  hills  likewise  contain  much 
beautiful  scenery  of  a  wild  character,  although  perhaps  only  traversed  by  a 
brawling  mountain  rill. 

The  combination  of  alpine  wildness  and  grandeur,  with  the  soil  scenery 
which  reposes  in  clothed  slope  and  mirror-like  lake  at  the  bottoms  of  the 
hills,  is  what  gives  the  Cumberland  scenery  its  principal  charm.  Ullswa- 
ter,  which  extends  into  Westmoreland,  is  thought  to  possess  the  greatest 
beauty  :  it  is  about  nine  miles  in  length,  but  nowhere  more  than  one  in 
breadth.  Derwentwater,  (often  termed  Keswick  Lake,  from  its  vicinity  to 
the  town  of  Keswick,)  which  measures  three  miles  in  length  by  one  and  a 
half  in  breadth,  is  only  inferior  to  UUswater.  Mrs.  Radclifie,  the  eminent 
novelist,  describes  it  as  having  peculiar  charms,  both  from  beauty  and  wild- 
ness. *'  The  whole  is  seen  at  one  glancft'i  expanding  within  an  amphitheatre 
of  mountains,  rocky  but  not  vast,  broken  into  many  fantastic  shapes.  The 
precipices  seldom  overhang  the  water,  but  are  ranged  at  some  distance ; 
and  the  shores  swell  with  woody  eminences,  or  sink  into  green  pastoral 
margins.  The  bosom  of  the  lake  is  spotted  by  several  small  but  well- 
wooded  islands." 

Amongst  the  passes ,  that  of  Borrowdale  is  the  most  remarkable  :  it  is  a 
narrow  chasm  opening  from  the  centre  of  the  amphitheatre,  which  termi- 
nates the  expanse  of  Derwentwater,  and  traversed  by  the  vehement  little 
stream  of  the  same  name.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  pass  is  a  detached 
mountain  called  Castle-Crag,  with  a  peaceful  village  reposing  at  its  foot ; 
and  opposite  to  Castle-Crag  is  the  Bawderstone,  a  huge  mass  of  rock, 
which  has  apparently  fallen  from  the  neighboring  clifls,  and  round  whose 
base  the  road  is  made  to  wind.  It  is  computed  that  this  enormous  boulder 
is  not  less  than  1,800  tons  in  weight. 

The  lake  scenery  of  Cumberland  has,  by  its  beauty,  attracted  a  great 
number  of  permanent  residents,  whose  villas  enter  pleasingly  into  its  land- 
scapes, and  amongst  whom  the  present  age  has  seen  several  eminent  lite- 
rary men — Southey,  Wordsworth,  &c.  It  also  attracts  an  immense  num- 
ber of  tourists  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  district  usually  called  the  Lakes,  may  be  said  also  to  comprehend  a 
small  northern,  and  nearly  detached  portion  of  Lancashire,  where  Winder- 
mere and  Coniston-Water  are  sheets  rivalling  in  extent  and  beauty  those  of 
Conberland. 

The  termination  of  the  great  northern  range  in  the  north  of  Derbyshire, 
presents  in  that  district,  a  collection  of  rugged  hills  and  narrow  valleys, 
amidst  which  some  of  the  most  romantic  scenery  in  England  is  to  be  found. 
A  particular  portion  of  it,  near  the  village  of  Castleton,  is  termed  the  Peak 
Scenery,  from  a  particular  eminence  or  peak  which  attracts  more  than 
usual  attention. 

The  Peak  is  approached  through  a  rude  and  savage  pass,  named  Win^ 
yatSy  (gates  of  the  winds,)  flanked  with  precipices  l,00(rfeet  high.  It  is 
a  limestone  mountain,  and  perforated,  as  mountains  of  that  kind  of  rock 
often  are,  with  an  immense  cave.  On  the  top  are  perched  the  remains  of  a 
castle,  once  the  residence  of  a  family  descended  from  William  Peveril,  a 
natural  son  of  the  Conqueror.  In  the  precipice  below,  above  600  feet 
from  the  top,  is  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  a  flattish  Gothic  arch,  120  feet 
wide,  and  46  in  height.  Within  this  arch  the  cavern  recedes  about  90 
feet.     Here  a  company  of  twine-makers  pursue  their  humble  trade.     At 
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the  extremity  of  the  first  cave,  which  alone  enjoys  any  of  the  light  of  day ; 
a  low  and  narrow  arch  leads  into  a  spacious  opening,  called  '*  the  Bdl- 
House,"  whence  a  path  leads  to  the  "  First  Water."  This  is  a  lake  42  feet 
in  breadth,  passing  below  a  massive  arch  of  rocks,  in  some  places  not  more 
than  20  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  Laying  himself  fiat  along 
the  bottom  of  a  small  canoe,  the  visiter  with  his  guide  shoots  through  below 
the  depending  rocks  into  an  opening  220  feet  in  length,  200  in  breadth, 
and  121  in  height.  At  the  further  extremity  of  this  spacious  cavern,  the 
stream  which  flows  along  the  bottom  forms  itself  into  what  is  called  "  the 
Second  Water,"  near  the  end  of  which  is  a  pile  of  rocks  subjected  to  a 
perpetual  copious  dripping  from  the  roof,  and  called  ''Roger  Rain's 
House."  Other  passages  and  expansions  succeed,  till  the  cave  ceases  to 
be  passable  at  the  distance  of  2,300  feet  from  the  opening.  On  returning 
from  his  torch-lit  adventure  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  the  visiter  usually 
experiences  a  singular  impression  of  novelty  and  delight  from  beholding 
again  the  surface  of  the  daylight  world. 

The  scenery  adjacent  to  the  neighboring  town  of  Buxton  is  also  much 
celebrated.  One  of  the  most  noted  objects  is  Elden*s  Hole,  a  perpendicu- 
lar opening,  down  which  a  line  has  been  dropped  to  the  extent  of  2^2 
feet  without  finding  the  bottom.  Poolers  Hole  is  a  cave  remarkable  for  its 
magnificent  stalactites.  A  succession  of  beautiful  valleys,  situated  amidst 
rugged  mountains,  leads  to  the  romantic  one  of  Matlocky  where  the  banks 
of  the  Derwent  are  bordered  by  extensive  woods,  interspersed  with  the 
boldest  and  most  varied  forms  of  rock.  Of  a  wilder  character  is  the  cele- 
brated DovedaUf  where  the  River  Dove  traverses  a  pass  of  two  miles  in 
length,  and  of  the  most  striking  character.  The  sides  of  this  short  valley 
are  chiefly  composed  of  rocks  of  gray  limestone,  which,  in  their  abrupt 
and  towering  ascent,  assume  innumerable  fantastic  forms — spires,  pyramids, 
&LC. — 'and  are  clothed  with  yew-trees,  the  mountain-ash,  and  numerous 
mosses  and  lichens. 

The  Isle  op  Wight,  situated  off  the  toast  of  Hampshire,  and  measuring 
twenty-three  miles  by  about  thirteen,  is  celebrated  both  for  its  mild  climate 
and  its  beautiful  scenery.  From  the  high,  open  downs  formed  by  a  range 
of  chalk-hills  in  the  centre,  some  delightful  views,  mingling  the  bold  objects 
of  the  coast  line  with  the  sail-studded  English  Channel,  are  obtained.  The 
south  shore  is  the  most  noted  for  its  romantic  objects,  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  is  at  Undercliff.  Here  a  great  chalk  cliff  has  at  one  time  been 
presented  to  the  sea;  but,  aflcrwards  undermined  by  the  action  of  the 
waves,  a  large  portion  of  it  has  fallen  forward  in  vast  fragments,  leaving  a 
new  cliff  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore.  In  the  in- 
terval between  the  beach  and  the  cliff,  the  fragments  are  scattered  in  con- 
fusion, many  of  them  forming  eminences  of  the  most  picturesque  forms, 
while  the  intermediate  spaces  afford  room  for  cottages  and  villas,  and  even 
at  one  place  for  a  small  rising  town,  nestling  amidst  the  most  beautiful 
shrubbery,  natural  and  artificial.  This  district,  when  viewed  from  the  sea, 
appears  a  series  of  gigantic  steps,  rising  from  the  beach  towards  a  great 
perpendicular  wall.  The  cliff,  in  several  places,  opens  in  vast  ravines,  lo- 
cally termed  chines,  which  are  usually  clothed  with  a  picturesque  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  most  admired  of  which  are  those  of  Shanklin  and  Blackgang. 
Newport,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley  in  the  interior,  ad- 
joining the  picturesque  old  castle  of  Carisbrooke.  At  the  western  extre- 
mity of  the  island  are  the  celebrated  Needles,  a  cluster  of  chalk  rocks  rising 
like  pillars  above  the  waves.     This  is  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Queen. 
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Wales  has  already  been  described  as  a  mountainous  region,  the  chief 
peaks  of  which  somewhat  exceed  3,000  feet  in  height,  it  is  visited  by 
tourists  from  all  parts,  on  account  of  the  picturesque  scenery  with  which  it 
abounds,  particularly  in  the  northern  district,  or  North  Wales.  Its  hol- 
lows or  vales  contain  none  of  those  beautiful  expanses  of  water  which  mix 
such  soilness  with  the  grandeur  of  the  Cambrian  scenery,  but  are  tra- 
versed by  impetuous  rivers  and  torrents,  according  with  the  precipitous  and 
savage  character  of  the  landscape.  The  vales  of  North  Wales  are  deeper 
and  narrower  than  those  of  South  Wales ;  these  expand  in  many  instances 
into  broad  plains,  affording  scope  for  the  operations  of  the  agriculturist,  and 
for  the  building  of  towns  and  villages. 

A  range  of  hills,  of  which  Snowdon  is  the  highest,  (3,570  feet,)  traverses 
North  Wales  from  south  to  north,  terminating  at  Beaumaris  Bay  in  the  tre- 
mendous steep  of  Penmanmawr,  whose  hanging  fragments  threaten  to  bury 
him  who  travels  by  the  difficult  path  which  has  been  formed  along  its  almost 
perpendicular  sides.  This  hilly  district  comprehends  a  few  turns,  or  moun- 
tain lakelets,  full  of  delicious  fish.  The  general  bleakness  is  delightfully 
relieved  by  the  intervening  vales,  the  largest  of  which  is  that  of  Clywd,  in 
Denbighshire,  twenty  miles  long  by  about  four  or  five  in  breadth,  and  pre- 
senting a  brilliant  picture  of  fertility.  Among  the  lesser  vales,  the  most 
famed  for  beauty  is  that  of  Llangollen,  "  where  the  Dee,  winding  through 
cultivated  and  pastoral  scenes,  presents  at  every  step  a  varying  landscape." 
Festiniog,  in  which  a  number  of  streams  unite  to  form  a  river,  amidst  ver- 
dant and  wooded  scenes,  is  also  celebrated  by  tourists. 

Upon  a  hill  north  of  Liskeard,  the  sieves  of  which  are  strewed  with  gra- 
nite boulders,  stands  the  curious  pile  called  the  Cheese- Wring,  composed 
of  five  flat  round  pieces  of  the  same  rock,  laid  one  above  another,  the 
largest  towards  the  top,  so  that  the  whole  forms  a  kind  of  inverted  cone,  to 
the  height  of  fifteen  feet.  Dr.  M acculloch,  the  eminent  geologist,  explains 
the  formation  of  this  strange  object  as  solely  owing  to  natural  causes. 
Logging-stones,  of  which  there  are  several  in  the  same  county,  are  in  like 
manner  explained.  The  largest  is  one  situated  upon  a  clifiy  promontory 
near  the  LandVEnd.  It  is  a  mass  17  feet  in  length,  of  irregular  form,  and 
believed  to  be  about  90  tons  in  weight,  resting  by  a  slight  protuberance 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  cliff,  and  so  nicely  poised,  that  a  push  from 
the  hand,  or  even  the  force  of  the  wind,  causes  it  to  vibrate.  It  appears 
that  these  logging-stones  are  simply  prismatic  masses  of  the  rock,  which 
have  chanced  to  be  lefl  in  their  present  situation  after  the  adjoining  masses 
of  a  similar  character  had  been  removed. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  objects  of  antiquity  in  England  are  the  barrows  or 
tumuli,  with  which  the  Britons,  like  so  many  other  uncivilized  nations, 
were  accustomed  to  cover  the  remains  of  the  dead.  Several  specimens  of 
these  still  exist 

Druidical  remains  rank,  perhaps,  next  in  point  of  antiquity.  The  most 
simple  of  these  are  Cromlechs,  of  which  an  unusual  number  is  found  in 
the  island  of  Anglesea,  once  the  chief  seat  of  the  Druids,  who  were  the 
priests  of  British  heathenism.  A  cromlech  consists  of  a  large  slab  of 
stone,  placed  flatwise,  or  in  a  sloping  position,  upon  two  upright  ones. 
It  seems  to  have  formed  an  altar  for  human  sacrifices.  Druidical 
circles  are  more  complicated.  They  usually  consist  of  circles  of  huge  stones, 
placed  on  end,  with,  in  some  instances,  connected  lines  or  rows  of  similar 
stones,  the  whole  forming  objects  at  once  rude  and  imposing.  It  is  believed 
that  they  were  the  temples  of  the  Druids.     The  most  remarkable  Druidical 
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'jiiit:i-r-      I'r-'Mi  till-  i'.'irrii'i«'iiiiifiit>   ninJ  care- 

I  ■  .1111/   inn  ■•  It  '.lit-  iliirinj  .1   Inni;  c«>urM*  nf  riiji-,-.  ihi* 

i;.iii  lijM';..'   1-  ri.'ii  lMi!l:i|in!:;i»-il.      Aimthrr  DniiJiCaj 

,    iliir   ..I   S'  ■:;• :.' jij»'.  n;»"ii   Sisi-lmry  IMaiii,  a  iii*rrici 

,  .,  MiiM>i!i    rr:  "tfi-r  %f*!i_ff*  ..f  i||f  Hnii'ii^.      Tin*  Si.mi?- 

,    ,1,  |i.  ii< '  ».''ii    • -ri-i-Jtii  nf  111)  Miiiir>.  nrraiiji-ti    m  mo 

itn  mil*  ff.'i*-'   |H*  I'.i-i    111   i]i;iiiir(i-r.  with   Miiiiiar    .-toiler 

,     ihi    I'.;'-  •:  '■«'    "Jjirijfii  -i-.m-.     Tin'  hl.irk?.  vihich  re- 

.1,1,.  11    !•,   J.'.-liU    t' •  I    liiL'il.  :illi|    .'iImmiI    *.i-iiii     tV'Cl    Ijfoad. 

I  I  in  I'-    r'   ■  ^"  ••■'■si   r  iiij»".  Mi|i{><iM'(l   In  lirivf  rMriiiiil  ihe 
!i    ,iiiil  ■%/..■;.   '■■;i-i-?-  nf  -tuiii''.  .ilmut  iliiriy  iVri    in    hoijlii. 
1   ilii-  -I'l;.' ri-;  ' '-    »••!!. |'1»'.  ruiiiiMl  iiinl  >li:itt('n-4i   as   1 1  if  v  arc 
,    ,  I,    iij  .11  •  :   ■:  ^'-  'i;"-ri  tlit-  niiml  nt'  tin-  licliulilrr. 
,,.  ,iti  .!  :."   fi  • '.  r  :.'«■  .iim!  ii«>  iriy  tiMiiir.-iiciI.     Thf  ro.uN  tornit^ 

...    Ill-'     .:,    -    .!'     1:.-;  :M''«-  Ih'i'M  t!li:ili;;i'i|    into   «uir    {>rt•^t'Ilt   <'0||1- 

.  ,  ...I  ..ii'l   •  •     ■:  -rr.i—l  -.I'lv-  :   in  nllii-r  ra-i«>.  sli^ln  Irrn'i*-  «»rilirir 

.,.,,,.1.1  ■   .    ;":iri!;\    rmi-i-tiil  nf    |;iri;i'    >inn»>    !•  rmmjr  a 

^,,   I  ,  I.'    •    -    '"       !*■  T'Afi  M   .\i\\c:i^ilf  Mini  Carlislo   arc    ilio  rt- 

',,,     I    ..    '     .'.-..'  r*  -;••  ruvily  l»y  tin-  Krnprriirs  Ailriaii  aiitj  St>v- 

•  :ii   iii'l    !''    '  •  '■•;•  "1^   t'i*'  nnrtlirrn   iKirli.iri.ins  :   ilu-  hr*i  hvui2 

' ,1  ..I  •  .r        ■ '•'•  ••■•■  -•■•••»n«!  a  rainjiari  nf  >ti»iu'.  <W^  inili--  lonj, 

,,.,1!,;  "    •."       :;.'•■.■•»   I'.ir-  iiiji-ulf.      Ki-in;iin<  of   U-nnin    c '.r:i'i*. 

I  ,,i ,       ..  '- '      :-'•  *M'i  in  varii'us  j»:irt«»  of  Kiiirl. hhI.      Ail  ihc 

, ,.'       .      ■  .       1  I' rrmrntt   in  tht<tir  i^x  tfi>fir,  iiu-  ciiiiHi,]t.>rf J  a« 

•   "        ,,,  ,,  ..,.  ■  J{',:iii!i   ^l:tMMn-.      Ni';ir  St.  Allians  arc  tlu-  remains 

II  .■  ••   -  jrr-.!jiiil''l  ill"  l*iiin:in  tiiwn  lit*    Vi ni((tmiu//i,  ihc 

•    '  '.       ,     .  '.   .  -'J  '■•'•-'  h"'''!!  >»lli|i'rii'i|  ti>  till'  ;)1oi|t|i. 

ijii'  ■*  ,«^ 

"  I    ,1  '       '   ■  •''  ••'  ■   '"*'*'  '""•"  '»J'«'^  *i'«'  ininMhiotioii  nf  Cliri.*- 

^^  ,  .  .  .  ♦   ..■.■;.-i  I'-  t'l  III-  n-iMi  a.**  p:iri>li  rlinrrlu-s.      'i'lie  Iar;:er 

'  ■   v.  f/i'.hi-»M"  r-^tiilili^hnu.ms.  and  till?  ratln'«Ira!>.  which 

' '' "     \  .       .         ■>     »••■'''■.    tlif  ir  'i-i*   :tt    a   lati-r  pfriml,  chictiv  diirinj; 

"■ '"  •       ;.'..'•  .'itiir.i-.     Tlii-  \\.i<  a  tiim:  when  an  t'rithii.-ia^rii 

•''    '  ,      .,     .      •    ;■•••'  »  :i'l"-wiiL' nmna-trrns  and  rlnirrhi"i.     Tu  it  owe 

•    '  '    ^    ,    .  .      i)/  f  '   iiiin-t' r-,   till-  Mili'iiin  lioaniy  of  wliirh  coniin- 

•''■'*       .         .■     .  ;    .  I  'H  ••!'  ''••'  I'liid.      Wc-itimiiMrr  Ahl>cv.  York  Min- 

•*  '.  .  .-.      '.I    Wnnln-tir,  Ijiiinhi.  (iloniM-tiT,  (^antorburv, 

'  '  ,.'.    iiii".  I»''  in^tanri'd  a>  particnlirly  aiii:n>t  s|K'riineii* 

'  '*         1^  ..I  .-. /jj'.ii   "jII  ««'i'l«-*ia<tii:al  strnrtnri*<  wrro  thrn  huilt. 

'  r  r  i.;j'iM-  r«niiin<  tif  ilip  irrcat  aldiricic:*  nf  the  middle 

I    .'.:' rri     ii«- If  Miiiinionth:  (ihiMonhnry,  noar  Wi-Iis  ;   and 

:r<:  '.!  t  irif  d  li'Mnty.      A  kindrt'd  class  of  ant i(iue  slruc- 

.;•    if*'  fi\*'\  tro.^.st.s^  uliiili  consi.st  j^cnrraliy  of  an  eleiTani 

ifh.'    ir'« 'tiori,  Hiih   a  small  slirinr  hflow,  and  wcrt'  in  most  in- 

h\  »/i  h  ill'*.'-  ih'-  >»|*ot  on  which  the  rcnjains  of  vcMJcratcd  per- 

I  UM:ir  wnv  I"  th*;  tomb. 
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Of  the  huge  castles  built  by  the  Norman  nobility  and  by  the  sovereigns 
during  the  first  few  centuries  afler  the  conquest,  many  specimens  still  exist, 
but  few  which  are  i^ot  in  ruins.  The  Tower  of  London,  built  by  the  Con- 
queror himself,  is  an  entire  and  most  superb  example  of  this  class  of  struc- 
tures. Conway  and  Caernarvon  Castles,  which,  with  many  others,  were 
raised  to  overawe  the  then  independent  principality  of  Wales,  are  also  noble 
specimens.  Others  may  be  found  in  the  north,  as  Lancaster,  Carlisle,  New- 
castle, and  Rugby  castles.  They  usually  consist  of  a  great  square  tower, 
with  ranges  of  lesser  towers,  and  the  whole  surrounded  by  thick  and  lofly 
walls,  beneath  which  there  was  generally  a  moat  or  wet  ditch.  Dover  Castle, 
placed  on  the  top  of  a  lolly  cliff  overlooking  the  English  Channel,  and  still 
kept  in  good  order^  is  a  peculiarly  interesting  specimen  of  the  Norman 
fortress. 

England  abounds  in  mansions  in  various  styles,  the  seats  of  her  nobility 
and  gentry.  Some  of  these  reach  a  high  degree  of  splendor,  both  in  archi- 
tecture and  internal  furnishings  not  to  speak  of  the  delightful  sylvan  do- 
mains by  which  they  are  generally  surrounded. 

A  certain  class  of  English  mansions  may  be  described  as  engrailed  upon 
the  fortresses  of  the  middle  ages,  or  upon  the  priories  and  abbeys  disused  at 
the  Reformation.  Warwick  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  situ- 
ated upon  a  rock  forty  feet  above  the  river  Avon,  and  Alnwick  Castle,  in 
Northumberland,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  are  splendid  ex- 
amples of  the  first  class  of  edifices.  The  area  of  the  latter  building  "  is 
divided  into  three  courts^  entered  through  gateways  formed  in  lofty  towers. 
The  keep,  or  citadel,  is  of  vast  magnitude,  and  acquires  some  peculiar  points 
of  architectural  beauty  from  *  fair  semi-circular  towers,'  which  protect  and 
adorn  it  on  every  side."  Newstead  Abbey,  in  Nottinghamshire,  the  seat  of 
the  late  Lord  Byron  and  of  his  ancestors,  may  be  instanced  as  a  beautiful 
and  impressive  example  of  the  domestic  mansion  founded  upon  the  remains 
of  a  monastic  building. 

There  is  a  class  of  old  mansions  which  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  England, 
and  are  usually  called  Halls.  They  date  in  many  instances  from  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  favorite  form  of  do- 
mestic architecture  in  the  days  of  the  first  Tudors.  Haddon  Hall,  near 
Derby,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  is  an  unusually  handsome  speci- 
men of  the  class.  They  generally  present  a  front,  of  irregular  form,  ad- 
vancing into  prominent  bows  with  many  windows,  and  constructed  of  brick 
upon  a  fantastically  shaped  framework  of  timber,  the  exterior  of  which  is 
left  exposed  and  painted.  A  variety  of  angular  projections  break  the  line 
of  the  roof,  and  give  occasion  to  much  carved  wood-work.  In  the  interior 
there  is  always  a  goodly  hall  of  oak,  with  a  diced  floor,  a  huge  set  of  oaken 
tables,  and  a  spacious  fire-place.  Mr.  Nash  has  published  a  beautiful  work, 
containing  views  and  descriptions  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  charming 
old  mansions,  so  rich  in  old-world  associations. 

Another  large  class  of  English  mansions  are  of  a  style  which  prevailed  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  which  comprehends  many  substantial  as  well 
as  decorative  features.  Elegant  fronts  of  polished  stone,  with  traces  of 
turreting,  ornamented  square  windows,  and  tall  angular  chimney-stalks, 
strike  an  untechnical  spectator  as  the  principal  features  of  this  style,  usually 
call^  Elizabethan.  Holland  House,  Kensington,  and  T/ieobalds,  the  seat 
of  the  celebrated  Secretary  Cecil,  present  apt  examples. 

The  houses  built  in  the  last  century  were  chiefly  in  the  Grecian  style, 
more  or  less  pure.     Some  of  the  productions  of  Mr.  Adam  present  beauti- 
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fill  *'iiamf*I^*^r*  ;-.»-,i.Ti'>  A.:.r.'.  ■•••i.  .^in.-*  tie  "'•fnnHnirr*  n"  l^n 
ScJirMlnli-,  ii«-'ir  !>•'  **•*  *  •  »•..'»  .:i.-  •  U-M  i— r.  :  laiir-iitaii- 
iiiji  a  rrnlr.il  ari'l  •- -  «  •"■  r.  -.-  ■  .;  :,.  -itri  :•  .  .v  •  r— ui  f.  ^^  xai- 
viTsally  atiiiiirf'd  !'f  .'•  •  •-  .•  :•-■  .:■.  ;-.!••  '"V*  .inm  .iif  ^^  j 
♦lit'  Dtiko  nt'  I>#\'»ri-'  •*  i.  ■•  ■..-.■  '•■  :  .  i.:i  i.iiT  n.i^.iii:  ini  n.^n-^. g 
of  I  Ins  rl  ;!>•'. 

Witliiii  till*  In-l  fif:^  1*1-.     ■♦  .-.  ..- 
tivr  of  iihmIi"*  |iiii;»   ;;„•  .   *   •"     ••  .   ■  ■ 
tho  (ircriiiii,  linv*;  h'..  :.;:  '•  •  • 
biii]<l  luiiiM'j*  friiiii  th'-  f  •-•-':• '    •     • 
ablM'Vs  whirli  Vii-r*'  **f^  .*. -.    «    '  ■  -  _■ 

Katun  11  nil,  \\\o  *'•  i"     :  •"  •    K    • 
tor.  iii:iy  hr*  fnii^iijtr*-':  ;.--.:• 

inar!»l«*s,  a  iiiu>i(>;^:ilJ*-r).  :':   •■        • 

dornratod  with  fMitiii-   f»ei  -  :" .     ■••* 

Ttii''  iii:i<Miitii'<*iit  iii;inHi'«ri    .-    ••  y 

Lrrhitt'i'iiiral  biMiitv,  it-  -:..' r.  :    .  ■    ' 

iii^:    oSjiTls    ciiiitaiiicfi   in    it       ]•    •.  •-•.    •-    * -.   r:^..!^*    -^ii.  ...f  ji  1  .!,•>.  v^if 

Merliiii:. 

IT'i^iiit;  }>(iiiit(Ml  out  Mini*-  of  ••!-  '•  •  ?'  ;  ■  ■, ••' s_  :«*-c'j  jcrjti*^  «.f  Ei r- l^ 
M*  will  now  j»riH'«MMl  til  s|ii'uk  •.:  ".♦    \.-,^   •-.  ;.•'■  ii  t.     At  tfif-  :"*r><  ..•  li* 

R  •::.  I'.i    ii]\:iM<iii    Kii^rtaii'I  w  ;•   ;»  ■  « :  •••   t:'.  .j»  &r» -nj.!!!^  :r;>^    vj> 

:•?*'.■'.  !'\  >'Uin'  to  lia\r  hfru  i"*-.t-.  ;:/j#i  rik  '•Trj«'r»  a  riiuture  <>f  ih-r-  Ctiij* 
LTi..  'i  ''.'ic  racos.  'Ihnr  ili-'Midiiit- -tj.I  I'Tiji  ifi**  rrjel"  !iUjk  •  »f  the  >^-c>-« 
!.••  ^^:.i>  .Mid  Cornwall,  Imt  tli«ir  I -j/ij«i  :;.''•  i^  fxtmct.  o\c*-pi  ain«4jj;i>e 
"W  .  :  The  ?M>iitlM*aj«t  at  thai  |*«  tm/*!  a;i-  «rf-r<jpi«-d  hy  the  B«Iff:r.  a  branch 
o'  *. 'i:  T  .' I  iMir  tainily,  iVoni  (ruil.  whirh  hnd  iii-.pii*«u-^'»fd  I  lie  nati«e«  and 
c  ' '-:  :'i'-::i  iiit«i  iiw  iiit«*rior.  Aficr  th<-  driHufaii  of  the  Roman  p<*«i-er.  the 
«...  •—  .-:  :.:n:  inullaml  ili««trirt"  w«ri-  ».iil»ijij«d  h\  tin-  Jiitt^  and  Sa.\<jn«: 
:.:.     N  ■••  ■  fc  :;Tni  Siitlolk  l»y  iIm-  /\fi;»h-.  wluli-  iIm-  north  ua»  over-run.  5oine- 

:.-v-  -  .'  — **.'tl.  and  larjri-jy  <-i>li mi /.fd   l»)  thi-  i>an« all  kindred  faniiiies 

•5  •:'.  -  .'r  Tt'iiti»nir  ran-.     'I'ln*    SHrnianM  ^iihdneil   KnifUnd  in  the 

•::    M.  ;.:id    Mih>e<|Uriilly  ruiiiirniiu'liii;/    with   thr  Jutes,  Dane^   and 

/.  .  _  ...    -  .-:;,...:  :hf  pn*>riii  intrriiiixturi',  iIm-  iiindcrii  Kigrlisli  and  the  Enir- 

:  J.    S-       1'"^  ■»  I***';:  |i»'rioil.  and  until  lati-iy,  howrver,  the  fioople  of 

..:.  V    •.:.,.    h  «!i.ilrri  prcnliiir   to  lli«iM»i>|\rs,  hut   hy  the  d ifiiision  of 

»-        ..•.■:      .i.;vrc»iiiiiiwnitin.  aiiil  oihrr   laii^'M,  the  mother  tongue  has  be- 

•.    : .  -    r:   •••    *.:.  1^:15.  and  mn*  laiii:ua:/i-.  vnih  >li^ht  deth*ctions  oiijv,  i^i  now 

.;   .  .  :     :   .-..-v  :.:iri       Thr  >:ri»uiidui.rk  of  liir  KnLdi^h  lan^iia^e  is  Saxon, 

V  -.-•    ativ'  :i  ••!   rrniii  tin*  limk.   I. aim  and   rreiidi.     In  short,  the 

I]     -•  ■:    I-::j  :>:.  iiTi  ^*\  \kT\  iiiixi'd  nri;;!!!,  .iinl  ihi'ir  laui^iia^e,  from  that  cir- 

•.-•..-.'■  •    .  «;ii:;iii>  {>riilMl»li   a  j:naii'i  iiuiidHT  i>f  ditrerenl  elements  than 

^:  •     ■.:,f'    :   -.lit    iiiiMlf  ni  lonjui'*.  .ind  tin-  laryr  influx  of  the  Irish  into  the 

H  ,:  ::';:.:  iii^Jiu  t>  i>  Mill  «»|M'raiiiiu  stion^lv  tfii  the  lorin  of  a  language 

7  .  -   -::    :.:i'    •'"  iln"  j».^pnla!ii>n  uf  r.n<«l:itiil  and  Wales  prior  to  the  year 

j-  •■     ..ii.:-  .    :*'.  a>.t:i..inc'd  ^miIi  aiM  di'ijr«'e  nf  rertainty.     MrCulloch  con- 

»-.•:. —  ::  .;    a:  :iii   rr:;  of  thr   *-.»in|urNi    n   amounted  to  a InMit ''2,150,000; 

il-       ..-ai  -r  f**:iu.:iif>  :t>  anionnt  in  IlHT  at  *2.:l.V>,IMM»,  and  the  celebrated 

J/ .■.:.'•-    a-i:iini^:ir.;ii.    liri'jc-.^r^  Kuii:.  in  Hi*Hi.  MatOMt  at  *».*»tK),0(>0.    Since 

i^».  i  £jr;-t;uuia>  rf2isu>  ha>  Ih-vu  taken      The  I'ol I omng  table  exhibits  the 
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gradual  progress  of  the  population  from  1700  to  1801,  as  computed  by  How- 
ell and  Finlaison  respectively : 

1700 5,475,000 5.134,516 

1710 5,240,000 5,066,337 

1720 5,565,000 5,345,351 

1730 5,796,000 5,687,993 

1740 6,064,000 5.829,705 

1750 6,467,000 6,039,684 

1760 6,736,000 6,479,730 

1770 7,428,000 7,227,586 

1780 7,953,000 7,841,827 

1790 8,675,000 8,540,738 

The  enumerations  taken  since  the  last  period  are  certain,  and  appear  in 
the  annexed  tabular  view  : 

IircmxAss. 


Englamd.  Walu.      Jrmy  and  Navf.         ToUU,  JTmiiuricaL       Percent. 

1801 ^.8,331,434 541,546 470,598 9,343,578 —       ... 

1811 9,538,827 611,788....  640,500....  10,791,115....  1,447,537...— 15*4 

1821 11,261,437. -.717,438. ...319,300.. ..12.298,175.. ..1,507 ,060... —13.9 

1831 13,091,005... .806,182.... 277,017... .14,174,204.. ..1,876.029... —15.2 

1841   ....  15,173,164... .911,241....       •      ..-.16,084,405....  L910,201...— 134 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  proportion  of  sexes,  according  to 
the  census  of  1841 : 

MaUe.  Fewudea.  TotaL 

Bneland 7,321,875 7,673,633 14,99.'),50« 

Wales 447,553 463,788 911,241 

Uands&c  177,656 

Total 7,769,428 8,137,321 

16,084,405 

Our  notices  regarding  the  distribution  of  the  population,  and  the  division 
of  occupations  among  the  people,  must  necessarily  be  brief.  About  one- 
Ihird  the  total  resides  in  towns  having  a  population  of  10,000  and  upwards ; 
and  as  the  increase  of  this  class  is  rapidly  progressing,  and  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  the  population  of  the  rural  districts,  it  indicates  a  corresponding 
preponderance  in  manufacturing  industry.  The  occupations  of  the  people 
are  shown  in  the  annexed,  constructed  by  Mr.  Marshall,  which  states  the 
population  of  the  districts  devoted  to  the  several  branches  of  British  pro- 
duction : 

Incbeaix. 
1821.  1831.  per  cent. 

Mining  DifltrictB 1,028,078 1,339,856 31 

Manufectnring  DigtrictB 2,378,363 2,984,101 25.5 

Metfopolitan  and  Citj;  Districts 2,904,266 3,463,288 19 

Inland  towns  and  Agricultural  Districts.... 5,668, 166 6,102,430 7.3 

England  and  Wales  is  divided  into  52  counties,  of  which  England  proper 
contains  40,  and  Wales  13^  The  general  statistics  of  these  will  be  seen  in 
the  adjoined  results  of  the  census  of  1841  : 

NoTB.— >Tbe  aggregate  results  of  the  census  of  Great  Britain,  in  1851,  were  as  follows : 

Mal««.  FemalM.  TotnL 

England  and  Wales 8.754,554 9,151,277 17,905,831 

ScoUand 1,363,622 1.507,162 2,870.784  1 

Wands  In  Britiflh  Seas 66,511 76,405 142.916 


4 


Total  Great  Britain 10,184,687 10,734,844 20,919,531 
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It  has  already  been  seen  that  a  large  part  of  the  people  of  England  are 
collected  in  towns  and  cities.  Some  may  be  classed  under  the  heads  of 
manufacturing  and  commercial  towns,  while  others  are  university  towns, 
naval  stations,  cathedral  towns,  or  towns  of  summer  recreation,  or  the  resi- 
dences of  persons  in  independent  circumstances.  The  cities  and  towns  of 
England  are  in  great  number,  and  though  often  of  plain  exterior,  include 
immense  wealth.  The  prevalence  of  brick  in  domestic  buildings,  and  of 
the  smoke  arising  from  coal  fires,  gives  them  a  peculiarly  sombre  character. 
In  all,  however,  there  are  numerous  churches,  and  in  some  there  are  streets 
altogether  built  of  stone,  and  very  cleanly. 

London,  the  British  metropolis,  is  a  world  within  itself  It  is  situated 
in  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Kent,  and  Surrey,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  60  miles  from  the  sea.  The  larger  portion  of  the  city  is  built  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  rises  in  a  gentle  slope  from  the  water's 
edge.  Its  outline  is  exceedingly  irregular,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  its 
exact  extent  It  is  usually  said  to  include  all  the  buildings  in  a  radius  of 
four  miles  around  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  area  cannot  be  less  than  20 
to  25  square  miles.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  London  is 
not  one  city  only,  but  consists  of  eight  distinct  cities  and  boroughs,  with 
extensive  suburban  villages  and  hamlets.  The  cities  are  London  proper 
and  Westminster,  and  the  boroughs  Marylebone,  Finsbury,  Tower  Hamlets, 
Southwark,  Lambeth  and  Greenwich  ;  the  five  first  being  in  Middlesex,  the 
two  next  in  Surrey,  and  the  last  in  Kent.  This  immense  city  contains  an 
aggregate  population  of  at  least  2,000,000 ;  having  had,  in  1841, 1,873,676, 
•and  has  about  10,000  streets,  lanes,  terraces,  &c. ;  80  squares,  24  market- 
places, and  nearly  200,000  houses.  The  streets  are  for  the  most  part  wide, 
but  there  are  also  many  which  scarcely  admit  of  the  passage  of  carriages. 
The  finest  streets  are  those  in  Westminster  and  Marylebone,  where  the 
aristocracy  reside.  This  portion  of  the  city  is  known  as  the  "  West-End," 
and  contains  the  Royal  Palaces,  the  seats  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
governments,  the  parks,  and  in  general  the  most  splendid  buildings.  The 
city  proper,  &c.,  are  known  as  the  "  East-End,"  which  comprehends  the 
most  populous  portions  of  Tower  Hamlets.  The  foreign  merchants  are 
chiefly  quartered  in  this  portion  of  the  city,  and  considerable  manufactures 
are  carried  on,  especially  in  silk-weaving  and  sugar-refining.  It  also 
contains  the  extensive  docks  and  warehouses  at  Black  wall,  belonging  to  the 
East  India  Company ;  those  connected  with  the  West  India  trade  at  Poplar ; 
^e  London  Docks,  at  Wapping,  and  St.  Catharine's  Docks,  near  the 
Tower.  Southwark  and  Lambeth  contain  some  extensive  iron  founderies, 
breweries,  and  many  other  important  manufacturing  establishments,  espe- 
cially those  of  patent  shot,  plate-glass,  d&c. ;  and  at  Bermondsey,  leather 
and  parchment  are  made  to  a  large  amount.  The  latest  additions  have 
been  made  on  the  north  and  north-west,  in  St.  Pancras,  Finsbury,  9tc, 
The  houses  built  here  are  of  brick,  chiefly  supplied  on  the  spot,  and  are 
generally  faced  with  stucco.  Few  houses  are  of  more  than  three  stories, 
and  whole  streets  are  built  of  uniform  design.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
there  are  few  public  buildings  and  monuments  in  London  at  all  worthy  of 
its  extent  and  wealth  ;  still  among  the  number  it  contains,  there  are  edifices 
of  every  variety  of  style,  character  and  size,  and  structures  adapted  to  every 
purpose  of  national  and  municipal  government,  law,  religion,  education, 
charity,  science,  art,  amusement,  and  trade ;  but  the  mere  enumeration  of 
their  names  would  occupy  one-fourth  of  the  present  volume.    Our  descrip- 
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tion,  therefore,  must  necessarily  be  limited  to  a  few  of  the  more  prominent, 
and  the  more  celebrated  of  those  stnicttiroij. 

The  Catiirdral  CiirRcii  or  St.  Pai-i.,  in  the  Citj,  claims  our  first  at- 
tention, as  being  at  once  the  most  promintMit  and  the  most  interesting  6th 
ject.     The  i«pot  on  which  the  present  building  stands  has  been  occupied 
for  many  centuries  by  churches  of  the  same  name,  the  last  of  which  wai 
destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  10(36.     The  first  stone  of  the  present  building 
was  laid  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  1<>75  and  the  last  in  1710,  but  the 
whole  decorations  were  not  finished  until   17'2:).     The  church   is  in  the 
Roman  style  of  architecture,  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  large  dome 
in  the  centre.     It  is  5(N)  feet  in  length,  ISO  in  breadth,  and  the  height  io 
the  top  of  the  cross  which  surmounts  the  dome,  is  340  feet.     The  whole 
building  is  of  Portland  stone,  now  very  much  discolored  with  smoke,  and 
long  exposure  to  the  weather.     The  interior  is  very  plain  ;  but  of  late  yean 
the  dull  monotony  of  its  appearance  has  been  to  a  considerable  extent  re- 
lieved by  a  number  of  mouumrnts,  erected  to  the  memory  of  England's 
worthies.     The  CnrRcii  of  St.  Petek,  commonly  raited  '*  Westminster 
Abbey,"  though  not  so  prominent  an  object  as  St.  Paul's,  is  of  not  less  dia- 
tinguished  fame.     It  is  likewise  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  but  without  a  doma 
or  central  tower  ;  and  the  tamenoss  of  its  exterior  aspect  is  but  little  relieved 
by  two  modern  towers  at  its  west  end.     The  whole  building  is  in  the  Nor- 
man and  Gothic  styles,  and  some  parts  of  it  are  of  great  antiquity.     The 
interior  is  cniwded  with  monuments  of  the  illustrious  dead;  and  it  is  here 
that  the  ceremony  of  the  cortmation  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  England  if 
performed.     The  other  churches  of  the  metr«)po]is  are  generally  small  in 
proporti(ms,  and  few  can  boast  (»f  a  high  order  of  architecture.     Henrj 
VII. 's  Chapel,  however,  is  a  splendid  .^itructure,  and  an  exception  to  our  re- 
marks.    One  hundred  new  churches  have  been  erected  within  a  few  }ears 
by  the  Church  Extension  Society.     Adjoining  the   Abbey  is  Westminstbb 
Hall,  the  only  remaining  part  of  the  palace  commenced  by  king  W'illiani 
Rufus.     It  measures  27()  feet  in  length  by  100  in  breadth,  and  is  covered 
with  an  elegant  roof  formed  of  oak.     It  has  long  been  occupied  by  the  su- 
preme court,  and  now  forms  the  entrance  hall  of  the  magnificent  building 
erected  for  the  accommmlation  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  a  building  second 
to  none  in  Europe.     With  regard  to  the  latter,  the  present  writer  can  say, 
from  ocular  demonstration,  that  it  is  the  most  magnificent  building  in  Chris- 
tendom, and  a  glorious  moimment  of  British  genius.     Both  in  exterior  and 
interior  decorations,  statuary,  and  the  symmetry  in  all  its  paJts,  it  is  perfect 
In  the  same  neighborhood  is  Wuitkhaij.,  a  small  portion  of  a  palace  com* 
menced  by  king  James  I.     The  design  was  furnished  by  Inigo  Jones,  and 
the  ceiling  was  painted  by  Rubens  ;  it  is  now  occupied  as  a  military  chapel. 

The  royal  palace  of  Pimlico  or  Bi  rKiNunAM  HorsE,  a  modern  stone 
building ;  and  St.  James's,  an  ancient,  irregular,  and  gloomy  structure  of 
brick,  are  also  situated  in  Westminster.  To  these  may  be  added  Som- 
erset House,  a  large  pile  of  buildings  occupied  by  various  public  boards, 
and  by  King's  College;  the  national  gallery;  the  British  Sluseum;  Uni- 
versity C(»llege ;  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  theatres ;  the  Temple 
and  Lincoln's  Inn,  for  students  at  law ;  and  many  other  large  and  co^y 
structures — more  remarkable,  however,  f<»r  their  extent  and  utility,  than  for 
their  architectural  elegance. 

On  the  east  side  of  London  is  the  Tower,  an  ancient  fortress  of  little  im* 
portance  as  a  military  defence,  but  of  great  historical  interest.  It  derives  iti 
name  from  a  lofly  square  tower  or  keep  in  the  centre,  erected  by  William 
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the  Conqueror,  to  overawe  the  citizens  of  London,  and  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  buildings  irregularly  piled  together,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  and 
ditch.  The  Tower  is  now  used  principally  as  an  arsenal  or  military  store- 
house, and  occasionally  as  a  state  prison.  Here  the  crown  jewels  are  depo- 
sited, and  also  a  portion  of  the  public  records  of  the  kingdom.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  the  minor  buildings  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1841,  by  which  ' 
misfortune  many  mementoes  of  the  past  were  forever  obliterated.  The 
Bank  of  England  has  likewise  an  irregular  mass  of  buildings,  in  the  heart 
of  the  city,  completely  isolated  and  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  which  is  in 
some  parts  ornamented  with  architectural  designs.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street  is  the  Rotal  Exchange,  a  most  magnificent  structure  on  the  site 
of  the  old  exchange,  which  was  destroyed  Jany.  11th,  1838.  This  is  a  build- 
ing worthy  of  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  world,  and  a  fit  place  for  |)ie 
meeting  of  the  merchant  princes  of  England.  Not  far  from  these  is  Guild- 
hall, a  large  building  devoted  to  public  meetings  and  great  festivals  of  the  cit- 
izens of  London  ;  and  the  Mansion  House,  the  official  residence  of  the  Lord 
Mayor.  The  various  halls  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the  various  guilds 
of  the  city,  are  magnificent  buildings.  The  most  noted  of  these  are  the 
Goldsmith's  Hall,  and  the  Fishmonger's  Hall.  Among  the  hospitals, 
those  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  in  Smithfield,  and  St.  Thomas'  and  Gut's, 
in  South  war  k,  are  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated.  The  other  principal 
edifices  are  the  Christ's  Church  Hospital,  a  splendid  educational  insti- 
tute ;  the  various  prisons,  as  Newgate,  Clerkenwell,  d&c. ;  the  Custom- 
house ,  d&c,  &c.  The  great  fire  which  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  of 
London,  in  1666,  is  commemorated  by  a  pillar  called  the  Monument,  202 

^  feet  in  height,  which  stands  near  by  London  Bridge,  and  202  feet  from  the 
spot  where  the  fire  is  said  to  have  commenced. 

To  whatever  extent  London  is  deficient  in  national  buildings,  it  is  su- 
perior to  all  others  for  its  accommodations  and  means  of  supplying  all  the 

.  wants  and  luxuries  of  life.  Its  noble  squares,  its  clean  and  well  regulated 
thoroughfares,  the  brilliant  lights  which  convert  night  into  day,  together 
with  the  amazing  number  of  shops  and  the  costly  merchandize  therein  dis- 
played, are  objects  of  interest  to  every  visiter,  and  especially  to  foreigners. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  world  are  undertakings  conducted  on  an  equal  scale 
of  magnificence.  Sewers,  which  rival  at  least  in  point  of  extent  the  cele- 
brated constructions  of  the  same  nature  at  Rome,  are  the  means  of  keeping 
the  streets  free  from  impurities.  The  strict  police  system  of  the  metropolis 
is  also  a  matter  of  no  little  moment.  Water,  that  important  necessary  of 
life,  is  supplied  by  eight  different  incorporated  companies,  in  quantity, 
which,  according  to  a  statement  laid  before  parliament,  was  sufficient  to 
meet  a  yearly  consumption  of  228,914,761  hogsheads,  the  average  daily 
supply  being  at  the  rate  of  100  gallons  to  each  house.  The  lighting  of  the 
metropolis  is  effected  by  several  coal  gas  companies.  The  length  of  gas- 
pipes  laid  is  estimated  at  450  miles,  and  the  gas  is  conveyed  through  these 
into  7  or  8,000  streets. 

The  bridges  which  span  the  Thames  are  among  the  most  magnificent  in 
the  world,  and  celebrated  for  their  substantial  strength.  Three  of  these  : 
namely — London  Bridge,  rebuilt  and  opened  in  1831 ;  Southwark  Bridge, 
completed  in  1819,  and  Blackfriar's  Bridge,  open  since  1769,  afford  the 
means  of  communication  between  the  city  and  borough  of  Southwark. 
Higher  up  the  river,  Waterloo  Bridge,  opened  in  1817,  Westminster 
Bridge,  (1750),  and  Vauxhall  Bridge  (1816),  connect  the  districts  of 
Westminster  and  Lambeth.    London,  Waterloo,  Blackfriars  and  Westmiu- 
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8ter  bridges  are  built  of  stone,  and  those  of  Southwark  and  Vauzhall  of 
iron,  but  in  both,  the  metallic  arches  rest  on  piers  and  abutments  of  ma- 
sonry. These  bridges  vary  in  length  from  1,242  (Waterloo)  to  708  (Sootlh 
wark.)  in  breadth  of  roadway  from  5!)  feet  (London)  to  30  feet  (Vauxhall,} 
and  in  the  span  of  the  principal  arches  from  240  feet  (Southwark),  and  iS 
feet  (London)  to  76  feet  (Blackfriar's.)  In  addition  to  these  commanicfr 
tions,  the  Thames  Tunnel,  a  sub-aqueous  passage  beneath  the  bed  of  the 
Thames,  was  commenced  at  Rotherhithe  in  1825,  and  after  many  intemq^ 
tions  from  irruptions  of  the  super-jacent  waters,  was  completed  in  18IS. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  structures  in  the  world,  and,  as  a  cooh 
mercial  avenue  between  London  and  Southwark,  very  advantageous.  Then 
are  but  a  few  of  the  great  enterprises  of  the  citizens,  but  will  serve  to  exhi- 
bit the  spirit  of  improvement  that  animates  them  in  all  that  is  useful  and 
ornamental. 

The  splendid  parks  of  London  are  truly  the  lungs  of  the  metropoln. 
Their  importance  as  places  of  rccrcatitm  and  pleasure  is  eclipsed  only 
by  the  healthiness  with  which  they  invest  the  largest  city  of  Europe. 
These  are  St.  James's  Park,  Hyde  Park,  Regent's  Park,  d^c,  in  the  West 
End,  and  Victoria  Park,  in  the  eastern  suburbs.  Regent's  Park  is  sur- 
rounded by  magnificent  buildings,  and  contains  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoolo> 
gical  Society,  whose  collection  of  animals  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
attractive  objects  of  public  curiosity.  Hyde  Park  is  the  largest,  and  is  con- 
tinuous with  Kensington  Gardens,  a  large  enclosure  connected  with  tht 
royal  palace.  The  Serpentine  river,  so  oflen  mentioned  as  a  resort  of  the 
youth  of  London  for  skating  in  winter,  is  a  large  oblong  pond ,  partly  ioi 
Kensington  Gardens  and  partly  in  Hyde  Park.  These  parts  are  highly 
adorned  with  ornamental  woods,  and  contain  several  statues  of  British 
heroes  and  statesmen. 

I^ndon  contains  about  one-eighth  of  the  whole  population  of  England 
and  Wales.  No  city  in  the  world,  leaving  out  the  populous  cities  of  China, 
exceed  this  amount ;  and  even  Rome  in  her  pidmiest  days  cannot  be  said  to 
have  surpassed  the  British  metropolis  in  this  ret^pect.  We  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  consumption  of  food  by  this  mass  of  people,  but  it  must  be 
immense,  and  constant ;  the  demand  gives  rise  to  several  trades,  the 
supply  is  in  general  abundant,  and  the  prices  of  provision  reasonably 
cheap.  The  comparative  values  of  provisions  in  New- York  and  London  are 
about  equivalent;  but  on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  house-rent  and  fud, 
living  in  London  is  more  economical. 

The  City  of  London  is  governed  by  a  corporation  styled  the  Lord-mayor, 
Aldermen  and  Citizens  of  London.  It  consists  of  26  aldermen,  who  fill  the 
office  of  Lord-mayor  by  turns,  from  year  to  year,  two  sheriffs,  a  recorder, 
a  town-clerk  and  a  common  council  of  representatives,  elected  by  the  livery 
or  freemen  of  the  city.  The  citizens  are  distributed  into  twelve  companies, 
some  of  which  are  very  wealthy,  and,  as  before  remarked,  possess  splendid 
halls.  These  pertain  to  the  city  proper.  The  municipal  officers  of  West- 
minster are  a  High  Steward  and  High  Bailiff,  both  appointed  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  the  Abbey.  The  other  parts  of  the  metropolis  have  no 
municipal  authorities,  but  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates  of 
the  counties  to  which  they  respectively  belong.  The  new  police,  under  the 
control  of  the  State  Department,  have  a  universal  surveillance  oyer  the 
public  peace,  and  stipendiary  magistrates  arbitrate  primarily  in  all 
cases  of  injury  to  persons  and  property,  and  in  nuisance  cases.  The 
military  garrison  of  London,  chiefly  employed  as  guards  to  the  paUio 
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offices,  consists  of  several  regiments  of  foot  and  horse  guards,  stationed  in 
the  Westminster  and  Regent's  Park  and  in  the  Tower. 

London  returns  twenty  members  to  parliament,  and  it  is  also  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  who  ranks  next  in  dignity  to  the  arch-bishops. 

We  may  now  take  a  summary  view  of  the  institutions  devoted  to  the 
people's  education.  London  contains  a  University,  erected  in  1836  by  Royal 
Letters  Patent,  for  conducting  examinations  in  literature,  science  and  art, 
and  conferring  academical  degrees.  It  is  governed  by  a  senate,  consisting 
of  a  chancellor,  vice-chancellor  and  a  body  of  fellows ;  the  chancellors  and 
fellows  being  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  the  vice-chancellor  elected 
annually  by  the  members  of  the  senate.  Connected  with  the  University  are 
two  colleges,  named  University  College  and  King's  College — the  one  open 
to  students  of  all  religious  creeds,  and  the  latter  open  only  to  those  of  the 
established  religion.  The  great  public  schools  in  which  classical  learning 
is  taught,  are  St.  Paul's  School,  founded  in  1510 ;  Westminster  School,  in 
1590;  Christ's  Hospital  or  the  Blue  Coat  School,  in  1552;  the  Charter- 
house (Chartreux)  School,  in  1611;  Merchant  Tailor's  School,  in  1561; 
and  the  Mercer's  Company's  School,  1534.  There  are  also  in  London  sixteen 
schools  of  medicine  ;  as  many  of  law,  and  five  of  theology  ;  four  patent,  and 
thirteen  or  fourteen  minor  theatres,  with  a  large  number  of  pseudo-theatri- 
cal exhibitions;  a  botanical  garden,  (at  Chelsea;)  a  horticultural  garden, 
(at  Turnham  Green;)  two  zoological  gardens;  besides  many  private 
establishments  devoted  to  similar  objects.  The  number  of  scientific,  pro- 
fessional and  literary  societies  exceed  one  hundred,  of  which,  about  twenty 
are  chartered.  The  institutions  connected  with  benevolent  objects  amount 
to  several  hundreds,  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  affording  medical 
aid  to  the  afflicted  and  sick.  Some  of  these  are  unparalleled  in  the  extent  of 
their  operations,  and  the  large  amount  of  funds  voluntarily  subscribed  by. 
their  members.  The  amount  received  for  missionary  and  religious  purposes 
alone,  annually  exceeds  half  a  million  sterling. 

London  manufactures  every  article  of  virtu  and  use.  It  is  the  centre  of 
industry,  as  it  is  of  commerce,  and  the  sciences.  To  give  an  idea  of  the 
immense  operations  carried  on  within  and  without  the  city  in  this  line  would 
require  volumes.  A  glance  at  the  London  directory  will  give  a  better 
illustration  of  this  subject  than  we  are  able  to  effect  in  the  small  space 
allotted  to  our  descriptions.  We  may  state,  however,  the  approximate  num- 
bers engaged  in  some  of  the  leading  trades.  There  are  about  16,000  tailors, 
50,000  engaged  in  printing,  bindery  and  other  press  and  book-work  ;  20,000 
shoemakers;  7000  bakers;  8000  butchers;  15,000  carpenters;  6000 
cabinet-makers ;  6000  publicans  ;  2000  upholsterers  ;  3000  plumbers  and 
glaziers;  6000  brick-layers;  5000  house-painters ;  5000 blacksmiths ;  2000 
white-smiths ;  2000  plasterers,  and  about  2500  stone-masons.  But  it  would 
be  endless  to  name  the  artizans  in  the  several  branches, — ail  are  there,  different 
only  in  number  and  the  amount  of  production. 

London,  in  reference  to  the  extent  and  activity  of  its  commerce,  stands 
without  a  rival ;  and  if  we  bring  it  into  comparison,  not  only  with  the  prin- 
cipal trading  cities  of  the  world,  but  even  with  some  of  the  states  that  are 
most  distinguished  for  commercial  activity,  we  shall  find  the  result  of  our 
enquiries  calculated  to  excite,  in  a  high  degree,  feelings  of  astonishment. 
In  reference  to  the  foreign  trade  of  London,  indeed,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed 
that  at  present  it  exceeds  not  only  that  of  every  other  city  of  the  world,  but 
even  the  entire  foreign  trade  of  all  countries,  except  France  and  the  United 
States. 
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The  vast  superiority  of  London  as  a  trading  place  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  and  facts.  Previous  to  the  reduction  of 
the  postage  on  letters,  London  supplied  one-third  the  post-office  revenue, 
a  sufficient  indication  of  the  business  that  could  require  such  a  correspon- 
dence. A  knowledge  of  the  inland  and  coasting  trade  of  London  can  only 
be  arrived  at  by  approximate  calculations.  The  probable  value  of  mer- 
chandize transferred  yearly  by  the  trade  of  London,  may  be  estimated  at 
j?300,000,000  sterling. 

The  Thames  itself  forms  the  Port  of  London  ;  and  for  several  miles 
below  the  city  the  river  is  constantly  crowded  with  vessels  from  every  part 
of  the  world,  the  masts  of  which  present  the  appearance  of  an  interminable 
forest.  The  limits  of  the  port,  however,  are  London  bridge  and  Deptford, 
The  upper  portion,  extending  from  London  bridge  to  Limehouse,  is  divided 
into  the  upper,  middle  and  lower  pools,  below  which,  as  far  as  Deptford, 
and  Greenwich,  are  two  divisions,  named  Limehouse  Reach  and  Greenwich 
Reach.  Further  down  the  river,  Blackwall,  Rugsby,  Woolwich,  Gallions, 
and  Barking  Reaches  occur  in  succession.  The  celebrated  docks  connect- 
ed with  the  port  and  trade  of  London  have  been  noticed  in  a  former  page. 
These  great  works  are  built  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  together  with  their 
vast  warehouses  are  the  wonder  of  the  world.  The  tobacco  warehouse  be- 
longing to  the  London  Docks  covers  an  area  of  five  acres,  and  the  under- 
ground vaults,  which  are  18}  acres  in  extent,  afford  stowage  for  60,000 
pipes  of  wine. 

In  short,  London  is  the  grand  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and 
a  place  to  which  the  traders  and  money-dealers  of  all  nations  resort.  In 
respect  of  wealth  it  has  no  rival,  and  we  seek  in  vain  for  any  city  of  the 
ancient  world  which  may  be  put  in  comparison  with  it. 

The  chief  places  of  an  interesting  kind  near  London  are  Woolwich, 
Greenwich,  and  Deptford,  on  the  east ;  Dulwich  on  the  south  ;  and  Chelsea, 
Richmond,  Hampton  Court,  and  Windsor,  on  the  south-west. 

Woolwich  is  a  village  in  Kent,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames,  eight 
miles  from  London  by  land,  and  ten,  following  the  course  of  the  river 
Here,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHL,  a  dockyard  for  the  construction  of  ves- 
sels of  the  royal  navy  was  established  ;  and,  ever  since,  the  place  has  been 
distinguished  as  an  arsenal  for  naval  and  military  stores.  From  the  river  a 
view  is  obtained  of  the  dockyard  and  arsenal,  now  greatly  improved.  The 
ground,  for  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  is  bounded  by  a  stone  quay,  and  sur- 
rounded on  the  land  side  with  various  storehouses  and  workshops.  Among 
these  is  included  a  laboratory  for  the  preparation  of  cartridges,  bombs,  gre- 
nades, and  shot.  Adjoining  are  barracks  for  artillery  and  marines,  military 
hospitals,  &c. ;  on  the  upper  part  of  Woolwich  Common  is  situated  a  royal 
military  academy  for  the  education  of  young  men  designed  for  the  army 
About  two  miles  farther  up  the  Thames,  at  the  head  of  the  reach,  is 
Blackwall,  on  the  north  bank,  with  its  noble  quay  for  steam-ships.  The 
river  now  bends  sharply  to  the  south,  and  again  returning  northwards,  en- 
closes like  a  peninsula,  on  the  north  side,  a  large  flat  piece  of  marshy 
ground,  called  the  Islb  of  Dogs.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  this  bend 
of  the  river  stands  Greenwich. 

Greenwich  is  a  small  town,  lying  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames, 
about  six  miles  below  London  Bridge,  following  the  windings  of  the  rivers, 
but  only  about  four  miles  by  laud.  As  a  town,  Greenwich  is  of  no  mo- 
ment ;  its  hospital  and  parks  are  the  only  objects  of  attention.     Toward 
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the  eastern  extremity  stands  the  hospital,  which  faces  the  Thames,  and  has 
a  perfect  command  of  all  that  passes  on  the  river.  This  superb  hospital 
consists  of  four  edifices,  unconnected  with  each  other,  but  apparently  form- 
ing an  entire  structure,  lining  three  sides  of  an  open  square,  that  side  on 
which  there  is  no  building  being  next  the- water.  The  whole  is  built  of 
fine  stone,  in  the  best  possible  style  ;  and  along  nearly  the  greater  part  are 
lofly  colonnades,  with  handsome  pillars,  and  covered  overhead,  to  protect 
those  underneath  from  the  weather.  The  square  interval  in  the  centre, 
which  is  273  feet  wide,  is  paved  also  with  smooth  stone,  and  ornamented 
in  the  middle  with  a  statue  of  George  II.,  by  Rysbrach.  Beyond  the  edi- 
fices, on  the  south,  rises  the  splendid  park  of  Greenwich,  dotted  with 
luxuriant  tall  trees,  and  crowned  at  the  top  with  the  Royal  Observatory 
buildings. 

A  portion  of  these  beautiful  buildings  was  originally  a  palace  of  dueen 
Elizabeth,  since  whose  time  various  renovations  and  additions  have  been 
made,  but  chiefly  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  who,  in  the  year 
1694,  here  established  an  hospital  for  invalid  seamen,  to  which  purpose  the 
buildings  are  still  exclusively  devoted.  This  building  contains  generally 
about  3,000  pensioners,  168  nurses,  with  a  variety  of  officers  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  house ;  and  gives  support  to  32,000  out-pensioners.  The 
institution  is  supported  by  a  payment  of  sixpence  per  month  from  every 
sailor  in  the  royal  navy,  by  certain  dues  and  donations,  and  other  means. 
The  number  of  individuals  who  reside  within  the  walls  is  nearly  3,500 
The  inmates  have  a  strikingly  antique  air.  They  are  all  old  sailors,  with 
countenances  well-browned  by  tropical  suns,  and  by  the  tempests  of  the 
ocean ;  some  hobbling  on  a  wooden  leg,  others  with  an  empty  sleeve,  a  few 
with  only  one  eye.  Their  clothes  are  all  of  a  dark  blue  color,  of  an  anti- 
quated fashion.  A  number  wear  cocked  hats,  which  add  greatly  to  their 
supposed  antiquity ;  the  boatswains,  or  other  warrant  officers,  are  allowed  a 
yellow  trimming  or  lace  to  their  garments.  An  abundance  of  food  is  al- 
lowed, the  clothing  is  warm  and  comfortable,  the  accommodations  in  the 
house  are  good,  and  each  man,  according  to  his  rank,  has  from  a  shilling 
to  half  a  crown  a  week,  as  an  allowance  for  pocket-money. 

The  chief  attraction  of  the  establishment  is  the  painted  hall,  which  is  in 
the  west  wing.  It  consists  of  a  great  room,  and  one  smaller,  but  equally 
lofty,  leading  from  its  upper  end  by  a  flight  of  steps.  A  vestibule  and 
flight  of  steps  are  between  the  outer  doorway  and  large  room.  The  ap« 
pearance  of  the  whole  interior,  on  entering,  is  very  imposing,  the  high  roof 
being  covered  with  paintings,  as  also  the  further  extremity  fronting  the  en- 
trance ;  and  although  these  paintings,  from  exhibiting  a  mixture  of  fantastic 
heathen  gods  and  goddesses,  with  royal  and  other  portraits,  are  not  individ- 
ually in  good  taste  or  of  any  value,  they  serve  to  give  a  good  general  effect 
to  the  noble  apartments  they  adorn.  Along  the  walls  are  hung  a  collection 
of  pictures,  partly  portraits  of  celebrated  navigators  and  admirals,  and 
partly  depicting  distinguished  naval  victories,  each  being  a  present  to  the 
institution  by  some  benefactor.  A  good  portrait  of  Captain  Cook,  by 
Dance,  presented  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  adorns  the  vestibule.  A  number 
of  portraits,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  Dahl,  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  and  others,  have 
been  presented  by  George  IV.  There  are  several  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
The  painted  ceiling  of  the  great  room  was  executed  by  Sir  James  Thorn- 
hill,  in  1703,  and  several  subsequent  years ;  from  a  miscalculation  as  to  the 
time  required  for  the  work,  the  remuneration  fell  short  of  what  it  ought  to 
kttfe  been.     It  is  related  that,  in  consequence  of  the  length  of  time  he  had 
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to  !)<*  'n  ':..*  '.i-k  piintinj  the  r*-!!::!^,  ih'»  .ini'i  could  nerer  afterwards  M 
opnr-'^  I'  ^^.*'  *m»il*r  apirtm^ni  ar^  *h'-wn  ^eTeraJ  modeI«  r»f  «hip9  of 
w^r.  ^cViir^VT  **t*r-jt*ri  m  w.»iij  :  the  r-i-'t  witrn  hy  Ne!*«:«n  at  itie  battle  of 
the  N:!':  :  \zA  the  a'tr-n^be  of  Sir  Frinri-  Drake,  a  curious  brass  instm- 
ment  i^f  «riTv:j'-  f^-hi-in.  »j«^d  f.,r  nautical  oij*er nation.  It  ha«  been  com- 
p'j*e*J  th-i!  uf^\r'.\  r.ftj  th  lU-iiid  jif-r-Mifi*  mnuiJlv  ii*it  this  ma^niiicent  suite 
of  ap-iriTi^riT*.  in  whi^h  the  «\r*W<-u\  fi.-te  arni  juiJ/njent  «.if  the  di«tiiK 
^ji-h'-i  afrfut'-'*!.  Sir  f'hri-t"p»h*rr  Wrt-rj.  nre  di«ji!aw;ii  not  ctfilv  bv  their 
j'j-?  pr  >'rTi»ii  '.u^  en  VIIi^hriK-fit.  but  in  thit  rtii(iir*ii«  regard  to  pic^ 
Virt-^::*-  f .rrn  ^ii'l  outliu'-  wh.«*li  h»'  h^is  Iw-^t'iueii  in  all  hi.*  iie*iirns. 

Ti:*  pirk  ext'-ri'linj  In.* hind  th*-  h'»*|»!ii! — i\i-x  «'j»en  to  the  public— com- 
pf-h^^rj'i-  a  r...'i-:ii^r'::i!f-  •jr:'-.-  nf  ;:rii'iii'!.  I'f  ::rtit  n.'itural  and  artificial 
J^-:'j!v  A  jiith-i-iy.  r^riu'Ni  liii«-  iif  111!  ir'»'*.  le:n!-  i.»  a  piece  of  rising 
er»'jfj'i  or  rn<''jnt — 'j'lite  a  \\i.\  i'»  a  Loii<liin«T — \%r.i>*h,  nn  bi>iiila}«,  gene^ 
ral!y  *-\r:!Mi*  a  mirttifiil  *c*^ne.  y-iriih  nf  all  r! !>*#•*  c<»n>iderinj  it  a>  a  feat 
to  run  di-.vn  thi-  *!«ijm»  without  f  liiinj  or  niaktn::  a  Mi 'p.  On  the  summit  is 
th*:  R'-yil  Oi'-'-riitMry.  ftiiindt-d  hi  (iiMriji-  III.,  fur  the  priiniotiMri  of  astn^ 
notnir-i!  *ci'*nc«*.  :in«i  the  .*«'*-n^r  «»f  ihr  irib'T-*  nf  >iime  men  of  di>tiiijTui5hed 
ahility.  An  a-ir«>n<*m<'r-r«iyal.  '-ii;);Hirt*-(i  liy  the  cruwn.  cooMantlv  resides 
and  p!ir*"i''«  ini'^stijation**  in  the  OiiMTvati»ry.  It  i"  scarcely  uocessarj  to 
remind  the  reader  that,  frurn  thi*  *p'»t.  Brtii^h  ;:f»jr.iphers,  as  also  that  of 
Anierjr^,  inei*ur**  thf  !i»n::iiinh^  in  iln-ir  imp*  and  charts. 

Di:rTF"Rii  adj'.in*  Grfi-nwich  nn  the  we*t,  b'-iiij  only  separated   from  it 
bv  a  nmddk'  river  called  Ravrn>l)oiirn^.  the  ni<>iith  nf  uhich  forms  an  estu- 
ary,  known   a.«  Deptford  Cr»:ek.     Liki-  \V*»itl\vich.  this  place  is  ro!o!>rated 
for  it*  roval  d')ckvird,  dinmienrfd  a!>i»  in  the  reijn  <if  Henrv  VIII.     The 
dockyard,  with  th**  \ictinllin.r  dfpiriiiieiit  and   uilices.  cnvers  alx»ve  thirty 
acres.     While  Winjlwich  is  imw  dfvoted  tn  ihf  preparation  and  cii>tndy  of 
naval  and  military  store.*,  Deptford  i*  rhittlv  u*«'d  fur  the  building  t»f  ships; 
and  it  po*si'S<«**  wet  and  dry  dork*,  ni;ist-ij«Mi*r*,  sniitli*'  shops,  with  about 
tweniv  f)rires  for  m.ikini;  anrlmr*.     Fmm  IJt'Mi  to  I.o<»0  men  are  usualW 
employed   here.     The   prinrip:il   dej>ot.  however,  for   l:ir::e   \»*-t'ls   of  war 
laid    up    in    ordinary,  is   at   SuKriiM'.**.  near   the   mouth   of  the   Thames. 
Petf*r  llu'  ijreat,  of  Ku**ia,   in    lli*.***,  siutlii'd   the   art   of  ship-buildin<;r  at 
De|»tford.     In  the   Thime*.  iii-ar  I)f|»tfor<!.  may   be  seen  m«"ired   the  hall 
of  a  nin»'tv-ei:Tht  ir'in  *lni>.  cilKil  tin-  Dnvidnoiijht.  which  was  dedicated  bv 
Georirc  III.,  as  a  seaman's  hospital,  riiid,  as  indicatrd  by  the  inscription  on 
its  side,  it  is  open  to  the  reception  w^  sick  «ir  disabled  seamen  of  any  nation. 
This  noble  charity  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

DuLwiCH  is  a  pretty  villai:e,  lyinir  within  the  extended  suburbs  of  the 
metropolis,  in  Surry,  in  a  southerly  direct ittn  from  London  Brid:;e.  Here 
Edward  Alleyn,  or  Allen,  a  disiinirui-hrd  actor  in  tin*  reijn  of  James  I., 
founded  and  endowed  a  h(X<<pital  or  collr;xe.  for  the  residence  and  support  of 
poor  persons,  under  certain  limitations.  The  founder  bequeathed  some 
pictures  to  the  institution,  and  the  ci>llectioii  was  vastly  increased  by  the 
addition  of  a  large  number  bctpieathed  in  i^\i\,  by  Sir  Francis  Rourgeious. 
A  splendid  new  gallery  was  opened  in  1>17  ;  and  this  now  forms  a  OMMt 
attractive  sifxht  to  all  who  deliirht  in  the  fine  arts. 

Chklsea  is  a  villajje  on  the  we.»*t  of  the  mrtropolis.  It  is  only  eminent 
for  its  hospital  for  retired  invalid  soldiers,  an  institution  .^^imilar  in  all  re- 
spects to  the  a.<yluiu  for  decayed  sailors  at  (J reenwich.  The  hospital,  which 
is  situated  on  a  flat  stretch  of  ground  between  the  village  and  the  Thames, 
and  was  planned  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  consists  chiclly  of  one  large  ed^ 
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fice  of  red  brick,  several  stories  in  height,  forming  a  centre  and  two  wings, 
or  three  sides  of  a  square,  with  the  open  side  towards  the  bank  of  the 
Thames.  On  the  north,  in  which  is  the  main  entrance,  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture is  simple,  being  ornamented  with  only  a  plain  portico.  The  inner 
part  of  the  centre  building  is  more  decorated,  there  being  here  a  piazza  of 
good  proportions,  forming  a  sheltered  walk  for  the  veteran  inmates.  It  the 
centre  of  the  open  square  interval  stands  a  statue  of  Charles  II.,  in  whose 
time  the  hospital  took  its  rise.  The  only  parts  of  the  house  considered 
worthy  to  be  shown  to  strangers  are  the  chapel  and  old  dining  hall,  both  in 
the  central  building.  The  chapel  is  neat  and  plain  in  appearance,  the  rows 
of  benches  being  furnished  with  prayer-books  and  hassocks,  and  the  floor 
being  paved  with  marble  in  alternate  black  and  white  squares.  Above  the 
communion-table  there  is  a  painting  of  the  Ascension,  containing  some  good 
figures.  The  dining-hall  is  equally  spacious,  but  is  now  disused  as  a  refec- 
tory, though  the  tables  stand  ready  covered  for  use. 

The  usual  number  of  in-pensioners  is  about  476,  and  of  out-pensioners 
not  fewer  than  80,000,  who  reside  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  former  are  provided  with  all  the  necessaries,  and  the  latter  have  each 
pensions  varying  from  £1  12s.  to  <£54  15s.  yearly.  The  inmates  wear  an 
antique  garb  of  red  cloth,  in  which  they  may  be  seen  loitering  about  the 
village. 

Near  Sloane  Square,  Chelsea,  is  situated  a  large  building  forming  the 
Royal  Militdry  Asylum^  for  the  support  and  education  of  about  500  poor 
children,  whose  parents  were  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  in  the 
army.  Each  regiment  contributes  annually  one  day's  pay,  to  aid  in  sup- 
porting the  institution. 

Richmond  is  a  village  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames,  at 
about  nine  miles  by  land  from  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  sixteen  miles  by  fol- 
lowing the  windings  of  the  river.  The  most  pleasant  mode  of  conveyance 
to  it  is  by  one  of  the  small  steamboats  from  Hungerford  Stairs,  for  then  an 
opportunity  is  afforded  of  seeing  numerous  beautiful  and  interesting  spots  on 
both  sides  of  the  river.  In  passing  upwards,  we  have  on  our  right,  Chelsea ; 
Fulham,  at  which  is  the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  London  ;  and  the  pretty 
village  of  Chiswick ;  on  the  lefl,  Battersea,  Putney,  Mortlake,  the  royal 
residence  of  Kew  and  its  gardens,  next  which  is  Richmond.  The  village 
of  Richmond  stands  on  a  slope  overhanging  the  river,  and  possesses  no 
point  of  attraction.  Opposite  the  village  is  a  stone  bridge  crossing  the 
Thames,  which  is  here  very  much  narrowed,  and  further  than  this  steam- 
vessels  do  not  go.  Richmond  is  only  interesting  from  its  exceedingly 
beautiful  environs.  South  from  the  village,  a  pretty  steep  bank  ascends  to 
the  green  and  bushy  eminence  called  Richmond  Hill,  and  from  the  walks 
on  its  prominent  front,  a  view  is  obtained  of  the  beautifully  wooded  country 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Among  numerous  villas,  ornamental 
grounds,  and  other  attractive  objects,  may  be  seen  Twickenham,  situated  in 
Uie  immediate  vicinity,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Thames.  In  the  house  for 
which  the  present  was  erected  as  a  substitute,  lived  Pope,  the  poet,  and  his 
body  is  entombed  in  the  church.  Close  by  Twickenham  is  Strawberry 
Hill,  once  the  seat  of  Horace  Walpole,  and  now  belonging  to  Lord  Walde- 
grave.  Moving  onwards  along  the  brow  of  the  eminence,  and  passing  the 
well-known  hotel  called  the  Star  and  Garter,  we  enter  the  famous  Richmond 
Park,  which  is  eight  miles  in  circumference,  and  ornamented  with  many 
magnificent  large  trees.  These  extensive  grounds  were  at  one  time  con- 
nected with  a  royal  palace,  but  there  is  now  no  such  edifice— one  or  two 
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hunting  lodges  excepted,  and  these  are  not  used  by  royalty  ;  but  the  park  is 
still  a  domain  of  the  crown,  and  freely  open  to  the  public.  From  Rich- 
mond, it  is  but  a  short  excursion  to  Hampton  Court. 

Hampton  is  about  thirteen  miles  from  London  by  land,  and  twenty-four 
by  water,  on  account  of  the  windings  of  the  Thames.  The  village  is  unim- 
portant, and  the  chief  object  of  attraction  is  Hampton  Court  Palace.  The 
palace,  which  is  situated  within  an  enclosed  garden  near  the  west,  or  per- 
haps more  correctly  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  was  originally  built  bj 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  a  portion  of  the  structure  which  he  reared  is  still  ex- 
tant in  the  northern  quadrangle.  Here  was  the  scene  of  the  humiliatioD 
and  forfeiture  of  that  servant  of  Henry  VHI.,  who  at  this  place  oflen  held 
his  court,  and  made  it  the  scene  of  his  Christmas  festivities ;  here  Edward 
VI.  was  born ;  here  were  held  the  masques,  mummeries,  and  tournaments 
of  Philip  and  Mary,  and  Elizabeth  ;  here  James  I.  held  his  court  and  famous 
meeting  of  controversialists ;  here  Charles  I.  was  immured  as  a  state  priso- 
ner, and  took  leave  of  his  children  ;  here  was  celebrated  the  marriage  of 
Cromweirs  daughter  and  Lord  Falconberg ;  here  Charles  H.  had  occasion- 
ally his  impure  residence  ;  here  lived  William  and  Mary  afler  the  revolution 
of  1888 ;  and  here,  till  the  reign  of  Geotge  H.,  royal  courts  were  sometimes 
held.  The  palace,  in  external  appearance,  is  a  lofty  and  magnificent  struc- 
ture of  red  brick,  ornamented  with  pale  free-stone  cornices  and  edgings  to 
the  doors  and  windows.  Altogether,  the  edifice  consists  of  three  quadran- 
gles. Entermg  by  the  grand  staircase,  the  visitor  is  conducted  through  a 
suite  of  lofly  and  large  apartments,  furnished  in  an  old-fashioned  style,  and 
decor  ited  with  pictures.  The  guard-room,  which  is  first  in  order,  contains, 
besides  a  series  of  English  admirals  by  Kneller  and  Dahl,  a  variety  of  an- 
cient warlike  instruments.  In  the  next  apartment  are  seen  portraits  of 
various  beauties  of  the  court  of  England,  painted  by  Kneller,  who  has  here 
depicted  several  lovely  countenances,  though  a  sameness  runs  through  the 
whole,  and  none  are  so  striking  as  to  leave  any  impression.  In  the  third 
room  is  seen  what  is  generally  esteemed  as  the  finest  painting  in  the  house 
— a  portrait  of  Charles  I.  on  horseback,  by  Vandyke — and  which  ought  to 
be  seen,  in  order  to  have  a  just  appreciation  of  this  great  master's  admira- 
ble style.  There  is  also  an  excellent  painting  of  Bandir.elli  in  his  studio,  by 
Correggio.  The  third  room,  or  audience-chamber,  has  also  some  good  pic- 
tures ;  among  others,  a  painting  of  the  family  of  Louis  Cornaro,  a  person 
celebrated  for  his  extraordinary  temperance.  The  picture,  which  is  from 
an  original,  by  Titian,  shows  Cornaro  and  three  generations  of  descendants, 
who  appear  in  the  act  of  adoration  at  a  shrine.  There  are  likewise  por- 
traits of  Titian  and  his  uncle,  done  by  Titian  himself,  and  a  spirited  battle- 
piece  by  Julio  Romano. 

The  fourth  apartment,  or  queen's  drawing-room,  is  enriched  with  an  ex- 
ceedingly fine  painting  of  Charles  I.,  a  whol6  length,  by  Vandyke,  esteemed 
the  best  likeness  we  have  of  that  monarch.  There  is  a  well-known  and 
most  beautiful  print  from  it  by  Sir  Robert  Strange,  the  prince  of  English 
line  engravers.  In  the  next  room,  or  state  bed-chamber,  the  visitor  will  see 
a  beautiful  portrait  of  Ann  Hyde,  daughter  of  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and 
mother  of  the  successive  queens,  Mary  and  Anne.  The  queen's  dressing- 
room  and  writing-closet,  and  Queen  Mary's  state  bed-chamber,  which  fol- 
low, contain  many  fine  pictures,  by  Holbein,  Sir  Peter  Lely,  Sebastian  del 
Piombo,  Louis  da  Vinci,  Albert  Durer,  and  others.  After  having  traversed 
these  stately  and  silent  halls,  the  visitor  is  led  out  through  a  long,  dreary, 
ill-lighted  apartment,  the  walls  of  which  are  ornamented  with  what  at  first 
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sight  he  may  suppose  very  wretched  daubs,  but  which  prove  to  be  some  of 
the  famous  cartoons  of  Raphael — productions  whose  praises  have  resounded 
over  the  whole  civilized  world. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  public  road  from  the  palace  gardens,  is  Bushy 
Park^  a  royal  domain,  and  now  the  residence  of  the  Q,ueen  Dowager,  em- 
bellished with  an  avenue  of  splendid  horse-chestnut  trees,  and  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  public. 

Windsor  is  situated  in  the  county  of  Berks,  at  the  distance  of  22  miles 
west  from  London  by  the  road  through  Brentford,  but  may  now  be  reached 
in  less  than  half  an  hour  by  the  Great  Western  railway  from  Paddington. 
Windsor  occupies  a  rising  ground  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  is 
only  interesting  for  its  ancient  and  most  extensive  castle,  the  chief  country 
residence  of  the  queen.  The  gates  of  the  castle  are  close  upon  the  main 
street  of  the  town,  and  lead  to  enclosures  containing  a  number  of  mansions, 
barracks,  and  other  structures.  The  principal  portion  of  the  castle  occupies 
two  courts,  an  upper  and  lower,  of  spacious  dimensions,  and  having  be- 
tween them  a  large  round  tower  in  which  the  governor  resides.  In  the 
lower  court  is  St.  George's  Chapel,  an  elegant  Gothic  edifice,  in  which  ser- 
rice  is  performed  on  Sundays  in  presence  of  the  royal  residents.  Besides 
the  chapel,  the  only  parts  of  the  castle  attractive  to  strangers  are  the  state 
apartments  in  the  upper  or  northern  quarter.  Behind  these  buildings,  facing 
the  north,  is  the  famed  terrace  of  the  castle,  from  which  a  view  is  obtained 
Dver  a  most  beautiful  piece  of  country. 

At  the  head  of  the  manufacturing  towns  stands  Manchester,  the  chief 
Beat  of  the  principal  manufacture  of  England — that  of  cotton.     This  town 
is  situated  on  the  river  Irwell,  in  the  south-east  district  of  Lancashire,  at 
the  distance  of  182  miles  from  London.     Inclusive  of  Salford,  a  separate 
municipality  on  the  other  side  of  the  Irwell,  and  also  comprehending  a  few 
connected  villages,  Manchester  contained  in  1841  a  population  of  290.183, 
The  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  a  perfect  level,  and,  from  whatever  side 
it  is  approached,  its  crowd  of  spires,  towers,  manufactories,  and  warehouses, 
appears  mingling  with  the  smoke  that  hangs  over  it.     The  oWer  part  of  the 
town  clusters  round  the  collegiate  church,  an  elegant  and  spacious   struc- 
ture of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  or  extends  in  the   apcient  street  called 
Deansaate.     The  busi'^st  commercial  street  is  Market-street,  and  the  most 
eleunrit   is  Mosley-street.      The  town  contains  most    of  the   usual  public 
buildings  to  be  found  in  one  of  its  size — a  town-hall,  infirmary,  prison,  ex- 
change, &c.,  besides  several  institutions  of  a  literary  and  scientific  charac- 
ter; and  several  of  these  buildincrs,  particularly  the  two  first,  are  of  remark- 
able elegance.     A   botanic   garden,  about  a  mile  from  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  is  a  great  ornament,  and  forms  a  most  delightful  as  well  as  instructive 
place  of  recreation.     There  is  also  a  zoological  garden. 

The  factories  of  .Manchester  exceed  a  hundred  and  sixty  in  number  ;  they 
employ  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  persons,  and  steam  enginery  equal 
in  power  to  six  thousand  horses.  About  four-fifths  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture of  the  kingdom  centres  in  Lancashire,  and  of  this  a  large  proportion 
is  confined  to  Manchester.  The  woollen,  linen,  and  silk  trade,  particularly 
the  last,  and  many  smaller  manufactures,  as  of  hats,  pins,  umbrellas,  &c., 
are  also  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  in  this  town.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  making  of  machinery  has  of  late  years  become  a  thriving  trade  in  Man- 
chester. 
Manchester  is  ci^nnected  with  its  port,  Liverpool,  by  a  railway,  and  by 
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means  of  the  Irwell  and  numerous  canals;  and  transports  and  receives  goods 
to  and  from  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Leeds,  the  chief  town  for  the  manufacture  of  cloths,  is  situated  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  a  slope  gently  rising  from  the  river  Aire,  at 
a  distance  of  189  miles  from  Lfondon.  It  contains  a  few  streets  of  hand- 
some houses,  but  as  in  many  other  English  manufacturing  towns,  utility 
appears  to  be  more  in  contemplation  than  ornament  or  elegance.  The  pop* 
ulation  in  1841  was  151, 0(>^).  There  are  some  goodly  public  structures,  as 
a  court-house,  commercial  buildings,  theatre,  &/C.,  and  the  town  enjoys  the 
benefits  of  a  literary  and  philosophical  society,  an  institution  for  the  proro(H 
tion  of  the  fine  arts,  and  several  public  libraries. 

Leeds  is  the  centre  of  a  large  district  devoted  to  the  making  of  mixed 
and  white  cloths.  Cloths  of  light  fabrics,  and  blankets  and  carpets,  are  also 
made  here  in  considerable  quantity ;  but  the  mixed  and  white  cloths  form 
the  staple  of  the  busine.ss  of  the  district.  The  mode  in  which  these  are 
sold  in  Leeds,  gives  occasion  for  the  existence  of  two  public  buildings  of  a 
most  peculiar  nature.  They  are  called  respectively  the  Mixed  Cloth  Hall 
and  the  White  Cloth  Hall.  A  description  of  the  former,  from  a  popular 
work,  will  convey  an  idea  of  both.  **  The  Mixed  Cloth  Hall  was  erected 
in  175S,  at  the  general  expense  of  the  merchants.  It  is  a  quadrangular 
edifice,  surrounding  a  large  open  area,  from  which  it  receives  the  light 
abundantly,  by  a  great  number  of  loAy  windows ;  it  is  128  yards  in  len^, 
and  6G  in  breadth,  divided  in  the  interior  into  six  departments,  or  covered 
streets,  each  including  two  rows  of  stands,  amounting  in  number  to  1800, 
held  as  freehold  property  by  various  manufacturers,  every  stand  being 
marked  with  the  name  of  the  proprietor.  This  hall  is  exclusively  nppropri* 
ated  to  the  use  of  persons  who  have  served  regular  apprenticeship  to  the 
trade  or  mystery  of  making  colored  cloths.  The  markets  are  held  on  Tues- 
days and  Saturdays,  and  only  for  an  hour  and  a  half  each  day,  at  which 
period  alone  sales  can  take  place.  The  markel-bell  rings  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  mormnjr  in  summer,  and  at  seven  in  winter,  when  the  markets  are 
speedily  fillH,  the  benches  covered  with  cloths,  and  the  proprietors  respect- 
ively take  their  stands ;  the  bell  ceasing,  the  buyers  enter,  and  proceed 
with  secrecy,  siltuce,  and  expedition,  to  bargain  for  the  cloth  they  may  re- 
quire ;  and  business  is  thus  summarily  transacted;  often  involving  an  ex- 
change of  property  to  a  vast  amount.  When  the  time  for  selling  is  termi- 
nated, the  bell  again  rin^s,  and  any  merchant  staying  in  the  hall,  after  it 
has  ceased,  becomes  liable  to  a  penalty.  The  hall  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  fifteen  trustees,  wh(>  hold  their  meetings  in  an  octagonal  building, 
erected  near  the  entrance  to  this  hall." 

HuDDERSFiELD,  Wakefield,  Saddleworth,  Halifax,  and  Bradfoko, 
all  in  Yorkshire,  and  Rochdale  in  Lancashire,  are  other  towns  noted  for 
their  concern  in  the  cloth  manufacture,  but  of  inferior  population,  and  not 
distinguished  by  any  remarkable  features.  Axminster,  Kidderminstke, 
AsHTON,  and  Wilton,  are  the  chief  seats  of  the  carpet  manufacture. 
Bradford,  in  Wiltshire,  is  distinguished  for  superfine  cloths. 

Preston  and  Lancaster  may  also  be  named  among  the  manufacturing 
towns ;  the  former  contains  the  courts  of  Lancaster  county,  and  the  latter 
is  celebrated  in  history  as  a  Roman  station,  and  is  noted  for  its  fine  oW 
castle,  founded  in  the  time  of  Severus,  and  subsequently  the  residence  of 
John  O'Gaunt.  Lancaster  has  long  been  engaged  in  the  silk  and  cotton 
business,  and  is  well  known  throughout  the  kingdom  for  the  superioiity  of 
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its  cabinet  ware,  which  employs  a  large  number  in  its  manufacture.     This 
town  is  rising  in  importance  as  a  railway  centre. 

Birmingham,  the  chief  town  in  the  kingdom  engaged  in  metallic  manu- 
factures, is  situated  in  Warwickshire,  at  the  distance  of  109  miles  from 
London.  The  lower  part  of  the  town  consists  chiefly  of  old  buildings,  is 
crowded  with  workshops  and  warehouses,  and  is  inhabited  principally  by 
manufacturers ;  but  the  upper  part  has  a  superior  appearance,  consisting  of 
new  and  regular  streets,  and  containing  a  number  of  elegant  buildings. 
Among  the  public  buildings  the  town-hall  calls  for  particular  notice,  being 
a  magnificent  structure  of  the  Corinthian  order,  in  the  proportions  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  at  Rome.  The  population  of  Birmingham  in  1841 
was  182,922,  being  all,  except  a  small  fraction,  engaged  in  trade  and  manu- 
factures. 

Among  the  principal  manufactures  are  buttons,  in  immense  variety, 
buckles,  cloak-pins,  and  snuff-boxes ;  toys,  trinkets,  and  jewellery  :  polished 
steel  watch-chains,  corkscrews,  &c. ;  plated  goods  for  the  dining  and  tea- 
table,  now  in  the  way  of  being  superseded  by  similar  goods  of  mixed  metal ; 
japanned  and  enamelled  articles  :  brass  work  of  every  description  ;  swords 
and  fire-arms ;  medals  and  coins  of  various  kinds ;  copying  machines  and 
pneumatic  apparatus;  grates,  fire-irons,  gas-light  burners,  nails,  and  steel- 
pens.  Besides  almost  every  metallic  article  which  can  be  considered  as 
curious,  useful  or  ornamental,  cut  crystal  is  produced  to  a  large  extent, 
while  certain  branches  of  the  cotton  trade  connected  with  hardware,  as  the 
making  of  the  cloth  for  umbrellas,  braces,  girths,  &c.,  have  also  fixed  them- 
selves here,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  preparation  of  those  articles. 

The  operations  of  the  Birmingham  manufactures  are  carried  on  chiefiy 
by  means  of  founderies,  rolling-mills,  die-stamping  machines,  and  turning- 
lathes.  From  the  founderies  proceed  all  heavy  iron  goods,  and  even  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  small  wares,  though  the  work  required  in  trimming 
these  articles  afler  they  leave  the  sand  causes  a  constant  tendency  towards 
the  use  of  the  die-stamp  in  preference.  By  the  latter  machine,  not  only  are 
buttons  and  other  small  articles  produced,  but  likewise  complicated  decora- 
tive articles  of  many  various  kinds,  to  which  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
process  was  inapplicable.  The  rolling-mill  is  a  ponderous  engine,  for  press- 
ing out  ingots  of  metal  into  sheets  of  requisite  thinness.  The  lathe,  a  con- 
spicuous machine  in  the  workshops  of  Birmingham,  is  used  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  articles  of  correctly  circular,  and  also  of  oval  form.  It  is  usually 
driven  by  steam ;  and  in  many  instances  this  power  is  not  generated  in  the 
premises  of  those  who  use  it,  but  is  obtained  for  a  rent  from  some  engine 
kept  by  a  different  individual  in  the  neighborhood. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  some  branches  of  trade,  and  the  activity 
of  some  kinds  of  machinery  at  Birmingham,  it  may  be  stated  that,  at  the 
pin-works,  some  years  ago,  50,000  pins  could  be  made  from  the  wire,  in 
an  hour ;  that  there  is  a  coining-mill  which  produces  between  thirty  and 
forty  thousand  pieces  of  coin  in  the  same  time ;  and  that,  from  1805  to 
1818,  5,000,000  stands  of  arms  were  made  for  public  and  private  service. 
The  making  of  steel-pens,  which,  before  1821,  was  scarcely  known,  is  now 
a  great  manufacture.  Probably  not  less  than  5,000,000  are  made  annually. 
The  article  was  originally  sold  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  each  pen ;  and 
now,  from  improvements  and  facilities  in  the  manufacture,  144  are  sold  at 
the  same  money. 

Sheffield,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  ranks  only  second  to  Bir- 
mingham as  a  seat  of  metallic  manufactures.     It  is  a  town  of  above  130,000 
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inhabitants,  great  part  of  whom  are  engaged  in  the  business  for  whidi 
Sheffield  is  remarkable.  The  situation  of  the  town,  upon  a  swelling  piece 
of  ground  near  the  confluence  of  the  Sheaf  and  Don,  gives  it  health  and 
cleanliness,  but  only  the  newer  streets  and  suburban  villas  are  neat,  and 
the  town  is  constantly  involved  in  the  smoke  arising  from  the  manufactories. 
A  music  hall,  post-office,  and  medical  hall,  together  with  a  building  called 
the  cutlers'  hall,  in  which  the  members  of  that  trade  meet  for  an  annaal 
banquet,  are  the  chief  public  buildings  boasting  of  any  elegance  of  exterior. 
Sheffield  was  famous  in  the  middle  ages  for  producing  knives  and  arrow 
heads.  From  such  small  beginnings,  it  advanced  in  the  course  of  ages  to 
its  present  distinction.  An  immense  quantity  of  knives,  scissors,  imple> 
ments  of  husbandry,  and  surgical  and  mathematical  instruments,  is  now 
made  in  it.  The  manufacture  of  plate,  and  of  g(M>ds  in  imitation  of  it,  as 
also  of  carpenters'  tools,  printing  types,  hair-cloth,  and  many  other  articles, 
is  carried  on  to  an  immense  extent.  The  manufactures  of  Sheffield  have 
the  peculiarity  of  being  chieHy  in  the  hand:<  of  men  of  moderate  capital  and 
limited  business,  thongh  there  are  also  a  few  houses  which  engross  a  vast 
quantity  of  the  principal  trade.  The  establi.shments  for  the  grinding  and 
poliishing  of  cutlery  are  among  the  most  striking  objects  of  curiosity  to  a 
stranger  ;  and  the  show-room  of  the  Messrs.  Rogers,  cutlers  to  the  Royal 
Family,  is  a  splendid  museum,  where  all  the  local  manufactures  may  be 
seen,  of  the  best  quality,  and  in  the  finest  order. 

Coventry,  an  ancient  city  in  Warwickshire,  91  miles  from  London,  is  t 
great  scat  of  the  manufacture  of  ribb(ms,  and  also  of  watches.  Some  other 
manufactures,  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  the  last  century,  including 
gauzes  and  calimancoes,  have  declined,  leaving  these  alone  flourishing. 

Coventry  is  an  ancient  town  of  note,  and  contains,  besides  some  good 
modern  public  buildings,  an  old  church  of  remarkable  beauty  as  a  specimen 
of  Gothic  architecture,  and  a  very  curious  old  hall  (St.  Mary's  Hall,)  used 
for  festive  purposes,  having  a  grotesquely  carved  oak  roof,  and  a  piece  of 
tapestry,  wrought  in  1450,  measuring  130  feet  by  10,  and  containing  80 
figures.  The  town  was  remarkable  in  early  ages  for  the  performance  of 
the  grotesque  religious  dramas  called  Mysteries,  and  for  the  shows  and  pa- 
geants which  took  place  in  celebration  of  the  visits  of  royal  personages. 
One  pageant  of  an  extraordinary  character  has  been  performed  annually 
ever  since  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  It  is  designed  to  conmiemorate  a  real 
or  imaginary  incident,  which  is  thus  related  :  Leofric,  Earl  of  Mercia,  who 
possessed  the  property  of  the  tolls  and  services  of  Coventry,  exacted  his  dues 
so  rigidly,  that  the  inhabitants  were  greatly  aggrieved,  and  at  length  GodiTa, 
his  pious  wife,  became  their  advocate.  The  earl,  wearied  by  her  solicita- 
tions, promised  to  grant  her  request,  if  she  would  ride  naked  through  the 
town  at  mid-day.  Ilis  terms,  according  to  the  legend,  were  accepted,  and 
the  countess  rode  throu<^h  the  town  with  no  covering  but  her  flowing  tresses. 
It  is  added,  that  she  had  modestly  commanded  every  person  to  keep  within 
doors  and  away  from  the  windows,  on  pain  of  death,  but  that  one  person 
could  not  forbear  taking  a  glance,  and  lost  his  life  for  his  curiosity.  The 
procession  commemorative  of  the  occurrence  includes  the  whole  of  the 
officials  of  the  corporation,  besides  a  female  of  easy  purchase,  who  rides  in 
a  dress  of  linen  closely  fitted  to  her  limbs  and  colored  like  them.  The 
curious  person  who  stole  the  glance  is  called  Peeping  Tom,  and  a  wooden 
image  of  him  is  to  be  seen  on  a  house  in  the  city. 

Derby,  the  capital  of  Derbyshire,  is  an  ancient  but  now  considerably 
modernized  town,  situated  on  a  pleasant  slope  and  irregular  ground^  oo  UiQ 
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south  side  of  the  vale  of  the  Derwent,  a  river  tributary  to  the  Trent,  pursu- 
ing a  winding  course  through  the  county,  and  of  great  value  in  moving  mill- 
machinery.  Derby  is  the  centre  of  one  of  the  most  productive  and  indus- 
trious districts  in  England,  particularly  as  respects  the  manufacture  of  iron 
and  other  minerals.  In  the  town  and  its  neighborhood  there  are  large 
manufactories  of  lace,  galloons,  broad  silks,  silk  hosiery,  china,  marble, 
jewellery,  &c. ;  several  extensive  mills  and  manufactories  have  been  built 
within  these  few  years,  and  the  machinery  is  d^al  to  that  of  any  other  part 
of  the  kingdom.  The  town  is  irregularly  built,  and  excepting  some  new 
erections  in  the  corn-market,  an  infirmary,  and  an  old  church,  with  an  ele- 
gant and  conspicuous  tower,  it  owns  no  public  building  worthy  of  remark. 
Though  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  stone  district,  the  houses  are  as  usual  built 
of  brick.  Within  these  two  years,  Derby  has  come  prominently  into  notice, 
by  being  on  the  line  of  the  extended  series  of  railways  from  Durham  and 
Yorkshire  to  London,  and  the  station  here  is  of  magnificent  proportions ; 
the  distance  from  London,  126  miles,  is  performed  by  railway  in  about  seven 
hours.  In  1840,  the  town  received  from  Mr.  Joseph  Strutt  the  munificent 
gift  of  a  pleasure-ground,  eleven  acres  in  extent,  and  called  by  him  the  Ar- 
boretum. It  is  replenished  with  walks,  seats,  and  every  way  fitted  up  for 
promenading  and  recreation ;  it  is  opened  freely  two  days  in  the  week  to 
all  classes,  and  on  other  days  is  accessible  on  payment  of  a  small  fee. 

Carlisle,  which  in  early  times  was  distinguished  as  a  bulwark  against 
the  invasions  of  the  Scottish  armies,  and  as  a  cathedral  city,  has  latterly 
acquired  some  note  as  a  seat  of  manufactures,  particularly  in  the  department 
of  cotton-spinning,  calico-printing,  and  the  weaving  of  ginghams,  &c.  The 
establishment  of  railway  communications  has  within  the  last  few  years 
added  to  its  commercial  prosperity. 

Liverpool,  next  to  London,  is  the  greatest  port  in  the  empire.  It  is 
situated  in  Lancashire,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey,  at 
the  distance  of  36  miles  from  Manchester,  and  204  from  London.  The 
town  extends  for  about  three  miles  along  the  Mersey,  and  rather  more  than 
one  mile  inland,  the  situation  enjoying  a  slight  slope  towards  the  river 
On  the  side  next  the  country,  the  town  extends  into  numerous  suburban  dis- 
tricts, comprehending  many  villas,  the  residences  of  the  more  wealthy  citi- 
zens. Liverpool,  in  1841,  contained  286,487  inhabitants;  but,  inclusive 
of  the  immediate  environs,  and  the  persons  engaged  in  navigation,  the  whole 
number  is  believed  to  be  not  less  than  300,000.  Its  rise  has  been  sur- 
prisingly rapid.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  only  a  small  village; 
in  1700,  there  were  about  5,000  inhabitants ;  in  1760,  26,000 ;  and  in 
1801,  77,653. 

Liverpool  is  the  grand  medium  through  which  the  trade  of  England  with 
Ireland  and  America  is  carried  on  ;  and  a  vast  quantity  of  business  is  trans- 
acted by  its  merchants  with  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  East  Indies  and 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  leading  article  of  import  is  the  cotton  so  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  manufactories  of  Lancashire.  The  rural  produce  of 
Ireland,  cattle,  bacon,  poultry,  eggs,  &c.,  forms  the  import  next  in  amount. 
The  duties  paid  at  the  custom-house  of  Liverpool,  average  about  a  fifth  of 
those  paid  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  About  10,000  vessels,  of  all 
kinds,  averaging  about  200  tons  each,  visit  the  port  annually.  Liverpool  is 
the  great  outlet  for  the  goods  manufactured  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
for  sale  in  America.  It  is  slated  that  one  mercantile  house  in  the  Ameri- 
can trade,  has  in  one  year  shipped  and  received  goods  to  the  amount  of  a 
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millioD  sterling.  In  connection  with  the  commerce  carried  on  with  the 
United  States,  there  is  a  large  transit  of  passengers.  This  is  carried  on  bj 
means  of  a  periodical  series  of  well-appointed  and  quick-sailing  vessels^ 
usually  termed  **  liners  ;"  but  for  ten  years  past,  it  has  been  conducted  also 
by  means  of  steam-vessels.  There  are  also  steam-vessels  conveying  passen* 
gers,  daily,  to  and  from  Dublin,  Glasgow,  and  several  Welsh  ports,  and 
only  a  little  less  frequently  to  other  Irish  harbors,  and  to  several  ports  in 
the  south-western  division  of  England. 

The  town,  thus  so  extensively  concerned  in  that  commerce  from  which 
England  derives  its  chief  glory,  presents  many  external  features  not  unwor- 
thy of  its  mercantile  character.  Of  these  the  chief  is  the  docks,  a  mag^ 
nificent  series  of  deep-water  harbors,  extending  along  the  whole  front  of 
the  town.  They  are  12  or  13  in  number,  with  an  aggregate  superfices  of 
30  acres,  and  eight  miles  of  quays !  In  the  year  ending  June  24,  1840, 
the  dues  paid  by  vessels  entering  and  leaving  them  was  if  1 97 ,477  18s.  6d. 
The  sight  of  these  docks,  bristling  with  numberless  masts,  and  a  scene  of 
constant  bustle,  from  loading  and  unloading,  fills  a  stranger  with  astonish- 
ment. 

The  town  contains  several  handsome  streets,  the  chief  being  Castle-street 
and  Dale-street.  The  Town-Hall  and  Exchange  buildings  form  an  elegant 
and  impressive  assemblage  of  objects,  having  a  bronze  group  in  the  inter- 
mediate court,  commemorative  of  the  death  of  Lord  Nelson.  The  Custom- 
House  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  conspicuous  edifice,  but  in  a  heavy  style 
of  architecture.  The  other  public  buildings — the  Corn-Exchange,  Lyceum, 
Athenaeum,  Wellington  Rooms,  Infirmary,  dtc,  are  goodly  structures. 
There  are  upwards  of  thirty  churches  belonging  to  the  establishment,  many 
of  them  of  much  architectural  beauty  ;  a  greater  number  of  chapels  be* 
loncrinjr  to  various  denominations  of  dissenters ;  with  six  Roman  Catholic 
chapels,  a  meeting-house  for  Quakers,  and  a  Jews*  synagogue.  The  chari- 
table institutions  are  numerous  and  well-conducted.  About  3,000  patients 
are  admitted  annually  into  the  Infirmary.  The  Blue-Coat  Hospital  main- 
tains and  educates  200  boys  and  girls.  The  scIkh)!  for  the  blind  is  on  a 
most  extensive  scale.  Several  handsome  and  spacious  theatres,  and  a  cir- 
cus, are  open  during  a  great  part  of  the  year.  At  the  Royal  Liverpool  In- 
stitution, public  lectures  are  given  ;  and  attached  to  it  is  a  philosophical 
apparatus  and  a  museum  of  natural  curiosities.  A  Imtanic  garden  was 
established  in  1801,  at  an  expense  of  .£10,000.  There  is  also  a  mechanics* 
institution  of  unusual  extent  and  elegance,  having  been  erected  at  an  ex- 
pense of  i^l  1,000.  It  includes  schools  for  the  young,  as  well  as  for  the 
adolescent ;  and  in  the  amount  of  its  funds,  and  variety  of  the  branches  of 
knowledge  taught,  the  establishment  may  be  described  as  a  kind  of  univer- 
sity for  the  middle  and  working  classes  of  Liverpool.  Among  the  remark- 
able objects  connected  with  the  town,  the  ornamental  Cemetery  of  St 
James's,  formed  out  of  an  old  stone  quarry,  is  worthy  of  particular  notice. 
It  contains  a  statue  of  Mr.  Iluskisson,  who  was  interred  in  it.  The  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  Railway  was  the  first  of  any  extent  built  in  England, 
and  is  still  considered  as  one  of  the  best. 

Bristol,  a  large  sea-port  town,  is  situated  partly  in  the  county  of  Somer- 
set, and  partly  in  that  of  Gloucester,  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Avon  and 
Frome,  and  about  ten  miles  from  the  junction  of  the  former  (which  is  na- 
vigable) with  the  Bristol  Channel.  It  is  one  of  a  few  English  towns  which 
possess  the  dubiously-acknowledged  privilege  of  being  counties  in  them- 
selves^ and  it  is  also  the  cathedrsd  city  for  the  diocese  of  Bristol.     Bristol 
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18  an  ancient  town,  and  has  long  enjoyed  distinction  as  a  sea-port.  Previ- 
ous to  the  rise  of  Liverpool,  to  which  it  is  now  greatly  inferior,  it  was  the 
chief  port  of  the  west  of  England.  It  still  possesses  considerable  trade, 
and  has  further  of  late  years  become  the  seat  of  some  active  and  thriving 
manufactures.  Sugar,  rum,  and  tea,  are  the  chief  foreign  imports,  while 
the  chief  exports  are  the  native  manufactures,  and  cotton,  woollen,  and 
linen  goods.  The  chief  native  manufactures  are  soap,  glass  bottles,  various 
metallic  wares,  drugs,  dyes,  and  soda.  It  i9;bonorable  to  Bristol  that,  as 
in  its  ancient  days  of  supereminency  as  a  port,  it  sent  out  the  first  English 
vessel  across  the  Atlantic,  (that  of  Cabot,  which  discovered  North  Ame- 
rica,) so,  in  these  days,  it  was  the  first  to  establish  a  communication  by 
steam  with  the  same  continent.  This  was  done  in  1838,  when  the  Great 
Western  performed  its  first  voyage.  The  population  of  Bristol,  in  1841, 
was  122,296. 

Bristol  is  a  well-built  town,  containing  many  spacious  streets  and  squares, 
and  extending  into  several  beautiful  suburban  villages  :  as  Cliflon,  Kings- 
down,  and  St.  Michael's,  where  the  residences  of  the  wealthiest  citizens 
are  placed.  The  city  contains  many  public  structures  of  an  interesting 
character.  The  cathedral  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Gothic  architecture, 
and  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Radclifie  is  considered  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  England.  The  "  floating  harbor,"  formed  out  of  the  ancient  beds 
of  the  two  rivers,  and  surrounded  by  an  immense  extent  of  quay,  is  a  most 
impressive  object;  the  cost  of  its  construction  was  not  much  less  than 
jTTOOjOOO.  The  Guildhall,  Jail,  Commercial  Rooms,  and  Institution, 
(which  contains  a  library,  hall  for  lectures,  &c.,)  are  other  public  buildings 
of  an  elegant  appearance.  Clifton,  being  the  site  of  a  well-known  hot 
well,  contains  a  suit  of  baths  and  pump-rooms. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  an  ancient  and  prosperous  seat  of  commerce,  oc- 
cupies a  somewhat  incommodious  situation  on  the  lefl  or  north  bank  of  the 
Tyne,  at  the  distance  of  about  ten  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  locally  in  the 
county  of  Northumberland,  and  by  means  of  a  bridge  across  the  Tyne  is 
connected  with  the  populous  borough  of  Gatehead,  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham. It  owes  the  origin  of  its  name  to  Robert,  the  eldest  son  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  who  erected  a  fortress  on  the  high  bluff  which  here  over- 
hangs the  river,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Newcastle.  For  ages  the  town 
was  surrounded  by  strong  walls,  as  a  protection  against  invading  Scottish 
armies  :  these,  however,  have  disappeared,  and  in  modern  times  the  town 
has  spread  over  the  irregular  acclivities  and  upland  which  border  the  river. 
The  old  fort  or  castle  still  exists,  also  the  ancient  Gothic  Church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  whose  elegant  turret  is  conspicuous  at  a  considerable  distance. 
The  main  cause  of  the  increasing  importance  of  Newcastle,  b  its  fortunate 
situation  in  the  midst  of  the  great  coal-field  of  Northumberland  and  Dur- 
ham, the  produce  of  which  finds  a  ready  outlet  by  the  Tyne.  The  plenti- 
fulness  of  coal  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  numerous  manufactures^ 
among  which  are  numbered  cast  and  wrought  iron,  machinery,  lead,  glass, 
chemical  productions,  pottery,  soap,  and  glue.  The  older  parts  of  the  town 
near  the  river  exhibit  a  busy  scene  of  industry ;  here  are  crowded  together 
ship  and  boat-building  yards,  wharfs  for  vessels,  iron-founderies  and  ma- 
chine-manufactories, and  all  the  usual  works  connected  with  a  great  sea- 
port. The  streets  in  this  quarter  are  dirty  and  smoky,  but  other  parts  ot 
the  town  are  of  great  elegance.  Since  1834,  by  the  extraordinary  energy 
and  taste  of  Mr.  Richard  Grainger,  a  speculating  architect,  a  large  portion 
of  the  town  has  been  taken  down  and  rebuilt  with  handsome  stone-houses. 
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amidst  which  are  various  public  buildings,  including  a  theatre,  an  exchange, 
extensive  markets,  dtc.  Newcastle  must  be  considered  the  metropolis  of  a 
rich  and  populous  district,  including  Tyneroouth,  North  and  South  Shields, 
(all  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,)  Sunderland,  Durham,  and  Gatehead  ;  and 
with  these  it  is  intimately  connected  by  means  of  the  river,  railways,  or 
otherwise.  At  Shields  and  Sunderland  are  the  great  depots  of  shipping  in 
the  coal  and  other  trades.  Besides  its  remarkable  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial industry,  Newcastle  is  distinguished  for  its  philosophical  and  lite* 
rary  institutions,  no  other  town  of  its  kind  possessing  so  many  inhabitants 
of  cultivated  taste. 

Hull,  (properly  Kingston-upon-Hull,)  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  River  Hull  with  the  estuary  of  the  Humber,  in  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  of  which  district  it  is  the  principal  town.  It  commands  an  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  inland  navigation,  not  only  by  means  of  the  Trent, 
Ouse,  Derwent,  and  other  branches  of  the  Humber,  but  by  means  of  canals 
connecting  with  those  streams,  and  penetrating  to  the  very  heart  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  the  principal  outlet  for  the  manufactures  of  York  and  Lan- 
cashire towards  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  chief  seat  of  the  northern 
whale  fishery,  and  one  of  the  most  important  stations  for  steam-navigation 
in  the  island,  having  packets  of  that  kind  voyaging,  not  only  to  London, 
Newcastle,  Leith,  and  Aberdeen,  besides  many  inland  places  in  its  own 
district,  but  to  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  and  occasionally  to  some  of  the  ports 
in  what  is  more  particularly  called  the  north  of  Europe.  Hull  was  a  noted 
port  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  ;  and  in  the  seventeenth  century 
it  was  a  great  depot  for  arms,  on  which  account  the  possession  of  it  in  the 
time  of  the  civil  war,  became  an  object  of  much  importance.  The  refusal 
of  its  governor,  Sir  John  Hotham,  to  give  it  up  at  that  time  to  Charles  I., 
or  even  to  admit  his  majesty  within  the  gates,  is  a  conspicuous  incident  in 
English  history.  For  some  years,  owing  to  various  circumstances,  some 
branches  of  the  commerce  of  the  port  have  experienced  a  decline  rather 
than  an  advance  ;  but  it  is  still  a  town  of  large  trade.  For  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  shipping  there  is  a  splendid  range  of  docks,  presenting  an 
amount  of  quayage  said  to  measure  60,000  square  yards,  and  with  all 
the  suitable  accommodations  for  storing  a  vast  quantity  of  merchandise. 

Chester  is  one  of  the  less  important  and  less  populous  of  the  commer- 
cial towns  of  England.  Such  importance,  however,  as  it  possesses  as  a 
commercial  town,  is  enhanced  by  its  being  a  county  town  and  cathedral 
city,  and  the  residence  of  a  considerable  number  of  persons  in  independent 
circumstances.  It  is  also  remarkable  for  its  antiquity  and  its  historical  as- 
sociations, as  well  as  for  some  local  features  of  an  unusual  kind. 

It  is  situated  within  a  bend  of  the  Dee,  a  few  miles  from  the  point  where 
that  river  joins  an  estuary  branching  from  the  Irish  Channel.  The  two 
principal  streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  the  town  is  still  sur- 
rounded by  the  massive  walls  which  were  originally  designed  to  protect  it 
from  warlike  aggression,  but  are  now  only  useful  as  an  agreeable  prome- 
nade, from  which  some  pleasant  views  of  the  surrounding  country  may  be 
obtained.  The  streets  are  formed  in  hollows  dug  out  of  rock,  so  that  the 
lowest  floor  of  each  house  is  under  the  level  of  the  ground  behind,  though 
looking  out  upon  the  carriage-way  in  front.  The  paths  for  passengers  are 
not  here,  as  is  usually  the  case,  formed  in  lateral  lines  along  the  streets, 
but  in  a  piazza,  running  along  the  front  of  what  in  England  is  called  the 
first,  and  in  Scotland  more  correctly  the  second  floor,  of  the  houses. 
These  piazzas,  called  in  Chester  **  the  Rows,"  are  accessible  from  the 
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Street  by  stairs  at  convenient  distances.  There  are  numerous  shops  entered 
from  them,  and  they  in  some  places  still  retain  the  massive  wooden  balus- 
trades with  which  all  were  originally  furnished,  but  for  which,  in  other 
places,  light  iron  railings  have  been  substituted.  Where  the  houses  and 
balustrades  are  old,  the  effect  is  very  curious  and  striking,  and  apt  to 
awaken  ideas  of  ancient  usages  and  habits  long  passed  away.  The  Cathe- 
dral of  Chester  contains  some  curious  ancient  architecture.  The  Castle  is 
a  splendid  modern  building,  on  the  site  of  the  powerful  fortress  which  was 
once  of  such  importance  as  a  check  upon  the  Welsh :  it  contains  the 
county  court-house,  jail,  &lc.  The  principal  other  buildings  are  the  Halls, 
built  by  the  merchants  to  serve  as  marts,  of  which  there  are  three,  besides 
the  Exchange.  The  bridge  across  the  Dee  is  a  remarkable  object,  being 
of  one  arch,  with  a  span  of  200  feet ;  it  cost  $40,000. 

Chester  was  an  important  station  of  the  Romans,  from  whom  it  derived 
the  cross  form  of  its  two  principal  streets,  and  of  whom  many  relics  have, 
from  time  to  time,  been  dug  up.  It  retained  its  importance  during  Saxon 
and  Norman  times,  and  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  was  a 
flourishing  city,  with  a  large  maritime  trade.  It  then  declined,  in  conse- 
quence of  natural  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  the  river.  From  the 
year  1328,  downwards,  it  was  remarkable  for  the  annual  performance  of  a 
peculiar  class  of  theatrical  representations,  similar  to  those  performed  at 
Coventry,  and  termed  Mysteries.  To  modern  taste  these  would  seem  the 
most  gross  burlesque  of  sacred  subjects ;  but  so  convinced  were  the  clergy 
of  those  days  of  their  edifying  qualities,  that  a  thousand  days  of  pardon 
from  the  Pope,  and  forty  from  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  were  granted  to  all 
who  attended  them.  After  a  long  period  of  declension,  the  trade  of  Ches- 
ter was  revived  by  the  cutting  of  a  new  channel  for  the  river,  whereby 
vessels  of  600  tons  burden  were  enabled  to  come  to  the  quays  near  the 
town.  The  commerce,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  ships  which  visit  Spain, 
Portugal,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Baltic,  is  chiefly  confined  to  Ireland, 
whence  an  immense  quantity  of  linen,  hemp,  flax,  skins,  and  provisions,  is 
imported.  The  exports  of  Chester  are  cheese,  (the  staple  production  of 
the  county,)  lead,  coal,  calamine,  copper-plates,  and  cast-iron.  Ship-build- 
ing is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  there  are  some  manufactures 
of  inferior  consequence. 

Southampton  is  an  ancient  but  considerably  modernized  tov;n,  the  capi- 
tal of  Hampshire,  and,  next  to  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  may  be  consid- 
ered the  chief  outport  on  the  southern  coast.  It  enjoys  a  situation  at  once 
pleasant  and  convenient,  in  a  vale  adjoining  to  the  bay  bearing  its  own 
name.  In  modern  times,  the  town  has  been  greatly  improved  and  in- 
creased, by  the  erection  of  lines  of  handsome  streets  in  the  environs,  the 
residence  of  a  respectable  and  leisurely  population.  Among  the  attractions 
of  the  neighborhood,  are  those  of  the  New  Forest,  which  almost  adjoins 
the  town,  and  a  beach  forming  a  pleasant  bathing^place  in  summer ;  few 
sea-side  towns  are  more  salubrious  or  agreeable.  With  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
at  a  few  miles'  distance,  there  is  a  constant  communication  by  steamboats. 
The  South- Western  Railway,  which  terminates  near  the  shore  of  the  bay, 
has  greatly  advanced  the  interests  of  the  town,  by  making  it  a  depot  of 
traffic  in  connection  with  the  metropolis ;  and  there  are  now  constructed, 
at  a  great  cost,  large  wet-docks  and  wharfs  for  shipping.  A  considerable 
trade  is  already  carried  on  with  foreign  countries,  and  the  port  is  a  main 
point  of  steam  communication  between  England  and  the  United  States,  in 
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which,  and  some  other  respects,  it  is  a  rising  rival  of  the  neighboring 
town  of  Portsmouth.  The  population  in  1841  was  19,324,  and  is  now 
estimated  at  40,000. 

Oxford,  the  chief  of  the  University  cities,  is  the  principal  town  in  Ox- 
fordshire, and  is  situated  in  a  valley  at  the  confluence  of  the  Isis  and  Cher* 
well,  at  the  distance  of  58  miles  from  London.  Besides  being  the  seat  of 
the  celebrated  university  named  from  it,  it  is  the  seat  of  an  episcopal  see. 
Containing  twenty  colleges  and  five  **  halls,"  a  cathedral,  and  thirteen  ele- 
gant parish  churches,  besides  the  RadclifTe  Library,  the  University,  Theatre, 
and  several  other  elegant  public  buildings,  all  condensed  into  a  small  space, 
amidst  streets,  some  of  which  are  straight  and  elegant,  while  none  except  a 
few  of  an  obscure  character  are  mean,  Oxford  appears  to  a  stranger  as 
beautiful  externally  as  its  historic  character  renders  it  venerable.  The 
High-street,  in  which  several  colleges  are  situated,  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  one  of  the  finest  streets  in  the  world.  The  origin  of  the  uni- 
versity is  usually  attributed,  but  upon  no  certain  authority,  to  King  Alfred. 
Oxford  has  certainly,  however,  been  a  famed  seat  of  learning  since  the 
twelfth  century.  Each  college  and  hall  has  its  own  students  and  teachers, 
rerenues  and  regulations  ;  yet  they  are  all  united  under  the  government  of 
one  university.  The  officers  by  whom  the  university  is  immediately  gov- 
erned, are  the  chancellor,  high  steward,  vice-chancellor,  and  two  proctors. 
In  addition  to  the  private  officers  in  each  college  and  hall,  who  see  that  due 
order  and  discipline  are  preserved,  and  all  the  liberal  sciences  taught, 
there  are  twenty-three  public  professors  of  the  several  arts  and  sciences 
The  students  wear  a  peculiar  dress,  varied  according  to  their  status  in  the 
college.  They  all  live  within  the  precincts  of  their  respective  colleges,  or 
lodge  in  licensed  boarding-houses. 

Cambridge  is  the  chief  town  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  is  situated  on  the 
Cam,  at  the  distance  of  50  miles  from  London.  It  is  also  an  elegant  city, 
though  less  so  than  Oxford.  The  university  has  no  certain  date  before 
1229  :  it  comprehends  seventeen  colleges,  which  in  most  respects  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Oxford.  King's  College  Chapel,  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.,  is  considered  the  most  beautiful  structure  in  either  of  the  two  university 
towns. 

Portsmouth,  the  principal  rendezvous  of  the  British  navy,  is  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Isle  of  Portsea,  in  Hampshire.  To  the  west  of  the 
island  is  the  bay  called  Portsmouth  Harbour,  excelling  every  other  on  the 
coast  of  England  for  its  spaciousness,  depth,  and  security.  The  obvious 
utility  of  this  harbour  in  such  a  situation,  caused  it  to  be  used  at  an  early 
period  as  a  station  for  shipping,  and  hence  the  rise  of  the  town  of  Ports- 
mouth on  the  narrow  inlet  by  which  it  communicates  with  the  English 
Channel.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  strait  between  the  mouth  ot 
this  harbour  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  forms  the  celebrated  roadstead  of  Spit- 
head,  which  is  capable  of  containing  a  thousand  sail  at  anchor  in  the  greatest 
security.  The  original  or  old  town  of  Portsmouth,  surrounded  by  ancient 
walls  ;  the  modern  suburban  towns  of  Portsea  and  Southsea,  respectively 
situated  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  original  town  ;  and  the  town  of  Gos- 
port,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  inlet  to  the  harbour,  may  all  be  said  to  form 
one  cluster  of  population,  probably  numbering  not  less  than  100,000.  The 
beach  opposite  Southsea  being  well  adapted  for  sea-bathing,  has  caused  that 
suburb  or  village  to  become  a  watering-place  of  some  note. 

The  docks,  arsenal,  building-yards,  and  all  the  various  other  establish- 
ments concerned  with  the  fitting  out  and  safe  keeping  of  the  national  ship 
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ping,  render  Portsmouth  an  object  of  wonder  to  all  who  see  it  for  the  first 
time.  The  Dock-yard  includes  the  great  area  of  lOO  acres.  The  Smithery 
is  a  vast  building,  where  anchors  are  wrought,  weighing  from  seventy  to 
ninety  hundred  weight  each.  On  the  Anchor-Wharf  hundreds  of  these 
useful  implements  are  piled  up,  ready  for  immediate  service.  The  Ropery, 
where  the  cordage  for  the  vessels  is  prepared,  is  three  stories  high,  54  feet 
broad,  and  1094  feet  long.  The  Gun-Wharf  is  an  immense  arsenal,  consist- 
ing of  various  ranges  of  buildings  for  the  reception  of  naval  and  military 
stores,  artillery,  &c.  The  Small  Armory  is  capable  of  containing  25,000 
stand  of  arms.  There  is  a  naval  college,  where  a  hundred  scholars,  in  time 
of  war,  and  seventy  in  time  of  peace,  are  taught ;  thirty,  who  are  the  children 
of  officers,  being  maintained  and  educated  at  the  public  expense.  During 
war,  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  various  establishments  con- 
nected with  the  public  service  at  Portsmouth  has  amounted  to  5000.  The 
principal  buildings  connected  with  the  arsenal  and  dockyards,  are  the  com- 
missioner's house,  the  government  house,  the  victualling  office,  the  port- 
admiral's  house,  and  the  naval  and  military  barracks.  The  promenade  along 
the  fortifications  forms  one  of  the  most  agreeable  features  of  the  town. 
Among  objects  of  curiosity,  we  may  specify  the  Victory,  Nelson's  flag-ship 
at  Trafalgar;  the  Semapore  Telegraph;  and  the  house  (No.  110  High- 
street)  in  which  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  temporarily  residing,  when, 
in  front  of  it,  he  was  stabbed  to  death  by  Lieutenant  Felton,  in  L628.  The 
church  of  Portsmouth  is  a  spacious  Gothic  structure,  with  a  comparatively 
modern  tower,  useful  as  a  landmark  to  seamen.  There  are  various  charita- 
ble institutions  connected  with  the  town,  chiefly,  however,  for  the  relief  of 
disabled  and  sick  seamen. 

Plymouth  is  another  important  naval-station,  besides  being  a  thriving 
commercial  town.  It  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  spacious  haven  of  Ply- 
mouth Sound,  in  Devonshire,  on  the  east  side  of  a  tongue  of  land  formed 
by  the  estuaries  of  the  rivers  Plym  and  Tamar,  which  here  empty  them- 
selves into  the  sea.  Essentially  connected  with  Plymouth  is  Devonport, 
situated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  properly  an  appendage  of 
Plymouth,  though  of  late  years  distinguished  by  a  separate  name.  Plymouth 
having  gradually  risen  from  the  condition  of  a  small  fishing-town  to  its  present 
size,  most  of  the  streets  are  irregular,  and  by  no  means  elegant  or  commo- 
dious ;  but  the  new  parts  of  the  town  are  handsome,  and  are  spreading 
rapidly. 

Plymouth  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  timber  with  North  America 
and  the  Baltic,  and  an  intercourse  has  been  established  with  the  West 
Indies.  The  coasting  trade  is  chiefly  with  London,  Newcastle,  Newport, 
(in  Wales,)  and  Bristol.  The  chief  imports  are  coal,  culm,  corn,  wine,  and 
timber. 

It  is  as  a  naval  and  military  station  that  the  town  is  chiefly  distinguished. 
Situated  upon  a  capacious  and  secure  natural  harbour,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  English  Channel,  it  is  well  adapted  for  this  purpose,  fleets  having  a 
ready  exit  from  it  upon  any  expedition  towards  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Indies,  or  America.  The  dock,  which  is  situated  at  Devonport,  (formerly 
on  that  account  called  Plymouth  Dock,)  extends  along  the  bank  of  the 
Tamar,  in  a  curve  3500  feet  in  length,  with  a  width  at  the  middle,  where  it 
is  greatest,  of  1600  feet,  and  at  each  extremity  1000,  thus  including  an  area 
of  96  acres.  Of  the  fortifications  connected  with  Plymouth,  the  most  re- 
markable is  the  citadel,  which  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  It  is 
placed  in  a  mo6t  commanding  situation  on  the  east  end  of  the  height  called 
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the  Hot^  which  shelters  the  town  from  the  sea.  It  is  exceedingly  weD 
fortified,  and  is  constantly  garrisoned.  It  contains  the  residence  of  the 
Governor  of  Plymouth,  and  barracks  for  five  or  six  hundred  troops.  The 
Victualling  Office,  an  important  establishment,  containing  storehouses, 
granaries,  baking-houses,  and  cellars  for  supplying  the  meat,  bread,  and 
liquors  required  to  provi.«jion  the  vessels  of  the  Royal  Navy,  occupies  a 
splendid  building  in  the  adjacent  township  of  F^ast  Stonehouse.  The  port 
of  Plymouth  is  distinguished  for  its  capacity,  and  the  security  which  it 
affords  in  its  several  parts.  It  is  capable  of  containing  2000  sail,  and  is  one 
of  the  finest  harbiMirs  in  the  world.  It  consists  of  three  divisions  or 
harbours — Sutton  Pool,  immediately  tidjoining  the  town ;  Cutwater,  an 
extensive  sheet,  formed  by  the  estuary  of  the  Plym ;  and  the  harbour  or  bay 
of  Hamoaze.  At  the  mouth  of  these  harbours,  the  great  bay  of  Plymouth 
Sound  forms  an  excellent  roadstead,  which  is  now  completely  secure  by  the 
erection  of  the  breakwater  across  its  entrance.  This  work  is  an  insulated 
mole,  or  vast  heap  of  stones,  stretching  across  the  entrance  of  the  sound  so 
far  as  to  leave  a  passage  for  vessels  at  either  end,  and  opposing  a  barrier  to 
the  heavy  swell  rolling  in  from  the  Atlantic.  Its  length  is  1700  yards,  the 
eastern  extremity  being  about  CO  fathoms  to  the  eastward  of  St.  Carlos's  Rocks, 
and  the  western,  3^M)  west  of  the  Shovel  Rock.  The  middle  part  is  con- 
tinued in  a  straight  line  1000  yards,  and  the  two  extremities  incline  towards 
the  northern  side  of  the  straight  part  in  an  anjtrle  of  al)out  120  decrees. 
This  great  work  was  begun  August  12,  1S12.  During  its  progress  convinc- 
ing pr<H»fs  of  its  efficacy  and  utility  were  afforded.  The  expense  of  erecting 
the  breakwater  is  estimated  at  .1*1,171,100.  The  Eddystone  Light-house  is 
an  important  appendage  to  the  harl)our,  the  entrance  of  which  would,  with- 
out this  beacon,  be  extremely  dangerous. 

The  public  buildings  of  Plymouth  are,  the  Custom-house,  the  Exchange, 
the  Athena?um,  the  Public  Librarv,  the  Theatre,  the  Classical  and  Mathe- 
matical  School,  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  &c.  Of  the  two  parish  churches, 
the  mo<\  ancient  is  that  of  St.  Andrew,  built  previously  to  1291,  a  handsome 
building;  of  the  Gothic  order :  Charles's  Church  is  also  a  Gothic  structure. 
Among  the  charitable  institutions,  which  are  about  thrirty,  are  a  work-house, 
a  public  dispensary,  an  eye-infirmary,  a  lying-in-charity,  a  public  subscrip- 
tion school,  almshouses,  Bible  societies,  &.c. 

Bath  is  reckoned  the  best  built  town  in  England,  and  is  a  favorite 
residence  of  the  higher  classes,  either  for  recreation  or  in  pursuit  of  health. 
It  is  situated  in  Somersetshire,  at  the  distance  of  about  lOS  miles  west  from 
London,  and  lies  in  a  valley  divided  by  the  River  Avon.  Though  of  great 
antiquity,  the  place  came  into  notice  and  rose  to  importance  in  compara- 
tively modern  times,  in  consequence  of  possessing  certain  hot  mineral 
springs,  considered  to  be  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  different  complaints. 
The  water  issues  from  the  ground  at  a  temperature  of  109-  to  117-  of  Fah- 
renheit, and  the  quantity  discharged  daily  from  the  various  outlets  is  1?4,320 
gallons.  The  water  has  been  analyzed,  and  is  found  to  contain  sulphate  of 
lime,  with  considerably  lesser  prop^irtions  (»f  muriate  of  soda,  sulphate  of 
soda,  carb<Miic  acid,  and  carbonate  of  lime,  also  a  minute  portion  of  silica 
and  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  stimulating  in  its  pro|>erties,  and  is  said  to  be  most 
successful  in  cases  of  palsy,  rheumatism,  gout,  and  cutaneous  diseases. 
Over  the  springs  there  are  elegant  pump-nnmis  and  baths.  The  modem 
parts  of  the  town  are  built  as  streets,  crescent^,  and  squares,  the  houses 
being  of  polished  sandstone,  and  in  some  instances  constructed  with  mach 
taste.     Living  is  expensive  io  the  town  during  the  fashionable  season. 
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Cheltenham  competes  with  Bath  as  a  fashionable  resort  for  valetudina- 
rians, real  or  imaginary.  It  is  situated  in  Gloucestershire,  88  miles  west 
from  London,  and  39^  north-east  of  Bath.  The  situation  is  exceedingly 
delightful,  being  remarkably  well  sheltered  by  the  range  of  Coteswold  Hills 
on  the  north-east,  and  having  an  exposure  to  the  south  and  west ;  it  is  on 
this  account  preferred  to  all  other  towns  in  England  by  persons  from  India 
and  other  hot  climates.  Besides  being  attractive  from  the  salubrity  and 
mildness  of  its  climate,  Cheltenham,  like  Bath,  possesses  mineral  springs 
reckoned  of  value  for  medical  purposes,  but  particularly  for  invalids  with 
diseased  livers.  There  are  several  springs,  some  of  which  are  chalybeate,  but 
their  properties  and  strength  are  liable  to  variations.  Cheltenham  is  laid 
out  in  a  very  ornamental  manner,  with  walks  and  pleasure-grounds,  and  may 
be  described  as  perhaps  the  prettiest  town  of  a  small  size  in  England.  As 
in  Bath,  the  expense  of  living  is  very  great,  and,  as  a  consequence,  can  only 
be  borne  by  the  rich. 

BRUiiiTON,  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  has  risen  into  importance  within  the 
last  sixty  years,  partly  in  consequence  of  a  beach  remarkably  well  adapted 
for  sea-bathing,  and  partly  from  its  attracting  the  regard  of  George,  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  reared  a  marine  palace  here,  in  a  Chinese  style.  Brighton 
is  an  elegant  and  airy  town,  with  much  to  render  it  agreeable  as  a  place  of 
residence  for  persons  in  affluent  circumstances.  The  Steyne,  a  spacious 
and  beautiful  lawn,  nearly  surrounded  by  houses,  and  Marine  Parade,  and 
several  terraces  overlooking  the  sea,  furnish  delightful  walks ;  while  the 
Baths,  Theatre,  Assembly  Rooms,  &c.,  form  additional  attractions.  There 
is  a  regular  intercourse  with  Dieppe  by  steam-vessels.  The  Chain-Pier  is  a 
remarkable  object;  it  was  erected  in  1823,  at  an  expense  of  .£30,000,  and 
is  1134  feet  long. 

Among  other  towns  of  this  class,  we  can  only  notice  Herne  Bay,  Mar- 
gate  and   Ramsgate,  situated  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  and  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  chief  places  of  summer  recreation  for  the  inhabitants  of 
London,  to  and  from  which  steamers  ply  daily.     Herne  Bay  is  a  place  of 
recent  date,  rising  into  notice,  and  possessing  a  pleasant  open  beach,  with 
space  for  promenading.     Margate  is  a  town  of  a  much  earlier  date,  situated 
in  an  open  part  of  a  bold  line  of  chalky  cliffs,  and   consists  of  a  confused 
cluster  of  streets,  with  some  lines  of  building  of  a  more  airy  description  in 
the  environs.     The  town  is  well  supplied  with  shops,  bazaars,  and  places  of 
amusement  during  the  bathing-season  ;  it  also  possesses  numerous  respecta- 
ble boarding-houses,  where,  on  moderate  terms,  a  person  may  reside  for  a 
short  time  in  a  very  agreeable  manner.     At  these  houses,  parties  of  pleasure 
are  made  up  for  the  d  ly,  the  expense  of  cars  and  refreshments  during  the 
excursion  being  defrayed  by  general  qpntribution.     Within  a  mile  or  two 
along  the  coast  is  another  summer  retreat  called  Broadstairs  ;  and  beyond 
it,  at  an  equal   distance,  is  Ramsgate.     The  chalk   cliffs  here,  which  are 
bold  and  precipitous,  afford  a  high  and  salubrious  position  for  the  chief  part 
of  the  town,  and  beneath  there  is  a  fine  tract  of  sandy  beach  for  the  use  ef 
bathers.      The  harbour  at  Ramsgate  is  one  of  the  best  in  England,  and 
affords  shelter  to  all  kinds  of  vessels  in  the  Downs. 

Of  the  class  of  Cathedral  Towns,  besides  those  which  have  been  already 
noticed  under  other  heads,  we  can  here  only  advert  to  three  of  more  than 
usual  importance. 

Canterbury,  the  capital  of  Kent,  is  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  having 
formed  the  seat  of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  to  St.  Augustine,  the 
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apostle  of  Christianity  to  Britain  in  the  sixth  century.     In  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries,  the  town  derived  ^reat  im(>ortance  from  the  erectioo  or 
extension  of  a  cathedral,  on  a  most  extensive  scale,  and  of  the  purest  Gothic 
architecture.     In  11()2,  the  archiepiscopul  see  was  bestowed  on  the  famoos 
Bccket,  who  enjoyed  it  eipht  years,  till  the  period  of  his  murder  in  1170, 
when  his  shrine  became  an  object  of  extraordinary  reverence,  and   brougbt 
pilgrims  in  thousands  from  all  parts  of  the  kinudom.     The  cathedral,  which 
thus  becime  celebrated,  still  exists,  in  a  sliirhtly  altered  and  improved  con- 
dition.    Its  form  is  that  of  a  cross,  with  a  central  tower  of  unrivalled  work- 
manship, reaching  to  a  height  of  2.'{(>   feet.     The  size  of  the  building  it 
immense:    the  length  inside,   from  east  to  west,  heiwfi  514  feet;    height 
f,f  the  vaulted  roof  SO  feet;  breadth  of  the  nave  and  side  aisles,  71  feet; 
and     breadth    of    the    cross     aisles,    from    north    to    south,    124     feet. 
The    interior    exhibits   a   number   of    interesting    monuments   of    distin- 
guished  individuals.      Altogether,   the  cathedral   is  a  work  of  exceeding 
grandeur,  and,  with  exquisite  beauty  of  form,  jH»sse.»4sing  a  profound   histori- 
cal interest.      The  town  of  Canterbury  is  old,  and,  like   most   cathedral 
towns,  is  a  dull  and  formal  place  of  residence,  with  a  proportion  of  genteel 
inhabitants.     It  is,  however,  neat  an<l  clean,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile 
and  pleasant  tract  of  country.     It  has  a  number  of  large  hotels,  and  posting- 
houses,   to   accommtxlate   the   numerous   travellers    passing   between    the 
metropolis  and  Dover,  the  chief  out-port  for  France.     The  distance  from 
London  is  5<3  miles,  and  from  D*>ver  1(5.     The  only  object  of  attraction  in 
the  town,  besides  the  cathedral,  is  a  ])leasure-^round  called  the  Danejohn,  a 
corruption  of  the  word  donjon,  such  a  buihling   having  once  occupied  the 
spot,  in  connectitm   with  the  city  walls.     The  area  of  the  field   is  laid  out 
with  an  avenue  of  trees,  and  is  principally  otherwise  a  grassy  esplanade, 
open  freely  to  all  the  inhabitants.     In  171U),  the  field  was  prest.»nted  l)y  Mr. 
Alderman  James  Simm<mds,  tor  the  use  and  recreation  of  the  inhabitants  in 
all  time  coming,  an  act  of  generosity  <leserving  the  highest  commendation. 

The  ancient  city  of  Y«mK,  consi<iered  as  the  second  in  the  kingdom  in 
dignity — the  chief  town  of  the  ctHiiity,  and  the  cathedral  city  of  the  archi- 
episcopal  diocese  bearing  its  name — is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Rivers  Foss  and  Ouse,  in  one  of  the  richest  and  most  extensive  plains  in 
En^fland.  York,  whatever  its  first  t'm^o  niijrht  be,  was  a  city  of  the  Romans, 
and  occupied  by  Roman  citizens  as  a  colon i/.  It  was  successively  the  seat 
of  Adrian,  Severus,  and  other  emperors  :  Severus  died  here  in  the  year  210. 
At  the  time  of  the  Norman  Contpiest,  it  was  a  city  (»f  cimsiderablc  conse- 
quence and  size.  This  eminence  it  retained  for  severa!  centuries,  nut 
latterly  it  has  sunk  into  a  mere  county  and  cathedrai  lown,  that  is  to  say,  a 
place  where  a  C(msi<lerable  number  of  legal  ann  ecclesiastical  functionaries 
reside,  and  from  which  articles  of  necessity  and  luxury  are  diffused  over  a 
nei2hl>ouring  rural  district. 

It  is  entered  by  four  principal  gates  or  bars,  has  six  bridges,  a  cathedral, 
twenty-three  churches,  besides  places  of  worship  for  various  dissenting 
bodies;  a  guild-hall,  county-hall,  and  other  public  buildini;s.  The  most 
remarkable  object  by  many  deurees  is  the  Cathedral,  or  Minster,  a  most 
superb  specimen  of  the  Gothic  architecture,  measuring  in  length  521  J-  feet; 
in  breadth  across  the  transepts,  222  feet ;  the  nave  beiiiii  in  hei^rht  09,  and 
the  grand  tower  213  feet.  The  various  parts  were  built  at  different  times 
between  1227  and  1377.  The  parts  most  admired  are  the  east  window  and 
the  screen  dividing  the  choir  from  the  bmly  of  the  church.  This  window 
consists  of  upwards  of  200  compartments  of  stained  glass,  containing  repr^ 
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sentations  of  the  Supreme  Being,  saints,  and  events  recorded  in  Scripture. 
The  screen  is  a  piece  of  carved  wood-work,  in  a  highly  ornamental  style. 
The  chapter-house  is  also  much  admired  :  it  is  a  magnificent  structure,  of 
an  octagonal  form,  63  feet  in  diameter  and  68  feet  in  height.  York  Minster 
has,  within  late  years,  twice  suffered  severely  from  fire.  The  damage 
produced  on  the  first  occasion,  namely,  the  destruction  of  the  wood- 
work in  the  choir,  was  completely  and  successfully  repaired  ;  that  which  took 
place  on  the  second  occasion,  and  which  consisted  of  the  destruction  of  the 
interior  of  one  of  the  smaller  towers  and  the  roof  of  the  nave,  has  also 
been  repaired.     But  it  is  not  the  Old  Minster, 

York  was  at  one  time  a  commercial  town  of  some  importance,  conducting 
trade  by  means  of  the  River  Ouse,  which  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  120 
tons  burden.     It  still  possesses  a  few  small  manufactures. 

Winchester,  a  town  of  great  antiquity  in  Hampshire,  at  the  distance  of 
62  miles  from  London,  is  situated  in  the  bottom  of  a  rich  grassy  vale, 
through  which  Bows  the  Itchin,  a  small  river  which  issues  into  the  sea  at 
Southampton.  There  was  a  town  here  before  the  Christian  era,  and  it 
afterwards  became  the  principal  city  of  the  Danish,  Saxon,  and  Norman 
dynasties.  It  was  the  scene  of  Alfred  and  Canute's  glories ;  and  here,  with 
innumerable  princes,  bishops,  and  abbots,  they  lie  interred.  Till  the 
revolution,  it  continued  a  chief  place  of  residence  of  the  royal  family ;  a 
palace  built  by  the  Stuarts  is  now  used  as  a  barrack  for  soldiers.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  (1366,)  Winchester  became  the  episcopal  see  of  the 
celebrated  William  of  Wykeham,  who  greatly  improved  the  cathedral,  and 
instituted  a  college  for  the  education  of  youth.  The  cathedral  has  under- 
gone various  mutations ;  but  being  lately  repaired  and  cleaned,  is  now  one 
of  the  finest  structures  of  the  kind  in  Britain.  The  splendid  mausoleum  of 
William  of  Wykeham,  in  one  of  its  aisles,  is  an  object  of  great  interest.  At 
a  short  distance  from  the  cathedral  are  placed  the  venerable  buildings  com- 
posing the  College  of  Wykeham,  at  which  a  number  of  young  gentlemen  are 
educated  and  prepared  for  the  university.  Another  highly  interesting 
object  of  antiquity  is  the  Hospital  of  St.  Cross,  situated  about  a  mile  down 
the  Itchin.  Founded  by  Henry  de  Blois,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  brother 
of  King  Stephen,  in  1136,  St.  Cross  is  the  most  perfect  specimen 
remaining  in  England  of  the  conventual  establishments  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  affords  a  residence  and  means  of  subsistence  to  thirteen  indigent  old 
men.  Winchester  is  composed  of  a  variety  of  old  streets,  and  seems  among 
the  least  improved  towns  in  England.  Latterly  it  has  been  inspired  with  a 
little  animation,  by  becoming  a  station  on  the  line  of  the  London  and 
Southampton  Railway. 

The  early  history  of  England,  like  that  of  all  nations,  is  shrouded  in 
uncertainty.  Before  the  invasion  of  Julius  Coesar,  in  55  B.  C,  little  was 
known  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  called  Britons,  from  the  word  brit, 
signifying  painted.  They  were  then  ferocious  and  warlike,  clad  in  skins 
and  armed  with  clubs,  and  even  the  iron-breasted  Romans  quailed  at  first 
before  the  horrid  front  which  the  infuriated  natives  presented  to  their  in- 
vaders. The  Romans  possessed  Briton  500  years,  during  which  time  many 
improvements  were  introduced,  and  the  manners  of  the  people  became 
assimilated  to  those  of  their  conquerors.  In  the  fifth  century  the  Roman 
legions  quitted  Britain  to  defend  their  own  territories  from  the  Vandals  and 
Qoths  ;  and  no  sooner  were  they  gone  than  the  Scots  made  a  descent  on  the 
south,  to  repel  whom  the  Saxons  and  Angles  were  invited  into  the  country. 
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The  Scots  were  defeated,  indeed,  but  the  foreigners  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  kingdom,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Anglia  or  England.     The 
Saxon  Heptarchy  was  now  formed,  which  comprised  the  seven   kingdoms 
^-of  Kent,  which  was  founded  m  454,  and  lasted  until  823 ;)  East  Saxonj, 
(527-H27  ;)  Northumberland,  (547-8*27  ;)  Mercia,  (5W>-^7  ;)  East  Anglia, 
(575-792;)    West  Saxony,    (519-H2H;    and  South   Saxony,    (423-685.) 
These  several  kingdoms,  at  the  dates  specified,  merged  into  tKcNse  of  theb 
more  powerful  neighbors,  and  after  a  brief  existence  gradually  amalgamated, 
and   finally,  under  Egbert,  liecame  one  cons4>lidated  monarchy.      Engiand 
now  suffered  invasions  by  the  Danes,  who  several  times  became  masters  of 
the  kingdom,  but  they  were  finally  ex{>elled  in  104 1  ,and  the  Saxon  government 
restored.     In   MN}<i  the  Normans,  under  William  the  Ctmqueror,  obtained 
possessicm,  and  by  this  circumstance  the  whole  political  and  moral  conditioa 
of  the  people  was  materially  chanfrcd.     Feudalism  was  introduced,  and  the 
whole  land  parcelled  out  to  the  toll<»wers  of  the  Norman  adventurer.      To 
the  time  of  John,  the  history  of  England  is  little  else  than  a  recital  o[ 
kingly   acts  for  the  l>enefit  of  kings.     The   banms  now  revolted,    and  the 
"  Majrna  Charta"  was  wrested  from  the  reluctant  monarch.        Thus  was 
given  the  first  impulse  to  lil>erty,  and   the  foundation  undesignedly  laid  for 
the  elevation  of  the  people.     The  Reformation   was  the  next   great  event 
that  had  any  coiisideral)le  effect  on  the  people's  rights.     This  commenced 
with  Henry  the  Highth,  and  was  consuniinated  by  the  elevation  to  the  throne 
of  Klizal)eth.     On  the  death  of  Elizal>eth  the  English  and  Scottish  croivns 
were  united  in  James  I.      The  Protect*>rate  succeeded  the  decapitatioo  of 
Charles  I.,  and  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  Restoration.     The  principles  in- 
volved in  the  controversies  which  led  to  these  great  events,  enlightened  the 
people  to  their  own  condition,  and  gradually  developed  their  intellectual  and 
moral  capacities.      They  by   this  time    understiMul    alike    their    rights  as 
subjects  and  the  duties  of  the  monarch  ;  and  when  James  II.  attempted  to 
rule  absolutely,  and  alter  the  religion  of  the  r«>uiitry,  a  bl<H>dIess  revolution 
forced   him   from  the  throne,  and  set  upon  it  his  son-in-law  William,  an 
avowed  Protestant.     The  liberties  of  the  people  were  confirmed  by  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  the  sequel  to  the  Magna  Charta. 

The  .successiim  of  the  House  of  Hanover  took  place  in  the  person  of  George 
the  First.  EngLind  now  progressed  ra]>idly  in  tlie  arts  and  manufactures, 
and  commercial  relations  were  established  with  all  nations.  In  1801  Ireland 
was  united  with  Great  Britain.  Since  this  period  no  great  domestic  event 
has  occurred,  but  the  United  Kingdoms  have  gone  on  prospering  and 
developing  themselves,  and  thonirli  not  altogether  agreeing  among  them- 
selves, have  still  preserve<i  suflicient  unity  to  build  up  one  of  the  mightiest 
and  most  enlightened  kingdoms  ofatioient  or  modern  times. 


SCOTLAND. 

Scotland,  the  northern  division  of  Great  Britain,  and  formerly  in  itself 
a  kingdom,  consists  of  all  the  iniinl-nid  and  islands  between  the  latitudes  of 
54^  41' and  6(P  41>'  N.,  (the  mninland  extending  only  to  5S^  41',)  and 
between  the  longitudes  P  4lV  and  s-  TkV  W.,  (the  main  extending  only  to 
6*^  38'  W.)  It  is  separated  from  Hnirjand  by  the  Cheviot  Hills  and  a  series 
of  rivers.  The  greuest  lentrth  of  the  mainland  is  2^0  miles,  from  the  Mall 
of  Galloway  to  Dunnet's  Head ;  the  breadth  is  very  variable,  the  greatest 
being  146  miles,  from  Buchan-ness  to  the  westernmost  point  of  Rosa-shire ; 
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bnt  the  country  is  so  indented  with  firths,  locks  and  inlets,  that  there  is 
actually  no  place  in  Scotland  more  than  40  miles  inland.  The  area  of  the 
land  may  approximate  25,500,  and  the  islands,  about  4,000  square  miles, 
being  a  total  of  29,500. 

The  general  aspect  of  Scotland  is  highly  varied  and  picturesque  in  its 
outlines.  The  level  of  England  loses  its  characteristics  on  proceeding 
northward ;  and  is  succeeded  by  a  succession  of  lofly  and  rugged  mountains, 
which  in  a  great  measure  constitute  the  features  of  the  Scotch  landscape. 
The  mainland  may  be  described  under  three  general  divisions,  viz :  the 
southern,  middle  and  northern,  each  possessing  a  peculiar  physical  con- 
formation. The  southern  division  lies  contiguous  to  the  north  of  England, 
and  extends  north  to  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde ;  the  middle  division  extends 
hence  to  Moray  Firth  and  the  Glen-more-nan-Albin,or  Great  Valley  of  Scot- 
land, which  stretches  in  a  south-western  direction  through  the  middle  of  Inver- 
ness-shire to  the  opposite  sea ;  the  third,  or  northern  division,  lies  to  the  north 
and  north-west  of  Glenmore  and  Moray  Firth. 

The  central  portion  of  the  southern  division  is  occupied  by  the  South  High- 
lands, a  long  range  of  mountains,  which  extends  westward  from  the  Cheviots, 
and  forms  the  watershed,  between  the  rivers  which  run  to  the  Irish  Sea, 
and  those  emptying  into  the  Firth  the  Clyde  and  the  Tweed.  To  the  north  ot 
these  mountains  the  vallies  called  Tweeddale  and  Clydesdale  stretch  from 
sea  to  sea — the  watershed  between  them  being  formed  by^a  spur  of  the 
South  Highlands,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  region.  The  northern  border  ol 
these  great  vallies  is  formed  by  the  Lammer-muir  and  Moorfoot  Hills,  and 
to  the  west  of  these  by  a  ridge  of  high  ground,  which  lies  along  the  borders 
of  Linlithgowshire  and  Lanarkshire.  From  the  Campsie  Hills  eastward, 
the  plain  of  Sterling,  and  the  low  country  of  Lothian,  stretch  in  an  easterly 
direction  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  A  similar  belt  of 
low  country  to  the  west  of  the  central  chain,  and  comprising  the  lowlands 
of  Ayrshire,  extends  along  the  east  side  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  Along  the 
southern  coast  a  series  of  vallies  occurs,  named  from  their  respective  rivers, 
Eskdale,  Annandale,  Nithsdale,  and  Glenkens,  and  the  comparatively  level 
county  of  Wigton.  The  mountains  of  Roxburgh,  Peebles,  Selkirk,  and 
Dumfries,  have  generally  sloping  acclivities,  with  flattish  rounded  tops, 
covered  with  grass  and  herbage,  and  affording  excellent  pasturage  for  large 
flocks  of  sheep.  The  mountains  of  Galloway  and  Ayr  are  more  rugged 
and  heathy,  but  they  have  few  of  the  features  which  form  the  bold  precipi- 
tous character  of  the  Northern  Highlands. 

The  Grampian  and  West  Highland  mountains  occupy  the  central  and 
western  portions  of  the  middle  division,  which  are  remarkable  for  their 
sterility  and  desolate  aspect,  and  are  in  some  parts  extremely  precipitous 
and  rocky.  Their  summits  are  frequently  rounded,  and  sometimes  nearly 
flat,  and  covered  with  blocks  of  stone,  mixed  with  grit  and  sand,  except 
where  the  granite  rocks  present  the  singular  appearance  of  large  tabular 
pinnacles.  The  lower  parts  of  them  are  covered  with  heath  growing  out  of 
the  peat-earth,  mixed  with  rock  and  gravel,  comparatively  few  of  them 
being  clothed  with  green  herbage.  The  mountains  are  frequently  separated 
by  deep  ravines  and  glens,  through  Which  lie  the  natural  passes  of  the 
country.  These  admit  of  easy  defence,  and  until  lately,  roads  having  been 
cut  through  them,  they  were  impassable  by  any  but  the  natives. 

Along  the  western  side  of  the  Grampians,  a  wide  valley  extends  from 
Dumbartonshire  to  Kincardineshire,  bearing  in  its  eastern  part  the  name  of 
Strathmore,  (i.  e.  Great  Valley.)     This  valley  is  interrupted  only  in  two 
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places,  by  a  ridge  which  joins  the  Grampians,  and  the  Ochil  Ilills,  and  bj 
another  ridge  which  separates  Lc»ch  I^oinond  from  the  valley  of  the  Forth — 
with  these  exceptions,  no  part  of  the  valley  is  more  than  200  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  southern  border  of  Strathniorc  is  formed  by  the  Sid- 
law,  Ochil,  and  Canipsie  Hills,  to  the  s(mtli«east  of  which  lie  the  carse  or 
plain  of  Stirlinn^,  the  peninsula  of  Fife,  the  carse  of  Gowrie,  and  the  low 
maritime  districts  of  Forfarshire.  To  the  north  lie  the  plain  of  Moray,  and 
the  valliesof  the  Spey,  Findhorn,  Nairn  and  S|)ean.  TheGLEN-MORE-NAii> 
Alhin  is  a  long  valley,  which  extends  from  Inverness  tt)  Fort  William*  and 
contains  three  long  narrow  lakes,  named  Ness,  Oich,  and  Lochy,  which 
are  connected  with  each  other,  and  with  the  seas  on  the  east  and  west  bj 
the  C:dedonian  Canal. 

The  country  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  Glen  is  a  wild,  barren,  and 
desolate  rec^ion  of  mountains,  vallies,  lakes,  lochs  and  rivulets;  but  contain- 
insf  also  some  narrow  strips  of  cultivated  land  on  the  eastern  sea-coast,  and 
along  the  margins  of  its  numerous  lakes  an<l  rivers.  Caithne.ss,  hiiwever,  is 
generally  a  tlat  county,  but  consists  of  a  great  extcmt  of  moorland,  and  is 
only  partially  capable  of  cultivation. 

The  Western  Islands  or  Hebrides,  partake  very  much  of  the  character  of 
the  neighbouring  mainland.  The  Orkney  group  is  generally  hilly  and 
rocky,  with  large  tracts  of  barren  sands.  In  the  interior  of  the  Shetlands 
the  soil  in  general  ccmsists  of  m(H>r  and  bog,  with  high  mtmntains  ;  but  near 
the  coa.st  there  are  some  level  {)arts,  which  are  pleasant,  and  produce 
medium  crops,  and  afford  gotwl  pasturage. 

Scotland,  generally  speaking,  is  so  rugged  and  sterile  that  it  is  doubtful 
if  so  much  as  one  third  «»f  its  surface  is  arable.  With  the  exception,  indeed, 
of  a  few  tracts  of  rich  alluvia!  soil,  it  contains  no  extensive  vales;  the 
surface  of  the  c<mntry,  eviMi  where  most  level,  being  considerably  diversi- 
fieil  by  hill  and  dale.  Kvon  the  fniest  parts  of  the  low  country,  thoufirh  rich 
and  fertile,  seldom  equal  the  luxuriance  of  the  southern  landscape.  Planta- 
tions are  not  spread  generally  over  the  country,  but  are  mostly  confined 
to  the  vicinity  of  tlu;  ^rreat  mansions,  while  many  districts  are  entirely  destitute 
of  wochI.  Notwithstanding  tln-st^  disadvantages,  the  S{*<»ttish  landscape  is 
siiiiTularly  j)icturesque  and  expressive,  antl  instead  of  the  tameness  and 
monotony  which  characterize  many  parts  of  Kngland,  the  eye  of  the  traveller 
is  irratified  by  an  endless  variety  of  scene. 

Froni  the  peculiar  confonnaiion  of  tiiis  portiim  of  Great  Britain,  gulfs, 
bny-«,  and  shoals  are  very  niinierons :  but  we  must  confme  our  notice  to  the 
most  prominent.  The  Fihtu  or  Foiixn  is  a  large  estuary  on  the  east  coast, 
between  Fife  and  Lothian,  extending  above  (irty  miles  inland ;  it  is  about 
fifteen  miles  wide  at  its  month,  op|)osite  Fidinburir  about  five  or  six  miles, 
and  at  Queensferry  only  about  t\v«)mili»s;  but  further  up  for  several  miles, 
it  widens  to  four  or  five,  L'racinally  rt>ntr;irtinir  again  till  at  Alloa,  where  it 
may  Ik;  said  to  terminate,  it  is  only  ir>(H)  tect  across.  There  is  good 
anchorage  in  mnny  pirts  of  this  macrnificent  estuary,  particularly  in  Lcith 
Roads,  under  tiie  shelter  of  Inchkeith ;  in  Brunt  Island  Roads,  and  Sl 
Margaret's  Hope,  above  QuetMisferry ;  but  there  is  not  in  its  whole  extent 
one  good  harbor.  The  shores  are  low,  in  some  parts  rocky,  and  every- 
where of  the  greatest  beauty.  The  view  from  Arthur's  Seat,  or  the  Calton 
II ill,  at  E<linburg,  is  reckoned  not  much  inferior  in  beauty  and  interest  to 
the  Bays  of  Naples,  Bombay,  and  Rio  Janeiro.  Along  the  coast  of  the 
Firth  are  numerous  indents,  some  of  which  are  locally  denominated  as  bavs: 
the « principal  of  these  are  Aberlady  and  Musselburgh  bays,  on  the  Lothian 
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coast,  and  Largo  Bay,  in  Fife.  Belhaven  Bay  is  situated  immediately  west 
of  Dunbar.  The  Firth  of  Tat,  between  Fife  and  Forfar,  is  above  twenty 
miles  long,  and  about  two  broad.  Its  entrance  is  obstructed  by  sand-banks, 
but  from  Button-ness  to  Dundee  it  is  navigable  for  ships  of  500  tons,  and  ai 
high  water  vessels  of  100  tons  can  reach  Perth,  twenty  miles  further  up. 
St.  Andrew's  Bay  is  south  of  the  Firth  of  Tay.  Moray,  or  Murray  Firth, 
is  a  wide  gulf  between  Moray  on  the  south,  and  the  coast  of  Ross  and  Crom- 
arty on  the'  north-west.  It  terminates  westerly  on  Beauly  Firth,  which 
forms  the  entrance  of  the  Caledonian  Canal.  Ranging  eastward,  between 
Moray  Firth  and  Kinnard  Head,  are  the  small  bays  of  Brough  Head  Bay, 
Spey  Bay,  and  Aberdour  Bay.  Cromarty  Firth  is  about  a  mile  wide  at  its 
entrance,  and  extends  north-west  to  Dingwall,  about  seventeen  miles,  form- 
ing the  finest  harbor  on  the  east  coast  of  Great  Britain.  At  its  mouth  it 
has  from  twenty-two  to  thirty  fathoms  water,  the  depth  within  varying  from 
fifteen  to  seven  fathoms.  Owing,  however,  to  the  barrenness  of  the  country, 
and  the  want  of  trade  and  population,  this  fine  harbor  is  comparatively 
useless.  Dornoch  Firth  lies  north  of  Moray  Firth,  and  is  an  extensive  ex- 
panse of  water,  far  reaching  inland.  Wick  Bay,  Ries  or  Sinclair  Bay,  and 
Triswick  Bay,  all  lie  on  the  east  coast  of  Caithness.  On  the  north  coast 
are — Thurso  Bay ;  Pentland  Firth,  a  strait  between  the  mainland  and  the 
Orkney  Isles,  offering  difficult  and  dangerous  navigation,  on  account  of  the 
stroDg  tides  and  currents  that  rush  through  it ;  the  Kyle  of  Tongue ;  and 
Loch  Eriboll,  on  the  coast  of  Sutherland.  Between  the  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land Isles,  Fair  Islanddivides  the  intervening  channel  into  Sumburgh  Passage 
on  the  north,  and  Earl  Bothwell's  Passage  on  the  south.  Important  passages 
and  bays  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  islands  are  numerous,  but  cannot  be 
here  enumerated.  The  Passage  of  Pomona  separates  the  island  of  Pomona 
and  Hoy  from  a  shoal  to  the  west,  having  Sule  Skerry  and  the  Stack  (rock) 
at  its  northern,  and  the  Nun  Rock  at  its  southern  extremity.  The  Nun 
Passage  is  situated  to  the  south  of  Nun  Rock,  and  a  little  further  to  the 
south-west,  opposite  the  Butt  of  Lewis,  the  Passage  of  Lewis  and  Bara 
leads  to  the  Great  Minch,  or  Firth  of  Lewis,  and  the  Little  Minch,  a  sea  or 
wide  strait,  between  the  Long  Island  and  the  coasts  of  Skye,  Ross,  and 
Sutherland.  Kyle,  or  Sound  of  Sleat,  lies  between  Skye  and  the  mainland  ; 
the  Sound  of  Mull,  between  Mull  and  Morvern ;  the  Sound  of  Jura,  between 
Jura  and  Knapdale;  the  Sound  of  Islay,  between  Islay  and  Jura;  Kilbran- 
non  SoMnd,  between  Cantire  and  Arran,  and  the  Kyles  of  Bute,  between 
Bute  and  Cowall. 

Of  the  numerous  Lochs  which  are  presented  on  the  west  coast,  only 
those  of  Linnhe,  Eil,  Fine,  and  Ryan,  are  of  any  great  importance. 
The  two  first  form  the  western  entrance  to  the  Caledonian  Canal, 
extending  thirty-four  miles  inland,  with  deep  water  throughout.  Loch  Fine 
extends  with  a  circular  sweep  about  forty  miles  into  Argyle,  with  a  width 
gradually  contracting,  of  seven  miles  at  its  mouth.  At  Inverary,  within 
seven  miles  of  its  inland  extremity,  the  depth  is  sixty  fathoms.  Locu  Ryan 
is  also  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  with  good  anchorage,  and  depth  sufficient  for 
the  largest  ships.  The  Firth  of  Clyde  opens  northward,  between  the  isles 
of  Arran  and  Bute  on  the  west,  and  Ayrshire  on  the  east,  with  a  width  of 
fifleen  miles,  gradifally  contracting  until  it  meets  the  river  of  the  same 
name  not  many  miles  below  Glasgow.  Two  beautiful  expanses  of  water, 
called  Loch  Long,  of  which  Loch  Goil  is  a  branch,  and  the  Gare  Loch  are 
arms  of  this  Firth,  branching  from  its  north  side ;  the  water  of  both  is  very 
deep,  and  in  the  main  channel  of  the  Firth  itself,  within  a  short  distance  of 
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Greenock,  there  are  twenty-three  fathoms  at  ebb  tide ;  but  higher  up^ 
opposite  Port  Glasgow  to  Dumbarton,  the  bed  of  the  Firth  is  almost  filled 
up  by  a  sand-bank  extending  from  tlie  north  shore,  and  leaviag  the  only 
navigable  channel  upon  the  south  side.  Lamlash  Bay,  on  the  east  side  of 
Arran,  is  completely  laud-locked,  and  protected  from  easterly  gales  bj  the 
island  of  Lamlash.  On  the  south  coast  are  Luce  Bay  and  Wigton  Bay,  ia 
Wigtonshire;  Kirkcudbright  Bay,  in  Galloway;  and  the  Solway  Firth, 
which  in  part  divides  Scotland  from  P^ngland. 

The  most  remarkable  capes  and  headlands  in  Scotland  are  St.  Abb's 
Head,  in  Berwick,  a  high  and  bold  promoutory  ;  Barn-ncss,  Whitbury-ness^ 
and  Gullan-ness,  in  Haddington  ;  Fife-ness  ;  *Button-ness,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tay  ;  Red-Head  in  Forfar ;  Jod-Head,  Garron  Point,  and  Finnan-ness 
in  Kincardine ;  •Girdle-ness,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dee  ;  Rattray  Point, 
Cairnbulg  Head,  •Kinnaird  Head,  and  *Buchan-ness,  in  Aberdeen  ;  Troup 
Head,  and  Knock  Head,  in  Banff;  Burgh  Head,  in  Moray ;  •Tarbet-ness, 
in  Cromarty  ;  Ord  of  Caithness,  Clyth-ncss,  Noss  Head,  Duncansbay  Head, 
•Dunnet  Head,  and  Hotburn  Head,  in  Caithness;  Stark  Point,  (Island  of 
Sanda,)  in  Orkney;  •Sumburg  Head,  (Island  of  Mainland,)  in  Shetland; 
Strathy  Head,  Whiten  Head,  Far-out  Head,  •Cape  Wrath,  and  Stour  Head, 
in  Sutherland ;  More  Head,  in  Cromarty  ;  Udrigal  Head,  and  Rhu-rea- 
head,  in  Ross ;  Butt  of  Lewis,  and  •Barra  Head,  (Long  Island,)  Aird 
Unish  Point,  Copnahow  Head,  and  Sleat  Point,  (Isle  of  Skye,)  in  Inver- 
ness;  Point  of  Ardnamurchan,  an<l  •Mull  of  Cantire,  Lamont  Point,  •To 
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ton  ;  Ross  Head,  Rayberry  Head,  and  •Southerness,  in  Kirkcudbright. 

An  immense  number  of  islands,  rocks,  and  sandbanks  line  the  coasts 
of  Scotland,  and  extend  northward  to  the  sixty-first  degree  of  north  latitude. 
Some  of  these  are  of  considerable  extent,  though  few  are  of  much  value. 
For  the  convenience  of  description  wc  will  arrange  them  into  four  classes. 
1.  Those  on  the  east  coast,  generally  small,  and  in  some  instances  mere 
rocks  ;  2.  The  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  on  the  north  ;  3.  The  Hebri- 
des, Hebudffl,  or  Western  Islands  ;  and  4.  The  Islands  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde. 

The  islands  on  the  east  coast  are  •Inrhcolm,  Inchgarvey,  Craraond, 
Mickry,  Craigleith,  Lamb,  Fidra,  Eyebrouchcy,  or  Ibris,  Bass  Rock,  and 
•Isle  of  May,  all  small  islands  in  the  Firth  of  Forth.  The  Bass  is  a  basaltic 
rock,  rising  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  sea  600  feet,  and  is  the  only 
place  on  the  coast  resorted  to  by  the  gannet  or  solan  goose.  Car-rock, 
(beacon)  is  1 J  miles  north-east  of  Fife-ncss.  •Bell  Rock  is  12  miles  due 
east  of  Button-ness,  and  is  a  dangerous  ledge  al>out  850  yards  in  length, 
and  about  100  in  breadth.  Mavis  Bank  is  a  sand-bank  *I0  miles  east  of  the 
Bell  Rock  ;  Murray,  a  sand-bank,  10  miles  east  of  Montrose  ;  and  Outer 
Montrose  Pits,  a  shoal  80  miles  farther  east.  The  Long  Forties  is  a  shoal 
running  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast,  from  the  inner  edge  of  Murray  Bank  to 
a  point  about  70  miles  off  Kinnaird  Head,  and  enclosing  the  Buchan  Deep 
on  the  east,  and  Dutch  Bank,  the  inner  margin  of  which  is  about  1 1  miles 
distant  from  the  northern  portion  of  Long  Forties.  •Pentland  Skerribs 
are  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  Pentland  Firth.  Stroma  Isle  is  four 
miles  north-west  of  Duncansby  Head. 

The  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands  are  two  distinct  groups  to  the  north* 


•  The  sito  of  a  lightliouae* 
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east  of  Caithness.  The  principal  of  the  Orkneys  are  Pomona  or  Mainland,  « 
a  large  island  ;  Hoy,  South  Ronaldsha,  North  Ronaldsha,  Sanda,  Stronsa, 
£do,  Westra,  Papa-Westra,  Rousa,  Egtlsha,  Jarsi«  6hapinsha,  Copinsha, 
Barra,  Groemsay,  Scalpa,  and  Swona.  The  total  number  is  estimated  at 
67,  of  which  about  40  are  uninhabited.  They  contain  about  281,600  acres. 
The  Shetland  or  Zetland  (properly  Yetland  or  Hialtland)  Isles  are  sep- 
arated from  the  Orkneys  by  a  channel  SS  miles  across,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  Fair  Isle.  Including  islets  and  holms,  they  are  supposed  to  ex- 
ceed 100  in  number  ;  of  which  only  30  or  40  are  inhabited.  Mainland  is  60 
miles  long,  but  various  and  unequal  in  breadth.  The  other  principal  islands 
are — Yell,  Uist,  Whalsay,  Bressa,  Noss,  Mousa,  Foula,  Fettai,  &c.  Their 
extent  is  estimated  at  563,200  acres.  The  appearance  of  both  groups  is 
much  similar,  but  the  Shetland  Islands  are  the  more  rugged,  wet,  and  bar- 
ren of  the  two.  They  are  generally  fenced,  particularly  on  the  M-est,  with 
high,  dark,  precipitous  cliffs,  against  which  the  sea  dashes  with  great  fury. 
Dreary  heathy  wastes,  interspersed  with  rocks,  varied  sometimes  with 
swamps  and  lakes,  and  in  a  few  places  with  beds  of  moveable  sands,  charac- 
terize their  surface.  In  some  parts,  however,  in  the  Orkneys  particularly, 
the  land  is  abundantly  fertile,  producing  good  crops  of  corn  and  luxuriant 
herbage.  The  climate  is  very  moist,  but  equable.  In  the  extreme  north 
of  the  Shetlands  summer  and  winter  divide  the  year,  during  the  first  of 
which  the  sun  is  constantly  above  the  horizon,  and  during  the  latter  the 
luminary  is  never  seen,  but  the  bright  corruscations  of  the  aurora  boreal  is 
tend  to  supply  the  dreary  season  with  a  fitful  light. 

The  Hebrides,  or  Western  Islands,  may  be  divided,  as  indeed  they 
are  naturally,  into  two  groups — the  outer  and  the  inner.  The  latter  clus- 
ter on  the  mainland,  and  are  respectively  called  Skye,  Raasa,  Rona,  Canna, 
Rum,  Eig,  in  Inverness-shire ;  and  Mull,  Stafia,  lona  or  I-colin-Kill,  Cole, 
Tiree,  •Skerryvore,  Muck,  •Lismore,  Scarba,  Colonsay,  Oronsay,  Ila,  Jura, 
and  Gigha,  in  Argyleshire.  The  Outer  Hebrides  are  separated  from  the 
Inner  by  a  wide  channel,  the  Minsh,  and  form  one  continuous  group  of 
about  140  miles  in  length,  so  close  together  that  they  are  generally  consid- 
ered as  one,  and  named  the  Long-Island.  The  principal  are  Lewis  and 
Harris,  •Island  Glass,  Bernera,  North  Uist,  South  Uist,  Benbecula,  Barra, 
and  Oatersay.  Some  of  the  islands,  particularly  Skye,  Mull,  Jura,  and 
Harris,  are  high,  rugged  and  mountainous.  In  many  places,  particularly 
in  Long-Island,  the  country  consists  of  extensive  tracts  of  moss  and  moor, 
but  in  most  of  the  islands  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  hill  pasture. 

The  Islands  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  are  Bute,  Arran,  •Pladda,  Great 
Cumbrae,  •Little  Cumbrae,  and  Ailsa.  Bute  is  separated  from  the  main 
land  by  the  Kyles  of  Bute,  and  measures  18  miles  in  length  by  five  niil^s 
in  breadth.  It  is  bleak  and  mountainous  in  the  north,  but  towards  the 
south  it  consists  of  green,  fertile  eminences  or  low  hills,  either  affording 
good  pasture,  or  capable  of  producing  excellent  crops  of  barley,  oats,  &c. 
A  picturesque  beauty  and  salubrity  of  climate  are  its  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics. Arran  is  a  larger  island,  north  of  Bute,  oval  in  shape,  and 
about  24  by  14  miles  in  length  and  breadth.  It  is  a  mass  of  peaty  moun- 
tains, some  exceeding  3,000  feet.  The  Cumbraes  are  two  small  islands  in 
the  gorge  of  the  Firth,  between  Bute  and  the  coast.  Their  surface  is  hilly 
and  verdant,  but  bare.  Ailsa-Craig,  15  miles  from  the  coast  of  Ayrshire, 
is  an  insulated  hill,  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  about  1,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  For  about  400  feet  up  it  is  cliffy  and  precipitous,  but 
the  conical  top  is  covered  with  a  luxuriant  crop  of  heath,  grass,  and  other 
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plants,  which  supply  feed  for  an  enormous  number  of  ffoats,  rabbits,  Sic 
The  cliffs  all  round  are  constantly  covered  with  vast  flocks  of  Solan  geese, 
puffins,  and  gannets.  It  belongs  to  the  Marquis  of  Ailsa,  who  draws  fraa 
it  a  rent  of  £tiO  sterling  a  year. 

The  most  important  of  the  Scottish  rivers  are  the  Forth,  Clyde,  Tty, 
Tweed,  and  Spey.     The  Forth  rises  on  the  east  side  of  Ben  Lomond,  aiid 
runs  in  an  easterly  winding  direction  until   it  unites  with  the  Frith  of  the 
same  name,  at  Alloa.     The  country  on  its  banks  is  throughout  low,  flat, 
and  rich.     It  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  to  Stirling,  but  is   chiefly  navi- 
gated by  steamboats.     Ships  of  :^)0  tons  reach  Alloa.     The  Teitii  drains 
the  lochs  Katterin,  Vennachar,  Voil,  Lubnaig,  dt^c,  and  joins  the  river  above 
Stirling,  with  a  body  of  water  larger  than  its  own.     Its   other   afllueots 
are  the  Allen  from  Perthshire,  and  the  Black  Devon  and  South  Devon  from 
Clackmannan.     The  Clyde  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  south  hi^rhlands,  not 
far  from  the  sources  of  the  Twee<i  and  the  Annan,  and  flows  in   a  south- 
western direction  past  Glasgow,  to  the  Forth.     Near  Lanark  it  is  precipita- 
ted over  falls  of  18<>  feet  within  six  miles.     Its  affluents  are  :  the  Avoo, 
the  Douglas,  the  Mouse,  the  Meilwin,  the  Ncthan,  the  Calder,  and  Kelvio. 
The  Clyde  has  been  rendered  navigable  up  to  Glasgow,  havinflr  l)een  made 
13  feet  deep  to  that  (K)rt.     The  trade  upon  it  is  very  extensive,  and  it  is 
a  crowded  thoroughfare  for  boats  and  steamships.     The  Tay  is  the  largest 
river  in  Scotland,  rising  on  the  western  border  of  Perthshire,  and  forms  in 
it3  course  Loch  Tay,  whence  it  flows  south-east  to  the  Firth,  which  it  joint 
below  Perth.     Its  principal  tributaries  are :  the   Dochart,   Lochy,  Lyon, 
Tummel,  Bran,  Isla,  Airdle,  Almond,  and   Earn.     On   the  east   side  ol 
Erickstane  Hill  the  Twceo  takes  its  rise,  and  at\er  flowing  northward  to 
Peebles,  turns  towards  the  ea.st,  and   flows  into  the  German  Ocean  at  Bei^ 
wick,  forming  for  the  last  IG  miles  of  its   course  the   boundary  betweea 
Scotland  and  England.     The  rivers  flowing  into  the  Tweed,  and  which  are 
its   tributaries,    are  :  the    Lyne,  Manor,    Megget,   Eddlostone,  Quairs,   is 
Peeblcs-shire ;  the  Gala,  Ettrick,  and   Yarrow,   from  Selkirk;  the  Teviot, 
witii  several   tributaries   from   Roxl)iirg ;  the  Leader,  Eden,  I^et,  White- 
adder,  and  Black-adder,  from  Berwickshire,  and  the   Till   and   Bowmont, 
from  Northumberland.     The  Si»kv  issues  from   Loch-Spey,  elevated  1,280 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  flows  in  a  north-easterly  direction  into  Moray  Firth. 
Besides  being  one  of  the  largest  rivers   in   Scotland,  it  is  also  the   most 
rapid. 

The  principal  rivers  of  a  minor  importance  to  those  above  referred  to 
are  :  the  Eye,  m  Berwickshire ;  the  Tyne.  North  Esk,  South  Esk,  I^ith, 
Almond,  and  Avon,  in  Lothian;  the  Carron,  Endrick,  Blane,  an<l  Ban- 
nockhurn,  in  Stirling;  the  Torry,  Dour,  Leven,  and  E<len,  in  Fifeshirc; 
the  Digby,  Elliot,  Brothock,  Lunan,  and  South  Esk,  in  Forfar  ;  the  North 
Esk,  between  Forfar  and  Kincardine ;  the  Dee,  Don,  Wry,  Ythan,  and 
Ugie,  in  Aberdeen  ;  the  Deveron,  in  Biinfl*;  the  Lossie  and  Findhorn,  in 
Moray ;  the  Nairn ;  the  Ness  and  Beauiy,  in  Inverness ;  the  Connan, 
Garve,  Carron,  Orkell,  &c.,  in  Ross-shire;  the  Shin,  Fleet,  Brora,  Helms- 
dale, and  Naver,  in  Sutherland ;  the  Langwall,  Berrydale,  Wick,  Thurso, 
and  Forss,  in  Caithness ;  the  Leven,  in  Dumbarton.  The  Black  Cart, 
White  Cart,  and  Griffe,  in  Renfrew ;  the  Irvine,  Ayr,  Doon,  Gervan,  Stin- 
chcr,  and  Lugar,  in  Ayrshire ;  the  Luce,  in  Wigton  ;  the  Ken  and  Dee,  in 
Kirkcudbriorht ;  the  Nith,  Cluden,  Annan,  Dryfe,  Milk,  Esk,  Kirtle,  and 
Sark,  in  Dumfries ;  and  the  Lidd  or  Liddel,  an  affluent  of  the  Esk,  ill 
Roxburgh. 
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Lakes  or  Lochs  are  very  numerous  in  Scotland,  many  of  them  are  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  all  celebrated  for  their  picturesque  beauty.  They  are 
chiefly  among  the  mountains.  The  largest  of  these  is  Loch  Lomond,  be- 
tween Dumbartonshire  and  Stirlingshire.  It  is  24  miles  long  and  7^  in  its 
greatest  width,  and  covers  an  area  of  28,000  acres,  being  the  largest  in 
Great  Britain.  The  average  depth  is  20  fathoms,  but  in  some  places  it  is 
80  and  even  120  fathoms.  Numeroc^  small,  beautiful,  and  densely-wooded 
islets  stud  its  surface,  and  on  its  north-east  bank  Ben  Lomond  rises  pre- 
cipitously to  the  height  of  3,095  feet.  This  lake  seems  formerly  to  have 
been  called  Loch  Leven  (Smooth  Lake,)  and  the  river  which  carries  its  sur- 
plus waters  to  the  tide  is  still  called  by  that  name.  The  other  lakes  of 
Scotland  are — Ard,  and  several  others  drained  by  the  Forth;  Katterin, 
Achray,  Vennacher,  Voil,  and  Lubnaig,  drained  by  the  Teith ;  Earn  ;  Tay  ; 
Lydoch,  Eroch,  Ericht,  Rannock,  Tummel,  and  Garry,  drained  by  the 
Tummel ;  Cluny ;  and  Quiech.  In  Forfarshire  are  Loch  Lee  and  the  Loch 
of  Forfar  ;  in  Inverness,  Ness, — ^22  miles  long, — Oich  and  Garry  drained  by 
the  river  Ness  ;  Laggan,  Ouchan,  and  Treag,  drained  by  the  Spean  ;  Lochy 
and  Arkeig  drained  by  the  Lochy ;  Ruthven,  Duntalleak,  and  Ashley ; 
in  Ross-shire  are  Maree,  Fuir,  Shallag,  Fannick,  Rusk,  Luichart,  Monar, 
Glas,  Moir  and  Slin ;  in  Sutherland,  Shin,  Nacer,  Furan,  Baden,  Loyal,  and 
More ;  in  Argyle,  Awe  and  Avich,  Shiell  and  Eck  ;  in  Renfrew,  Winnock, 
Queenside,  Libo,  Shaw's  Water,  &c.  ;  in  Ayr,  Doon  ;  in  Galloway,  Ken ; 
in  Dumfries,  Skene,  at  the  head  of  Annandale,  1,800  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  emitting  its  waters  by  a  lofly  cataract  called  the  Grey  Mare's  Tail ;  in 
Selkirk,  St.  Mary's,  and  the  Loch  of  the  Lows,  both  drained  by  the  Yarrow ; 
in  Fife,  Orr,  Fitty,  Gilly,  and  Kilconquhar,  and  the  Loch  of  Lindores ; 
and  in  Kinross,  Loch  Leven,  and  Loch  Glow,  both  drained  by  the  Leven. 
Of  these  but  five  have  an  area  of  more  than  20  square  miles. 

Scotland,  as  before  observed,  is  exceedingly  mountainous.  The  moun- 
tains of  the  northern  highlands  extenrfon  the  west  southwards  from  cape 
Wrath  to  the  Caledonian  Canal,  which  separates  them  from  the  chain  of 
the  Grampians.  They  cover  the  whole  of  the  western  portion  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Sutherland,  Ross,  and  Inverness,  and  send  out  branches  to  the  east, 
particularly  in  the  two  latter  counties,  in  which  also  are  the  loftiest  summits. 
The  country  included  between  Lochbroom  and  Cape  Wrath — probably  one 
of  the  most  savage,  rocky  and  barren  tracts  in  Scotland — has  no  very  high 
hills,  although  for  a  considerable  distance  inland  it  is  in  general  elevated 
1,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  highest  culminations  of  this  range  are  Ben 
Attow,  4,000  feet;  Ben  Nevis,  4,373  feet,  Ben  Wyvis,  3,720  feet,  Ben 
Dearg,  3,551  feet,  &c. 

The  Grampians,  which  divide  the  Highlands  from  the  Lowlands  of  Scot 
land,  commence  at  Loch  Etive  in  Argyleshire,  and  after  passing  in  a  waving 
line  through  Stirling,  Perth,  Aberdeen,  and  Kincardine,  terminate  between 
Stonehaven  and  the  mouth  of  the  Dee.  The  lofliest  summits  are  in  the 
east.  Several  ranges  of  no  very  gr^at  elevation  are  detached  from  the 
northern  face  of  the  Grampians.  The  highest  summits  of  these  mountains 
are: — Ben  Lawers,  3,945  feet,  Ben  Lui,  3,651  feet,  Ben  Dearg,  3,690  feet, 
Cairntoul,  4,245  feet,  Ben  Macdui,  4,390,  &.C.  Detached  summits,  mostly 
granitic,  are  sprinkled  over  the  whole  of  Aberdeenshire. 

The  ranges  intermediate  between  the  Grampians  and  the  northern  con- 
tinuation of  the  Cheviots,  occupying  a  portion  of  .the  extensive  plain,  consist 
of  two  long  and  elevated  ranges  of  trap-rocks,  the  one  situated  in  part  to  the 
north  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  the  other  to  the  south  of  the  former 
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river.  The  northern  range  commences  on  the  east,  a  little  south  of  Moih 
trose,  and  extendsi  soutli-west  as  far  as  Dumbarton.  It  is  known  in  its  aei^ 
eral  parts  by  the  local  names  of  the  Sidlaw  Hills,  the  Ochill  Hills,  the 
Camp^ie  Hills,  and  Kilpatrick  Hills.  The  greate:<t  elevations  in  this  range 
are: — Ben  Clack,  *2,3o9  feet,  and  a  number  of  others  varying  from  632  to 
1,876  feel  in  elevation. 

The  range  of  the  Cheviots,  properly  so  called,  are  partly  in  Scotland  and 
partly  in  Englund,  and  divide  the  countries.  A  branch  proceeds  nortlh 
ward,  and  there  are  a  number  of  detached  elevations  belonging  to  this  seriet 
of  mountains.  The  greatest  heights  are  : — Broad  Law,  2,741  feet.  Cheviot 
in  Northumberland,  2,(>>':'  feet ;  and  others  from  370  to  2,500  feet  abore 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

These  several  ranges  f<irm  the  great  features  of  the  country,  and  are  the 
watersheds  from  which  proceed  the  rivers  tlitwing  in  every  direction.  Thej 
are  chiefly  covered  with  heath,  but  as  heretofore  stated,  in  a  number  of 
cases  they  are  clothed  in  grasses,  wliich  feed  numertms  herds  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  contributing  largely  to  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

The  natural  scenery  of  Scotland  is  de<cril>ed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  * 
wildering  scene  of  mountains,  rocks,  and  winmIs." — 

*'Cra:ni,  koolU  aotl  moundt.  cctiifiiMtUy  hurl'd. 
The*  fnuriiiL'iiiji  uf  :to  ivirliiT  world." 

LiDT  or  THi  Lake. 

and  certainly  never  such  a  confusicm  of  i»lements  has  been  elsewhere  found. 
It  had  been  our  intention  to  have  traversed  over  the  country,  and  led  the 
reader  through  its  glens  and  mountains,  by  loch  and  stream,  all  teeming 
with  traditional  memories  of  days  long  passed  ;  but  the  task  would  be  end- 
less, and  others  have  described  witli  a  living  pen  the  features  of  every 
locality,  and  every  one  has  read  their  stories.  Where  Scott  has  trod  it  is 
vain  to  follow  ;  and  we  content  ourselves  with  a  short  description  of  one  or 
two  of  the  most  prominent  scenes  ^f  this  highly  romantic  and  picturesque 
country. 

We  will  pass  over  the  urand  scenery  of  the  mainland,  and  take  an 
excursion  to  the  Wkstern'Isi.  wos.  The  Western  Islands,  says  Chaml>ers, 
(Information  for  the  Pcnplc,  vol.  ii.  p.  iVA,)  are  generally  bleak,  and  rueged 
in  surface,  and  occupied  l)y  a  very  \mmm  class  of  tenantry.  In  some  of  them 
particularly  in  Skye  and  Kiiiir,  the  scenery  attains  to  a  savage  grandeur. 
It  is  not  possible  here  to  present  a  particular  d.^scription  of  any  besides  the 
Isle  of  Stafa,  so  remarkable  for  its  basaltic  structure.  It  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  circumference,  and  bears  no  human  habitation,  its  only  useful 
tenants  being  a  small  herd  of  blark  rattle.  At  the  point  of  greatest  elevation, 
towards  the  south-west,  this  i-lan<l  is  141  feet  high.  On  the  north-east  it 
presents  a  face  of  somewhat  less  heiirht.  composed  of  basaltic  columns,  and 
penetrated  by  several  caves,  of  various  sizes,  into  which  the  sea  occasionally 
breaks  with  the  report  of  thunder.  This  tare,  accordinij  to  Dr.  Macculloch 
is  formed  of  three  distinct  beds  of  rock,  of  unequal  thickness,  inclined 
towards  the  east  in  an  angle  of  about  nine  de;:rees :  the  lowest  is  a  rude  trap 
tufa;  the  middle  one  is  divided  into  columns  pl:ired  vertically  to  the  planes 
of  the  lowest  bed :  and  the  uppern^M  is  an  irregular  mixture  of  small 
columns  and  shipeless  rook — the  whole  being  partially  covered  by  a  fine 
verdure.  The  central  columnar  part  haviiii;  i,i  some  places  given  way,  ii 
the  occasion  of  the  numerous  caves  by  which  the  island  seems  perforated. 

At  the  north-east  pi>int  of  the  island,  the  dipping  of  the  rocks  is  so  low 
as  to  aflford  a  safe  landing-place  at  any  time  of  the  tide.     Proceeding  thence, 
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the  visiter  is  conducted  along  the  north-^ast  face,  and  is  introduced  to  Clamr 
shell  (Scallop)  Cave,  where  a  curious  confusion  in  the  columnar  structure 
is  observable.  The  columns  on  one  side  are  bent,  so  as  to  form  a  series  of 
ribs  not  unlike  the  inside  view  of  the  timbers  of  a  ship ;  while  the  oppo- 
site wall  is  formed  by  the  ends  of  columns,  bearing  a  general  resemblance 
to  the  surface  of  a  honey-comb.  This  cave  is  30  feet  in  height,  and  16  or 
18  feet  in  breadth  at  the  entrance ;  its  length  being  130  feet,  and  the  breadth 
contracting  to  the  termination.  Next  occurs  the  noted  rock,  Buachaille 
(the  herdsman,)  a  couoidal  pile  of  columns,  about  30  feet  high,  lying  on  a 
bed  of  curved  horizontal  ones,  visible  only  at  low  water.  There  is  here  an 
extensive  surface,  resembling  that  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  and  composed 
of  the  broken  ends  of  pillars  once  continuous  to  the  top  of  the  cliff.  The 
colonnade  is  now  for  some  distance  upright  and  very  grand,  till  the  visitor 
reaches  the  Uaimh  Binn  (Musical  Cave,)  usually  called  FingaTs  Cave,  by 
far  the  most  impressive  and  interesting  object  in  the  island.  It  opens  from 
the  sea  with  a  breadth  of  42  feet,  a  height  of  66  feet  above  the  water  at 
mean  tide,  the  pillar  on  one  side  being  36  feet  high,  and  that  on  the  other  18. 
The  depth  of  the  recess  is  227  feet,  and  the  breadth  at  the  inner  termina- 
tion 22.  The  sides  within  are  columnar  throughout ;  the  columns  being 
broken  and  grouped  in  many  difierent  ways,  so  as  to  catch  a  variety  of 
direct  and  reflected  tints,  mixed  with  secondary  shadows  and  deep  invisible 
recesses.  As  the  sea  never  ebbs  entirely  out,  the  only  floor  of  this  beautiful 
cave  is  the  fine  green  water,  reflecting  from  its  white  bottom  tints  which 
▼ary  and  harmonize  the  darker  tones  of  the  rock,  and  often  throwing  on 
the  columns  flickering  lights,  which  its  undulations  catch  from  the  rays  ot 
the  sun  without. 

There  are  in  Scotland,  and  particularly  in  the  district  between  the  Firth 
of  Tay  and  Moray  Firth,  numerous  mounds,  upright  slab  stones,  and  carved 
stones,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  raised  as  monuments  over  slain 
warriors,  by  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  country,  or  by  the  Danes  or  other 
northern  nations  who  occasionally  invaded  it  in  remote  times.  The  most 
remarkable  examples  of  mounds  arc  two  at  Dunnipace,  on  the  Carron,  in 
Stirlingshire,  and  one  at  Fettercairn,  in  Kincardineshire. 

A  distinct  class  of  mounds,  called  moot  or  moat  hills,  are  common  in  the 
south-western  and  several  other  districts.  They  are  generally  of  a  square 
form,  with  a  flat  top.  It  is  believed  that  they  served  as  places  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  rude  ages. 

Of  the  carved  stones,  a  remarkable  example  exists  at  Forres.  It  contains 
figures  of  men  and  animals,  in  various  Compartments.  There  is  another 
very  entire  and  curious  specimen  at  Aberlemno  in  Forfarshire.  A  third  at 
Meigle,  is  remarkable  as  containing  a  representation  of  one  of  the  war- 
chariots  used  by  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

In  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  in  Orkney,  there  are  some  surviving  exam- 
ples of  a  very  remarkable  class  of  early  buildings,  to  which  the  common 
people  now  give  the  name  of  Plots'  Houses,  as  supposing  them  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Picts.  They  are  generally  round  buildings,  of  no  great 
height,  with  round  vaulted  tops,  altogether  built  of  courses  of  dressed  stone 
without  mortar,  and  containing  for  the  most  part  one  central  chamber,  and 
several  long  narrow  recesses  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall. 

Circular  mounds|bthe  remains  of  British  and  Danish  camps,  are  common 
on  the  tops  of  the  Scottish  hills,  having  probably  been  the  places  to  which 
the  early  people  retired  with  their  flocks  in  times  of  danger.  On  several 
Hills,  particularly  in  Perthshire  and  Inverness-shire,  there  are  remains  of 
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walls,  presenting  appearances  as  if  the  stony  materialn  had  been  aitificiiDr 
vitrified.  It  is  not  yet  clearly  ascertained  whether  these  vitrified  forts,  n 
they  are  called,  were  works  of  our  Caledonian  ancestors,  or  the  effect  of 
accident,  though  the  former  is  certainly  the  more  likely  supposition. 

The  weapons  used  hy  the  al>origina]  people  are  often  found,  consisting  of 
stone  axes,  arrow-heads  of  flint,  6lc.  Necklaces,  bracelets,  and  oSkt 
ornaments  used  by  them,  barbarous  in  style,  but  generally  of  gold,  are  tlso 
of\en  found.  In  variou<^  districts,  Drui<lic:il  circles  still  exists  in  a  tolerably 
entire  state ;  but  none  on  so  large  or  regular  a  scale  as  those  of  Stonehenge 
and  A  bury. 

There  are  remains  of  roads  and  camps  forme<l  by  the  Romans  in  their 
hesitating  and  im|>erfcct  attempts  to  suImIuo  North  Britain ;  and  of  the  wall 
built  under  the  Emperor  Antoninus,  Inrtween  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde, 
with  forts  at  regular  intervals,  it  is  still  possible  to  discern  a  few  traces. 

The  next  class  of  antique  o!»jerts  arc  the  remains  of  the  Gothic  fane*, 
reared  on  account  of  religitm  during  the  perit^l  when  the  Romish  church 
was  triumphant.  These  are  everywhere  very  numerous,  but  in  few  cases 
tolerably  entire.  Excepting  tW(»  cathedrals,  thrtse  of  Glasgow  and  Kirkwall 
(in  Orkney,)  all  of  that  class  of  strurtures  are  in  ruins.  The  abbeys 
priories,  and  other  conventual  and  collegiate  establishments,  are  in  every 
instance  gone  to  decay.  M«'lrose  Alihey,  the  Cathedral  of  El^in,  and  the 
Collegiate  Chuch  of  Roslin,  are  the  most  beautiful  of  these  ruinous  build- 
ings. 

Numerous  specimens  of  the  towers  and  castles  occupied  by  men  of  note 
in  the  mi<ldle  ages,  still  exist,  though  imtstly  in  a  decayed  state.  Those  which 
indicate  the  greatt^st  strength  and  consetpience  are — Lochmaben  Casth,  the 
residence  of  the  Hruces,  Lords  of  Annandale ;  Urrmitagt  (Roxburghshire,) 
which  l>el(mged  to  a  powerful  noble  named  Lord  Soulis;  Douglas,  the 
residence  of  the  Earls  of  Douglas;  Turnhrrry  (Ayrshire,)  the  residence  of 
the  Earls  of  ('arrick  ;  Bothirrll,  anothtT  stronghold  of  the  Douglases;  Tath 
tallon  (Haddingtonshire,)  the  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Angus,  a  branch  of 
the  Douirlas  family;  Dunnnttur  (Kincardineshire,)  the  seat  of  the  Earif 
Maresriial  :  and  Dounc  (Perth>*hire,)  the  .strtnighold  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Fife, 
brother  of  Robert  HL,  and  gov<Tn»)r  *>f  Srotlaiul.  Ft)ur  places  of  strength, 
Edinburffh,  Siirlinfff  Dunbartim,  and  Blacknrux  CaMtle.9,  are  still  kept  ii 
repair  at  the  public,  expense,  and  ser\e  as  barracks  for  foot  soldiers. 

The  mansions  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland  do  not  diflcr  in  any  im- 
portant wispect  from  similar  clnsi^s  of  structures  in  England.  The"  hall" 
is,  however,  completely  wanting  in  Scotland,  and  there  are  comparatively  few 
specimens  of  the  Elizabethan  style.  Turbulent  times  being  more  recent  in 
Scottish  than  in  English  history,  the  chief  mansions  of  an  unfortified 
character  in  the  northern  kiiii;dnm,  are  not  of  earlier  date  than  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  nio.st  of  them  are  miirh  later.  In  many  instances, 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  original  castellated  building  which  stood  on  the 
same  site  are  retained. 

Before  the  reign  of  James  III.  (MGO-IH'**,)  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
mansion  besides  the  regular  tower,  with  its  surroun<liiig  inferior  buildings, 
and  external  wall  or  barmkyne.  In  that,  and  one  or  two  of  the  ensuing 
reigns,  a  few  mansiims  were  built,  in  an  ornamental  style,  having,  for 
instance,  an  elegant  front  l«M»king  inwards  to  a  (luadrangular  court ;  yet,  in 
these  instances,  the  outside  of  the  buiidiiit;  was  still  a  plain  and  almost  dead 
wall,  calculated  for  defence.  Crirhton  Castle,  (Edini>urghshire,)  and  Lia- 
lithgow  Pcdace,  are  examples.     In  the  reign  of  James  VI.,  the  favorite  style 
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was  the  tall  square  tower ;  but  this  was  now  rendered  somewhat  more  orna- 
mental by  means  of  sundry  flourishes,  such  as  minor  towers  projecting  like 
pepper-boxes  from  the  corners.  GJammis  Castle  (Forfarshire,)  is  a  superb 
specimen  of  this  class  of  mansions. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  mansions  were  for  the  first  time  built  in  any 
thing  like  pure  Grecian  taste.  This  was  introduced  by  Sir  William  Bruces 
of  Kinross,  Bart.,  an  architect  of  considerable  skill,  and  of  whose  works  the 
modern  Holyrood  Palace,  and  his  own  house  of  Kinross,  are  examples. 
During  the  last  century,  the  mansions  built  in  Scotland  have  partaken  of 
all  the  changes  of  taste  passing  through  England,  from  the  heavy  barrack, 
like  structures  of  Sir  John  Vanburgh,  to  the  light  and  elegant  Grecian  style 
of  Adam.  We  have  now  chateaux  in  the  style  of  the  middle  ages,  (Gordon 
Casthy  Banffshire,  and  Cohean  in  Ayrshire ;)  Grecian  structures  by  Adam 
{Hopetoun  House ,  Linlithgowshire ;)  mansions  in  the  Doric  and  more 
sombre  Grecian  style  since  introduced,  {Hamilton  Palace,  a  superb  example ;) 
and,  very  lately,  a  few  specimens  in  the  priory  and  Elizabethan  styles. 

The  geological  structure  of  Scotland  is  very  varied.  In  the  Highlands 
the  rocks  are  generally  of  the  primary  kind — granite,  gneiss,  mica-slate^ 
&c.,  the  granite  rising  into  lofty  peaks,  on  which,  in  many  instances,  gneiss, 
and  other  n on-fossil iferous  rocks  abut  or  rest.  In  the  Lowlands  the  rocks 
are  principally  of  the  transition  formation  (graywacke,  &c.,)  covered  in 
many  parts  with  coal-measures,  trap  and  red  sandstone.  Rocks  superior  to 
the  red  sandstone  occur  only  in  a  few  detached  places,  and  in  very  small 
quantity. 

T^  coal-field  of  Scotland  extends,  with  slight  interruptions,  across  the 
central  part  of  Scotland,  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  Fife  to  Girvan  in 
Ayrshire ;  the  principal  beds  being  near  Dysart  aud  Alloa,  in  the  vale  of 
the  Esk  near  Edinburgh,  near  the  line  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  at 
Paisley  in  Renfrewshire,  and  at  Dairy,  Kilmarnock,  and  Girvan,  in  Ayr- 
shire. The  Scottish  coal  is  chiefly  of  a  hard  and  lumpy  kind,  calculated 
to  burn  briskly,  and  therefore  well  adapted  for  manufacturing  as  well  as  do- 
mestic purposes. 

Granite  is  dug  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aberdeen,  and  at  Kirkcudbright,  for 
building  purposes.  The  city  of  Aberdeen  itself  is  chiefly  constructed  of  it  : 
and  great  quantities  of  it  are  transported  to  London,  Liverpool,  and  other 
places,  to  be  employed  in  building  bridges,  docks,  and  other  structures,  in 
which  unusual  durability  is  required.  Slates  of  excellent  quality  for  roof- 
ing are  quarried  at  Easdale  and  Ballahulish  in  Argyleshire,  and  in  other 
places.  Sandstone  slabs  for  paving  are  quarried  in  Caithness,  and  at  Ar- 
broath in  Forfarshire.  A  fine  kind  of  sandstone  is  dug  in  many  places,  and 
is  the  primary  cause  of  the  architectural  elegance  of  many  of  the  public  and 
private  buildings  in  the  principal  towns.  Owing  to  the  abundance  of  both 
sandstone  and  trap,  both  of  which  are  excellently  adapted  for  building,  little 
brick  is  used  in  Scotland. 

The  chief  metals  worked  in  Scotland  are  lead  and  iron.  Lead  is  exten* 
sivcly  wrought  in  the  hills  near  the  junction  of  Lanark  and  Dumfries  shires, 
and  silver  was  formerly  obtained  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  same  dis- 
trict. Iron  has  lately  been  worked  on  a  great  scale  in  the  northern  district 
of  Lanarkshire,  and  in  the  counties  of  Renfrew  and  Ayr.  Agates,  topazes, 
cornelians,  and  some  other  precious  stones  are  found  in  the  highlands  of 
Aberdeenshire.  Mineral  waters,  useful  for  various  maladies,  exist  at  Dunse, 
Moflfat,  Innerleithen,  Airthrey,  Bridge  of  Earn,  Peterhead,  and  Strathpeffer. 

The  soil  of  Scotland  is  of  an  exceedingly  diversified  character.     On  the 
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comparatively  level  tracts,  much  is  composed  of  loam  resting  on  the  giMt 
clay  bed,  or  diluvium,  or  of  alluvial  clay  washed  down  from  the  hilk 
Much  level  as  well  as  hilly  ground  is  also  covered  by  peat  bog,  the  disiohred 
forests  of  ancient  times.  On  the  trap  hills,  a  light  and  useful  soil,  cook 
pa^ed  of  the  material  below,  is  generally  found.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  the  arable  soil  throughout,  being  composted  of  reclaimed  bog,  contaim  a 
peaty  material.  Out  of  the  thirty  thousand  square  miles  comprehended  in 
Scotland,  about  thirteen  thousand  are  totally  incapable  of  improvement, 
nine  thousand  are  wastes  believed  to  be  capable  of  improvement,  and  the 
remainder  are  pretty  eiiually  divided  between  arable  and  pasture  land. 

The  climate,  as  compared  with  that  t>f  England,  is  cold,  cloudy,  and  wet; 
yet  the  temperature  is  not  liable  to  such  great  extremes  as  that  of  either 
En'^rjand  or  France,  seldom  falling  l>elow  25'^  Fahrenheit,  or  rising  above 
65^,  the  annual  average  bein^r  from  4o^  to  47^.  The  summer  is  unce^ 
tain,  and  often  comprehends  many  successive  weeks  of  uncenial  weather; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  winters  are  rarely  severe,  and  often  inclode 
many  agreeable  days  and  even  weeks.  The  backwardness  of  spring  is  pe^ 
haps  the  worst  feature  of  the  meteorological  character  of  the  country. 

Scotland  was  originally  covered  in  great  part  by  wood  ;  and  this  le»> 
ture  is  lK>lieved  to  have  l>een  exprt^ssed  in  its  ancient  name,  Caledonia, 
(rhoiUc  dun,  Gaelic,  a  wtMuIed,  hilly  country.)  The  natural  wood  has  been 
allowed  in  the  course  of  a^es  to  go  into  decay,  in  all  except  a  few  remote 
districts,  of  which  we  nny  p;irticiilarize  the  high  country  at  the  junction  of 
of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  Moray,  and  Inverness  shires.  In  the  last  ceotory, 
Scotland  had  become  iie;irly  bare  of  wood,  the  only  patches  being  anwnd 
gentlemen's  seats.  Within  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  this  state  of  things 
has  been  greatly  changed.  Extensive  plantatituis  liave  been  formed  in  moet 
districts,  as  protection  to  x\\v  cultivated  lands.  Those  of  the  Duke  of 
Athol,  in  Perthshire,  are  remarkable,  above  all,  for  the  vast  territory  which 
tlicy  occupy.  Scottish  plantations  consi>t  cliietly  of  larch  and  fir  ;  but  the 
country  also  produces  oak,  a>li,  and  eliii,  in  great  abundance.  It  is  calcu- 
lated tliat  about  a  million  of  acres  in  Scotland  are  now  under  wood. 

Scotland  formerly  alM>undt*d  in  wiUl  animals,  particularly  the  wild-boar, 
the  wild-ox,  and  the  wolf.  The  wild-boar  has  been  for  many  ages  extinct; 
and  the  wolf  has  been  so  since  the  latter  part  4>f  the  seventeenth  century. 
or  the  primitive  wild  while  cattle  of  the  country,  there  is  now  only  a  speci- 
men herd,  ()reserved  tVom  curiosity  in  the  parks  near  Hamilton  place.  Birds 
of  prey,  the  eairle,  falcon,  and  owl,  are  still  found  in  the  Highlands  and 
Western  Islands,  where  also  deer  and  game  birds  are  abundant.  Aquatic 
birds  haunt  the  more  precipitous  shores  in  va>t  quantities.  Hares  and 
rabbits  everywhere  abound,  and  foxes  are  not  scarce.  The  rivers  of  Scot- 
land produce  salmcm  and  trout,  and  herrings,  haddocks,  cod,  and  flounders, 
exist  in  great  abundance  in  the  neijrhboring  seas. 

Husbandry  was  in  a  very  backward  state  in  Scotland  till  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  Highlantls  produced  herds  of  the  native  small 
black  cattle;  in  the  low  countries,  the  hi::lier  grounds  were  occupied,  is 
now,  by  flocks  of  sheep  ;  but  there  was  little  arable  land,  and  that  little  waf 
ill  cultivated  and  comparatively  unprtKluctive.  Since  then,  under  the  cire 
of  a  set  of  patriotic  and  enliglitened  individuals,  Scotland  may  be  said  to 
have  been  one  great  experimental  tarm  for  the  advancement  of  husbandry 
in  all  its  forms.  The  raising  of  turnips  for  the  winter  support  of  cattle,  hti 
been  in  itself  a  most  remarkable  improvement.  A  proper  rotation  of  crops 
has  been  studied,  and  has  been  attended  with  the  best  effects.     Old,  cam- 
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brous,  and  expensive  modes  of  tillage  have  been  banished,  and  the  light 
plough  and  cart  substituted  in  their  place.  Draining  has  improved  not  only 
the  soil  but  the  climate.  Lime,  and  latterly  bone  manure,  have  been  ex- 
tensively introduced.  The  productiveness  of  the  soil  has  consequently  in- 
creased in  an  immense  ratio.  Oats,  a  hardy  plant,  calculated  for  most  soils 
and  climates,  is  still  the  chief  grain  raised  in  Scotland,  and  its  meal  is  still 
the  principal  food  of  the  peasantry,  of  working  people  in  general,  and  of 
the  children  of  all  classes  of  the  community  ;  it  is  said  to  cover  1,260,000 
acres,  or  a  fourth  of  the  whole  in  cultivation.  Barley,  which  forms  a  con- 
spicuous article  in  the  food  of  the  common  people,  and  is  also  used  in  dis- 
tillation, occupies  280,000  acres.  Wheat  is  believed  to  occupy  only  about 
140,000  acres ;  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  this  grain  is  exported  in  consid- 
erable quantity  from  Scotland,  while  the  above  two  grains  are  in  not  less 
quantity  imported  from  England  and  Ireland,  testifying  that  the  ancient 
frugal  habits  of  the  people  with  respect  to  food  change  less  rapidly  than  the 
improvement  of  the  soil  advances.  Potatoes  are  extensively  raised  in  Scot- 
land, and  now  constitute  an  important  article  of  food  to  the  working  classes. 
The  southern  hills  continue  as  formerly  to  be  covered  by  extensive  flocks, 
and  sheep-farming  has  also  been  extensively  introduced  in  the  Highlands. 
The  latter  change  has  necessarily  caused  the  extinction  of  a  kind  of  cottier 
system,  which  came  down  from  the  old  days  of  feudalism ;  yet  it  is  believed 
that  black  cattle  are  as  extensively  reared  in  the  Highlands  as  ever  ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  the  population,  so  far  from  being  diminished  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  small  farms,  increased  about  three-fourths  during  the  first  40  years 
of  ike  present  century. 

The  Scotch,  as  already  mentioned,  are,  like  the  English,  a  Teutonic 
people,  with  only  a  few  distinctive  varieties  of  character,  perhaps  partly 
original,  and  partly  the  effect  of  local  and  political  circumstances.  It  may 
be  remarked,  that,  though  in  the  main  Teutonic,  the  Scotch  do  not  descend 
from  the  same  branch  of  that  race  as  the  English.  From  language  and 
other  circumstances,  it  appears  likely  that  the  original  colonizers  of  North 
Britain  were  from  Scandinavia,  Denmark,  and  Zealand. 

The  Scotch  (taking  as  usual  the  general  characteristics  of  the  people) 
may  be  described  as  a  tall,  large-boned,  and  muscular  race.  Even  the 
women  appear  to  a  southern  eye  remarkable  for  the  robustness  of  their 
figures,  though  this  is  a  point  which  the  natives  are  of  course  apt  to  over- 
look or  to  be  unconscious  of  The  Scotch  figure  is  not  so  round  and  sofl 
as  the  English.  The  face,  in  particular,  is  long  and  angular,  with  broad 
cheek  bones.  The  cranium  is  also  said  to  be  somewhat  larger,  and  tending 
more  to  a  lengthy  shape  than  that  of  the  English.  A  fair  complexion  and 
light  color  of  hair  abound  in  Scotland,  though  there  are  also  many  instances 
of  every  other  variety  of  tint. 

The  Scottish  character  exhibits  a  considerable  share  of  both  energy  and 
perseverance.  It  may  safely  be  said,  that  a  country  with  so  many  physical 
disadvantages  could  never  have  been  brought  into  such  a  condition  as  re- 
spects rural  husbandry,  nor,  with  all  the  advantage  of  the  English  connec- 
tion, been  made  so  prosperous  a  seat  of  both  manufactures  and  commerce, 
if  the  people  had  not  been  gifled  in  a  high  degree  with  those  qualities.  A 
disposition  to  a  frugal  and  careful  use  of  means  is  also  abundantly  conspic- 
uous in  the  Scotch.  The  poorest  poor,  at  least  in  rural  districts,  are  in  few 
instances  of  such  improvident  habits  as  to  exhibit  that  destitution  of  furni- 
ture, clothing,  and  tolerable  house  accommodation,  which  meets  the  eye  al- 
most everywhere  in  Ireland.  Caution,  foresight,  and  reflection  may  be  said 
to  enter  largely  into  the  Scottish  character.    Under  the  influence  of  these 
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qualities,  they  are  slow  and  sometimes  cold  in  speech,  and  are  therefore  vfi 
to  appear  us  deficient  in  frankness  and  jjenerosity.     These,  however,  are  in 
a  great  measure  only  appearances.     That  ptrfcrvidum  ingenium^  or  fiery 
genius,  attrihuted  to  them  by  Buchanan,  is  still  a  deep-seated  characteristic 
of  tlie  people.     On  subjects  which  they  regard  as  important,  they  sometimes 
manitVst  this  excitability  in  a  very  striking  manner ;  as,  for   instance,  in 
their  Hlm(.st  universal  rising  against  Charles  I.  in  defence  of  their  favorite 
nio<les  of  worship  and  ecrlrsiastical  polity.     Generous  affections,  in  which, 
as  compared  with  the   English,  the  Scotch  might  appear  deficient,  perhapi 
only  take,  in  their  case,  somewhat  ditferent  directioni^.    They  cherish,  more 
than  most  people,  a  feeling  of  attachim  nt  to  their  native  country,  and  even 
the  particular  district  and  spot  of  their  birth,  for  their  remote   as  well  as 
immediate  kindred,  and  for  every  thing  which  reminds  them  of  what  is 
honorable  in  the  doings  of  those  who  went  before  them.     A  stron^j^  sense  of 
religion  is  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  Scttttish  nati<mal  character ;  clear, 
however,  from  all  regard  to  external   and  what  appear  to  them  unimportant 
things  connected  with  it.     There  is  no  country  where  a  more  decent  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  Sal>bath  than  in  Scotland.     It  maj  at  the  same  time 
be  remarked,  that  their  religion  is  more  doctrinal  than  directly  veneratire 
or  sentimental — a  peculiarity  which  may  be  traced  in  the  plainness  of  their 
forms  of  worship,  as  eitlier  its  cause  or  its  effect.     There  is  a  considerable 
tendency   in  the  Scottish  intellect  to  argumentative  reasoning,    and   this 
shows  itself  in  the  servict;  in  their  churches  as  well  as  in  tlicir  philosr>phical 
literature.     The  domestic  virtues  flourish  in  much  the  same  degree  in  Scot- 
land as  in  England  ;  but  the  humbler  classes  in  North  Britain  are  not  Mar- 
ly so  remarkable  for  cleanliness  as  the  lower  English,  and  they  have  PufCmd 
of  late  years  from  the  extensive  use  <»f  ardent  spirits.     The  rural  lalniring 
cbisses  are  remarkable  for  their  steady  industry  and  decent  conduct :  and 
It  is  only,  perhaps,  among  the  lower  orders,  in  large  towns,  that  much  moral 
deterioration  has  taken  place.     For  centuries,  the  wandering  disposition  of 
the  Scotch  has  been  remarkable.     An  in^nen^e  number  of  yonng  persons 
every  year  leave  their  native  country  to  push  their  fortunes  in   the  Imsier 
Englisli  cities,  in  public  employment  in  India,  in  the  colonies,  or  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.     These  persons  have  generally  a  tolerable  education  in 
proportion  to  their  rank  and  prospects:  and  being  found  possessed  of  stead- 
iness, fidelity  an<l  perseverance,  they  rarely  fail   to  improve  their    circum- 
stances.    We  are  here  reiniu<l<>d  of  the  advantage  which  Scotland  lias  long 
enjoyed  in  the  po.-«session  of  a  universally  ilillused  means  of  elementary  in- 
struction.     This,  thou<rh   in    some    respects    over-<»sti mated,  has  at    least 
insured  ihat  nearly  every  pers<m  reared  in  Scotland  is  not  without  some 
tincture  of  literature. 

The  population  of  Scotland,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  did  not 
probably  exceed  a  million.  In  IT/io,  when  an  attempt  was  first  made  to 
ascertain  it,  it  appears  to  have  been  about  1  .'2<k'>,:^<().  From  that  time,  the 
country  made  a  start  in  manufacturinir  and  conniiercial  prosj>erity,  as  well 
as  in  improved  modes  of  rural  husbandry,  and  the  population  experienced 
accordingly  a  C(msiderable  increase,  though  not  so  great  in  proportion  as 
the  increase  of  wealth.  The  various  censu>es,  since  1801,  inclusive,  gire 
the  following  results  • — 


•^ 


Centna.  Papulation.  yumenral.  P^t  €rnU 

IROl 1,.')!>!».0<;k —  — 

Iflll l.R().').r.:^r; 12(r>.neo 15.0 

1801 e.OM.l.'iG 1»<;:.4(J8 15.9 

1831 2.3«i5.1U 2f.l,f»38 12.4 

1841 2,628,957 263,843 11.1  . 
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In  regard  to  the  division  of  the  sexes,  the  results  of  the  census  of  1841 
exhibit  the  following  figures ; 

Total.  Propcrtumptr  emi. 

Males 1,246,427 47.41 

Females 1,382,530 52.59 

The  increase  has  taken  place  entirely  in  large  towns,  a  result  of  the  pro- 
gress of  manufactures  and  commerce.  The  progress  of  population  in 
Scotland  has,  according  to  Mr.  M'Culloch,  been  less  than  its  progress 
during  the  same  period  in  England  and  Wales  ;  while  there  are  good 
grounds  for  thinking  that  the  wealth  of  Scotland  has  increased  more  rapidly 
than  that  of  either  of  these  two  countries.  *'  This  desirable  result/'  our 
author  adds,  **  seems  to  have  been  owing  principally  to  the  consolidation 
of  small  farms  in  the  low  country,  the  introduction  of  sheep-farming  into 
the  Highlands,  and  the  obstacles  imposed,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  as  to 
leases  and  the  operation  of  the  poor-laws,  against  the  subdivision  of  land  and 
the  building  of  superfluous  cottages.  These  circumstances,  combined  with 
the  moral  and  religious  habits  of  the  people,  and  the  general  diffusion  of 
education,  have  made  marriages  be  deferred  to  a  later  period  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  empire,  and  have  also  led  to  a  very  extensive  emigration. 

'*  In  consequence,  the  Scotch  have  advanced  more  rapidly  than  the 
English  or  Irish  in  wealth,  an*U  the  command  of  the  necessaries  and  con- 
veniences of  life.  Their  progress  in  this  respect  has,  indeed,  been  quite 
astonishing.  The  habits,  diet,  dress,  and  other  accommodations  of  the 
people,  have  been  signally  improved." 

It  has  been  shown,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  comforts  of  the  people 
have  not  everywhere  improved  in  the  ratio  of  the  general  advance  of  wealth. 
That  operation  of  the  limited  poor-laws  of  Scotland  which  Mr.  M'Culloch 
eulogizes,  has  been  shown  by  Professor  Alison  of  Edinburgh  to  send  annu- 
ally great  numbers  of  superannuated  laborers  and  others  into  the  large 
towns,  where  they  form  a  dense  population,  living  in  semi-destitution,  and 
in  other  circumstances  unfavorable  to  health,  and  are  thus  exposed  to  fevers 
and  other  contagious  maladies,  which  periodically  sweep  them  off  in  large 
numbers.  It  is  contended  by  the  same  writer,  that  the  low  condition  in 
which  the  scanty  proivision  for  pauperism  compels  many  to  live,  gives  them 
reckless  habits,  and  tends  materially  to  increase  a  mean,  squalid,  and  dan- 
gerous population.     There  is  certainly  much  truth  in  these  views. 

The  distribution  of  the  po|5ulation  in  the  several  counties  is  extremely 
diverse.  Those  containing  the  large  manufacturing  cities  exhibit  the  great- 
est density,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  counties  of  Renfrew,  Edin- 
burgh, Clackmannan,  &c. ;  while  in  the  agricultural  counties,  and  in  the 
northern  Highlands,  the  ratio  to  the  square  mile  is  inferior.  As  a  general 
fact,  the  farther  we  go  north  the  more  sparse  the  population  becomes,  and 
in  Invernfes  and  Sutherland  numbers  only  from  14  to  17  to  the  mile. 
It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  Grampians  form  an  impassable  barrier  be- 
tween civilization  and  the  desert,  for  beyond  them  life  seems  bordering  on 
extinction. 

Scotland  is  divided  into  32  counties,  the  general  statistics  of  which,  as 
exhibited  in  the  census  taken  in  1S41,  are  stated  in  the  annexed  table  : 
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EDiNRL'Rr.K,  the  capital  of  SciitbiiJ,  In  a 
a  shoridirtniicc  from  the  Fritli  of  F.irtli, 
principal  part»,  llie  (Mel  atid  the  New  ti>n' 
eminence  gently  riaini;  towants  the  west,  \ 
abrupt  rock, on  which  the  Cattle  is  t>iiuuti' 
grounil  tDwardn  the  north.  The  toHii  i^ iin 
which  retains  ilx  orifriiial  color  in  ihi>  newei 
public  buildings,  anil  forms 


The  New  Town  is  laiil  i)ut  < 
squares,  pxliiliitiiij;  in  ({etieral  nn 
OH  anil  New  T,.wns.  nnd  l>eiweei 
an  well  as  in  the  centres  of  ibe  pri 
in  the  modern  l.mdfi'.ipe  Mylc,  fn 
is  chiefly  n 


led  on  B  cluster  orcminencei 
he  cilf  is  composed  of  t«o 
the  former  being  built  on  u 
'c  it  lenniriates  in  a  IuHj  *ai 
ibilc  tlie  latter  occupies  lowcf 
sally  built  of  a  fair  nandsione, 
ris  of  the  town  and  iii  the  ben 
iporlnnt  features  of  Edinburgh. 


ri'}rular  plun  «f  rcctangulai 
ch  architectural  elegance.  Jfetween  tbc 
various  sections  of  the  New  Town  itidf, 
ici]>al  sipinrrs,  there  are  gardens  laid  out 
mini!  delightful  places  of  recreation.  U 
eijual  ground  on  u  hirh  Edinburgh  is  situated,  tbc 
e  elei^niici'  and  re^ubiriiy  of  ils  buildin|;!s,  the  intermixture  of  orn^ 
menial  pleasure-ground,  and  tliu  picturesque  hills  immediately  adjacenl, 
whence  distant  and  extensive  prosjiects  are  commanded,  that  (his  city  makei 
so  (treat  an  imprcwion  on  most  !<tran^rs, 

Fiirnierly  the  seat  of  the  govcriinicnt  of  the  country,  Edinburf[h  is  fM 
that  of  ilie  suprenie  law-courts  and  of  a  flourishing  uniTetsity.     It  is  allots 
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a  great  extent  a  city  of  residence,  not  only  for  affluent  persons  connected 
with  the  country,  but  for  strangers  desirous  of  enjoying  a  society  of  mode- 
rate habits,  and  the  benefits  of  education  for  their  children.  Its  leading 
classes  are  thus  composed  of  legal  practitioners,  learned  persons,  and 
families  in  independent  circumstances.  It  is  only  in  a  small  degree  a  manu- 
facturing town,  the  principal  trades  being  the  brewing  of  ale  (for  which  the 
town  is  celebrated,)  coachmaking,  the  weaving  of  shawls,  and  the  print- 
ing and  issuing  of  literary  productions.  The  leading  periodica]  publi- 
cations are  the  well-known  Edinburgh  Review,  Blackwood's  and  Tait's 
Magazines,  and  a  Philosophical  and  Medical  Journal,  besides  which  there 
are  a  number  of  smaller  size.  The  town  is  distinguished  for  its  numerous 
banking  institutions,  which  exert  an  influence  on  the  general  trade  of  the 
country.  Within  a  few  miles  of  the  city,  on  the  Esk  River,  there  are 
various  paper-mills,  at  which  vast  quantities  of  paper  are  made,  both  for  the 
home  trade  and  for  exportation  to  London. 

Amongst  the  remarkable  objects  in  the  city,  the  most  striking  is  the  Cas- 
tle, a  large  fortress  romantically  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  mass  of  igneous 
rock,  between  two  and  three  hundred  feet  in  sheer  height.  It  contains,  be- 
sides various  batteries  and  other  fortifications,  an  ancient  palace,  in  which 
Queen  Mary  was  delivered  of  her  son  James  I.  of  Great  Britain,  and  a 
modern  barrack,  in  which  a  foot  regiment  is  usually  quartered.  In  a  well- 
protected  room,  are  shown  the  crown,  sceptre,  mace,  and  sword,  which 
formed  the  regalia  of  the  Scottish  line  of  princes.  The  Courts  of  Law  are 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Old  Town,  and  are  composed  of  a  great  hall, 
formerly  the  meeting-place  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  rooms  for  the  two 
various  divisions  of  the  civil  court  and  for  the  lords  ordinary,  a  room  for 
High  Court  of  Justiciary  (supreme  criminal  court,)  and  other  accommoda- 
tions. The  extensive  libraries  belonging  respectively  to  the  Advocates 
(barristers)  and  Writers  to  the  Signet  (solicitors,)  are  adjacent ;  the  former 
being  a  collection  of  about  150,000  volumes.  Holyrood-House,  the  palace 
of  the  Scottish  kings,  is  situated  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  principal 
street  of  the  Old  Town.  The  oldest  part  is  a  mass  of  building  erected  by 
James  V.,  containing  the  presence-chamber,  bed-room,  and  other  apart- 
ments, used  by  Queen  Mary,  with  some  of  the  original  furniture  ;  as  also  a 
gallery,  furnished  with  (generally  imaginary)  portraits  of  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land. The  apartments  of  the  queen  are  to  be  regarded  with  no  ordinary 
interest,  both  as  furnishing  a  curious  and  faithful  memorial  of  the  domestic 
accommodations  of  a  princess  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  on  account  of 
that  extraordinary  incident,  the  murder  of  David  Rizzio,  which  took  place 
within  them.  Another  part  of  the  building,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
n.,  contains  the  apartments  used  by  George  IV.  for  his  levee  in  1822,  and 
a  suite^of  rooms  which  furnished  accommodation  to  Charles  X.  of  France 
and  his  family,  during  the  years  1831-2-3.  Closely  adjoining  to  the  palace, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  Gothic  church,  originally  that  of  the  abbey  of  Holyrood, 
and  latterly  a  chapel-royal. 

The  College  is  a  large  modern  quadrangular  building,  in  the  southern 
quarter  of  the  city.  It  contains  class-rooms  for  the  professors  (33  in  num- 
ber,) a  library  of  splendid  proportions  and  decoration,  and  an  extensive 
museum  of  natural  history.  The  university  is  chiefly  distinguished  as  a 
school  of  medicine ;  but  it  is  also  the  means  of  preparing  a  great  number 
of  the  native  youth  for  the  profession  of  law  and  divinity.  The  Register 
House  is  a  beautiful  building,  planned  by  Adam,  in  a  conspicuous  part  of 
the  New  Town ;   it  contains  the  records  connected  with  the  legal  business 
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of  the  country.  The  Royal  Iiisttitution  i»  the  general  appellation  of  an  el^ 
gaiit  building  facing  the  centre  of  Princei»-8treet,  and  containing  balls  lor 
various  public  bodies,  as»  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  the  Antiquirias 
Si>ciety  of  Scotland,  the  Scottish  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  ud 
an  academy  for  instruction  in  drawing.  Of  places  of  worship,  the  mott 
remarkable  are  St.  Giles  Church  in  the  Old  Town  (once  the  cathedral,)  i 
Gothic  buildin;r  uf  the  fifteenth  century,  lately  renovated  ;  the  Trinity  Col- 
leire  Church,  also  a  Gothic  buildin;^,  founded  by  the  queen  of  Jamea'll.  of 
Scotland ;  St.  George's,  St.  Stt>pheii's,  and  St.  Andrew's,  modern  charcbei 
of  the  establishment ;  and  St.  Paul's  and  St.  John's  elegant  Gothic  chapdi 
of  the  Episcopalian  UkIv.  There  are  two  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  and 
many  dis.senting  places  of  worship.  Of  the  other  public  buildings,  the  nuMl 
remarkable  are  the  Infirmary  ;  the  hospitals  for  the  maintenance  and  educt- 
tion  of  p(K>r  children,  of  which  lleriot's  is  the  most  elegant ;  the  Surffeooi' 
and  Physicians'  Halls ;  and  the  oflices  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland  and  Royal 
Bank.  On  the  Calton  Hill  are  situated  some  other  public  structures,  M 
the  County  Jail  and  Bridewell,  monuments  to  Nel.son,  Dugald  Stewart,  aad 
Professor  PI  ay  fair,  an  astronomical  ob.^ervatory,  and  a  small  portion  of  a 
build  in;;  designed  as  a  national  nitmument  to  the  Scotsmen  who  perished 
in  tin*  last  war,  but  which  will  prol)ubly  never  be  completed.  The  popula- 
tion of  Edinburgh  in  1H41  was  1:{H,1K^. 

Li::th,  thtr  sea-port  of  Edinbur;;h,  is  situated  at  the  efflux  of  the  riiiilel 
of  the  .^ame  name,  which  ort^rinally  constituted  its  harbor.  The  older  part 
of  the  town  is  crowded  and  mean,  but  in  the  outskirts  there  arc  some  good 
streets.  The  town  is  ci»niiected  with  E<linburgh  by  a  broad  and  beautifil 
road,  above  a  mile  in  length,  denominated  Leitli  Walk.  Besides  the  quajs 
skirting  the  embrochure  of  the  river,  there  is  a  range  of  wet-<U>cks :  InU 
the  harbor,  after  vast  eflorts  to  improve  it,  continues  to  labor  under  stroBf 
natural  disipialifications.  During  spring  tides,  the  utmost  depth  of  water 
on  the  bar  at  tho  numth  of  the  river  is  seventeen  feet— during  neap  tides, 
fourteen  feet :  and  it  is  rarely  that  a  vesst'l  of  400  tons  can  gain  admission. 
The  want  ol'  d<'ep  water  at  Leith  is  partly  supplied  by  a  harl>or  at  New- 
haven,  a  stone-pier  at  (irar.ton,  and  a  chain-pier  at  Trinity,  which  serve  as 
places  of  embarkation  and  debarkation  for  steamers  and  other  vessels  d^ 
vote<l  chiefly  to  pa^s«'np'^s.  The  chief  foreitjn  trade  of  Leith  is  with  the 
ports  in  the  B.iltic  and  north  (»f  Europe  ;  and  next  to  this  in  importance  ranb 
its  intercourse  with  the,  \W>t  Indies.  But  the  imports  of  Leith  are  chieflj 
for  local  consumption,  and  bear  little  reference  to  the  great  nianufacturiof 
businci^s  of  the  country.  For  the  coa>ting  trade  there  are  various  coo- 
pnnies,  each  of  which  ha>  severil  vessels  in  employment.  Amongst  the 
ports  with  which  refjuiar  intercourse  is  carried  on  by  steam,  may  be  men- 
tioned L<mdon,  Hull,  Newcastli*,  Aberdeen,  and  Rotterdam.  In  Leitb 
there  are  several  breweries,  a  su^rarrefuiing  establi.shment,  and  several 
manufactories  of  soap,  candles,  ropes,  and  <]rlass.  The  Custom-house,  an 
eleirant  modern  biiiMinir,  is  tiie  seat  of  the  Board  of  Customs  for  Scotland. 
In  l^^'ll  the  population  of  Leith  was  '20,43:).  The  town,  in  union  with 
Nevvliaven,  Portobelio,  and  Mu^selbur^h,  returns  a  member  to  ParliamenL 

GuAstiow,  the  m(»st  |>opulous  city  in  Scotland,  occupies  a  highly  advtD- 
taeeous  situation  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  in  Lanarkshire,  a  few  miles 
from  the  place  where  the  river  expands  into  an  estuary,  42  miles  from 
Edinburj^rh,  :K)7  miles  from  Liondon,  and  UHi  from  Dublin.  The  external 
appearance  (»f  this  great  city  is  elegant  and  impressive.  The  streets  are 
regular   in  arrangement,  and   substantially   built  of  smooth   stone.    Tbe 
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pablic  buildings  are  in  general  handsome,  and,  in  most  instances,  disposed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  seen  to  advantage.  The  more  ancient  part  of 
the  city  extends  along  the  line  of  High-street,  between  the  cathedral  and 
the  river ;  the  more  modern  and  elegant  part  stretches  towards  the  north- 
west. On  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  connected  by  three  bridges,  is 
situated  the  populous  barony  of  Gorbala,  bearing  the  same  reference  to 
Olasgow  that  Southwark  bears  to  London.  Westward  from  the  lowest  of 
the  bridges,  both  sides  of  the  river  are  formed  into  quays,  which,  owing  to 
recent  operations  for  deepening  the  channel,  are  now  approached  by  vessels 
drawing  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  water.  The  quay  on  the  right  or 
north  bank  is  denominated  the  Broomielaw ;  it  is  3,340  feet  in  length, 
while  that  on  the  south  bank  is  1,260  feet. 

Glasgow  took  its  rise  as  a  dependency  of  the  cathedral  of  the  bishops, 
(latterly  archbishops,)  of  the  See  bearing  its  name.     It  was  not,  however, 
till   long  after  the   Reformation,   the  seat  of  a  considerable  population. 
About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  had  acquired  a  considerable 
of  the  import  colonial  trade,  which  it  still  retains ;  but,  during  the  last 
seventy  years,  it  has  been  chiefly  distinguished  as  a  seat  of  manufactures. 
The  weaving  of  lawns,  cambrics,  and  similar  articles,  commenced  in  Glas- 
gow in  1725.     The  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  city  for  the  importation  of 
cotton,  in  time  gave  a  great  impulse  to  that  species  of  manufacture.     Of 
calico-printing  establishments  there  are  upwards  of  sixty.     It  would  be  vain 
to  attempt  an  exact  enumeration  of  the  less  prominent  features  of  the  busi- 
ness carried  on  in  Glasgow.     The  chief  articles  of  importation,  besides 
cotton,  are  sugar,  ram,  tea,  tobacco,  and  timber.     The  chief  articles  man- 
cifactured  or  prepared,  besides  cotton  goods,  are  sugar,  soap,  glass,  iron, 
ropes,  leather,  chemical  stufis,  and  machinery.     There  are  seven  native 
banks,  and  several  branches  of  other  banks.     About  6,000  vessels,   of 
300,000  tonnage,  arrive  annually.     It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Clyde 
was  the  first  river  in  the  elder  hemisphere  on  which  steam-navigation  was 
exemplified.     A  steam-vessel  of  three  horse  power  was  set  afloat  on  the 
river  in  January,  1812,  by  Mr.  Henry  Bell,  of  Helensburgh;  and  there 
were  twenty  such  vessels  on  the  Clyde  before  one  had  disturbed  the  waters 
of  the  Thames.     There  are  a  large  number  of  steam-vessels  connected 
with  Glasgow,  eighteen  of  which  ply  to  Liverpool,  Belfast,  Dublin,  and 
Londonderry.    Within  the  last  few  years,  the  city  has  become  a  great 
centre  of  the  iron  trade,   this  metal   being  produced   in   the  neighbor- 
hood  to   an    annual    amount  of  not   less   than   two   hundred  thousand 
tons.     As  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  commerce  and  manufacteires 
which  flourish  in  Glasgow,  the  city  has  a  vast  retail  trade  in  all  the  articles 
of  luxury  and  necessity  which  are  used  by  human  beings.     But  no  circum- 
stance connected  with  Glasgow  could  give  so  impressive  an  idea  of  the 
height  to  which  business  has  been  carried  in  it,  as  the  rapid  advance  and 
present  great  amount  of  its  population.     By  the  census  of  1791,  the  inha- 
bitants were  66,578;  and  by  the  first  government  census  in   1801,  they 
were  77,385.     But  these  numbers  have  been  increased  in  181 1,  1821,  and 
1831,  respectively,  to  110,749,  147,043.  and  202,426.     In   1841   it  was 
257,592.     As  the  increase  is  about  5,000  per  annum,  the  present  amount 
(1848)  is  supposed  to  be  fully  285,000 — a  mass  of  population  which,  at  the 
time  of  the  Union,  could  not  have  been  dreamt  of  as  likely  ever  to  exist  in 
any  Scottish  city. 

The  Cathedral  or  High  Church,  is  situated  in  the  northern  outskirts  of 
the  city,  near  the  upper  extremity  of  the  High-street.     The  bulk  of  the 
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existing  building  was  constructed  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  centarj,  ii 
place  uf  another  wliich  had  been  con!«ecratcd  in  11%,  but  was  destrofcd 
by  fire.  It  consists  of  a  long  nave  and  choir,  a  chapter-house  projecuai 
from  the  north-east  angle,  a  tower  and  spire  in  the  centre,  and  a  crypt  ei- 
tcnding  InMiouth  the  choir  or  eastern  |M)rtion  of  the  buildin|f.  In  the  nare, 
termed  the  Outer  ilii^h  Kirk,  was  held  the  celebrated  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church,  NovenilM:r,  U>:iH,  by  which  Episcopacy  was  abolished  and  pure 
Presbytery  replaced — the  first  great  inovenieut  in  the  civil  war. 

The  elevated  ground  near  the  east  end  of  the  Cathedral,  has  been  formed 
into  an  ornamental  place  of  sepulture,  under  the  appellation  of  Necropolis. 
Since  1«S)1,  the  Society  of  Merchtints,  its  pro|irietor8,  have  expended  tbe 
sum  of  j£'0,000  in  layin<;  out  alNiut  twenty*four  acres  of  ground  in  walk 
and  shrublx>ries,  and  in  connecting  the  (»p)M)site  slope  by  means  of  a  bridge 
across  the  intermediate  rivulet.  The  taste  manifested  in  the  whole  scheme 
and  in  its  execution,  is  extremely  creditable  to  the  city.  The  walks,  sere^ 
ral  miles  in  extent,  command  an  extensive  view  of  the  neighboring  country. 
They  are  skirted  by  numberless  sepulchral  plots  and  excavations,  where 
already  affection  has  l>een  busy  in  erecting  its  **  frail  memorials,"  til  of 
which,  it  may  l>e  mentioned,  are  fashioned  according  to  certairr  reguiatiom, 
with  a  view  to  general  keeping  and  effect. 

The  College  buildings  are  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  High-street, 
about  half-way  l>etwe'.Mi  the  Cathedriil  and  the  Trongate.  They  consist  ii 
a  sort  of  double  court;  the  front,  which  adjoins  to  the  street,  being  330  fed 
in  length,  and  three  stories  in  ht'ight.  The  whole  edifice  has  a  dignified 
and  venerable  ap|)earance.  A  large  piece  of  ground  behind  the  college  u 
formed  into  a  park  or  green,  interspersed  with  trees  and  hedges,  and  always 
kept  in  grass,  to  l>e  used  by  the  students  as  a  place  of  exercise  or  amos^ 
meiit.  In  the  college  there  are  appointed  professors  or  teachers  of  about 
thirty  branches  of  science,  theology,  and  |M)lite  literature.  At  the  back  of 
the  interior  court  stands  the  miMlern  Grecian  building  which  contains  the 
Huiiteriaii  Museum.  This  is  a  larg(>  collection  of  singular  natural  objects, 
coins,  medals,  rare  manuscripts,  paintings,  and  relics  of  antiquity,  origiih 
ally  f4krme<l  by  Dr.  William  Hunter,  the  celebrated  anatomist,  and  be^ 
queathed  by  him  to  this  university,  at  which  he  received  his  education. 
While  the  collccrc  confers  professional  education,  popular  instruction  is  at- 
tainable, under  unusually  advantageous  circumstances,  through  the  medioffl 
of  the  AncUTsonian  Institution,  an  extensive  school  of  science  founded 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  connected  with  which  there  is  a  gene- 
ral  museum,  containing  many  curious  objects,  and  C4>nstantly  open  to  the 
public. 

The  most  attractive  modern  building  in  Glasgow  is  the  Royal  Exchange, 
in  Queen-street,  a  most  superb  structure,  erected  in  1H29,  as  a  point  of 
assemblage  for  the  merchants  in  the  western  p.irt  of  the  city.  The  prin- 
cipal nnmi  is  a  large  hall,  sup}K)rted  by  a  double  row  of  columns,  and  used 
as  a  reading-nM)m.  The  front  of  the  Exchange  consists  of  a  magnificent 
portico,  surmounted  by  a  cupola ;  and,  as  the  building  is  isolated,  the  other 
sides  are  also  of  decorative  architecture.  Altogether,  the  building,  sap* 
ported  by  a  set  of  very  elegant  domestic  structures  of  similarly  august  pn^ 
portions,  impresses  the  mind  of  a  stranger  as  something  signally  worthy  of 
a  great  city. 

Since  the  Reform  Act  of  18:12,  Glasgow  has  the  privilege  of  returning 
two  members  to  Parliament.  Tlie  places  of  worship,  charitable  institn- 
tions,  and  associations  of  various  kinds  for  public  objects,  are  very  nuant- 
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rous.     A  laudable  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  education  marks  the  city 
and  a  normal  school,  or  seminary  for  the  rearing  of  teachers — the  first  in 
the  empire — has  been  erected  under  the  auspices  of  a  private  society. 

The  means  of  communication  in  connection  with  Glasgow,  are  suitable 
to  the  character  of  the  city  as  one  of  the  greatest  emporia  of  commerce 
and  manufacture  in  the  world.  Besides  a  river,  navigable  by  vessels  draw- 
ing fifteen  feet  of  water,  and  which  gives  the  means  of  a  ready  communi- 
cation with  the  western  shores  of  Britain,  with  Ireland,  and  with  America, 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  of  which  a  branch  comes  to  Port-Dundas,  in 
the  northern  suburbs,  serves  to  convey  goods  and  passengers  to  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  island,  while  canals  of  less  note  connect  the  city  with  Paisley 
and  Johnstone  in  one  direction,  and  with  the  great  coal-fields  of  Monkland 
in  the  other.  It  is  connected  by  railways  with  every  part  of  the  island, 
and  several  local  roads  are  in  successful  operation,  uniting  it  with  the 
neighboring  mines.  The  steam  communication  between  Glasgow  and 
Liverpool,  Dublin,  and  other  Irish  ports,  is  conducted  on  a  scale  that  may 
be  called  grand.  The  vessels  are  superb  in  magnitude,  decoration,  and 
power ;  and  they  sail  frequently  and  rapidly.  The  steam  intercourse  be- 
tween Glasgow  and  various  places  in  Scotland,  both  for  passengers  and 
objects  of  traffic,  is  also  conducted  on  a  great  scale;  among  the  places 
touched  at  in  the  Clyde  and  to  the  south,  are  Greenock,  Dumbarton, 
Dunoon,  Rothesay,  Arran,  Gourock,  Troon,  and  Ayr.  Among  the  places 
to  the  north,  to  which  vessels  sail  regularly,  are  Inverary,  Campbelton, 
Oban,  Staffa,  and  lona.  Mull,  Arisaig,  Skye,  Stornoway,  and  Inverness. 
In  opening  up  markets  for  West  Highland  produce,  and  introducing  luxu- 
ries in  return,  these  vessels  have  also  been  of  marked  service,  insomuch 
that  the  value  of  property  in  those  hitherto  secluded  districts  has  experienced 
a  considerable  rise. 

The  country  around  Glasgow,  particularly  towards  the  south,  abounds  in 
busy  towns  and  villages,  of  the  former  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is 
Paisley,  situated  in  Renfrewshire,  on  the  banks  of  the  small  river  Cart, 
seven  miles  from  the  city  above  described.  The  external  appearance  of 
this  town  is  pleasing,  and  the  streets  are  in  general  composed  of  substantial 
buildings.  It  originated  from  an  abbey  founded  in  1160  by  Walter,  the 
first  of  the  Stuarts,  and  of  which  considerable  remains  still  exist.  Pais- 
ley is  a  noted  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  shawls,  and  also  of  cotton  thread, 
gauzes,  and  velvets.  In  the  town  and  Abbey  parish,  exclusive  of  the  large 
village  of  Johnstone,  there  are  a  number  of  cotton  spinning-mills,  and  sev- 
eral thread-mills ;  steam-loom  factories ;  flour-mills ;  calico-printing  works : 
many  bleaching  works  and  dye-houses ;  breweries  and  distilleries ;  several 
timber  yards ;  and  several  iron  and  brass  founderies ;  alum  and  copperas 
works ;  soap  works  and  tan-yards.  An  idea  of  the  present  extent  of  manu- 
factures, in  comparison  with  what  it  was  in  the  last  age,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  fact,  that,  while  the  whole  of  the  manufactures  in  1760  amounted 
to  J^15,000,  the  annual  computed  value  of  the  goods  made  in  and  around 
the  town  is  now  at  least  <£2,500,000. 

Paisley  has  been  changed  by  the  Reform  Act  from  a  burgh  or  barony 
into  a  parliamentary  burgh  of  the  first  class,  returning  one  member,  divided 
into  wards  for  municipal  purposes,  and  managed  by  sixteen  councillors,  in- 
cluding a  provost,  four  bail  lies,  and  a  treasurer.  Being,  though  not  the 
county-town,  the  seat  of  the  sheriffK^ourt,  it  is  adorned  by  a  large  modern 
castellated  building,  containing  a  jail,  bridewell,  and  a  series  of  court- 
rooms ;  but  unfortunately  the  edifice  is  placed  in  a  low  situation,  without 
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reference  to  Bftlubrity  or  external  influences.  Devoted,  as  the  inhabitanls 
of  Paisley  are,  to  the  pursuits  of  business,  thej  have  long  been  honorably 
remarkable  for  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  a  desire  for  intellectual  improvemeDt. 
The  papulation  of  Paisley,  like  that  of  Glasgow,  has  experienced  a  very 
rnpid  advance ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  surrounding  parochial  di>> 
trict,  in  1821,  amounted  to  47,003;  in  1831,  to  57,466;  and  in  1841,  to 
w,o/«>. 

Notwithstanding  the  inland  situation  of  Paisley,  its  means  of  communi- 
cation are  unusually  facile  and  ample.  The  White  Cart,  navigable  from 
its  efflux  into  the  Clyde  to  the  Sneddon  in  the  outskirts  of  Paisley,  presents 
all  the  advantages  of  a  canal.  A  canal  leaves  the  suburbs  of  Glasgow, 
and,  passing  Paisley,  termiqates  at  Johnstone.  Paisley  is  also  benefited  bj 
the  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  and  other  railways  which  pass  it. 

In  Renfrewshire,  also,  is  situated  Greenock,  the  greatest  seaport  of  the 
kingdom,  as  far  as  custom-house  receipts  form  a  criterion.  This  town 
occupies  a  strip  of  sloping  ground  facing  towards  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  at 
the  distance  of  twenty-four  miles  from  Glasgow.  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury it  was  a  more  hamlet ;  now  it  is  a  handsome  town  of  about  37,000  in- 
habitants, containing  harbors  and  quays  of  2,200  feet  in  extent.  It  is  now, 
moreover,  by  virtue  of  the  Reform  Act,  a  parliamentary  burgh  of  the  firsi 
cia»s,  returning  one  member  of  Parliament.  The  principal  branches  of 
commerce  conducted  in  Greenock  have  reference  to  the  East  and  West  In- 
dies, the  United  States  and  British  America,  to  which  last  it  yearly  sends 
out  great  numbers  of  emigrants.  Sugar-baking  find  ship-building  are  other 
lirauches  of  industry  carried  on  here  to  a  great  extent.  The  custom-house, 
fronting  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  is  a  beautiful  Grecian  building,  erected  in 
1818,  at  an  expense  of  i^;K),000.  The  Tontine  Hotel,  situated  in  one  oT 
the  principal  streets,  and  containing  a  large  public  room,  twelve  sittings 
rooms,  and  thirty  bed-rooms,  was  built,  in  1801,  by  400  subscribers  of  d& 
each,  the  whole  expense  being  thus  j^  10,000.  There  is  also  an  elegant 
building,  in  the  character  of  an  exchange,  which  cost  .£7,000,  and  con- 
tains, besides  two  spacious  assembly-rooms,  a  reading-room,  to  which  stran- 
gers are  admitted  gratuitously.  In  Greenock  there  are  two  native  banks, 
besides  branches  of  several  others. 

James  Watt,  the  improver  of  the  steam-engine,  was  born  in  Greenock,  in 
1736 ;  and  an  institution,  for  literary  and  scientific  purposes,  designed  to 
serve  as  a  monument  to  him,  and  termed  the  Watt  Institution,  has  been 
erected.  The  situation  of  the  town,  on  the  shore  of  a  laud-locked  basin 
of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  with  the  mountains  of  Arg^leshire  and  Dumbarton- 
siiire  rising  on  the  opposite  side,  is  very  fine. 

Among  Scottish  towns,  Aberdkisn  ranks  next  to  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow. It  is  situated  in  the  county  named  from  it,  on  a  level  piece  of  ground 
between  the  effluxes  of  the  rivers  Dee  and  Don,  1 10  miles  from  Edinburgh. 
Its  external  appearance  produces  a  favorable  impression ;  the  principal 
streets  are  straight  and  regular,  and  the  buildings  at  once  substantial  and 
elegant,  the  chief  material  used  in  constructing  them  being  a  grey  granite, 
found  here  in  great  abundance.  New  Aberdeen,  or  what  is  now  generally 
called  Aberdeen,  is  close  to  the  efflux  of  the  Dee,  the  mouth  of  which 
forms  its  harbor ;  and  Old  Aberdeen,  where  the  ancient  Cathedra]  and 
King's  College  are  situated,  is  a  comparatively  small  town,  about  a  mile 
distant,  on  the  banks  of  the  Don.     The  entire  population  is  about  65,000. 

Aberdeen  is  a  city  of  gre.it  antiquity.     It  became  the  seat  of  a  university 
by  the  erection  of  King's  College,  in  Old  Aberdeen,  in  1495 ;  Marescbal 
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College,  in  New  Aberdeen,  was  added  in  1593.  Bj  the  Reform  Act,  it  is 
a  royal  burgh  of  the  first  class,  divided  into  districts  for  municipal  purposes, 
and  returning  one  member  to  Parliament.  Aberdeen  is  at  once  a  seat  of 
manufactures  and  a  seaport.  There  are  several  great  houses  engaged  in 
the  cotton  manufacture,  in  the  woollen  trade,  and  in  flax-spinning  and  the 
weaving  of  linen.  Ship-building,  iron-founding,  comb-making,  rope-ma- 
king, and  paper-making,  are  also  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  The  fisher- 
ies of  the  River  Dee,  and  the  export  of  granite,  are  sources  of  considerable 
income. 

Aberdeen  is  entered  from  the  south  by  Union-street,  an  elegant  double 
line  of  buildings,  a  mile  in  length,  and  seventy  feet  wide,  in  the  centre  of 
which  a  ravine,  pervaded  by  a  rivulet,  is  crossed  by  a  noble  arch  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  in  span,  upon  a  rise  of  twenty-two.  King- 
street,  which  opens  up  the  city  from  the  north,  is  sixty  feet  wide,  and  con^ 
tains  many  splendid  edifices.  Besides  these  two  main  streets,  there  is  a 
considerable  number  of  modem  squares  and  terraces.  The  public  build- 
ings are  much  scattered,  but  are  generally  of  an  elegant  appearance.  The 
Public  Rooms,  erected  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  counties  of  Banff,  Aber- 
deen, Kincardine,  and  Forfar,  for  meetings,  dancing  assemblies,  &c.,  and 
partly  occupied  as  a  reading-room,  constitute  a  handsome  Grecian  structure* 
fronting  to  Union-street.  On  the  north  side  of  Castle-street,  stands  the 
Town-House,  and  in  the  centre  is  the  Cross,  a  curious  structure  re-erected 
in  1822,  and  containing  sculptures  of  eight  Scottish  sovereigns,  between 
James  I.  and  James  VII.  Mareschal  College,  formerly  a  plam  old  struc- 
ture, has  lately  been  re-edified  in  handsome  style,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of 
the  nation.  King's  College  consists  of  a  handsome,  but  ill-assorted  quad- 
rangle, surmounted  by  a  nne  tower  and  spire.  The  two  colleges  are  at- 
tended by  about  five  hundred  students,  nearly  equally  divided  between 
them.  In  Old  Aberdeen  are  also  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  the  Cathedral, 
consisting  of  the  nave  of  the  original  building,  with  two  towers  at  the  west 
end.  The  ceiling  is  composed  of  oak,  cut  out  into  forty-eight  compart- 
ments, each  displaying  in  strong  colors  the  armorial  bearings  of  some  emi- 
nent person,  whose  name  is  given  below,  in  Latin,  and  in  the  old  Gothic 
character. 

Dundee,  situated  in  Forfarshire,  on  the  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Tay,  may 
be  considered  as  the  fourth  town  in  Scotland,  whether  in  population,  or  in 
the  importance  conferred  by  wealth.  It  is  a  busy  seaport,  and  the  chief 
seat  of  the  linen  manufacture  in  Scotland,  and,  indeed,  in  Great  Britain. 
A  series  of  docks,  the  erection  of  which  cost  .£365,000,  extend  along  the 
shore,  where,  a  century  ago,  there  was  only  a  small  quay  in  the  form  of  a 
crooked  wall.     Population,  63,000. 

Dundee  contains  one  handsome  place,  denominated  the  High-street,  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  several  other  good  streets ;  but  the  most  elegant 
and  commanding  private  dwellings  take  the  form  of  suburban  villas. 
There  is  a  handsome  modern  buildmg,  serving  the  purposes  of  an  exchange 
and  reading-room,  besides  which  the  most  conspicuous  public  buildings  are 
the  Town-House  and  a  building  comprehensively  called  the  Seminaries, 
containing  an  academy  and  a  grammar-school.  The  High  Church  of 
Dundee  was  an  interesting  building  of  the  thirteenth  century,  with  a  mas- 
sive tower  156  feet  high ;  but  the  whole  structure,  excepting  the  steeple, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  January,  1841.  Dundee  carries  on  a  regular  steam 
intercourse  with  London,  and  is  connected  with  other  principal  cities  by 
railways. 
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Perth,  the  chief  town  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  is  celebrated  os 
account  of  its  elegant  appearance  and  the  beautiful  situation  which  it  es> 
joys  on  the  banks  of  the  Taj,  here  a  broad  and  majestic  stream.  Umbrel- 
la-cloths, ginghams,  handkerchiefs,  and  shawls,  are  manufactured  in  Pertk 
in  considerable  quantities,  the  number  of  weavers  employed  being  1,600; 
and  there  are  a  flax  spinning-mill  and  an  extensive  bleach-field.  The  river 
being  navigable  to  tliis  place  for  small  vessels,  there  is  a  harbor,  chiefly  for 
coasting-trade.  The  salmon-fisheries  on  the  river  are  a  source  of  consider- 
able income :  the  fish  are  sent  to  London,  in  boxes.  Perth  had,  in  1841, 
a  population  of  20,157,  and  it  is  represented  by  one  member  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  streets  of  Perth  are  generally  rectangular,  and  well-built  of  stone. 
The  river  is  spanned  by  a  substantial  bridge,  connecting  the  town  with  a 
small  suburb  on  the  other  sifle,  and  forming  part  of  the  great  north  road. 
The  town  contains  most  of  the  public  buildings  found  in  places  of  similar 
character  and  magnitude  :  the  ancient  Church  of  St.  John,  an  elegant  suite 
of  county  buildings,  an  academy  and  town-hall,  are  those  most  entitled  to 
notice  within  the  town.  In  the  environs,  besides  a  lunatic  asylum,  there  is 
a  structure  designed  to  serve  as  a  national  reformatory  for  criminals.  The 
beauty  and  salubrity  of  Perth  are  much  enhanced  by  two  beautiful  pieces 
of  adjacent  public  ground,  respectively  entitled  the  North  Inch  and  South 
Inch.  In  the  midst  of  a  highly-cultivated  vale,  pervaded  by  a  great  river, 
and  with  lof\y  mountains  in  the  distance,  Perth,  especially  wheil  its  ova 
neat  appearance  is  considered,  may  be  said  eminently  to  deserve  its  appel- 
lation of  "  the  fair  city." 

Dumfries,  the  principal  town  of  Dumfrics-shire,  (71  miles  from  Edin- 
burgh and  34  from  Carlisle,)  onjoys  a  beautiful  situation  on  the  Nith, 
which  is  navigable  to  nearly  this  point  for  small  vessels.  Inclusive  of  a 
large  suburb  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the  population  is  about 
14,000.  Dumfries  has  a  few  small  manufactures,  but  its  chief  importance 
rests  in  its  character  as  a  kind  of  provincial  capital  and  seat  of  the  county 
courts,  and  as  an  entrep<')t  for  the  transmission  of  cattle  and  pork  to  the 
English  market.  The  town  has  a  neat  and  clonn  appearance,  has  some 
handsome  public  buildings,  and  is  the  scat  of  considerable  refinement.  In 
St.  Michael's  Churchyard  roptKse  the  remains  of  Robert  Burns,  over  which 
his  admirers  have  reared  a  handsome  mausoleum. 

Inverness,  (155  miles  from  Edinburgh,)  is  the  principal  seat  of  popula- 
tion in  the  northern  counties  of  Scotland.  It  is  an  ancient  royal  burgh,  a 
seaport  for  the  export  and  import  trade  of  the  district,  and  the  seat  of  the 
county  courts.  The  situation  on  the  River  Ness,  near  its  junction 
with  the  sea,  with  some  picturesque  eminences  in  the  neighborhood, 
is  one  of  great  beauty,  and  the  town  is  well-built  and  remarkably 
clean.  Inverness  is  often  called  the  Highland  capital,  being  within  the  line 
of  the  Grampians,  and  the  residence  of  many  persons  connected  with  that 
district.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1H41,  was  11,568.  Among  the 
objects  of  interest  may  be  enumerated — the  remains  of  a  fort  built  by 
Cromv;ell ;  Craig-Phadric,  an  eminence  crowned  by  a  vitrified  fort ;  and 
the  Moor  of  Culloden,  (distant  five  miles,)  the  scene  of  the  fatal  battle 
which  extinguished  the  hopes  of  the  House  of  Stuart. 

The  principal  towns  in  Scotland,  next  to  those  above  enumerated,  are— 
in  Ayrshire,  Kilmarnock,  a  prosperous  seat  of  the  coarser  woollen  mano* 
facture-^population  about  20,000  ;  Ayr,  the  capital  of  the  county,  a  thriving 
market-town,  and  in  a  small  degree  a  seaport — population,  (inclading  de> 
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pendencies,)  about  17,000 ;  in  Stirlingshire,  Stirling,  the  county-town,  re- 
markable chiefly  for  its  castle,  a  favorite  seat  of  the  Scottish  monarcbs,  and 
from  which  the  most  splendid  views  are  commanded.  Falkirk,  a  busy 
market-town,  and  the  centre  of  a  district  remarkable  for  its  iron  founderies, 
particularly  the  celebrated  one  of  Carron.  Population,  8,500.  In  Fife- 
shire,  DuMFERMLiNE,  the  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  damasks, 
diapers,  and  similar  fabrics.  Population,  about  13,000.  Cupar,  the  county 
town.  KiRCALDY,  a  busy  manufacturing  seaport  town.  St.  Andrew's,  the 
seat  of  an  ancient  university.  In  Forfarshire,  Montrose  and  Arbroath^ 
active  seats  of  the  linen  trade,  and  likewise  seaports.  In  Morayshire* 
Elgin,  an  ancient  royal  burgh  and  county  town. 

This  country  was  long  one  of  the  most  barbarous  in  Europe.  Its  early 
history  is  obscure  and  uninteresting.  On  the  extinction  of  the  direct  line 
of  the  Scottish  kings,  in  1290,  by  the  death  of  Margaret  of  Norway,  John 
Baliol  and  Robert  Bruce,  descendants  of  David  I.,  appeared  as  competitors 
for  the  crown.  The  pretensions  of  both  were  supported  by  powerful  parties, 
and,  to  avoid  civil  war,  it  was  decided  to  refer  the  matter  to  Edward  I., 
king  of  England.  Edward  now  claimed  that  the  kings  of  England  were 
paramount  in  Scotland,  and  that  the  competitors  should  do  homage  to  him 
as  such.  This  was  consented  to,  and  Edward,  finding  Baliol  most  suitable 
to  his  views,  decided  in  his  favor.  The  latter,  however,  being  less  sub- 
servient than  was  expected,  was  speedily  set  aside  by  Edward,  who  attempted 
to  seize  the  kingdom  on  the  pretence  of  its  having  escheated  to  him  through 
the  rebellion  of  his  vassal. 

The  nation,  however,  was  not  so  to  be  transferred.  The  standard  of  re- 
bellion was  raised  by  Sir  William  Wallace,  and  in  the  sequel  the  famous 
Robert  Bruce,  grandson  of  the  competitor  of  Baliol,  appeared  in  the  field. 
The  battle  of  Bannockbnrn,  in  1314,  decided  the  contest,  and  gave  inde- 
pendence to  Scotland  by  establishing  the  conqueror  and  his  family  on  the 
throne.  The  House  of  Stuart  succeeded  in  1371,  the  unfortunate  history 
of  which  is  invested  with  more  than  ordinary  interest  The  principles  of 
the  Reformers  were  early  introduced  into  Scotland,  and  were  eagerly  adopted 
by  both  the  nobles  and  people.  The  Protestant  religion  obtained  the  ascen- 
dancy in  1560,  shortly  before  the  return  of  the  beautiful,  but  ill-fated  Mary 
from  France.  At  this  period  the  royal  authority  was  at  a  very  low  ebb, 
the  most  violent  contentions  prevailed  among  the  nobility,  and  it  would 
have  required  a  sovereign  of  no  ordinary  ability  and  energy  of  character  to 

conduct  the  government  under  such  difficult  circumstances.     Mary  failed 

her  anti-Protestant  prejudices,  and  the  violence  of  her  passions  were  ill 
suited  to  such  a  condition  of  the  country.  Having  been  deposed  in  1567, 
Mary  was  succeeded  by  her  son  James  VI.,  then  a  minor.  The  latter  suc- 
ceeded, on  the  demise  of  Elizabeth,  in  1603,  to  the  crown  of  England,  by 
which  event  the  two  British  crowns  were  happily  united  under  one  sovereign. 

From  the  accession  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  union  of  the  crowns,  a  period  of 
about  230  years,  Scotland,  speaking  generally,  was  in  a  most  turbulent  and 
unsettled  state.  The  feudal  system  had  been  early  introduced,  and  the 
great  estates  and  influence  enjoyed  by  several  of  the  nobles  enabled  them 
to  rival  the  sovereign  in  power  and  importance,  and  sometimes  to  despise 
his  orders,  and  insult  his  person.  In  England  the  power  of  the  nobles  had 
been  reduced  by  the  elevation  of  the  commons,  and  thus  the  sovereign  de- 
pended more  on  the  affections  of  the  people  for  support,  than  on  the  caprice 
of  the  great  barons.    The  kings  of  Scotland,  however,  had  no  such  support 
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to  fall  back  upon — they  depended  on  their  vassals,  who  were  restrained  only 
by  interest  In  consequence,  the  power  of  the  kings  was  much  circum- 
scftbed,  and  civil  broils  were  of  perpetual  recurrence.  England,  for  special 
reasons,  fomented  these  discords,  and  kept  the  country  in  a  continual  state 
of  ferment  and  anarchy. 

The  union  of  the  crowns  in  1603,  introduced  a  great  change  for  the 
better  into  the  domestic  relations  of  Scotland.  The  barons  could  no  longer 
\ock  to  England  for  countenance  or  support  in  the  contest  with  their 
sovereigns,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  power  of  the  latter  over  the  masses 
was  proportionately  increased.  Hence,  though  Scotland  labored  under 
various  grievances,  resulting  principally  from  the  unseasonable  hostility  of  the 
sovereign  to  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government,  to  which  the 
majority  of  the  people  were  enthusiastically  attached,  the  kingdom  gained 
materially  in  tranquillity  and  good  order. 

The  union  of  the  kingdoms  in  L707,  was  as  it  were  the  natural  result 
and  completion  of  the  union  of  the  crowns.  Though  unpopular  at  the  time, 
and  opposed  by  many  of  the  best  Scottish  patriots,  it  has  been  of  vast 
advantage  to  Scotland  as  well  as  to  the  Empire  generally. 

In  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  1745  were  extinguished  the  long 
cherished  hopes  of  the  Jacobites,  and  at  the  same  time  this  result  was  advanta- 
geous in  stimulating  the  government  to  great  measures  for  the  civilization 
of  the  Highlanders,  and  the  introduction  of  a  more  efficient  judiciary. 
The  old  feudal  judicatories  were  abolished,  and  the  empire  of  law  and  order 
established  throughout  the  country.  The  most  satisfactory  conditions 
ensued,  and  the  public  energies  were  happily  turned  into  those  departments 
of  industry  and  enterprise  in  which  they  have  achieved  such  astonishing 
pre-eminence. 


IRELAND. 


Ireland  is  situated  to  the  west  of  Great  Britain,  between  5P  26'  and  55^ 
20'  N.  latitude,  and  between  5^  28'  and  10^  28'  west  longitude.  Except 
on  its  eastern  side,  on  which  are  St.  George's  Channel,  the  Irish  Sea,  and 
North  Channel,  the  island  is  surrounded  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
nearest  distance  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  twelve  miles,  between 
Fairhead  and  the  Mull  of  Cantire;  from  Holyhead  to  Howth  Head  is  60 
miles,  and  from  Carnsore  Point  to  St.  David's  Head  about  50  miles. 
The  Irish  Sea  in  its  greatest  width  expands  to  130  miles.  Ireland  has  a 
rhomboidal  form,  having  its  longer  side  to  the  direction  of  the  meridian, 
and  its  shorter  from  north-east  to  south-west.  In  the  direction  of  its  greatest 
diagonal,  from  Brow-Head  to  Fairhaven  it  measures  306  miles ;  its  extreme 
length  from  Brow-Head  to  Mai  in-Head  is  290  miles,  and  its  greatest  length 
on  a  meridian,  235  miles.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  182  miles,  but  contracts  in 
the  centre,  where  from  Galway  Bay  to  Dublin  it  is  only  110  miles.  The 
whole  island  has  an  area  of  30,387  square  miles,  of  which  about  two-thirds 
is  capable  of  cultivation,  the  remainder  consisting  of  mountains,  lakes,  and 
bo^. 

The  surface  of  Ireland,  though  generally  level,  frequently  rises  into  low 
hills.  On  the  east  coast  the  mountains  attain  a  considerable  elevation,  but, 
with  these  exceptions,  the  hilly  districts  occur  in  the  west.  None  of  these, 
however,  reach  3,500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  level  tracts  are  generally  in 
the  centre  of  the  island,  where  an  extensive  plain,  comprising  nearly  a 
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third  of  its  whde  superficies,  extends  from  sea  to  sea,  in  no  part  attaining 
more  than  325  feet  elevation.  The  ''  bogs  "  of  Ireland  are  its  greatest  dis- 
figurement. These  are  found  principal! j  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  central 
district,  and  maj  nearly  all  be  included  between  two  lines  drawn  across 
the  island — ^the  one  from  Howth-Head  to  Sligo,  and  the  other  firom  Wick- 
low  to  Galway — the  largest  portion  lying  west  of  the  Shannon,  in  Galway, 
Roscommon  and  Mayo.  The  totd  quantity  of  "  bog-land  *'  has  been 
estimated  at  2,831,000  acres;  whereof  1,576,000  are  flat  red  bog,  capable 
of  being  reclaimed,  and  1,255,000  acres  mountain  bog,  mostly  convertible 
into  pasture  land.  The  bogs  are  of  several  varieties,  distinguished  accord- 
ing to  the  substances  of  which  they  are  composed.  The  peat  is  found  to 
rest  on  a  blue  clay,  with  a  substratum  of  limestone  gravel.  The  depth  in 
some  places  W  40  feet,  but  25  may  be  considered  as  a  general  average.  In 
all  cases  the  bogs  are  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  their  elevated  situation  is 
favorable  to  draining.  The  largest  of  these  bogs  is  that  of  Allen  in  King's 
County,  Rildare,  Roscommon,  and  Meath,  which,  though  flat,  has  a  mean 
elevation  above  the  sea  of  250  feet,  and  sends  forth  rivers  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. 

The  coast  line  of  Ireland,  including  the  estuaries  of  the  great  rivers,  is 
about  2,200  miles  long.  This  extended  line  contains  a  great  number  of  fine 
harbors  and  roadsteads,  chiefly  in  the  north,  south  and  west  coasts,  which 
being  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  Atlantic,  are,  as  might  be  expected, 
indented  by  deep  bays,  protected  by  jutting  promontories.  These  promon- 
tories are  most  numerous  on  the  south-west  coast,  which  lies  in  the  direction 
of  the  prevailing  winds.  The  east  coast,  on  the  contrary,  has  but  one  deep 
inlet  or  lough,  with  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  every  size  of  ships.  The 
coast  to  the  south  of  Dublin  afibrds  no  shelter  for  large  ships ;  and  is 
besides  rendered  dangerous  by  the  Shoals  which  extend  along  it,  near  the 
land.  But  with  this  exception,  the  coasts  of  Ireland  contain  numerous 
harbors  and  inlets  for  the  reception  of  smaller  vessels ;  upwards  of  70  well 
suited  for  the  general  purposes  of  commerce,  and  14  capable  of  accommo- 
dating large  naval  armaments.  The  islands  near  the  shore  are  reckoned  at 
several  hundreds. 

Among  all  the  gulfs  and  bays,  the  estuart  of  the  Shannon  is  the  safest 
retreat  for  shipping  on  the  Irish  coast.  It  extends  in  a  south-western  direc- 
tion from  Limerick  70  miles  to  the  Atlantic,  which  it  joins  after  a  gradual 
expansion,  between  Kerry-Head  and  •Loop-Head,  which  are  11  miles 
asunder.  Within  the  estuary,  which  is  easy  of  access,  there  is  ample  and 
excellent  accommodation  for  the  largest  fleets ;  and  it  m^y  be  navigated  to 
Limerick  by  vessels  of  400  tons,  though  fbr  15  miles  below  that  city  the 
channel  is  in  many  places  narrow,  and  obstructed  by  rocks.  Ballyheigh 
Bay  and  Traleb  Bay,  both  to  the  south  of  Kerry-Head,  are  very  dangerous, 
and  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  Shannon.  Dingle  Bat  has  an  excellent 
roadstead  called  Valentia  Harbor,  the  best  on  the  Kerry  coast  Kenmare 
River,  Bantry  Bay,  and  Donmanus  Bay,  are  several  arms  of  the  sea  further 
south,  and  all  possessed  of  excellent  anchorage  and  good  harbors.  Crook- 
haven,  eastof  Mizen-head,  is  an  admirable  port,  and  Kbnsale  Harbor,  formed 
by  the  river  Bandon,  is  deep,  and  within  the  bar  one  of  the  safest  of  roads. 
Cork  Harbor,  further  east,  has  a  deep  and  narrow  entrance.  Within  the 
harbor  it  expands  into  a  magnificent  basin,  interspersed  with  islands,  land- 
locked, and  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  whole  British  navy.     The 

*  Tha  tite  of  a  lighthoote. 
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entrance  is  [iruarded  by  Forts  Camden  and   Carlisle,  and   the    harbor  ii 
further  protected  by  fortifications  on  Spike  and  llawlbowline,  two  small 
islands  opposite  to  Cove.  Youuall  Harbor  and  Dunuarvon  Bay,  to  the  em 
of  Cork,  are  indifferent  harbors,  and  Tramore  Bay,  still  further  east,  is  ooe 
of  the  most  dangerous  places  on  the  Irish  coast.     Waterford  Harbok  ii 
the  estuary  of  the  Nore,  the  Suir,  and  the  Barrow,  and  such  is  the  depth  of 
its  water  that  vessels  of  50()  tons  can  ^o  up  to  Waterford,  15  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  lie  safely  alongside  the  quays.      It  is  about  two  miles  wide  at  its 
mouth.      Wexford  Harbor,  on  the  east  coast,  is  capacious  but  shallow, 
and  has  a  bar  at  its  mouth.     Drui.iN  Bay  o[>en8  between  Dal  key  Island  and 
Howth-Head,  which  arc  six  miles  apart.     The  bay  is  exposed  to  the  easterly 
gales,  the   bottom   is  cncuml>erod  with  sand-banks,  and   the    bar   at  the 
entrance  of  Dublin  Harlnir  has  only  six  foot  of  water  at  ebb.       With  the 
view  of  lessening  this  bar,  a  pier  has  l>eon  carried  five  miles  into  the  bay, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  is  nearly  met  by  a  break-water  which 
projects  from  the  northern  shore,  but  these  erections  have  proved  of  no 
material   utility.      Diinlkary  or  Ki\(;mtown  Harbor,  on  the  south-east 
shore,  and  Howth  Harbor  on  the  north-east  of  the  bay,  have   been  con- 
structed at  great  expense  as  asylum  harlN>rs.      In  the  former  the  largest 
ships  may  lie  in  security  in  from  tij  to  4  fathoms  water,  but  in  the  latter 
the  water  is  not  sufficiently  deep  for  large  vessel?*.     Dinoalk  Bay,  Carlino* 
FORD  LorciH,  and  Loriiii  Stra.ncjkord,  are  nuKlerately  safe  harbors,  but  are 
avoided  by  mariners  c«n  account  of  their  d:ui(;er(»us  approaches.     Belfast 
Louon  is  eight  miles  wide  at  its  entrance,  and  penetrates  inland  thirteen  miles. 
It  is  deep  and  capacious,  butslioalsso  <'is  to  |)revent  large  t^hips  reaching  the 
city  except  at  tide.     Foyle  and  Lomu  Swilly  are  large  gulfs  on  the  north, 
and  arc  separated  by  a  large  peninsula,  on  the  neck  of  which  stands  the 
city  of  Londonderry.     These  loughs  penetrate  from  15  to  25  miles  inland, 
and  are  very  capricious.      Several   hays  of  minor  importance  indent  the 
northern  coast.      Donkijal  Bay  contains  several  harl>ors  and   creeks,  but 
none  of  them  except  that  of  Killybegs  are  accessible  to  large  vessels.     Sligo 
Bay   is  a  rapacious  inlet.      The  other  most  important  not  yet  mentioned, 
are  Blacks«Ml    Bay,  Clew  Bay,   RoundstoiH*    Bay,  and   Kilkerran  Bay,  all 
between  Donegal  and  (ialway  Bays.     Gai.way  Bay  contains  many  harbors, 
is  well  protected,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  best  roads  in  the  kingdom. 

The  njost  noted  capes  are— on  the  roast  of  Lcinster,  Carnsore  Point, 
(latitude  52^  12'  N.,  and  lon;ritude  fP  10'  30''  W.,)  Cahorc  Point,  Wick- 
low-IIead,  Howth-Head,  Clogher-IIead  and  Dunary-Head ;  on  the  Ulster 
coasty  Benmore  or  Fair-Head,  (531  feet  high,  presenting  a  vast  mass  of  rude 
coar.<e  columnar  stone,  with  a  wide  waste  of  ruins  at  their  base,  (latitude 
55^  14'  N.,  and  hmgitude  €P  3'  30"  W. ;)  Bengore-Head,  "The  Giant's 
Cau.seway,"  a  vast  basaltic  promontory  (m  the  north  coast  of  Antrim,  con- 
sisting of  huge  piles  of  prismatic  columns,  partly  rising  into  cliffs  and  partly 
forming  a  sort  of  H(K)r,  seemingly  paved  with  polygon  stones,  which  are  jast 
the  tops  of  so  many  cohnnns ;  Innishowen-Head  ;  Mai  in-Head,  the  roost 
northerly  point  of  Ireland,  (latitude  Cy-'P  22'  N.,  and  longitude  7^23'  20" 
W.  ;)  Hlo<Mly  Foreland  and  Rossan  Point ;  on  the  Connaught  coast,  Benevi- 
Head  ;  Urris-Head ;  Achill-Head,  and  Slyne-Head  ;  and  on  the  Munster 
coast,  Loo|>-Head,  Kerry-Head,  Dunmore-Head,  Bren-llead,  Bolus-Head, 
Laml>-Head,  Crow-Head,  Mizen-llead,  Brow-Head,  Cipe  Clear,  the  roost 
soutluirly  point  of  Ireland,  (latitude  5P  24'  55"  N.,  and  longitude  9^2^ 
W.,)  Cork-Head,  dtc,  6lc. 

The  islands  off  the  coast,  as  before  remarked,  are  generally  ?erj  small. 
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They  are  chiefly  known  as  dangers  to  be  avoided  by  the  mariner,  and  hare 
nothing  otherwise  peculiar  to  require  special  description.  The  largest  are — 
Rath! in,  ofl*  Fair-Head,  Arranmore,  Innis-main  and  Innis^lehir,  off  the  (en- 
trance of  Galwiy  Bay;  Cape  Clear  Island;  Achil,  off  Mayo,  &c.  Few 
islands  of  any  considerable  size  appear  on  the  east  coast. 

The  Shannon  is  the  largest  of  the  Irish  rivers.  It  rises  from  the  base  ot 
the  Cuileagh  Mountains  in  the  northwest  of  Cavan,  in  a  limestone  cavern, 
from  which  it  issues  through  a  circular  gulf,  about  50  feet  in  diameter,  and 
at  once  assumes  the  character  of  a  considerable  river.  It  then  flows  through 
Lough  Allen,  Ree  and  Derg,  into  the  noble  estuary  which  meets  it  below 
Limerick.  From  the  head  of  Lough  Allen  to  Limerick  is  144  miles,  but 
the  total  length  embracing  the  estuary  is  214  miles.  It  is  navigable  to  the 
head  of  Lough  Allen  ;  but  the  depth  is  no  where  very  great,  and  is  in  some 
places  and  at  certain  seasons  a  good  deal  obstructed.  Large  sums  of  money 
have  been  expended,  partly  in  making  lateral  cuts  and  partly  in  deepening 
the  bed  of  the  river  at  those  places.  The  height  of  the  Lough  Allen  above 
Limerick  is  144  feet,  and  the  ascent  is  overcome  by  one  double  and  20 
single  locks  placed  where  lateral  cuts  have  been  made  to  avoid  the  rapids. 
The  navigation,  however,  is  yet  by  no  means  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 
The  principal  affluents  of  the  Shannon  are— the  Boyle,  the  Suck,  the  Inny, 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Brosna,  the  Mulkerna,  the  Maig  and  the  Fergus. 

The  NoRE,  SuiR  and  Barrow  are  three  large  rivers,  which  have  W  aterford 
Harbor  for  their  common  estuary.  Their  sources  are  in  the  Sliebh-bloom 
mountains  in  Queen's  County.  Their  basin  includes  one  fourth  of  Ireland, 
and  their  navigation  is  carried  far  inland  by  means  of  locks  and  deeping 
the  channels.  The  Black  Water,  Lee  and  Bandon,  all  in  Cork  ;  the  Slaney, 
in  Wexford ;  the  Anna-Liffey,  in  Dublin  ;  the  Boyne,  in  Kildare  ;  the  Upper 
Bann,  the  Lower  Bann,  and  the  Foyle,  are  the  other  principal  rivers,  and 
all  naviorable  for  some  distance. 

In  Ireland  the  lakes  are  larger  and  more  numerous  than  in  Great  Britain. 
Ireland  indeed  is  a  country  of  lakes.  Lough*  Neagh,  the  largest,  is  about 
20  miles  long  and  10  in  breadth,  with  a  superfices  of  nearly  100,000  acres. 
It  is  fed  by  several  rivers,  and  communicates  with  the  sea  through  the  Lower 
Bann.  Its  surface  is  48  feet  above  the  sea,  and  its  depth  102  feet.  Its 
navigation  is  rendered  dangerous  on  account  of  frequent  squalls  and  the 
want  of  harbors.  Its  waters  are  celebrated  for  their  petrifying  qualities. 
Lough  Erne,  in  Fermanagh,  consists  of  two  lakes  connected  by  a  winding 
passage.  It  extends  about  40  miles  in  length,  and  covers  about  40,000 
acres.  Several  islands  appear  on  its  surface.  Its  elevation  above  the  sea 
is  150  feet,  and  it  discharges  itself  by  a  rapid  current  of  9  miles,  which 
terminates  at  the  cataract  of  Ballyshannon.  Lough  Corrib,  in  Connaught 
is  24  miles  long  and  14  broad  in  its  widest  part,  but  is  contracted  to  a 
narrow  pass  in  its  centre,  which  is  crossed  by  a  ferry.  Lough  Mask  is 
about  three  miles  distant  and  about  half  as  large  as  the  Corrib.  The 
LAKES  OF  KiLLARNEY  Hc  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains  of  Kerry,  and  are  cele- 
brated for  their  picturesque  beauties  more  than  for  their  extent.  Lough 
Derg  (Red  Lake,)  a  small  lake  in  the  south  eastern  corner  of  Donegal, 
contains  several  small  islands,  on  one  of  which  is  a  noted  place  of  pilgrimage, 
called  **  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,"  consisting  of  a  cavern  10  feet  in  length 
by  only  two  and  a  half  in  breadth,  by  passing  through  which  and  performmg 


*  Lough,  like  the  Scoto-Celtio  word  Loch,  is  applied  to  fresh  water  lakes  and  to  lahd 
locked  and  deep  inlets  of  the 
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•undrj  tedious  ceremoniefi,  the  deluded  pilgrims  belieTe  thmt  thej  obtaii  t 
remission  of  their  sins.  For  this  purpose,  every  jear  between  the  loth  July 
and  15th  August,  crowds  of  people  arrive  at  Lough  Derg  from  all  parts  oif 
Ireland  to  go  through  their  stations  as  the  ceremonies  and  penances  are 
called.  LfOutiH  Allen,  Kee  and  Dkro  are  formed  by  the  Shannon.  Besida 
these  there  are  many  other  lakes  in  Ireland,  at  various  elevations  and  u 
various  in  size,  the  total  superficial  area  of  which  has  been  computed  to 
amount  to  45.>,!)1K)  acres. 

Though  the  physical  and  geological  structure  of  Ireland  is  similar  to  that 
of  England,  still  the  relative  geological  positi(»ns  of  the  rocks  are  essentially 
diflTerent.  In  Ireland  the  coasts  arc  for  the  most  part  mountainous,  while 
the  interior  is  Hat,  covpre<i  with  rich  and  fruitful  soil,  and  seldom  presenting 
any  considerable  elevations.  Carboniferous  rock  underlies  the  wliole  middle 
districts,  while  the  primary  rocks  are  noted  in  tbe  mountain  tracts  on  the 
north  west  coa.st  and  sornc  f<^w  other  situations.  These  districts  contain 
rocks  of  the  crystalline  or  igneous  class,  as  well  as  those  of  the  sedimentary. 
With  the  exception  of  granite,  which  is  used  as  a  valuable  building  stone, 
and  some  inferior  slates,  the  only  valuable  rock,  in  an  economical  point  of 
view,  which  occurs,  is  primary  limestone,  which  is  burned  into  lime  for 
manure.  In  some  places,  however,  the  limestone  beds  produce  beautifid 
varieties  of  crystalline  marble,  an<l  various  colored  serpentines,  which  are 
obtained  in  large  blocks.  Metal iftTous  veins  )>ermeate  these  districts,  bat 
only  a  few  have  been  worked.  In  Wnterford,  Cork  and  Kerry,  are  valuable 
copper  mines,  and  in  Tyrone  there  is  a  small  district  of  grey  micaceous 
slate,  covered  with  old  red  sand  .stone,  and  containing  a  profusion  of  organic 
remains.  The  great  interi(»r  valley  is  ccmiposed  of  secondary  rocks,  con- 
sisting (»f  oUl  red  sand-stone,  carboniferous  lime-stone,  coal,  dec.  Besides 
the  coal  which  occurs  in  thin  and  impure  beds  iti  the  mill-stone  grit 
series,  there  are  six  otlior  coal  district.**  which  appear  to  belong  to  a  distinct 
formation,  the  whole  of  which,  except  that  of  Antrim,  rest  upon  the  upper 
or  .s)>Iintery  limestone.  They  contain  two  distinct  kinds  of  coal,  the  anthracite 
and  bituminous.  The  first,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  beds  in  Antrim, 
are  all  situated  to  the  s(»iitli  of  Dublin  ;  the  second  to  the  north  of  that 
city.  The  coal  districts  of  other  parts  of  Ireland  are  little  known  and  have 
scarcely  been  worked.  Basalt,  both  tabular  and  columnar,  occurs  in  tbe 
north,  and  covers  a  larire  area.  The  (iiant*s  Causeway  is  a  specimen  of 
the  latter,  as  al.*io  the  remarkable  formations  at  I)(M>n  Point  on  the  Island 
of  Rathlin.  Potter's  clay  is  extensively  spread  over  Tipperary  and  in  some 
other  parts.  Throughout  the  central  parts  are  vast  accumulations  of  di- 
luvial matter,  coni|H»sed  generally  of  clay  and  lime-stone  gravel,  in  the 
form  of  low  but  steep  hills,  wliirh,  iin<ler  the  name  of  **  Eskers,*'  circum- 
scribe the  bogs,  and  probably  have  hwu  the  means  of  their  origin  by  con- 
fining the  stagnant  water  above  the  level  of  the  dry  country.  Mineral 
sprinjrs  are  numerous — njost  of  them  chalybeate.  Those  of  most  note  for 
their  medicinal  qualities  are — that  at  Mallow,  in  Cork,  which  resembles  tbe 
hot  wells  at  Bristol ;  that  of  Ballynahinch,  in  Down,  and  that  of  Golden- 
bridg<*,  near  Dublin,  both  suI)>liureous  and  chalybeate.  Sulphureous  springs 
also  occur  at  Swndlinbar,  in  Cavan,  and  Lucun,  in  Dublin  ;  and  chalybeate 
at  Castleconnell,  near  Limerick. 

The  prevalent  soil  in  Ireland  is  a  fertile  loam  resting  on  a  lime-stone 
foundation.  The  soil,  thoufrh  of  no  irreivt  depth,  is  sufficiently  so  for  all 
Jigricnltural  purposes,  .ind  yields  well  with  proper  care.  Tipperary  and 
Limerick,  long  distingui.«hed  as  the  golden  vule,  possess  an  extraordinary 
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fertility.  In  some  parts  of  Ireland  the  rocks  rise  above  the  surface  in  wave- 
like succession,  the  interstices  being  filled  with  rich  mould,  and  covered 
with  a  thick  close  sward,  which  affords  excellent  pasturage.  Large  districts 
of  grazing  land  are  seldom  met  with.  The  only  extensive  tract  of  this 
description  is  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  which  has  been  used  from  time 
immemorial  as  a  sheep  walk.  The  mountains  are  capable  of  tillage  for  a 
considerable  height,  and  their  summits,  except  in  a  few  instances,  aflbrd 
an  abundant  pasture  for  sheep  in  summer.  The  vegetable  and  cereal  pro- 
ductions are  entirely  the  same  as  in  England,  the  difference  being  in  the 
relative  amount  of  the  several  staples.  Potatoes  and  oats  form  a  large 
moiety  of  the  agricultural  growths. 

Ireland  was  formerly  entirely  covered  with  vast  forests,  which,  in  the 
early  period  of  its  connection  with  England,  formed  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  the  invaders.  The  roof  of  Westminster  Hall  is  built  of  timber 
cut  in  the  wood  of  Shillalagh.  Trunks  of  large  trees  are  frequently  found 
in  the  bogs ;  and  even  in  the  mountain  tracts,  which  have  long  been  devoted 
to  sheep-walks,  trees  shoot  up  spontaneously  whenever  the  land  is  secured 
from  the  intrusion  of  cattle.  Timber  is  now  scarce  in  Ireland,  but  the  ex-/ 
tension  of  agricultural  improvement,  and  more  especially  the  **  Timber  Act,** 
which  gives  the  tenant  an  interest  in  the  trees  he  may  plant,  are  gradually 
remedying  this  important  want. 

The  climate  of  Ireland  is  much  milder  and  more  equable  than  that  of 
England.  The  winters  along  the  western  coast  are  especislly  mild,  no 
doubt  occasioned  by  the  prevalence  of  the  west  winds.  FYost  and  snow 
are  not  frequent,  and  are  seldom  of  long  continuance  in  <he  southern  and 
southwestern  districts.  In  these,  however,  the  falls  of  rdin  are  heavy  during 
the  autumn  and  winter.  Notwithstanding  the  general  mildness  which  pre- 
vails, and  which  preserves  the  verdure  of  the  field*  throughout  the  year,  the 
seasons  are  generally  later  than  in  England.  On  the  whole,  the  climate  is 
well  adapted  to  vegetation,  and  it  is  seldom  tl«at  such  famines  as  those  which 
iesolated  the  years  1840-7-8  occur.  Th<!se,  however,  were  extraordinary 
rears,  and  owed  their  short-comings  to  the  loss  of  one  staple — the  potatoe — 
ivhich  suffered  alike  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  also  in  America. 

The  animals  of  this  island  differ  generally  in  no  respects  from  those  of 
England,  and  require  no  specification.  A  delicious  bird,  called  in  Irish 
"  Gourdet,"  and  compared  to  the  ortolan,  is  peculiar  to  the  Blasquet  Rocks, 
on  the  coasts  of  Kerry ;  and  the  Irish  believe  that  every  sort  of  venomous 
reptile  was  banished  from  che  island  by  that  good  old  gentleman,  St.  Patrick. 
Ireland  was  also  famou?  for  a  peculiar  breed  of  falcons  :  and  the  bones  and 
horns  of  a  gigantic  elA  or  moose-deer  are  found  in  the  bogs. 

The  antiquities  #f  Ireland  may  be  classed  under  the  heads  of  the  Cromleac, 
the  Cairn,  the  Circle,  the  PiUar-Stone,  the  Barrow ,  the  Dun,  the  Lis,  the 
Rath,  the  ancient  Stone-roofed  Buildings,  and  the  lofty  and  beautifully 
built  Rount^  Towers.  The  name  Cromleac  is  compounded  of  Crom,  which 
signifies  Fate  or  Providence,  and  leac,  a  stone,  literally  **  the  stone  or  altar 
of  God;''  and  to  what  god  they  were  dedicated  sufficiently  appears  by  the 
name  retained  by  so  many  of  these  altars.  They  vary  in  size  and  form,  and 
in  most  instances  consist  of  three  upright  supporters,  two  at  the  lower  and 
one  at  the  upper  end,  upon  which  the  altar-stone  was  balanced ;  underneath 
this,  and  between  the  uprights,  a  hollow  is  usually  found,  which  is  thought 
to  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  passage  of  cattle  and  children 
inder  the  sacred  fire — a  custom  which  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  Scrip- 
ures,  when  the  Israelites  are  reproached  with  passing  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ers  through  the  fire^to  Moloch,  one  of  the  names  given  to  the  sun. 

Of  the  Cairn  there  were  two  kinds,  the  burying  and  the  simple  cairn,  or 
Vol.  n.  7 
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high  place  made  of  stones  flattened  on  the  top.  These  artificial  high  pi 
were  usually  situated  on  an  eminence  ;  and  here,  on  festival  days,  especiaUj 
the  1st  of  May  and  the  Ist  of  November,  the  fires  of  Bel  were  wont  to  be 
lighted.  At  these  times  all  household  fires  were  extinguished,  to  be  rekindled 
by  a  brand  from  the  sacred  flame — a  practice  which  continued  till  the  tine 
of  St.  Patrick,  who  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  it.  Tumuli  oi  tbm 
description  abound  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Closely  connected  with  the  cairn,  arc  the  circles  of  upright  stones,  asoaDj 
called  Druidic  CircUs.  They  frequently  surround  a  cairn,  as  that  of  New 
Grange,  in  the  county  of  Meith,  where  the  stones  are  placed  about  one-third 
of  the  whole  height  above  the  base  ;  frequently  they  encircle  a  pillar-stone. 
The  Pillar-Stone  is  so  fretpienlly  joined  with  the  circle,  cairn,  cromJeac, 
and  sacred  grove,  that  it  caimot  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Numeroos 
instances  might  be  pointed  out  of  \o\\y  upright  stones  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  standing  sometimes  singly,  but  most  commonly  in  conjunctioB 
with  one  or  more  of  the  alM>ve>mentioned  relics  of  pagan  times.  Tradition 
says,  that  formerly  the  people  collected  round  such  stones  for  worship,  which 
is  confirmed  by  the  common  expression  in  Irish  of  **  going  to  the  stone," 
for  going  to  cimrch  or  chapel.  These  stones  are  conceived  by  many  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  carved  stone  cross  found  in  various  churchyards,  and 
of  which  one  of  the  finest  specimens  is  to  Iki  seen  at  Monasterboyce,  in  the 
county  of  Lr^uth. 

There  are  neveral  kinds  of  tumuli  remaining,  of  which  the  Irish  names 
declare  the  original  object.  The  Jjios  or  Af5,  which  signifies  a  fortified 
hou.se,  was  an  art'iQcial  hill,  sonu'times  approaching  in  shape  to  an  ellipse, 
with  a  flat  top,  and  nu  earthen  breastwork  or  rampart  thrown  round  the 
little  plain  on  the  sumuKt,  where  was  placed  the  dwelling,  usually  protected 
by  a  strong  wattled  palina^  as  is  now  customary  among  the  CircassiiD& 
The  Duns  or  Doons  were  lAr^ces  of  strength,  always  perclied  on  a  rocky 
bold  situation,  and  fenced  by  a  Voad  wall  of  extremely  large  stones,  which 
wall  forms  one  of  the  distinctions  Vtwoen  the  dun  and  the  lis.  The  Rath 
signifies  a  village  or  settlement :  thes«  abound  in  all  parts  of  the  island,  and 
are  of  various  sizes,  standing  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  so  as  to  form  a 
chain  of  posts;  and  frequently  may  be  sem  a  large  head  rath,  where  the 
chieftain  lived,  and  its  smaller  dependent  ratlin,  on  which  his  retainers  dwelt 
Among  the  earliest  and  peculiar  antifpiititH  of  Ireland,  are  the  low  StoM' 
roofed  Buildings  J  with  high  wed(re-shnprd  T<K»fs  :  of  these,  a  few  instances 
still  exist  at  Kells,  Kildare,  Ar<lmore,  and  KiilalcK*.  The  most  remarkable 
relics  of  the  olden  times  of  Ireland  are  the  lofty  hound  Towers,  of  which, 
perfect  and  imperfect,  one  hundre<l  and  eighteen  havt  been  enumerated  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Thoy  are  built  with  a  wonderful  unitbnnity 
of  plan.  They  are  all  circular,  of  small  diameter,  and  gr^at  altitude.  In 
most  of  them  the  door  is  at  some  height  from  the  ground ;  small  loop-bole 
windows,  at  distances  in  the  si<los,  give  light  to  the  spaces  where  the  diflfer- 
ent  fl(x>rs  once  were ;  and  generally  there  were  four  large-sized  windows 
round  the  top,  immediately  below  the  roof,  which  is  high  and  cone-shaped. 
There  are,  however,  two  or  three  towers,  in  which  it  does  not  appear  thit 
there  ever  were  any  windows  round  the  top.  Of  the  excellence  of  the 
masonry,  a  proof  was  given  some  years  ago  by  the  tower  of  Mahera,  which, 
in  consequence  of  having  been  undermined,  was  blown  down,  and  lay,  tt 
length  and  entire  upon  the  ground,  like  a  huge  gun,  without  breaking  to 
pieces,  so  wonderfully  hard  and  binding  was  the  cement  with  which  it  had 
been  constructed.  Various  theories  have  been  offered  as  to  the  purpose  for 
which  these  mysterious  buildings  were  erected  ;  the  o»ly  clear  point  seem 
to  be,  that  they  were  religious,  as  they  are  always  placed  near  dnircbeik 
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They  vary  in  height  from  35  to  120  feet ;  the  internal  diameter  from  K)  to 
16  feet,  and  the  outer  circumference  from  46  to  56  feet.  Their  tapering 
shape  forms  one  of  their  most  marked  characteristics. 

Ancient  weapons  and  golden  ornaments  are  from  time  to  time  dug  up  in 
all  parts  of  Ireland,  as  bronze  swords,  exactly  like  those  discovered  at 
Carthage  ind  on  the  field  of  Marathon.  Multitudes,  also,  of  spear-heads  of 
all  sizes,  made  of  the  same  mixed  metal,  and  curiously  shaped  bronze  rings, 
have  from  time  to  time  been  discovered,  the  use  of  which  had  long  been  a 
desideratum  to  antiquaries,  when  a  recent  event  unexpectedly  threw  light 
upon  the  subject,  and  confirmed  the  conjecture  of  Sir  William  Betham  as 
to  their  having  been  current  money.  A  variety  of  golden  articles  have  been 
discovered  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  such  as  semi-lunar  shaped  disks, 
formed  of  thin  plates  of  pure  gold  ;  torques,  or  large  twisted  collars  for  the 
neck ;  armlets,  brooches,  rings,  pieces  of  gold,  bell-shaped,  but  solid  and 
fastened  together,  the  use  of  which  has  not  been  made  out ;  and  some  rings 
of  the  same  shape  as  those  of  bronze,  which  have  been  proved  by  Sir 
William  Betham  to  have  been  used  as  money. 

Under  the  head  of  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities^  rank  those  buildings  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  most  ancient,  afler  the  Pagan  remains,  and 
which  bear  a  peculiar  character,  differing  from  that  of  any  extant  elsewhere. 
Of  these  but  few  are  now  in  existence.  The  stone-roofed  church  of  Sf^ 
Doulagh's,  near  Dublin,  belongs  to  the  earliest  date ;  its  plan  and  style  are 
equally  uncommon.  The  latter  seems  to  have  been  a  rude  approach  to  the 
oldest  Norman  ;  it  is  low  and  of  great  strength;  the  church,  divided  by  a 
low-browed  arch,  seems  to  have  had  a  small  choir  and  a  somewhat  larger 
nave.  There  are  also  strangely  disposed,  at  various  heights,  small  chambers, 
apparently  for  the  residence  of  the  clergy.  A  part  of  the  building  is  used 
as  the  parish  church ;  and  the  old  tower  has  borne  the  addition  of  a  belfry, 
so  excellent  was  the  mason  work.  The  beautiful  and  curious  ruin  at  Cashel, 
called  Cormcuik^s  Chapel ,  is  Norman  in  character,  and  was  probably  the 
cathedral  of  that  diocese  previous  to  the  English  invasion.  It  is  considered 
to  have  been  built  in  the  tenth  century  by  Cormac,  who  was  both  king  and 
archbishop.  He  died  about  a.  d.  990.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  both  here 
and  at  St.  Doulagh's,  are  crypts  placed  over  the  churches — a  peculiarity 
known  in  Ireland  only ;  the  crypts  in  all  other  countries  being  underneath. 
In  this  very  marked  Irish-Norman  style,  there  exist  a  few  remains  at  Aghadoe, 
near  Killarney,  at  Clonathen,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  and  near  Bannow, 
in  the  same  county,  in  an  ancient  town,  which  having  been,  time  out  of 
mind,  overwhelmed  by  the  blowing  sand  from  the  coast,  has  only  within  a 
few  years  been  discovered,  but,  protected  by  the  sand,  is  in  a  high  state  of 
preservation.  The  peculiar  character  which  marks  these  buildings,  proves 
them  to  be  examples  of  the  Irish  style  subsequent  to  the  age  of  the  towers, 
and  previous  to  that  brought  in  by  the  British  invaders.  Ireland  cannot 
boast  of  any  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  great  richness  or  beauty ;  but 
there  are  some  of  respectable  appearance.  The  two  cathedrals  of  the 
capital,  St.  Patrick's  and  Christ-church,  are  at  least  elegant  in  the  in- 
terior. The  large  cathedral  of  Galway,  and  that  of  Limerick,  are  both 
handsome  buildings,  as  is  the  cathedral  of  Kilkenny.  These  are  all  in  good 
order,  and  in  daily  use.  There  are  numberless  ruins  of  monasteries,  abbeys, 
knights'  preceptories,  and  churches,  of  which  the  chief  are — Kilconnel 
Abbey,  in  the  county  of  Galway ;  Corcomroe^  in  Clare,  the  finest  ruin  in 
Ireland ;  Holy  Cross,  in  Tipperary ;  the  Old  Cathedral,  on  the  Rock  of 
Cashel ;  DutHn'ody,  and  Tintem  Abbeys,  in  Wexford ;  Jerpoint,  in  Kil- 
kenny; and  Lusk/'m  the  county  of  Dublin.  Kilconnel  and  Lusk  are 
remarkable  for  rude  bas-relievos  in  stone,  which  bear  a  degree  of  resemblance 
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to  Um  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.     Many  of  these  still  retain  fragments  of  their 
former  ornaments  of  fretted  stone-work — Holy  Cross  in  particular. 

The  traveller  in  Ireland  must  he  struck  with  the  vast  numbers  of  smili 
castles  which  stud  the  whole  country.  They  chiefly  bear  date  about  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  by  whose  orders  they  were  raised,  as  strongholds  to 
overawe  the  wild  Irish.  They  are  usually  high  and  square,  with  towers  it 
each  corner.  Besides  these  fortalices,  there  are  ruins  of  very  large  castles, 
so  customarily  attributed  to  King  John,  as  to  show  that  they  were  built  in 
the  early  times.  Of  these,  the  extensive  ruin  at  Trim,  in  the  county  of 
Meath,  affords  a  fair  example,  as  l>eing  one  of  the  largest,  and  often  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  viceroy  or  chirf  governor.  Parliaments  were  held 
within  its  walls,  and  money  minted  there  and  sent  into  circulation.  A  few 
of  the  ancient  castles  belonging  to  the  old  nobility  still  continues  to  be  in 
habited,  as  Malahide,  Lord  Talbot's  de  Malahide,  and  Jiowtk,  the  Earl  of 
Howth's,  both  in  the  county  of  Dublin  ;  Shane's  Castle,  the  residence  of 
Earl  O'Neil ;  Portumna  Castle,  oi\  the  Shannon,  that  of  Lord  Clanrickard; 
and  Kilkenny  Castle,  the  sent  of  the  Marquis  of  Ormond. 

The  agricultural  system  of  Ireland  is  in  the  worst  possible  state.  In  the 
grazing  counties  farms  are  spread  over  thousands  of  acres,  but  in  the  coun- 
ties where  tillage  is  the  chief  occupation,  they  are  very  small,  and  oAen 
ftmited  to  two  or  three  acres.  Here  is  the  origin  of  Irish  misery  and  des- 
titution. These  small  patches  are  held  at  rack-rent  by  the  miserable  culti- 
vators, who  derive  from  their  labors  only  the  scantiest  and  poorest  sub- 
sistence for  themselves.  In  such  circumstances  improvement  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  besides,  the  peasantry  are  so  wedded  to  a  native  sloth,  and 
the  usages  of  their  forefathers,  that  no  persuasion  can  induce  them  to  adopt 
new  and  improved  methods  of  increasing  the  products  of  their  farms.  The 
consecjuence  is,  the  present  lamentable  condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  and, 
without  alteration,  this  state  must  become  worse  and  worse  with  the  increase 
of  population.  The  dairy  farms  form  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  rural 
economy  of  the  country,  and  occupy  a  still  greater  portion  of  the  soil  than 
that  used  by  the  grazier.  Butter  of  excellent  quality  is  largely  made  for 
export,  aiul  cheese  is  fast  becoming  a  leading  article.  Grazing  farms  are 
mostly  found  in  Limerick,  Tij)perary,  Roscommon,  and  Meath,  from  which 
large  numbers  of  cattle  and  much  salted  beef  are  exported.  The  chief  sheep- 
breeding  counties  are  Roscommon,  Galway,  Clare,  Tipperary,  and  Lime- 
rick, but  no  county  in  Ireland  equals  Galway  in  the  management  of  this 
valuable  animal,  and  no  where  are  finer  flocks  to  be  seen.  Latterly  the 
sheep  of  Ireland  have  been  much  improved  by  judicious  crossing.  Merino 
sheep  have  been  introduced  and  found  to  agree  well  with  the  soil  and 
climate.  On  the  mountains  there  is  still  found  a  breed  similar  to  that  of 
Wales,  of  small  size,  with  nearly  as  much  hair  as  wool.  The  total  number 
of  sheep  is  estimated  at  3,(H)0,bO().  Lar^e  flocks  of  goats  are  also  found 
on  the  mountains.  Horses  for  agricultural  purposes  are  generally  poor — as 
poor  as  their  owners,  but  those  f(3r  general  use,  both  for  draught  and  saddle, 
arc  excellent,  and  blood  horses  of  high  price  and  repute  are  bred  in  the  rich 
pastures  of  the  principal  grazing  counties.  Hogs  are  kept  in  great  num- 
bers ;  and  in  general  among  the  peasantry  the  ifiog  is  the  inmate  of  the 
cabin,  a  member  of  the  family,  upon  whose  **  pork"  the  owner  chiefly  depends 
for  the  payment  of  his  rent.  Hence  it  acquires  a  docility  and  gentility  of 
manners  unknown  elsewhere.  Its  foo<l  is  invariably  the  potatoe  ;  and  when 
fit  for  market  it  is  either  slaughtered  in  the  provision  markets  of  Cork, 
Waterford,  Belfast,  or  Newry,  or  exported  alive  to  Liverpool  or  Bristol,  at 
which  ports  thousands  are  annually  landed  to  feed  the  appetites  of  the  mora 
fastidious  English. 
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The  Irish  originally  belong  to  the  Celtic  stock,  and  a  dialect  of  the 
Celtic  language,  nearly  akin  to  the  Erse  of  Scotland,  still  prevails  in  the 
fiouth  and  west.  Since  the  conquest  by  Henry  II.  the  English  and  the 
English  language  have  pervaded  Ireland,  so  that  the  present  is  a  very  much 
mixed  race.  Many  Scottish  families  have  also  settled  in  Ulster,  and  have 
transfused  much  of  their  peculiar  character  into  that  porticm  of  the  island. 
According  to  the  native  writers  and  orators,  the  lower  classes  of  Ireland  are 
the  "  finest  pisintry  in  the  world,"  and  even  impartial  observers  have  ex- 
hibited them  as  a  cheerful,  light-hearted  and  thoughtless  race ;  but  they 
are  in  general  idle  and  slothful,  and  the  great  bulk  of  them  is  in  the  lowest 
state  of  ignorance,  poverty,  and  degradation.  In  what  degree  is  govern- 
ment amenable  for  this  state  of  matters  ?  For  centuries  the  Irish  have  been 
treated  as  a  conquered  people,  their  country  has  been  parcelled  out  to 
strangers,  whose  descendants  still  live  among  them  as  strangers,  or,  as  in 
numerous  cases,  spend  at  a  distance  the  revenues  they  derive  from  the  soil 
by  means  of  hired  servants  or  lessees,  caring  little  for  the  improvement  of 
the  abject  natives.  In  addition  to  this  evil  the  Irish  have  had  forced  on 
them  a  religion  they  abhor  and  a  Church  Establishment  which  they  must 
support,  while  the  clergy  of  their  own  persuasion,  who  depend  entirely  on 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  flocks,  claim  at  least  an  equal  allow- 
ance. That  the  Irish  have  borne  so  long  with  such  a  state  of  things  as 
this  without  becoming  even  more  degraded  than  they  really  are,  is  a  strong 
proof  that  they  really  possess  that  good  nature  and  right  disposition  attribu- 
ted to  them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  bad  qualities  some  writers 
give  them  are  so  given  through  prejudice,  but  at  the  same  time  the  exordia 
of  an  O'Connell  or  a  Meagher  are  not  a  proper  test  of  the  actual  attributes 
of  the  native  population.  They  have  their  faults — natural,  inborn,  and 
Celtic — and  no  eulogy  can  erase,  nor  need  any  enemy  magnify  them, 
l^ey  are  a  visible  reality.  But  how  the  enormous  social  and  political 
abuses  which  now  exist,  and  the  consequent  moral  evils  which  have  over- 
spread every  corner  of  this  luxuriant  island  are  to  be  removed,  and  a  better 
state  of  things  introduced,  is  a  problem,  the  solution  of  which  is  to  the 
wisest  of  statesmen  and  the  most  ardent  philanthropists  sufficiently  diffi- 
cult. One  thing  is  certain,  however,  that  under  British  rule  improve- 
ment is  not  to  be  expected — the  overthrow  of  that  alone  can  redeem 
Ireland  from  the  bondage  she  has  suffered  for  seven  centuries,  and  then, 
and  then  only,  can  the  people  be  raised  to  a  proper  position. 

The  population  of  Ireland,  in  1672,  according  to  the  calculations  of  Sir 
William  Petty,  amounted  to  1,S20,000.  In  the  succeeding  50  years  it  had 
doubled;  but  during  the  next  half  century,  from  1723  to  1777,  it  had  ad- 
vanced more  slowly,  being  in  the  latter  year  only  2,690,000.  From  the 
latter  period  to  1841,  however,  it  had  more  than  trebled  its  numbers.  The 
parliamentary  censuses,  the  first  of  which  was  taken  in  1811,  exhibit  the 
following  results : 

Oentua,  PopuUtion.  , Decknniaz.  htcaJtAMm.  \ 

NumericaL  Per  Oent, 

1811 5,937,856 

1821 6.801,827 863,971 14.6 

1831 7,734,365 932,538 13.6 

1841 8,176,124 441,759 5.7 

Ireland  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  Leinster,  Ulster,  Connaught  and 
Munster,  which  are  subdivided  into  33  counties,  as  stated  in  the  following 
table.  Thirty  of  the  counties  are  subdivided  into  baronies,  very  unequal 
in  extent,  of  which  there  arc  in  Leinster  97,  in  Ulster  54,  in  Connaught  42, 
and  in  Monster  59.    The  coanty  of  Cavan  is  divided  into  (eight)  Hundreds, 
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and  Cork  is  divided  into  two  ridings,  named  the  east  and  the  west,  and 
these  are  subdivided  into  (23)  Hundreds.  Parishes  likewise  form  both  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  divisions,  but  they  do  not  always  correspond  with  those 
of  the  counties  and  baronies — some  of  them  extending  not  only  into  diflfereot 
baronies  but  even  into  different  counties.  The  following  table  contains  the 
names  of  the  provinces  and  counties,  with  the  extent  of  each  in  square 
miles,  the  population,  and  the  names  of  the  prmcipal  towns  : 


PROVINCES  AND 
COUNTIES. 


Area 

in 
•qaare 
milet. 


I.  LEINSTBB. 

Carlow 

Dublin 

Kildare 

Kilkenny, 

King'B 

Longford 

Loum 

Meath , 

Queen's 

Westineath , 

Wexfoixi 

Wicklow , 

Drogheda , 

Total 

II.  ULSTER. 

Antrim 

Armagh 

Cavan , 

Donegal , 

Down 

Fermanagh 

Londonderry 

MonagUau , 

Tyrone 

Total , 

IIL  CONN  AUGHT. 

Galway , 

Leitrim , 

Mayo , 

Roftcommon 

Sligo , 

Total , 

IV.  MUNSTER. 

Clare 

Cork 

Kerry 

Limerick. ............. 

Tipperary ., 

Waterford 

Total 

QnmdTatal 


313 

388 
613 
8(h2 
825 
412 
322 
886 
620 
603 
882 
775 
9 


POPULATION. 


Numeri- 
cal. 


80,228 
372,73J 
114.488 
202.420 
146.857 
115.4!M 
lll,!»7!» 
183.82H 
153,830 
141,300 
2(«.033 
126.143 

16,261 


COUNTY  SKATS. 


NAMES. 


PbjMob- 
tKm. 


7,4801,973,731 


1,182 
516 

1,162 

1,820 
955 
734 
810 
511 

l,17w 


980. 

187. 

2.53. 

179. 

281. 

36(). 

203. 

246 

235 

163 
.806 


3Carlow 10.401 

8'DUBLIN 238^1 

(>  Kildare 

O.Kilkcnny I  23,i 


l.TuUamore.. 

7'1-^nf^ord 

2!Diindalk 

9iTrim 

2  MarylKirough. 

6  Mullingar.... 
5|  Wexford 

7  j  Wicklow 

7  Drogheda.... 


360,875 

232.393 

243.1.'>« 

2:>6,44H 

.361,446' 

1,56.481 1 

222.174i 

200.412, 

312.956 


263.8 


305 .8|Carrickforgus. 

450.31  Annagh 

209.2,Cavim 

62.3;Utrord ..., 

378.4!l>ownpatrick.. 
213.2jEnmKkillen... 

274.2  Dorry 

3!'2.2'.Moniii;lian. . . . 
274.1  Omagh 


6,500 
4^00 

10,780 
Vfvv9 
3.500 
4,600 

11.SSS 
2,400 

19;M0 


8,868  2.386,373     269.1 


2,360 
672 
859 
596 
356 


4,343 


1.2.'>3 
2.765 
1,795 
1.054 
1,583 
736 


9,186 


30,387 


410,198     186..5:Gttlvi'ay 

l.')5.207    231.1  Ciirrick  on  Shannon. 

388,887     4.V2.0Cjuitlobar 

425.4' RoMcommon ........ 


9,37» 
10.24S 
5,534 
1.200 
4.800 
5.686 
15.150 
4,000 


2.')3.591 
181,886 


10.9  Sligo 


l,419,8.->9'    293.2 


206,394,    228.5  Ennif*. 


851,1  IH  303.8.Cork 

2.93,880  163.7iTrah-e... 

3.30.029,  313.1  Limerick 

435,553  275.6  Clonmel 


196.1871    266.5 


2,396.161     268.4 


8,176,124 


269.0 


Waterford. 


32.511 
1.500 
7,500 
3.500 

14,310 


9.318 
106.055 
11.363 
65,290 
13.506 
29,288 


i  * 
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From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  population  is  most  crowded  and 
numerous  in  the  province  of  Connaught,  and  that  in  the  other  provinces  the 
density  is  not  much  different  from  the  average  density  of  the  whole  country. 
The  most  populous  county,  in  reference  to  its  area  (excluding  Dublin  and 
Drogheda,  in  the  former  of  which  three  fourths  of  the  people  are  resident 
in  the  city,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  latter,)  is  Sligo.  Mayo, 
Armagh,  and  Roscommon  are  the  next  largest ;  and  are  followed  in  accor- 
dance with  their  relative  density  by  Monaghan,  Down,  Louth,  Limerick, 
Cork,  Antrim,  Longford,  Tipper ary,  Londonderry  and  Tyrone — all  of  which 
contain  above  the  average  of  the  whole  island.  Donegal  has  the  least 
population,  its  ratio  being  only  62.3  to  each  square  mile.  The  others 
vary  :  ten  have  between  200  to  266,  and  the  remainder  range  under  200 
as  low  as  163  persons  to  the  square  mile.  This  distribution  is  generally 
governed  by  local  causes,  affecting  the  procurement  of  labor,  and  it  wiU 
be  found  generally  that  where  any  county  exceeds  the  general  ratio,  that 
the  surplus  is  aggregated  in  ports  or  large  cities  where  either  the  requisitions 
of  commerce,  or  the  manufacturing  employers,  call  for  a  large  amount  of 
labor.  Thus  it  will  be  found  in  Dublin,  where  both  commerce  and  manu- 
factures are  active,  that  the  great  proportion  is  confined  within  the  city, 
while  the  average  of  the  remainder  of  the  county  is  much  below  the  county 
ratio.  It  is  so  with  Londonderry,  and  partially  so  in  Limerick  and  Cork. 
The  people  of  the  several  provinces  differ  essentially,  likewise,  in  their 
physical  and  moral  capacities,  and  in  their  habits  and  employments  are  as 
separate  and  distinct  nations.  Of  these  we  will  speak  anon,  and  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  a  description  of  the  peculiarities  of  each  section  and  of  the 
cities  they  respectively  contain. 

Leinstbr  is  the  largest  province  of  Ireland,  and  contains  the  twelve 
counties  of  Louth,  Meath,  Dublin,  Wicklow,  Wexford,  Carlow,  Kilkenny, 
Kildare,  dueen's  County,  King's  County.  Westmeath,  and  Longford,  the 
whole  forming  a  large  tract  of  country  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  and 
having  Dublin  at  a  central  point  on  the  coast.  The  scenery  of  Leinster  is 
much  varied.  The  county  most  remarkable  for  picturesque  beauty  is  that 
of  Wicklow,  a  short  way  south  of  Dublin ;  the  hills,  glens  and  valleys  are 
here  rich  in  natural  wood,  and,  bounded  by  an  extensive  prospect  of  the 
ocean,  can  hardly  be  exceeded  in  beauty.  The  principal  points  of  attrac- 
tion are  Lough  Bray,  a  woody  ravine  called  the  Dargle,  and  the  Vale  of 
Avoca,  which  is  one  continuous  piece  of  sylvan  pleasure-ground.  Wex- 
ford, still  farther  south,  may  also,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  described  as 
a  picturesque  and  fertile  country ;  and,  though  the  county  of  Meath  is  for 
the  most  part  flat  and  tarme,  except  along  the  banks  of  the  Boyne  and 
Blackwater,  it  can  boast  there  of  some  spots  of  redeeming  beauty  ;  and  in 
a  large  portion  of  the  county  the  quantity  of  wood  and  the  rich  hedgerows 
give  a  pleating  character  to  the  landscape.  Westmeath  is  remark- 
able for  expansive  lakes,  and  for  the  dry  gravelly  hills  which  give  variety  to 
its  surface.  The  Q,ueen's  County,  though  a  good  deal  disfigured  by  bog, 
yet  boasts,  at  Abbeleix  and  Dunmore,  of  a  great  stretch  of  magnificent  nat- 
ural oak  wood.  The  remaining  part  of  Leinster  cannot  be  considered  in- 
teresting or  peculiar  in  its  general  features.  The  King's  County  contains 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  flat  flow-bog,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Shannon  ; 
and  towards  Roscrea,  where  the  Slieve  Broom  Mountains  terminate,  there  is 
some  flne  scenery,  especially  about  the  ancient  castle  of  Leap. 

Leinster  may  be  considered  as  much  superior  to  the  other  provinces  with 
respect  to  agriculture ;  and  some  parts  of  Carlow,  Kildare,  and  Wexford^ 
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are  cultivated  in  a  manner  approachinjyr  in  skill  to  that  of  the  agricultonl 
districts  of  England  and  Scotland.  In  stock,  implements,  rotation  of  crops, 
and  the  industry  with  which  manure  is  collected  and  composts  manufa^ 
tured,  there  is  a  great  and  increasing  improvement.  Farming  societies, 
ploughing-matches,  and  premiums  for  new  and  better  breeds  of  cattle,  have 
greatly  tended  to  this  increasing  prosperity ;  and  they  only  who  have  wit- 
nessed what  these  districts  were  previous  to  the  Union,  can  appreciate  the 
amelioration  which  has  since  taken  place. 

In  Kilkenny  and  its  vicinity,  the  blanket  trade  was  carried  on  to  some 
extent,  but  latterly  it  has  l>een  in  a  very  declining  state.  Near  Dublin  are 
some  extensive  paper  manufactories,  and  in  the  county  of  Meath  is  a  large 
flax-mill.  GcneraJly  .««poaking,  however,  there  arc  but  few  manufactures  in 
Leiuster.  There  is  from  its  chief  towns  a  considerable  export  of  agricultu- 
ral pnMluce. 

The  counties  of  Wicklow   and   Wexford    contain   an    industrious  and 
thriving  population ;  and  becau.s<*  indu.strious,  the  people  are   able  to  pay, 
from  soils  not  superior  to  those  (»f  other  districts,  rents  which  would  be  in- 
tolerable in  other  parts  of  Ireland.     The  Wicklow  peasantry  are  reckoned 
the  finest  in  the  world,  and  are  proverbial  for  their  handstmie  features  and 
fine  Roman  profiles,  and  still  more  so  a^  being  a  respectful,  quiet,  and  well- 
conducted  people.     The  county  of  .Meath  is  remarkably  fertile  ;   but  being 
less  subdivided,  is  therefore  less  po))ul(>us  than  any  other  part  of  Ireland, 
considering  Uie  richness  of  its  M>il.     The  same  prosperity  as  that  in  Wick- 
low and  Wexford,  though,  perhaps,  in  a  smaller  degree,  prevails  in  Kildare, 
Carlow,  and  the  Queen's  County.     The  average  wages  of  the  agricultural 
lalK)rer  is  a  shilling  a  day  in  summer,  and  from  8d  to  lU  pence  in  winter, 
without    food.     The  general  diet  of  the  peasantry  is  potatoes,  milk,  stira- 
bout, eggs,  butter,  bacon,  and  herrings.     Their  dwellings  are   confessedly 
superior  to  those  of  Munster  or  Connaught.     The  resident  gentry  are  more 
numerous,  and  take  a  great  interest  in  the  well-being  of  their  tenantry. 
Leinster,  therefore,  may  altogether  be  pronounced  a  much  improved  part  of 
the  country. 

As  the  w(M)llen  and  silk  manufactures  are  still  carried  on  in  Dublin  and 
other  parts  of  Leinster,  a  slight  sketch  of  their  history  may  not  be  out  of 
place  in  the  account  of  that  province.  So  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
Irish  wcM>llen  manufactures  were  imported  from  Ireland  to  England,  duty 
free;  and  so  excellent  was  their  quality,  that,  from  1J^27  to  Klo7,  they 
were  exported  to  Italy,  at  a  time  when  the  woollen  fabrics  of  the  latter 
country  had  attained  a  high  decrrce  of  excellence.  The  prosperity  of  the 
trade  is  noticed  in  an  act  of  Elizabeth  :  and  so  flourishing  was  it  in  the 
time  of  Sir.  William  Temple,  that  he  became  apprehensive  lest  it  should 
interfere  with  that  of  the  Kngli>li.  In  KiSH,  the  woollen  manufacture  wai 
established  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  liberties  of  Dublin.  But  this 
prosperity  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  English  presenting  a  petition  for  the 
imposition  of  such  heavy  duties  on  the  exportation  of  wool,  as  greatly  in- 
jured the  trade.  It  never,  however,  became  extinct  in  the  liberties,  though 
it  now  extends  only  to  the  manufacture  of  coarse  fabrics.  In  1773,  the 
Dublin  Society,  anxious  for  its  revival,  procured  an  order  that  the  army 
should  be  clothed  with  Irish  cloth.  This  employment,  however,  became 
soon  monopolized  by  one  or  tw«)  great  houses  which  had  Parliamentary  in- 
terest ;  one  of  these  failed  in  1810,  and  the  failure  was  followed  by  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  almost  the  entire  woollen  trade  of  Dublin  ;  for  the  general  credit 
was  so  much  affected,  that  the  banks  refused  to  discount  the  bills  of  the 
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manufacturers,  and  consequently  the  crash  became  general.     The  trade  is 
now  almost  confined  to  the  city  of  Dublin. 

The  silk  trade  was  introduced  by  the  French  refugees,  and  about  1693,' 
fully  established  by  them  in  the  liberties  of  Dublin.  In  1774  an  act  was 
passed,  placing  it  under  the  direction  of  the  Dublin  Society,  for  the  extent 
of  two  miles  and  a  half  round ;  and  that  society  was  empowered  to  make 
regulations  for  its  management,  which  it  accordingly  did,  and  also  opened 
a  silk  warehouse,  and  paid  a  premium  of  five  per  cent,  on  all  sales  made 
therein.  But  this  warehouse  was  ruined  by  an  act  passed  about  the  year 
1786,  prohibiting  any  of  the  funds  of  the  Dublin  Society  from  being  applied 
to  support  any  house  selling  Irish  goods  either  wholesale  or  retail.  This 
act  gave  to  the  manufacture  a  check  by  which  hundreds  of  people  were 
thrown  out  of  employment.  According  to  a  return  made  in  1809,  there 
were  still  3,760  hands  engaged  in  it,  who,  afler  the  passing  of  this  cruel 
act,  struggled  to  support  the  trade ;  but  when  the  protecting  duties  were 
taken  off  in  1821,  and  steam  communication  opened  with  England,  the 
Irish  market  was  inundated  with  goods  at  a  smaller  price  than  that  at  which 
her  native  fabric  could  be  produced,  and  thus  the  ruin  of  the  trade  was 
completed.  The  tabinet  fabric  of  silk  and  worsted,  for  which  Dublin  has 
long  been  famous,  is  the  only  branch  of  the  silk  business  which  has  not 
materially  suflfered  from  these  discouragements.  At  present,  silk  tabareas 
of  great  beauty,  and  rich  silk  velvets,  equal  to  those  of  France,  are  manu- 
factured in  Dublin.  * 

The  chief  towns  in  Leinster  are  Dublin,  Kilkenny,  Drogheda,  Wexford, 
Maryboro,  Mullingar,  and  Trim. 

Dublin,  the  principal  town  in  Leinster,  and  the  capital  of  Ireland,  is 
situated  at  the  margin  of  a  beautiful  bay,  on  a  generally  fiat  piece  of  coun- 
try, through  which  flows  the  river  Liffey,  and  is,  therefore,  agreeably 
placed  both  for  cotnmerce  and  the  accommodation  of  a  large  population. 
In  point  of  size,  Dublin  occupies  a  place  between  Edinburgh  and  London, 
and  its  appearance  never  fails  to  surprise  and  delight  the  stranger.  In  ex- 
ternal aspect,  it  is  essentially  an  English  town,  being  built  of  brick  in  a 
neat  and  regular  manner,  but  abounding  in  a  class  of  elegant  public  struc- 
tures of  stone,  which  resemble  the  more  substantial  embellishments  of  Paris 
and  other  continental  cities.  The  river,  flowing  from  west  to  east,  divides 
the  city  into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  and  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  gen- 
eral plan.  The  leading  thoroughfares  of  the  city  are  easily  comprehended. 
First,  from  east  to  west,  there  is  the  double  line  of  houses  and  quays  border- 
ing upon  the  river,  the  lower  part  of  which  forms  a  harbor,  and  is  crowded 
with  vessels.  Crossing  this  line  at  right  angles,  is  the  great  line  formed  by 
Sackville,  Westmoreland  and  Graflon  streets,  the  first  and  second  of  which 
are  connected  Irr  Giriisle  Bridge,  the  lowest  in  a  range  of  eight  or  nine 
which  span  the  nvet  at  various  distances  from  each  other.  Parallel  to  the 
quays,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  there  is  a  shorter  arterial  line  of 
great  importance,  formed  by  College  Green,  Dame-street,  Castle-street,  and 
Thomas-street,  being  terminated  to  the  east  by  the  buildings  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Though  the  ancient  part  of  the  city  occupies  the  south  bank  of  the 
river,  there  is  a  portion  of  the  mean  and  elegant  on  both  sides  ;  the  streets 
and  squares  of  the  wealthy  being  here,  contrary  to  the  usual  rule,  in  the 
north-east  and  south-east  districts.  All  the  great  lines  are  formed  by 
houses  of  lofly  and  elegant  proportions,  chiefly  devoted  to  commerce  ;  and 
perhaps  no  city  can  present  a  more  splendid  series  of  shops  and  warehouses. 
Sackville-street,  a  hundred  perches  in  length  and  six  in  width,  with  a  noble 
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monumental  pillar  in  the  centre,  and  some  of  the  finest  public  buildings  ii 
the  world  lending  it  their  ofTect,  must  impress  every  one  as  something 
worthy  of  a  great  city.  The  spaciousness  of  several  of  the  squares  in  the 
aristocratic  districts  is  equally  impressive.  Merion  Square  is  half,  and 
St.  Stephen's  Green  nearly  a  whole  mile,  in  circumference,  the  latter  coo- 
laining  seventeen  acres  of  pleasure-ground  in  the  centre. 

On  first  walking  into  the  streets  of  Dublin,  the  stran^^er  is  apt  to  see,  in 
the  throng  of  carriages  and  footrpassengcrs,  nothing  more  than  what  be  tir 
pects  to  fmd  in  all  larcre  cities.  He  so<m  observes,  however,  that,  besidei 
the  luxurious  class  who  occupy  the  better  kind  of  vehicles,  and  the  busj, 
well-dressed  crowd  who  move  along  the  footways,  there  is  a  great  multitude 
of  mean  and  mendicant  figures,  such  as  are  only  to  be  found  in  a  small  pro- 
portion in  other  cities.  This  is  the  very  first  peculiar  feature  which  the 
stranger  detects  in  Dublin,  and  it  is  an  unfortunate  one.  It  is  explained 
when  we  learn,  that,  of  the  large  population  of  Dublin — supposed  to  approach 
three  hundred  thousand — fully  three-fourths  are  beneath  what  is  recognized 
in  Britain  as  the  middle  rank.  Thus  the  most  respectable  streets  in  Dvih 
lin,  and  the  most  elegant  figures  which  appear  in  them,  seem  isolated  in  the 
midst  of  penury  and  meanness. 

The  public  buildings  of  Dublin  boast  an  elegance  much   above  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  general  character  of  the  city.     In  sailing  op 
the  river,  the  eye  is  first  attracted  by  the  Custom-house,  a  large  and  splea- 
did  edifice  in  the  well-known  t.iste  of  the  Adams,  surmounted  by  a  dome, 
and  very  happily  situated  uinm  the  north  quay.     The  Post-OfEce,  in  Sack- 
ville  street,  is  in  tli.it  graver  torni  of  the  Grecian  style  which  has  more  re- 
cently come  into  favor,  extending  alM>vc  two  hundred  feet  in  front,  with  t 
noble  portico  surmounted  by  a  pediment.     Opposite    to  it  is   a  pillar  in 
honor  of  Nelson,  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  that  hero.     At  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  Sackville-street  is  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  a  beautiful   building, 
with  which  is  closely  connected  the  more  celebrated  Rotunda,  together  with 
an  extensive  plot  of  ornamental  ground.     The  Four  Courts — also  a  roost 
superb  structure— overlooks  the  river  at  a  point  considerably  removed  to 
the  west,  and  completes  the  list  of  remarkable  buildings  in  the  northeni 
division  of  the  city.     To  the  south  of  the  river,  the  objects  worthy  of  espe- 
cial notice  are  more  numerous.     The  buildings  of  the  University  (founded 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  l*V.h2)  occupy  a  conspicuous  situation  on  the  great 
transverse  line  of  streets  which  has  alreadv  been  mentioned.     Beneath  an 
elegant  Grecian  front  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  an  archway  gives  ad- 
mission to  a  Buccessicm  of  spacious  scpiares,   chiefly  composed   of  brick 
domestic  buildings,  and   containing  a  theatre  for  examinations,  a  museum, 
a  chapel,  a  refectory,  a  library,  and   other   apartments  necessary  for  the 
business  of  the  institution.     In  the  museum  is  preserved  an  ancient  harp, 
generally  represented  as  that  of  Brian  Boroihme,  a  famous  Irish  king  of  the 
tenth  century.     There  are  usually  about  two  thousand  students  in  atten- 
dance at  the  University.     Divided   from  this  building  only  by  the  breadth 
of  a  street,  is  the  Bank  of  Ireland — formerly  the  place  of  assembly  of  the 
Irish  Houses  of  Parliament.     The  deep  colonnaded  front  of  this  building 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  architecture,  not  only  in  the  Britbh 
dominions,  but  in  the  world  :  it  carries  a  charm  like  a  fine  picture.     The 
hall  where  once  the  Commons  of  Ireland  assembled — where  the  eloquence 
of  a  Grattan,  a  Curran,  and  a  Flood,  was  once  heard — is  now  altered  to 
suit  the  purposes  of  a  telling  r(X)m ;  but  the  House  of  Peers  remains  exactly 
as  it  was  led  by  that  assembly,  being  only  occasionally  used  for  meetinga 
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of  the  Bank  directorate.     The  latter  is  a  small  but  handsome  hall,  adorned 
with  tapestry  representing  transactions  in  the  subjugation  of  Ireland  by  king 
William — the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  the  breaking  of  the  boom,  and  so  forth,  . 
as  also  a  few  appropriate  inscriptions. 

In  Kildare-street,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  College  and  Bank,  the 
halls  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Dublin  present  a  powerful  claim  to  the  atten- 
tion of  strangers,  in  the  great  variety  of  curiosities,  pictures  and  models, 
with  which  they  are  filled.  The  Castle  is  the  next  object  worthy  of  notice. 
This  ancient  seat  of  the  viceregal  government,  to  which  rumors  of  plots 
and  insurrections  have  been  so  often  brought  by  terror-struck  spies  or  re- 
morseful participators,  is  placed  on  slightly  elevated  ground,  in  the  midst 
of  the  old  or  southern  division  of  the  city.  It  consists  of  two  courts,  con- 
taining certain  public  offices,  and  the  apartments  of  state  used  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  In  the  lower  Court  is  the  Castle  Chapel,  a  beautifully  con- 
structed and  beautifully  furnished  modern  Gothic  place  of  worship,  the  whole 
materials  of  which  are  of  Irish  production,  and  which  cost  above  <£40,000. 
The  service  performed  here  every  Sunday  forenoon,  graced  as  it  is  by  the 
finest  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  while  a  rich  **  religious  light "  streams 
through  stained  windows,  and  is  reflected  from  the  gorgeous  stalls  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  things  in  Dub- 
lin. The  state-apartments  of  the  viceroy  are  in  the  taste  of  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  and  are  elegant,  but  not  remarkable  for  grandeur.  In  one 
is  a  bust  of  Chesterfield,  who  was  Lord-Lieutenant  in  1745.  TIk  most  re- 
markable room  is  the  ball-room,  denominated  St.  Patrick's  Hall,  which  is 
spacious  and  lofiy,  and  among  other  attractions  has  a  ceiling  ornamented 
with  pictures,  representing  transactions  in  the  history  of  Ireland. 

In  Ireland,  old  ecclesiastical  structures  are  usually  more  curious  for  their 
antiquity  than  their  beauty.  Accordingly,  the  exterior  of  St.  Patrick's 
and  Christ  church,  the  two  cathedrals  of  Dublin,  is  apt  to  appear  ungainly 
to  an  eye  fresh  from  Westminster  or  Melrose.  In  the  former  building, 
nevertheless,  the  interior  of  the  choir,  in  which  service  is  usually  performed, 
will  impress  every  mind  by  its  lofly  proportions,  its  pompous  monuments, 
and  the  dark  stalls  and  niches,  surmounted  with  the  helmets  and  banners 
of  the  knights  of  the  order  of  St.  Patrick.  In  visiting  this  ancient  church, 
the  predominant  thought  is — Swift.  We  look  for  his  dwelling  as  we  ap- 
proach, and  for  his  tomb  when  we  enter — such  is  the  power  which  genius 
has  of  fixing  the  feelings  of  men  for  all  time  upon  every  external  thing 
connected  with  it !  The  deanery  still  exists  in  St.  Kevin-street,  containing 
the  portrait  of  Swift,  from  which  all  the  engraved  likenesses  have  been  de- 
rived. The  streets  immediately  surrounding  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  are 
the  meanest  and  vilest  in  the  city.  The  houses  have  a  ruinous  and  forlorn 
look,  and  the  pavements  are  crowded  with  a  population  of  the  most 
wretched  order.  These  streets  are  filled  with  shops,  but  the  trades  to 
which  they  are  defoted  serve  rather  to  betray  the  misery  than  to  manifest 
the  comfort  of  the  people.  Dealers  in  old  clothes,  pawn-brokers,  spirit- 
dealers,  and  persons  trading  in  ofials,  almost  the  only  kinds  of  animal  food 
indulged  in  by  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  abound. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  Dublin,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  is  the 
celebrated  public  promenade  denominated  the  Phosnix  Park,  said  to  consist 
of  about  a  thousand  acres.  Not  only  does  this  park  greatly  exceed  those 
of  London  in  extent,  but  it  is  questionable  if  even  the  Regent's  Park,  afler 
all  the  expense  incurred  in  ornamenting  it,  will  ever  match  this  domain  in 
beauty.    The  ground  is  of  an  undulating  character,  and  is  covered  with 
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groups  of  fine  old  timber  and  shrubbery,  amidst  which  are  the  domeae 
residences  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  his  principal  officers,  besides  sane 
other  public  buildin^rs,  and  a  tall  obelisk  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Welliaf* 
ton's  victories.  A  zoological  garden  has  lately  been  added  to  the  other 
attractions  of  the  Park. 

Dublin  possesses  a  number  of  beneficiary  institutions,  conducted  oo  i 
scale  of  great  liberality ;  also  several  religious  and  educational  soctetieL 
whose  operations  are  extended  over  the  whole  kingdom.  The  trade  cirrid 
on  in  the  town  refers  chiefly  to  home  consumption  ;  and,  excepting  tabinett 
or  poplins,  it  is  not  distinguished  as  the  seat  of  any  manufacture.     Tbeie 

is  very  little  foreign  export  from  Dublin.     Its  principal  im|>ort8  are timber, 

from  the  Baltic  ;  tallow,  hemp,  and  tar,  from  Russia  ;  wine  and  fruits,  from 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal;  tobacco,  bark,  and  spices,  from  Holland' 
and  sugar,  from  the  West  India  Islands. 

The  most  important  branch  of  its  commerce  is  that  carried  on  with  Fng. 
land,  chiefly  in  connection  with  Liver|>ool,  to  whose  market  there  are  now 
large  exports  of  native  produce.  Though  the  Liffey  forms  the  harbor  of 
the  port,  vessels  of  large  burden,  and  steamlMmts,  have  an  opportunity  of 
preferring  the  harbor  of  Kingston,  (formerly  called  Dunlearj,)  at  the  moutk 
of  the  bay,  on  its  southern  side.  This  harlM)r,  which  is  constructed  od  a 
magnificent  scale,  with  the  neat  town  adjacent,  may  at  all  times  be  readily 
reached  by  a  railway  from  Dublin,  which  proves  a  great  convenience  to  the 
inhabitants.  At  the  op|X)site  side  of  the  bay  from  Kingston,  is  Howth, 
whose  celebrated  **  hill"  forms  a  distinguishing  land-mark. 

The  number  of  light  private  vehicles  in  Dublin  is  one  of  its  roost  r» 
markable  distinctive  features.     These  are  generally  of  the  kind  called  cm, 
drawn  by  one  horse,  and  having  a  seat  on  each  side,  admitting  of  two  or 
more  persons  sitting  with  their  faces  outwards.     To  keep   a  car  is  one  of 
the   highest  aims  of  the  ambition  of  a  Dublin  tradesman.      *'  Previous  to 
the  Union,"  says  an  intelligent  writer,  who  has  been  consulted  with  advan- 
tage, "  Dublin  was   the  constant  residence  of  271   temporal   and   spiritual 
peers,  and  300  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.     At   present  about 
half  a  dozen  peers,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  members  of  the   House  of  Com- 
mons, have  a  settled  dwelling  within   its  precincts.     OtJier  persons  of  this 
exalted   cla.«is  of  society,  wli<»m  business  or  amusement  may  draw  to  the 
capital  occasionally,  take  up  their  residence  at  the  hotels,  which  are  nume- 
rous in   the  city.     The    resident  gentry  of  Dublin  now  amount  to  about 
2,000  families,  including  clergymen  and  physicians,  besides  nearly  an  equal 
number  of  lawyers  and    attorneys,  who   occasionally   reside   there.     The 
families  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce  are  calculated  at  about  5,000,  and 
the  whole  may  yield  a  |H>pulati<m  of  ()0,(MH)  or  70,000  in  the   higher  and 
middle  ranks  of  society.     The  change  which  has  taken  place,  though  inju- 
rious to  commercial  prosperity,  has,  perhaps,  in  an  equal  proportion  proved 
beneficial  to  public  morals ;  the  general  character  of  the  inhabitants,  which 
was  once  gay  and  dissipated,  has  now  become  more  serious  and  religiooB, 
and  those  sums  formerly  lavished  on   expensive  pleasures,  are  now  happily 
converted   to  purposes  of  a  more   exalted   Uiiture.     Formerly  there  were 
seven    theatres   well-supported;   at  present,  the  only  one   which   remains 
is  frequently  thinly   attended.     Clul>-houses  and  gaming-tables  are  nearly 
deserted  ;  and  even  among  the  lower  classes,  vice  of  every  kind  has  visibly 
diminished.     In   1831,  the  population   of  Dublin  was  204,155;    and  in 
1841,  it  was  238,531. 

Kilkenny,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the 
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Rirer  Nore,  was  formerly  a  town  of  great  consequence,  as  its  ancient 
castle,  the  ruins  of  its  embattled  walls,  and  churches  testify.  Till  lately  it 
carried  on  a  considerable  trade  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths  and 
blankets ;  hut  these  branches  have  in  a  great  degree  fallen  off,  and  the 
business  is  now  confined  to  the  retail  of  necessaries  for  its  inhabitants,  and 
the  sale  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  district.  The  city  contains 
several  good  streets,  which  are  respectably  inhabited,  both  by  private  fami- 
lies and  tradesmen  ;  but  the  suburbs  are  miserable.  The  most  conspicuous 
ornament  of  the  city  is  the  fine  baronial  castle  of  the  Marquis  of  Ormond, 
full  of  historical  associations,  rising  boldly  over  the  Nore.  The  Cathedral 
of  St.  Canice,  built  in  1202,  is  not  excelled  by  any  of  the  ancient  ecclesi- 
astical buildings  in  the  kingdom,  except  St.  Patrick's  and  Christ  Church, 
in  Dublin.  The  town  possesses  a  number  of  respectable  schools,  and  vari- 
ous asylums  and  beneficiary  institutions.  Near  the  town  there  is  a  marble 
quarry  of  considerable  local  importance.  Population  in  1831,  23,741 ; 
and  in  1841,  23,625,  being  a  diminution  of  116. 

Drogheda,  (a  county  within  itself,)  situated  on  the  Boyne,  in  the 
line  of  road  from  Dublin  to  Belfast,  is  a  town  of  respectable  appearance, 
and  the  seat  of  an  industrious  population.  From  the  time  the  English  set- 
tled in  Ireland,  this  town  was  called  Tredagh,  and  considered  of  such  im- 
portance, that  Parliaments  were  formerly  held  in  it.  In  1649,  it  was 
stormed  by  Cromwell,  and  the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword,  except  a  few 
who  were  transported  to  America.  Several  steamers  ply  regularly  between 
Drogheda  and  Liverpool  or  Glasgow,  carrying  out  corn,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs, 
and  fowls,  and  bringing  back  cotton  cloth,  timber,  leather,  tobacco,  salt, 
and  iron.  Drogheda  contains  three  Episcopal  churches — St.  Peter's,  St. 
Mary's,  and  St.  Mark's,  which  is  a  chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Peter's ;  four 
Roman  Catholic  chapels,  two  convents,  and  a  friary.  The  chief  civic 
buildings  are  a  handsome  tholsel,  custom-house,  mayoralty-house,  jail,  and 
linen-hall.  Its  principal  manufactories  are  a  flax-mill,  two  founderies,  salt 
works,  a  distillery,  three  breweries,  &c.  There  are,  besides,  several  large 
flour-mills,  and  a  soap  and  candle  manufactory.  There  is  a  salmon-fishery 
on  the  Boyne,  close  to  the  town  ;  and  cod,  haddock,  plaice,  soles,  and  gur- 
net, are  abundantly  caught  along  the  coast.  The  linen  trade  is  still  carried 
on  in  Drogheda.  The  time  of  its  greatest  prosperity  was  from  1814  to 
1820,  during  which  period  4,000  pieces  of  linen  were  averaged  to  be  the 
weekly  product.  There  was  also  a  temporary  revival  of  the  cotton  trade 
in  this  town  ;  but  in  the  commercial  panic  of  1825-'6,  many  of  the  Drog- 
heda weavers  passed  over  to  Manchester  and  Oldham,  others  went  to 
France,  and  a  large  body  emigrated  to  America,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  cotton  business  ceased.  The  population  in  1831,  was  17,366;  and  in 
1841,  IO,\i(iU. 

The  Province  op  Munster  contains  six  counties :  Clare,  Cork,  Kerry, 
Limerick,  Tipperary,  and  Waterford,  and  may  be  considered  as  that  part  of 
Ireland  in  which  the  national  character,  and  the  national  habits  of  all 
kinds,  are  maintained  in  their  greatest  purity.  Some  of  the  largest  seats 
of  population  in  th^  island,  as  the  cities  of  Cork,  Waterford,  and  Limerick, 
are  situated  in  Munater.  The  province  contains  many  tracts  of  beautiful 
scenery,  and  one  in  particular,  which  is  allowed  to  be  unequalled  in  the 
kinordom — the  celebrated  lake  district  at  Killarney. 

The  Lakes  of  Killarney  are  situated  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountainous 
county  of  Kerry,  and  are  annually  visited  by  travellers  from  all  parts  of  the 
island,  as  well  as  from  neighboring  countries.     They  are  three  in  number. 
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of  unequal   j«izo,    and   consiiloral)Iy   varied   with   respect    to   surroundinff 
flceniTv,  tlniii;rli  that  may  l>t'  descrilied  as  generally  of  a  mountainous  c]tt^ 
arttT.     J^iL-nii-LANK,  or  the  Lower-Lake,  by  far  the  largest  of  the  three,  ii 
skirtpfl  on  one  side  hy  the  lev<il  and  well-cultivated  country  surroundinf 
the  pl.-asant   village  <if  Killarney  ;  on  the  other  side   rise   the  Gleni  ii2 
Tf»mi«'<*  Mountains.     In  this  lake  there  arc  a  nnmber  of  wooded  islands, 
onf"  I  if  which  contains  the  ruins  of  an  abhey,  and  another   the   remains  oi 
nn  antiMfif  castle.     On  the  shore,  towards  the  east,  is  the  beautiful   ruin  of 
Murkr..*'*  Ah!)ey.     Diviilrd  from  the  Ixjwer  Lnkc  hy  the  fine  wooded  prO" 
nmriiiiry  of  Muckross,  hut  arrcssilile  hy  tw«>  channels  of  level  water   is  the 
Miiiilir-  Lakf\  ciilleil   also  Turk   Luke,  from  the  name  of  the   mountain  it 
whn*^o  t'<M>t  it  rrposes.     Over  and  ahove  tin;  islands  which  stud  the  surface, 
rh*-  l»»-:Hity  iifthfs**  two  sli<'rts<»f  water  may  he  said  tf>  consist  in  the  irrejroi 
I:ir   )iriiniontf>ries    and    slopes,  tri'nt'rally   wiNxled.  hy  which    they   are  sor- 
roiindi'd,  and  alM)ve  which  tlir   mountains  tower   in  sterile   grandeur.    la 
nmitv  III  Niks  of  tlu*  scrnrry,  I'lcijrant  mansions  hn^k  out  upon  the  lakes:  in 
oiln-r*.  I  III*  mountain  stmims  arc   >vvn  di'scendin<r  in   ^litteriuff   cascadei 
Th«-   r}f|M«r    Lakr.  thr   third  of  the  series,  is  three  miles  apart   from  the 
mi'hil'-  iin<'.  on  a  liiirtier   level,  .'uid  totally  eMilM>somed   amidst  the  hills.    A 
•■fr*-  nil  di'-f'fndini;  frf»m  one  to  the  other  can  l>e  passed  in  a  boat  '  and  ati 
pnrii'  III  ir  plarc  on  tlu'  p:is«i;iirr.  it  is  common  for  tourists  to  have  a  bugle 
p!fw«l.  m  ord«T  to  nijoy  the   i>ti-r(-{>e:itin;r  echoes  which   it  awakes   in  the 
n«  iL'hU'»nii:r  hills.     The  r|)per  Lnke,  havinjr  the  w«MKied  heights   of  Deri- 
nimjljy  on  one  siile,  tlie  rouiid-hended  Purple  M«iuiitaiiis  cm  the  other  and, 
;i!  Km-  fie  id.  the  h.ire  many-culored  ridue  of  Mactrjljicuddy's  Keeks  while 
tli.-  -iirfi'-r  i-  broken  bv  a  variety  of  sylvan   islets,  presents    a  landscape  of 
eri'h  tiMiriL'    Inveline-**.     In  ci)niierti(»n  with  the   lakes,  there   is   a   narrow 
ruL'-f'  '1  *'»b*,  named  Dunhw,  whirh  is  usually  taken  in  by  a  tourist  in  a  sor* 
vev  "t"  I  hi-  fine  scenery. 

A  MM. Ill'  otlH-r  l>rautilul  pi  .ices  in  MiiiiMer,  we  can  only  particularize 
r;i<rr' irriir.  a  riiL'jr«'d  and  moM  pictiiresjjue  v.ile  near  the  head  of  Dantry 
15 1\.  tin-  biiiks  «»f  the  BlackuMier,  between  Lismore  and  Youirhal.'tbf 
|{i'.'  r  L't\  behiw  IJork,  and  tlu'  fine  nnturnl  h.irbor,  (the  Cove  <»f  Cork,) 
III  ■•. ».:'!»  It  I'-rrninati"* ;  and  the  hifty  iron-bound  coa.sts  of  Clare  amidfl 
•/.  fji'  ^   If  ^'>iiif  Hrrries  of  unconimon  ^^randeiir. 

i  •  ■  .il  III  tin-  •^oiiilierri  p:iri-i  of  Liinrrick  :iiid  Tipperary  is  perhnpjt  net 
.•  ■  '  r  III  f'riiliiy  to  any  pnrtion  of  Kuropr.  The  C«)rkaRs  lands  of  the 
<'  '  '  f  I'l  ih«-  ^fiilfb-ii  Viile  ofthe  hitler,  are  celebrated  for  their  extraor- 
•:    .   •     '  '  r.fii    •      Tli'-e  di-iriits  are  rhii-lly  :ippro|»riated  to  the  feeding  of 

•,    •  /    \V)M-:!i    hii-l»:iiMlry   is  niltivntrd  throiiirhout   the  lime-stoDe 

':      '         '  '   1  .:i;.'  rr^rv.  Cl.ire.  .md  Limerick,  while  dairy  farmin|r  i.*«  f'>llowed 

■.'     f,   f:.Mrirt-.or  Krrry  .iisfl   WMiert-rd.    'The  piualo  culture 

...         • .  '  .     .;.;.;>  t).f'  M.-iiii-^nfnn  over-deii^e  population,  is  ea^rly  pursued 

'    •  .'    •   •     A.'."i"   proiirii-e:  and   it   is  a  deploriible    faet,*^ that  a  large 

.,   .  ';,;,!  ;H'wi   ho  r  ijo  other  food  duriiiir  the  greater  part  of  the 

;    •   /•         r  rr/j-    let  iii  l:!r;re  <livi>inim  of  fr.»m  15(1  to  4<MI  acres,  at 

'•        r        .   '  J  ,'"  ■'•  r'-.     In  tl  e  dairies  of  the  county  of  Cork,  the  ffreit 

•/    -  'I  '■•  ''-r,  »^  '"  iiouiicoiimHiii  tliiiii:  to  have  from  one  totwo 

■     ...    f,  ,,f',r:t      the  ridvant.iire  of  whieh  is,  that  a  cask  is  filled  it 

....         '.!   fl," -ime  churniuj.      The  sweet  thick  cream  only  is 

^     .        .      .  •:   'M^«'.'rv    /Homing.      The  pastures  of  these  dairy-farms  are 

.   /     ;      .    .  '"'-.    i/i'l    •^'-  never  broken  up  for  tillajje,  experience  having 

i4bv^         >    '««'/;   f4rrii<:rrt  that  the  older  the  sward  the  richer  is  the  milk. 
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8ome  of  these  grass  lands  have  not  been  ploughed  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years. 

Daily  labourers  are  usually  paid  from  8d.  to  lOd.  per  day ;  or,  if  engaged 
by  the  year,  from  6d.  to  8d.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
laborer  has  a  house,  and  grass  for  a  cow,  at  what  is  called  a  moderate  rent, 
and  which,  in  the  estimation  of  the  laborer,  is  equivalent  to  additional  wages. 
The  food  of  a  great  part  of  the  Munster  peasantry  consists  of  potatoes ;  to 
this  is  usually  added  milk,  and,  if  they  live  near  the  sea,  haak  or  herrings. 
In  Cork,  but  few  of  the  laboring  poor  have  cows,  because  milk  can  be  had 
in  abundance  at  a  moderate  price  at  the  dairies.  It  is,  however,  very 
customary  to  have  ewes,  which  not  only  supply  a  tolerable  quantity  of  milk, 
but  furnish  clothing.  The  women  spin  and  dye  the  fleeces,  and  have  them 
woven  into  thick  frieze,  and  fulled  at  the  village  fulling-mill ;  from  this 
practice,  the  southern  Munster  men  are  remarkably  well  clothed.  The 
cottages,  or  rather  cabins,  are,  generally  speaking,  wretched ;  but  it  may  be 
stated,  that  in  the  dwellings  and  furniture  of  the  people  there  is  a  growing 
improvement. 

Generally  speaking,  the  trade  of  Munster  consists  in  the  export  of  provis- 
ions and  agricultural  produce,  as  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes,  to  a  large 
amount. 

There  is  on  the  Shannon  an  active  fishery  for  trout,  herrings,  &c.,  and 
abundance  of  excellent  fish  are  sent  into  Limerick,  Ennis,  Kilrush,  and  to 
the  county  of  Kerry.  Along  the  coast  of  Cork  there  is  a  fishery  for  pilchards, 
herrings,  and  other  kinds  of  fish,  which  are  caught  in  great  quantities,  so 
that  frequently  the  farmers  manure  the  fields  with  sprats. 

The  leading  towns  of  Munster  are  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Waterford.  The 
name  Cork  is  derived  from  the  Irish  word  Corcah,  which  signifies  a  marsh. 
This  city,  which  ranks  as  the  second  in  Ireland  with  respect  to  population 
and  commercial  importance,  stands  on  the  River  Lee,  which,  through 
several  channels,  pours  its  waters  into  the  harbor,  from  whence  the  tide 
flows  to  some  distance  above  the  town.  The  streets  are  built  along  the 
river  channels,  which,  being  all  quayed,  give  the  city  somewhat  of  a  Venetian 
character  :  of  late  years,  however,  the  narrower  have  been  arched  over,  and 
only  the  main  streams,  in  which  the  merchant  vessels  lie,  left  open. 

The  Episcopal  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  Cork  consist  of  seven 
parish  churches,  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Fin  Barry,  St.  Luke's  Chapel  of 
Ease  and  Free  Church,  the  Chapel  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and 
the  Church  of  St.  MichaePs  at  Blackrock,  with  other  churches  lately 
built.  There  are  seven  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  and  four  friaries. — 
There  are  numerous  dissentng  chapels — two  meeting-houses  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  one  for  the  Primitive  Wesleyans,  one  for  Anabaptists,  two 
for  Presbyterians,  one  for  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  two  for  two  other 
small  bodies  of  dissenters.  The  principal  public  buildings  are,  the  Bishop's 
Palace,  which  stands  on  a  height  overlooking  the  town  ;  a  new  jail,  a  little 
to  the  west  of  the  city ;  the  Custom-house,  large  and  handsome  barracks, 
the  City  Library,  the  Reading-Rooms,  the  infirmaries,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Steam-Packet  Office,  and  a  well-built  and  spacious  court- 
house, having  in  front  a  pediment  supported  on  six  Corinthian  columns  and 
surmounted  by  an  emblematic  groupe  of  colossal  figures. 

Cork  boasts  of  many  schools — the  Blue-Coat  Hospital,  for  twenty-two 
sons  of  reduced  Protestants ;  the  Green-Coat  Hospital,  for  twenty  children 
of  each  sex,  to  be  brought  up  Protestants;  the  Cove  Street  Infant,  Diocesan, 
Lancastrian,  and  Female  Orphan  Schools;  the  diocesan  schools  for  the 
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united  diocese  of  Cork  and  Ross,  and  a  free  school  founded  by  Archdeacoo 
Pomeroy. 

Among  the  charitable  institutions  in  the  city  are — Bertridge's  Charity, 
where  are  maintained  seven  old  Protestant  soldiers ;  Skiddy's  Almshouse, 
where  twelve  aged  women  receive  <£29  yearly ;  Dean's  Schools,  where  forty 
poor  children  are  clothed  and  taught  gratis.  There  is,  besides,  a  masonic 
female  orphan  asylum,  and  several  almshouses.  Indeed,  in  proportion  to 
its  size  and  wealth,  the  city  of  Cork  bears  a  peculiarly  high  character  for 
benevolence. 

There  are  five  societies  here,  whose  objects  are  almost  entirely  scientific 
— ^the  Royal  Cork  Institution,  the  Cuvierian,  the  Scientific  and  Literarj 
Societies,  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  the  School  and  Library  in  Cook- 
street  ;  one  public  subscription,  and  several  circulating  libraries ;  eighteen 
Protestant  societies,  devoted  to  religious  purposes ;  four  benevolent  socie* 
ties,  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed ;  five  philanthropic  societies,  two  lunatic 
asylums,  and  a  school  for  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  poor  in  George's- 
street. 

The  chief  exports  of  Cork  are  grain,  butter,  cattle,  and  provisions;  its 
chief  imports,  wine,  tea,  sugar,  and  coals.  From  the  parliamentary  returns, 
it  appears  that  the  average  annual  number  of  vessels  entering  the  port  is^ 
British,  135,  tonnage,  26,000 ;  and  foreign,  29,  tonnage,  3,500.  Steam- 
vessels  communicate  between  Cork  and  Dublin,  Bristol  and  Liverpool;  and 
steamboats  also  ply  daily  between  Cork  and  Cove.  The  population  of  Cork, 
according  to  the  census  of  1831,  was  107,016,  and  in  1841  it  amounted  to 
only  106,055. 

Limerick,  the  chief  city  of  the  west  of  Ireland,  is  situated  on  the  Shan- 
non, near  the  place  where  that  noble  river  expands  into  an  estuary.  It 
consists  of  the  Old  and  New  Town,  respectively  situated  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  river,  and  connected  by  an  elegant  modern  bridge.  The 
new  city  contains  many  good  streets,  filled  with  handsome  shops ;  but  the 
old  town  is  confined,  dirty,  decayed,  and  inhabited  by  a  very  miserable 
population.  Limerick  contains  a  handsome  cathedral  of  some  antiquity, 
situated  in  the  old  part  of  the  city,  six  Episcopal  churches  and  a  chapel  of 
ease,  meeting-houses  belonging  to  the  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  the 
Society  of  Friends,  with  five  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  three  friaries,  and 
one  nunnery.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  Exchange,  the  City 
Court-house,  the  City  and  County  Jail,  the  Police  Barrack,  the  CustoD- 
house,  the  Commercial  Buildings,  the  Linen-Hall,  the  Market,  and  two 
banks.  The  principal  school  at  Limerick  is  the  Diocesan,  but  there  are 
many  private  day  and  boarding  schools.  There  are  many  charitable  institu- 
tions, as  the  County  Hospital ;  the  House  of  Industry  for  the  aged  and 
infirm,  widows,  orphans,  young  females,  and  deserted  children ;  the  Corpo- 
ration Almshouse;  Dr.  HalFs  and  Mrs.  Villier's  Almshouses. 

With  regard  to  the  trade  of  Limerick,  it  has  been  observed,  that  though 
it  has  increased  with  the  extension  of  the  city,  it  has  done  so  by  no  means  in 
an  adequate  proportion,  when  its  peculiar  advantages  are  considered ;  the 
Shannon,  which  connects  it  with  Clare,  Kerry,  Waterford,  and  Tipperarji 
affording  it  innumerable  commercial  facilities.  The  quays  of  Limerick  tf* 
nevertheless  a  scene  of  considerable  bustle,  though  chiefly  frequented  by 
vessels  for  the  export  of  the  native  produce.  Provisions  to  the  amount  of 
75,000  tons  are  here  shipped  annually.  The  population  of  Limerick,  io 
1831,  was  estimated  to  be  66,555,  but  in  1841,  only  65,296. 

Waterford,  the  chief  town  of  the  county  bearing  its  name,  and  a  large 
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sea-port,  is  situated  on  the  Suir,  a  few  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  sea. 
Native  produce,  to  the  value  of  ^,000,000,  is  annually  exported  from  this 
city ;  but  the  imports  are  comparatively  unimportant.  There  is  here  a  fine 
cathedral,  founded  by  the  CEstmen,  and  endowed  with  lands  by  King  John, 
and  several  churches,  meeting-houses  for  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Society 
of  Friends,  a  Trench  church  for  the  Huguenots,  and  several  abbeys  and 
friaries.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  Bishop's  Palace,  the  Exchange, 
and  the  City  Jail.  Among  its  schools  are  the  Latin  Free-school,  and  the 
Blue  Boys'  Free-school,  in  which  seventy-five  are  instructed  and  partly 
clothed  gratis,  and  the  boys  apprenticed  to  different  trades.  The  population 
in  1831  was  28,820,  and  in  1841,  29,288. 

The  most  northerly  of  the  provinces  is  Ulster,  containing  the  cocinties 
of  Antrim,  Armagh,  Cavan,  Donegal,  Down,  Fermanagh,  Derry,  Monaghan, 
and  Tyrone.  The  province  of  Ulster  is  hilly.  The  scenery  is  in  general 
picturesque,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  its  chief  towns,  Derry,  Belfast,  and 
Armagh.  In  the  county  of  Antrim,  the  country  from  Glenarm  to  Bengore 
Head  presents  a  succession  of  striking  and  romantic  views.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  of  this  scenery  is  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  basaltic 
columns  with  which  it  abounds,  and  of  which  the  arrangement  is  strikingly 
displayed  in  Fair  Head  and  the  Giant's  Causeway.  Bengore,  one  of  the 
promontories  of  the  Causeway,  lies  about  seven  miles  west  of  the  little  town 
of  Ballycastle;  though  generally  described  as  a  single  headland,  it  is  com- 
posed of  many  small  capes  and  bays,  each  bearing  its  own  proper  name,  and 
of  these  capes  the  most  perfect  is  Pleaskin.  The  summit  of  Pleaskin  is 
covered  with  a  thin  grassy  sod,  which  lies  upon  the  rock,  the  surface  of 
which  is  cracked  and  shivered.  About  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  top,  the 
rock  begins  to  assume  a  columnar  character,  and  standing  perpendicularly 
to  the  horizon,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  magnificent  colonnade,  supported 
on  a  foundation  of  rock  nearly  sixty  feet  in  height.  About  eight  miles  from 
Pleaskin  is  Fair  Head,  the  easternmost  head  of  the  causeway,  which  pre- 
sents a  huge  mass  of  columnar  stones,  of  coarse  texture,  but  many  of  them 
more  than  two  hundred  feet  in  height.  Some  of  these  gigantic  stones  seem 
to  have  fallen  from  the  top,  and  now  present  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator  the 
appearance  of  groups  of  artificial  ruins.  The  part  which  may  more  properly 
be  called  the  Giant's  Causeway,  is  a  kind  of  a  pier,  projecting  from  the 
base  of  a  steep  promontory  some  hundred  feet  into  the  sea :  it  is  composed 
of  the  heads  of  pillars  of  basalt,  which  are  placed  in  close  contact  with  each 
other,  forming  a  sort  of  polygonal  pavement,  somewhat  like  the  appearance 
of  a  solid  honeycomb.  Th^  pillars  are  jointed,  and  their  articulation 
curiously  exact,  the  convex  termination  of  one  joint  always  fitting  with 
precision  into  a  concave  socket  in  the  next.  Within  about  two  miles  of  the 
Giant's  Causeway  stands  Dunluce  Castle,  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  rock 
whose  base  is  washed  by  the  ocean,  by  the  ravages  of  which  great  part  of 
the  building  was  suddenly  swept  from  its  foundation.  The  mansion  and 
offices  stand  upon  the  mainland,  divided  from  the  fortress  by  a  deep  cut 
which  separates  the  rock  on  which  the  castle  is  placed.  Over  this  chasm 
lies  the  only  approach  to  the  building,  along  what  was  one  of  the  walls  of 
the  draw-bridge  ;  should  the  passenger  miss  his  footing  on  this  narrow  path, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  protection  on  either  side  to  save  him  from  the  abyss 
beneath. 

The  soil  of  Ulster  varies  much.  In  the  counties  of  Armagh,  Down, 
Antrim,  Derry,  and  Monaghan,  it  passes  from  a  deep  rich  fertile  clay  to  a 
dry  sandy  or  gravelly  loam ;  while  in  Donegal,  Tjrrone,  Fermanagh,  and 
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Cavan^  a  great  proportion  of  it  is  cold,  wet,  and  spongy.  Tillage  is,  in 
general,  in  an  improved  state  throughout  this  province ;  and  though  the  old 
Irish  plough  and  the  slide  car  are  still  occasionally  used  in  the  remoter 
parts,  many  of  the  modern  implements  of  husbandry  have  been  introduced, 
especially  in  Down  and  Londonderry.  The  English  spade  has  nearly  di^ 
placed  the  long  or  one-sided  spade  ;  the  angular  harrow  and^he  thrashing- 
machine  are  much  in  use,  and  the  Scotch  plough  has  almost  superseded  the 
heavy  Irish  one.  The  corn  crops  most  general  are  oats,  here,  barley,  and 
a  small  proportion  of  wheat.  Barley  is  in  Derry  said  to  pay  the  summer's 
rent,  and  flax  the  winter's.  Potatoes  are  largely  planted  by  rich  and  poor, 
and  gentlemen-farmers  cultivate  turnips  and  mangle-wurzel.  Lime  and 
peat  are  the  most  usual  ingredients  of  the  manure  employed  in  the  inland 
districts ;  while  in  the  maritime  counties,  sea-sand,  sea-weed  of  different 
sorts,  and  various  kinds  of  shells  pulverized,  are  used  in  addition.  From 
the  wetness  of  the  soil  in  some  of  the  northern  parts  of  Monaghan,  the 
manure  is  usually  carried  to  the  fields  in  baskets,  called  bardocks,  which 
are  slung  over  asses'  backs  or  the  shoulders  of  the  poor  women.  A  small 
but  hardy  race  of  horses  is  reared  in  the  island  of  Rathlin  or  Raghery ;  and 
the  old  Irish  sheep  still  prevails  in  and  near  Carey,  in  the  county  of  Antrim. 
Pigs,  goats,  and  donkeys,  are  numerous,  the  latter  being  much  used  in  the 
counties  of  Cavan  and  Monaghan.  A  good  deal  of  butter  is  sent  to  the 
markets  of  Belfast,  Antrim,  and  Derry,  from  the  various  dairies  scattered 
through  Ulster. 

The  province  of  Ulster  was  the  seat  of  the  first  cotton  manufactory  in- 
troduced into  Ireland.  Through  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  it 
was  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Drogheda,  CoUon,  Strafford, 
Mountmellick,  Limerick,  and  Bandon.  Belfast  was,  however,  the  place 
where  most  skill  and  capital  were  expended ;  a.s  the  trade  increased  there, 
it  declined  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and,  though  large  manufactories 
have  formerly  been  established  at  Clonmel,  Portland,  and  Limerick,  it  may 
for  all  practical  purposes  be  considered  as  extinct  in  the  other  parts  of 
Ireland. 

Wherever  the  linen  trade  is  in  operation,  the  people  have  constant  em- 
ployment, in  consequence  of  being  able  to  fall  back  upon  their  looms  when 
agricultural  work  is  not  in  demand.  They  may  be  said,  in  common  years, 
to  enjoy  a  competency ;  that  is,  a  sufficiency  of  food,  raiment,  and  fuel. 
But  in  the  western  parts  of  Ulster,  as,  for  example,  the  mountainous  districts 
of  Tyrone,  Donegal,  and  Derry,  where  the  linen  manufacture  does  not  exist 
to  any  extent,  the  laboring  classes  are  not  much  better  off  than  in  the  three 
other  provinces.  However,  speaking  of  Ulster  generally,  it  may  be  said 
the  lower  classes  have  more  self-respect,  more  industry,  more  desire  for 
advancement  in  life,  than  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  In  fact,  they  are  t 
better  educated,  and  therefore  a  more  improving  people.  As  may  be  ex- 
pected, their  taste  for  comfort  operates  in  the  economy  of  their  houses  and 
farms :  and,  except  in  the  mountainous  districts  above  alluded  to,  where 
old  habits  still  maintain  their  ground,  the  Ulster  peasantry  may  be  consid- 
ered as  a  respectable  class  in  society.  The  average  rent  of  arable  land  is 
from  <£2  to  0^3  per  acre,  usually  rising  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
towns  to  ^6^5  or  £6.  The  wages  in  Ulster  vary  from  6d.  to  9d.  a  day  in  win- 
ter, and  in  summer  from  lOd.  to  Is.  a-day,  without  diet.  The  food  of  the 
peasantry  is  chiefly  potatoes,  oatmeal  porridge,  oaten  bread,  milk  and  fish, 
which  those  who  live  near  the  sea  vary  with  that  species  of  sea-weed  called 
the  edible  alga,  or  Irish  moss. 
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■;mo[  Inland  cannot  be  Biid  to  have  ercr  thriTen. 

:a»  leas  productive  than  under  better  management 
z^Tfina  ID  ■CTeral  parts  of  Ulster  a  lucrative  source  of 

::^  men  abound  with  trout,  pike,  perch,  eels  and 

„■*  Foyle,  and  the  Ballyshannon  in  Donegal,  are 
^^  MliDon  fisheries.  Formerly,  whales  were  not 
,^_^tbaiigh  but  seldom,  taken  at  the  coast  fisheries  in 
s  of  the  Foyle  and  the  Bann  were  early 


Sr  in  Belfast  and  Antrim  in  the  county  of  Antrim; 
SColflraine,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry  ;  Done- 
ma  name ;  Strabane,  in  Tyrone ;  Armagh,  in  Ar- 
■^  ud  Downpatrick,  in  the  counliea  of  Antrim  and 
•  to  eoanties,  Belfast,  Lisburn,  Newry,  Armagh, 
m  note,  may  be  said  to  form  a  cluster  of  towns 
R  minufacture,  and  all  occupied  by  a  population 
(been  Doted  for  their  industry  and  peaceful  habits. 
B  principal  town  and  sea-port  in  this  province 
_  lowy  situated  on  the  west  aide  of  the  Lagan, 
i^,^  u  estuary  called  the  Bay  of  Belfast ;  distance 
a^Ki^ie  ground  on  which  the  town  stands  is  flat,  while 
^^^Brirons  on  the  western  side  of  the  vale  are  bounded 
jf  BOODtaiDB.  Within  the  town,  the  opposite  shore 
f^Jlf  e  Ions'  'toDC  bridge,  which  also  forms  the  egress 
^oMudee.  Although  this  portion  of  Ireland  is  inbab- 
^^^^Sm  descendants,  Belfast,  like  Dublin,  is  e^entially 
.nal  upect,  being  built  of  brick,  and  having  througlv- 
jmiBwtnce,  with  many  handsome  shops.  The  pros- 
"^jsTfrora  the  revolution  of  1683,  when  religious  and 
"Tad  npon  that  part  of  Ireland.  Belfast  is  to  Ireland 
^Imd  and  Liverpool  to  England.  In  manufactures, 
*~~'k  oT  the  linen  business,  and  the  seat  of  the  cotton 
df  all  the  various  branches  necessary  for  producing 
^let,  from  the  finest  cambric  to  the  coarsest  canvass. 
i|d  its  suburbs  a  large  number  of  steam-power  mills, 
-"MB  yarns.  The  hand-spun  yarn  sold  on  commission 
■"tttK  of  buildinea  devoted  to  the  use  of  linen  factors,) 
>  «  year.  The  cotton  trade  is  declining,  several 
red  in  spinning  flax ;  and  there  are  now  only  six 
^■B.  There  are  also  extensive  corn-mills,  breweries, 
■•nil,  with  manufactories  of  machinery,  cordage,  glass, 
4lweo,  &o.,  for  home  use  and  exportation.  In  com- 
<  nports  are  extensive.  Latterly,  great  improvements 
-*Ae  accommodation  of  the  shipping,  by  deepening  and 
'•*,  Uid  furnishing  handsome  and  substantial  quays, 
-•ne  port  usually  exhibits  a  busy  scene  of  industry,  by 
*"  MTiTal  of  ships  and  steam- vessels.  Steamers  sail 
,  IdrerpooL  London,  and  Dublin.  In  the  retail  trade 
tiH  are  carried  on  in  a  spirited  and  tradesm;in-like 
ioOB  markets  for  the  sale  of  the  rural  produce,  which  is 
anUties  to  town,  are  well  conducted ;  in  a  word,  the 
da  and  industry  is  on  an  efficient  scale,  and  equals  that 
IT  nie  in  England  or  Scotland. 
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Belfast  abounds  in  Presbyterian  and  other  Dissenters.  The  Episcopal 
places  of  worship  are  only  two  (some  authorities  say  three)  in  number  $  bn 
there  are  ten  Presbyterian  meeting-houses;  there  are  also  two  in< 
houses  of  Independents ;  the  Methodists,  four ;  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics,  two.  The  town  possesses  some  excellent  cha- 
ritable and  humane  institutions  :  the  principal  are — a  poor-house  for  the 
aged  and  infirm,  a  house  of  industry,  a  lunatic  asylum,  an  institution  for 
the  blind  and  for  deaf  mutes.  Tnis  institution  is  on  the  same  plan  as  that 
of  Liverpool.  The  blind  are  employed  in  weaving  and  basket-making,  and 
lately,  by  the  introduction  of  raised  letters,  they  have  been  instructed  is 
reading.  There  are  in  the  town  and  parish  sixXy-three  schools  of  ail  kinds, 
exclusive  of  the  Royal  Academical  Institution.  This  institution  originated 
in  1807,  in  a  voluntary  subscription  of  the  inhabitants,  by  whom  a  fund  was 
raised  of  above  <£25,000,  to  which  the  late  Marquis  of  Hastings  added 
^5,000  for  its  erection,  and  the  endowment  of  its  teachers  and  professors^ 
It  consists  of  two  departments,  one  elementary,  the  other  for  the  higher 
branches  of  science  and  literature.  This  establishment  is  directed  by  a 
president,  four  vice-presidents,  twenty  managers,  and  eight  visitors,  chosei 
by  the  proprietory.  The  chairs  in  the  collegiate  department  are  eight,  eifr 
bracing  Divinity,  Moral  and  Natural  Philosophy,  Logic,  Mathematics, 
Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  and  a  lectureship  on  Irish.  The  object  of  thb 
academy  was  to  give  cheap  home  education  to  those  who  had  heretofore 
frequented  the  Scottish  colleges.  The  Synod  of  Ulster  receives  the  general 
certificate  of  this  institution  as  a  qualification  for  ordination,  and  it  may  be 
now  considered  the  great  seminary  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland. 
The  Belfast  Academy  had  been  founded  some  time  previously  by  private 
subscription. 

Of  literary  societies,  Belfast  possesses  the  Society  for  Promoting  Knowl- 
edo[e,  founded  1788 ;  the  Literary  Society  for  Improvement  in  Literature, 
Science,  and  Antiquities,  founded  1801 ;  and  the  Natural  History  Society, 
founded  18*21.  The  town  has  lately  received  the  valuable  addition  of  a 
botanic  garden,  on  a  large  scale,  and  laid  out  in  an  exceedingly  tasteiol 
manner.  It  was  established,  and  is  wholly  supported  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Belfast,  and  affords  a  pleasing  proof  of  their  spirit  and  liberality.  The 
population  in  1831  was  53,287,  and  in  1841,  63,625,  but  this  number  is 
now  considerably  increased. 

Londonderry  ranks  next  to  Belfast.  Besides  being  a  8ea-{>ort  of  con- 
siderable importance,  it  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop*s  see.  It  is  situated  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Foyle,  a  few  miles  above  the  point  where  that  river  spreads 
into  the  harbor  of  Loch  Foyle,  and  is  distant  146  miles  from  Dublin.  The 
original  town  built  by  Sir  Henry  Dowera  about  1603-'04,  was  burned  by  Sir 
Cahir  O'Dogherty  in  1608;  and  the  present  city  may  be  considered  asde* 
riving  its  origin  from  the  London  plantation,  which  was  the  immediate 
result  of  that  catastrophe.  The  walls  of  Derry  are  described  by  Pynnar  as 
"  excellently  made,  and  neatly  wrought ;  the  circuit  thereof  about  284 
perches,  and  in  every  place  the  wall  being 24  feet  high  and  6  in  thickness;" 
and,  af\er  a  lapse  of  more  than  two  centuries,  these  fortifications  retain  thdr 
original  form  and  character.  The  north-west  bastion  was  demolished  in 
1824,  to  make  room  for  a  market ;  and  in  1826  the  central  western  bastion 
was  modified  for  the  reception  of  Walker's  Testimonial ;  but  the  guns  used 
during  the  celebrated  siege  are  still  preserved  in  their  original  places.  The 
total  number  of  cannon  remaining  in  the  city  and  suburbs  is  about  fifty; 
and  in  the  court-house  yard  stands  Roaring  Meg,  so  called  from  the  lood^ 
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ness  of  her  report  daring  the  siege.  This  cannon  is  4  feet  6  inches  round 
at  the  thickest  part,  and)ll  feet  long,  and  is  thus  inscribed — ''  Fishmonoers, 
London,  1642." 

The  chief  of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  is  the  Cathedral.  For  nearly 
twenty  years  after  its  plantation,  Derry  was  without  a  proper  place  of  wor- 
ship, part  of  the  ruined  church  of  Saint  Augustine  being  employed  for  that 
purpose.  At  length  a  royal  commission  of  inquiry  was  appointed,  which, 
in  1628,  reported  that  the  corporation  of  London  had  begun  to  build  a  fair 
church  in  Derry,  aiid  in  1633  its  erection  was  completed.  This  event  is 
recorded  in  a  tablet,  which  was  originally  placed  over  the  door  of  the  porch 
of  the  old  cathedra],  but  is  now  over  that  of  the  belfry,  bearing  the  following 
couplet : — 

**  If  stones  coold  speak,  then  London's  praise  should  sound. 
Who  boilt  this  churoh  and  city  from  the  ground. — ▲.  n.  1633.** 

The  other  principal  places  of  worship  are — a  chapel  of  ease,  a  free  church, 
two  Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  a  Primitive  Wesleyan 
Methodist  chapel,  also  reformed  Presbyterian,  Seceding,  and  Independent 
chapels,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  which  can  accommodate  2,000 
persona.  The  principal  buildings  in  the  city  are  the  Bishop's  palace,  the 
Public  Library  and  News-room,  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  the  Jail,  and  Cor- 
poration Hall.  Of  its  various  manufactories,  the  chief  are  two  great  distil- 
leries, and  two-corn  mills,  one  worked  by  a  steam-engine  of  eighteen,  the 
other  by  one  of  twenty  horse-power.  The  public  schools  in  Derry  are, 
the  Diocesan,  the  Parochial,  the  Presbyterian,  the  Meeting-house,  St 
Columb's,  the  Barracks,  the  Infant  School ;  and  besides  these  are  many 
others,  public  and  private.  There  is  here  a  branch  of  the  London  Bible 
Society,  the  Londonderry  Literary  Society,  and  one  for  promoting  religious, 
moral,  and  historical  knowledge.  There  are  also  the  Londonderry  Farmers' 
Society  and  the  Mechanics'  Institution.  The  port  carries  on  a  considerable 
traffic,  both  with  respect  to  imports  of  foreign  and  British  produce,  and 
exports.  The  estimated  value  of  the  exports  of  Irish  produce  is  above  a 
million  sterling  per  annum.  The  population  of  Londonderry  in  1831  was 
10,130,  and  in  1841,  15,150. 

The  City  op  Ahmagh,  situated  in  an  inland  part  of  the  country,  is  of 
considerable  local  importance.  It  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and 
beautiful  district,  the  face  of  which  is  singularly  varied  by  detached  hills, 
some  of  which  are  more  than  a  thousand  feet  in  height.  This  character  of 
country  stretches  from  Lough  Neagh  in  the  north,  to  the  north-western  part 
of  the  county  of  Meath  in  the  south,  and  is  well  watered  by  lakes  and 
streams,  and,  generally  speaking,  richly  furnished  with  wood.  The  city 
stands  on  a  hill,  which  is  crowned  by  the  old  cathedral,  around  which  the 
town  has  gradually  arisen.  Within  these  few  years,  several  handsome 
buildings  have  been  erected,  with  cut  stone  fronts — the  Court-house,  the 
Jail,  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Primate  Stewart's  Free  School,  founded  and 
liberally  endowed  by  him,  and  well  carried  on ;  the  National  School,  and 
the  Savings'  Bank.  The  Cathedral  has  been  re-edified  at  an  expense  ex- 
ceeding .£30,000,  in  the  pointed  Gothic  style,  for  the  most  part  in  very 
food  taste ;  the  organ  is  a  remarkably  fine  one,  and  the  choir  excellent 
'he  roads,  in  all  directions,  are  admirable ;  and  in  the  laying  out  of  the 
new  ones,  they  are  carried  round  instead  of  over  the  hills.  There  is  water- 
carriage  from  both  Belfast  and  Newry  by  lake  and  canal,  to  within  four 
miles  of  the  city ;  the  streets  have  flagged  footways,  and  are  well  lighted 
with*  gas.     About  fifty  years  since,  the  population  was  only  1,000.     It  now 
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amounts  ^o  13,000.  The  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  Primate  of  all  Ireland, 
resides  close  to  the  town,  as  do  also  a  large  number  of  clergymen  attached  t» 
the  Cathedral,  as  well  as  many  respectable  gentry.  Near  Armagh  stindt 
the  Observatory,  built  and  endowed  by  Primate  Robinson,  whose  manifi- 
cence  greatly  contributed  to  the  advance  of  science  and  improvement  of  the 
whole  diocese. 

CoNNAuoHT,  the  smallest  of  the  four  provinces,  contains  but  five  coon- 
ties,  those  of  Leitrim,  Roscommon,  Mayo,  Sligo,  and  Gal  way.  There  are 
in  this  province  large  tracts  of  mountainous  and  sterile  land,  especiall?  ii 
the  western  parts  of  the  counties  of  Gal  way  and  Mayo.  The  peninsula 
formed  by  the  western  part  of  the  first  of  these  counties  is  named  Connc- 
MARA,  and  is  famed  for  its  scenery,  which  somewhat  resembles  that  of  Ar- 
gyleshire.  It  may  be  described  as  a  vast  tract  of  mingled  bog,  lake,  rocky 
moorland,  and  mountain,  bounded  and  partially  penetrated  by  deep  inlets 
of  the  sea,  resembling  the  fiords  of  Norway.  The  principal  lake  is  Lougb 
Corrib,  which  is  full  of  islands,  and  surrounded  by  an  extensive  rockj 
desert,  bearing  no  small  resemblance  to  those  of  Arabia.  Between  this 
lake  and  the  western  extremity  of  Connemara,  there  is  a  range  of  tall  swell- 
ing green  hills,  called  the  Twelve  Pins  of  Bunabola,  and  to  the  north  of 
these  is  an  estuary  famed  for  its  wild  scenery,  named  the  Killery,  many 
miles  in  length,  and  connected  with  the  Atlantic  by  a  passage  only  thirty 
feet  wide.  Connemara  contains  a  small,  scattered,  and  primitive  population, 
unusually  full  of  superstitious  and  old  feudal  feelings. 

From  the  high  grounds  near  Westport,  is  obtained  a  view  of  Clew  Bay,  a 
magnificent  sheet  of  almost  enclosed  water,  full  of  islands^  and  bounded  by 
lofty  mountains,  among  which  the  most  conspicuous  are  Croagh,  Patrick, 
and  Nephin.  The  islands  of  Clare  and  Achil  bound  the  scene  towards  the 
west.  In  some  states  of  the  weather,  and  particularly  when  a  summer  sua 
is  calmly  descending  on  Clare,  the  view  of  Clew  Bay  is  one  of  extraordinary 
beauty.  The  islands  are  said  by  the  common  people  to  be  as  numerous  as 
the  d.iys  in  a  year,  but  in  reality  are  only  about  a  hundred.  Croagh 
Patrick  is  regarded  with  superstitious  feelings  by  the  peasantry^  as  the  spot 
where  their  tutelary  saint  was  accustomed  to  preach. 

Amidst  the  great  tracts  of  wild  ground  in  Connaught,  there  are  a  few 
other  spots  of  an  unusually  attractive  character.  The  scenery  round  Lougb 
Allen,  out  of  which  the  Shannon  flows,  is  extremely  pretty,  as  is  also  that 
near  Boyle,  at  the  foot  of  the  Curlew  Mountains.  At  Lough  Gill,  near 
Sligo,  a  lake  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  upper  lake  of  Killarney> 
and  the  little  bay  of  Ardnaglass,  into  which  falls  the  cataract  of  Ballycedare, 
are  scenes  of  peculiar  beauty.  Much  of  the  surface  of  Gal  way  is  flat, 
showing,  for  twenty  miles  together,  a  succession  of  narrow  limestone  rocks, 
like  parapet  walls  of  three  feet  high,  placed  in  parallels  to  each  other,  at 
distances  of  from  three  to  ten  feet ;  the  intermediate  spaces,  though  ap- 
parently but  a  waste  of  rock  and  stone,  supply  the  finest  sheep  pasture  ia 
the  kingdom. 

The  great  central  limestone  district  of  Ireland  occupies  the  southern  por- 
tion of  this  province,  which,  to  the  eye,  forms  an  exception  to  the  general 
character  of  limestone  countries,  appearing  so  exceedingly  barren,  that,  in 
passing  over  tracts  of  Galway  and  Mayo,  the  traveller  almost  doubts  whether 
he  is  not  journeying  over  a  great  cemetery  covered  with  tombstones,  rather 
than  over  places  where  the  sheep  could  find  pasture,  or  the  peasant  plant 
potatoes.  There  are,  however,  some  exceptions  to  this  prevailing  sterility, 
for  nowhere  are  finer  sheep-walks  found  than  in  some  parts  even  of  the 
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southern  counties  of  Connaught.  The  tillage  of  this  province  is  principally 
confined  to  oats  and  potatoes,  as  best  suited  to  the  shallow  mountain  bog- 
«oil,  which  so  largely  prevails  in  the  western  baronies.  The  extreme 
moisture  of  the  climate  is  so  inimical  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  that,  except 
in  a  few  parts  of  Galway,  Connaught  cannot  be  said  to  grow  its  own  bread- 
corn.  There  is  a  great  export  of  oats  and  potatoes  from  the  ports  of  Gal- 
way, Westport,  and  Sligo.  With  regard  to  husbandry,  though  it  certainly 
is  improving,  it  is  yet  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  other  provinces.  The 
landholders  pride  themselves  on  the  breed  of  long-wool  led  sheep,  their  great 
source  of  wealth ;  and  the  celebrated  Fair  of  Ballinasloe,  where  from 
80,000  to  100,000  are  usually  sold,  year  after  year,  exhibits  an  improve- 
ment in  this  branch  of  rural  economy.  Horned  cattle,  and  horses,  es- 
pecially hunters,  are  also  bred  extensively  in  Galway.  What  has  been  said 
of  Munster  applies  in  a  still  more  aggravated  degree  to  Connaught.  The 
property  of  an  absentee  landlord  is  usually  divided  into  portions  ruinously 
small.  The  grazing  farms  are  let  in  large  portions,  which  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  farmer  not  to  diminish.  Rents  vary  from  £1  to  «£1  10s.  an  acre, 
except  in  the  vicinity  of  towns,  where  they  rise  to  £2  and  £S ;  and  wages 
are  from  lOd.  to  Is.  a  day  in  summer,  and  from  8d.  to  lOd.  in  winter. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  to  introduce  the  linen  manufacture  into 
Connaught,  and  markets  for  its  sale  were  established  in  Sligo,  Castlebar, 
Westport,  and  Galway;  but  though  it  thrives  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  rural  population,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  little  if  any  linen  is 
exported  from  the  province.  There  is,  from  the  ports  above  mentioned,  a 
pretty  large  export  of  oats,  whiskey,  and  potatoes. 

The  peasantry  in  Connaught  are  as  poor  as  poverty  can  be  without 
amounting  to  d^titution ;  and,  except  in  the  mountain  districts,  their  situ- 
ation is  daily  becoming  worse — so  much  so,  that  poverty  in  times  of  scarcity, 
which  on  an  average  occur  about  once  in  seven  years,  increases  to  destitu- 
tion, and  appeals  to  the  richer  members  of  the  empire  to  save  the  laboring 
classes  from  actual  starvation,  become  unavoidable.  The  food  of  those 
who  are  the  best  off  is  generally  dry  potatoes,  with  occasionally  a  herring 
or  an  egg.  In  Connaught,  the  indigent  peasant  is  reduced  to  a  state  of 
greater  poverty,  by  grasping  at  the  temporary  relief  afforded  by  the  system 
called  by  the  Irish  name  of  "  gjimbeen,"  (exchange,)  of  which  the  prin- 
ciple is  to  furnish  provisions  to  the  poor,  allowing  time  for  payment,  but 
generally  charging  an  exorbitant  interest.  This  system  has  led  to  the 
most  deplorable  results. 

There  is  a  good  salmon-fishery  near  the  town  of  Galway,  and  one  for  cod, 
haak,  and  haddock,  which,  from  the  poverty  of  those  engaged  in  it,  which 
prevents  them  from  providing  sufficient  tackling  for  their  boats,  is  less  pro- 
ductive than  it  might  be.  In  some  years  the  sun-fish,  or  basking-shark,  are 
abundant  off  the  coast  of  Galway,  and  much  excellent  oil  is  produced  ;  but 
this  fish  is  so  capricious,  that  the  fishery  cannot  be  looked  to  with  any  cer- 
tainty. There  is  a  very  productive  salmon-fishery  below  the  thriving  town 
of  Ballina,  on  the  river  Moy,  from  which  large  quantities  of  salmon  are  sent 
to  the  London  market. 

Galway,  reckoned  the  capital  of  the  west,  and  in  point  of  population 
the  fifth  town  in  the  kingdom,  is  situated  in  a  valley  lying  between  the  bay 
which  bears  its  name  and  Lough  Corrib.  The  town  is  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity, and  consists  of  streets  and  lanes  huddled  together  without  any  regard 
to  comfort  or  convenience.  The  whole  partakes  of  the  appearance  of  a 
Spanish  town,  the  result,  probably,  of  its  early  intercourse  with  Spain ;  and 
a  small  open  space  near  the  quay  retains  the  name  of  Spanish  Parade. 
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The  principal  ecclesiastical  buildings  are  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Niebth 
las,  founded  in  1320  ;  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  and  the  Roman  Cathtv 
lie  chapel.  The  Franciscans,  Augustines,  and  Dominicans,  hare  moiia»> 
teries  here.  The  chief  public  buildings  are — the  County  Court  House,  a 
handsome  cut-stone  edifice,  erected  in  1815,  with  a  portico  of  four  Doric 
columns;  and  the  Tholsel,  built  during  the  civil  war  of  1641.  The 
schools  in  Galway  are  mostly  under  the  superintendence  of  the  RomaB 
Catholic  religious  orders.  There  is  also  one  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus 
Smith,  one  belonging  to  the  National  Board,  and  about  sixteen  parish 
schcM>ls.  Galway  possesses  a  House  of  Industry,  an  Asylum  for  Widows 
and  Orphans,  a  Protestant  Poorhouse,  and  a  Magdalen  Asylum. 

The  chief  manufacture  of  Galway  is  flour.  There  is  a  bleach-mill  and 
green  on  one  of  the  isdands;  an  extensive  paper-mill ;  and  several  breweries 
and  distilleries  in  the  town.  The  exports  consist  principally  of  grain,  kelp, 
marble,  wool,  and  provisions ;  the  imports,  of  timber,  wine,  coal,  saJt, 
hemp,  tallow,  and  iron.  In  1840,  a  splendid  dock  was  opened,  from  which 
great  expectations  are  formed  of  the  increase  of  trade.  A  steamer  in  this 
bay  is  highly  iiecessiiry,  for  towing  out  vessels  in  adverse  winds.  In  1831, 
the  population  of  Galway  was  33,120 ;  but  in  1841,  only  3*2,511. 

Across  the  country,  in  a  northern  direction,  and  also  situated  at  the  head 
of  a  bay  bearing  its  name,  stands  Slioo,  a  town  of  a  much  smaller  popu- 
lation than  Galway,  but  more  important  as  respects  its  commerce.  It  his 
carried  on  for  several  years  a  considerable  trade,  both  export  and  import, 
and  is  still  increasing,  notwithstanding  the  bad  state  of  its  harbor.  The 
exi)orts  are  wholly  limited  to  agricultur<il  produce.  The  retail  trade  is  ex- 
tensive, articles  of  every  description  in  demand  being  supplied  to  a  large 
and  populous  district.  The  streets  in  the  older  part  of  the  town  are  narrow, 
dirty,  and  ill-paved,  and  badly  suite<i  to  the  bustle  of  an  export  trade. 
But  convenient  miirkets  have  l>een  erected,  and  the  extension  of  the  town 
by  rcgulurly-built  wide  streets,  is  expected  to  remedy  the  inconvenience 
and  irregularity  of  the  older  parts.  Some  good  public  buildings  embellish 
the  prominent  points  in  and  about  the  town,  and  the  River  GarWogue,  which 
bears  the  surplus  waters  of  Lough-(jill  to  the  bay,  and  turns  several  large 
flour-mills  in  its  course,  is  a  fine  feature  in  the  scene.  The  suburbs  are 
beautiful  and  picturesque.     The  population  is  15,000. 

The  greatest  obscurity  envelopes  the  early  records  of  Ireland,  and  it  ia 
impossible  to  distinguish  facts  from  fiction,  in  the  relations  of  its  earlier 
writers.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  country  was  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  separate  principalities,  and  that  perpetual  feuds  were  maintained 
with  each  other.  Strongbow,  (Earl  of  Pembroke,)  at  the  request  of  Der- 
mot  McMorragh,  King  of  Leinster,  and  under  the  sanction  of  Henry  II., 
invaded  Ireland  in  1 107,  and  a  great  part  of  the  island  was  soon  conquered 
by  the  English,  who  by  degrees  became  masters  of  the  wlu)le  country.  A 
Parliament,  which  met  at  Dublin  1st  May,  153(5,  declared  Henry  VIII.  the 
supreme  head  on  earth  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  annulled  the  Papal 
power.  Every  non-con forniist  was  declared  a  traitor  ;  but  to  resist  the  royal 
usurpations,  confederacies  ^^'VTC  formed,  and  the  Reformation  was  rendered 
so  odious  to  the  Irish,  that  it  made  slow  progress  among  them.  The  English 
liturgy  was  first  read  in  the  churches  on  Easter  Sundiy,  1551  ;  still  the  an- 
cient faith  was  adhered  to,  and  the  cause  of  Rome  became  the  cause  of  the 
nation.  The  attempt  to  supersede  the  religion  taught  by  St.  Patrick,  and  to 
coerce  the  people  into  the  observance  of  a  hostile  ritual,  naturally  excited  the 
national  prejudices,  and  co-operated  in  raising  the  insurrection  of  Tyrone. 
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A  general  system  of  rebellion  to  shake  off  the  British  yoke  was  organized  in 
1596,  and  the  most  formidable  of  the  rebel  chiefs  was  O'Niel,  who,  disdaining 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Tyrone,  had  assumed  the  rank  and  appellation  of  King 
of  Ulster,  and  received  a  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  from  Spain. 
The  rebellion,  however,  proved  unsuccessful,  and  terminated  in  the  sub- 
mission of  O'Niel,  and  the  further  subjugation  of  the  whole  of  Ireland. 
Misunderstandings  and  frequent  quarrels  succeeded,  and  continued  to  har- 
ass the  land.  Rebellion,  frequently  terrible  and  bloody  in  its  progress  and 
results,  laid  prostrate  the  country,  and  the  whole  energies  of  the  people 
sunk  beneath  the  unnatural  contest. 

The  conduct  of  the  English,  from  the  conquest  down  to  the  present  time, 
has  been  such  as  to  invoke  upon  their  heads  the  anathemas  of  all  lovers  of 
freedom.  James  I.  notoriously  persecuted  the  Irish,  and  estranged  their 
affections ;  and  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  a  rebellion  was  the  result  of 
his  cruel  oppressions.  Under  the  Commonwealth  their  condition  was  not 
at  all  improved. 

On  the  death  of  the  Protector,  Henry,  his  son,  was  made  Lord-Lfeutenant ; 
but,  though  he  acted  with  vigor  to  maintain  himself,  the  downfall  of  his  brother 
Richard  in  England,  and  the  proclamation  of  Charles  U.,  were  the  signals 
for  his  own  overthrow,  and  the  change  was  hailed  with  manifest  joy  in  all 
the  great  towns  of  the  island.  James  II.  favored  the  Catholics,  which 
alarmed  the  Protestant  party,  and  most  of  the  traders  and  persons  of  wealth 
fled  from  the  country  with  all  their  moveable  possessions.  The  distracted 
state  of  Ireland  at  the  period  of  the  revolution  in  1688,  can  hardly  be  de- 
scribed. The  Protestants  in  the  north  proclaimed  William  and  Mary,  and 
James,  who  had  sailed  from  Brest,  with  a  large  armament,  landed  at  Kin- 
sale  in  March,  1689.  He  was  opposed  by  the  English  army  under  William, 
in  person.  A  dreadful  civil  war  broke  out,  but  at  length  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  on  the  1st  July,  1690,  decided  the  fate  of  James,  who  fled  to 
France.  The  Irish  subjects  outlawed  for  the  revolt  of  1685,  amounted  to 
300,978,  and  their  Irish  possessions  to  1,600,000  acres. 

In  1796,  this  injured  people,  denied  the  enjoyment  of  their  dearest  rights, 
and  condemned  to  political  disability  on  account  of  their  religion,  once  more 
rebelled.  The  French  favored  them  ;  but  only  a  small  French  force  ever 
landed,  and  they  soon  surrendered  to  the  superior  arms  of  Cornwailis.  The 
insurgents  fled,  and  were  pursued  with  great  slaughter.  On  the  1st  January, 
1801,  the  legislative  union  with  Great  Britain  was  consummated  through  the 
treachery  of  officials,  and  gross  bribery  on  the  part  of  Britain.  The  injus- 
tice of  this  act,  which  was,  and  yet  is,  universally  condemned  by  the  natives, 
has  yet  to  be  washed  out. 

Within  the  last  20  years,  however,  the  condition  of  Ireland,  in  spite  of  all 
obstacles,  has  been  improved,  and  the  changes  which  have  taken  place,  in 
both  its  political  and  social  state,  are  of  vast  importance  to  its  welfare. 
Nevertheless,  Ireland  is  not  quieted,  and  discontent  is  still  felt  by  all  classes. 
The  causes  are  well  understood,  and  arrange  themselves  under  the  several 
heads  of  political,  religious,  and  social,  all  of  which  have  sprung  from  the 
violence  of  usurpation,  and  the  wrongs  which  wrested  from  the  natives  every 
natural  claim  to  their  own  lands,  their  adopted  religion,  and  those  feelings 
which  characterize  humanity. 

The  miserable  condition  of  the  people,  has  become  more  generally 
known  since  the  famines  of  1846-47-48,  in  which  years  the  potato  crops 
almost  entirely  failed,  and  that  being  the  great  staple  on  which  the  Irish  de- 
pend for  subsistence,  scenes  of  the  most  horrid  description  ensued.  Thou- 
sands on  thousands  perished  for  the  want  of  food,  and  thousands  more  were 
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irrecoverably  ruined  in  health  and  meann  of  future  competence.  No  le»t 
sum  than  <£8,000,000  sterling  was  voted  by  parliament  for  the  relief  of  the 
starving,  and  vast  supplies  of  provisions  and  clothing  were  MBt  from  the 
United  States.  This  famine,  and  the  misery  it  entailed  is  wholly  mttribotable 
to  the  effects  of  bad  government.  The  people  are  kept  in  poverty,  and  as  t 
consequence  cannot  reserve  aught  for  adverse  times ;  the  first  year  of  fam- 
ine, however,  they  bore  comparatively  well ;  but  when  it  continued  from 
year  to  year  their  resources  were  exhausted,  and  all  their  small  comforts 
disappeared  from  their  dwellings,  and  themselves  were  doomed  to  horrors, 
the  naming  of  which  curdles  the  bhxMl  of  the  coldest  spectator. 

The  national  antipathy  towards  everything  English  is  deep-rooted,  and  the 
orators  of  the  day — those  patriots  who  l>oguile  the  people  to  their  ruin,—* 
take  good  care  that  this  antipathy  shall  not  die.  Savage  in  their  wrath, 
they  impart  a  savageness  to  their  hearers  which  tells  fearfully  on  their 
morals,  and  the  result  is  shown  in  assassinations,  and  other  offences  against 
persons  and  property,  which  are  now  of  daily,  nay  hourly,  occurrence  in 
this  unhappy  country.  The  insurgents  of  IH48  were  the  mere  tools  of  a 
party  of  malcontents,  knowing  neither  the  aim  nor  end  of  their  abettors, 
but  bearing  along  with  them,  and  cherishing  that  hatred  which  the  warm 
eloquence  of  the  rebel  chiefs  had  poured  insidiously  into  their  bosoms— a 
hatred  deadly  and  lasting  to  England  and  the  English. 

Whatever  may  be  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  and  however  much  the  English, 
or  rather  British  government  may  be  implicated  in  these  wrongs,  rebellioD 
against  such  a  power  can  never  obtain  redress.  There  is  but  one  true 
method  in  all  these  cases,  and  that  is  to  appeal  to  the  humanity  of  the 
people,  and  not  to  the  fears  of  the  government.  But  if  force  is  to  be  used, 
let  the  people  first  unite — in  union  is  strength — and  then,  perchance,  they 
may  wrest  independence  from  Great  Britain, — and  finally  become  a  natioo 
worthy  of  the  patriotism  which  still  glows  in  the  Irish  mind. 


STATISTICAL   VIEW   OF 

THE  BRITISH   EMPIRE. 

The  constitution  and  resources  of  the  British  government,  a  subject 
replete  with  the  greatest  interest,  will  now  claim  a  passing  notice.  We 
have  already  considered  the  geography  and  geology,  the  natural  productions, 
and  the  people  in  their  character  and  numbers,  in  the  several  parts  of  the 
Empire  in  Europe.  The  relations  of  one  part  to  another  are  more  intimate 
in  their  policy  and  institutions,  and  must  necessarily  be  explained  in  juxta- 
position. 

The  greatness  of  this  Empire  is  the  result  not  only  of  physical  but  also  of 
extraordinary  moral  causes.  The  British  Islands  are  so  located  as  to  bear 
the  relation  to  the  rest  of  Europe  of  an  out-post — an  entrepot,  and  ihe  free 
institutions  becpieathed  to  it  by  successive  ages  of  wise  government,  have 
developed  amazingly  its  resources  and  capacities,  so  as  to  make  it  not  only 
the  refuge  of  the  oppressed  of  all  nations,  but  their  envy.  With  all  its 
physical  advantages  Britain  would  still  have  laid  a  desert  in  the  hands  of 
Its  native,  or,  indeed,  under  the  rule  of  any  nation  but  the  one  that  now 
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possesses  it  Who  can  say  that  the  Negro  or  Mongol  races  would  have 
prospered^  or  even  the  unmixed  Celtic  hordes,  that  still  in  a  great  measure 
are  the  Bfeminent  castes  in  Ireland,  Wales,  and  the  northern  Highlands  of 
Scotlana.  The  moral  force  alone  of  the  Saxon  could  have  brought  such 
a  country  from  its  wilderness  state  to  its  present  civilization,  nor  could 
any  other  people  have  produced  such  enlightened  colonies  and  free  nations 
as  those  which  owe  their  origin,  through  England,  to  this  important  and 
ever  spreading  nation — a  nation  destined  in  all  probability  not  only  to 
civilize  the  world,  but  by  conquest  and  accession  to  become  the  pervading 
race  in  all  countries.  From  this  race  has  sprung  the  trial  by  jury,  the 
representative  system  of  government,  and  its  concern  in  the  most  important 
modern  inventions  shows  its  ingenuity  in  the  arts.  Its  maritime  enterprize 
and  mercantile  intrepidity  were  testified  at  a  time  when  other  nations  were 
engaged  only  in  feudal  broils.  Planted  in  England  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
probably  in  Scotland  many  centuries  before,  we  see  this  people  making  a 
continual  advance  ever  since  in  political  institutions  and  in  the  arts  of 
peace.  Historians  point  out  the  accidents  which  effected  conspicuous 
changes ;  but  while  the  feebleness  or  wickedness  of  a  John  may  have  been  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  Magna  Charta,  and  the  passion  of  Henry  VIII.  for 
a  beautiful  woman  the  proximate  cause  of  the  Reformation  in  religion,  there 
must  have  been  also  something  in  the  people  pressing  them  irresistibly 
towards  liberty  of  person  and  of  conscience,  and  enabling  them  to  overcome 
all  obstacles  to  the  accomplishment  of  those  objects.  It  was  in  the  nature 
of  the  people  to  foster  free  institutions — and  they  were  established.  A  people 
so  active  and  so  ingenious,  could  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  natural 
facilities  which  they  enjoyed  for  manufactures  and  commerce.  They  made 
the  best  blades  in  the  days  of  Cceur  de  Leon,  and  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
their  sails  whitened  every  sea.  Arts  driven  out  of  other  countries  by  ruth- 
less bigotry,  found  refuge  and  flourished  among  a  people  who  eagerly  grasp 
at  every  kind  of  employment  which  promises  to  be  useful.  It  is  to  their 
persevering  industry,  exercised  by  favor  of  so  many  natural  circumstances, 
and  constantly  protected  by  free  institutions,  that  we  are  mainly  and  most 
immediately  to  look  for  the  source  of  that  supremacy  the  British  people  have 
so  long  maintained. 

The  government  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  constitutional,  or  possesses  a 
regular  form — not  in  so  many  words,  but  of  well  recognized  power  in  the 
institutions  and  laws  of  the  country.  The  constitution  is  monarchical,  in 
which  the  sovereign  accepts  the  dignity  under  express  agreement  to  abide 
by  the  laws,  and  maintain  the  Protestant  religion.  The  sovereign  is  the 
nominal  head  or  directing  power  in  the  executive  of  the  state,  the  fountain 
of  all  honors,  and  the  implied  guardian  of  the  interests  of  the  people.  He 
can  do  no  wrong,  but  the  ministers  of  the  crown  are  responsible,  and  are 
amenable  to  penalties  if  an  unlawful  act  is  done. 

The  legislative  part  of  the  government  is  composed  of  two  deliberating 
bodies — the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  House  of  Commons.  The  House  op 
Lords  is  composed  of  a  separate  class  or  rank,  which  is  called  collectively 
the  Peerage,  and  whose  members  enjoy  certain  exclusive  privileges  and 
honors.  These  are  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal — the  former  consisting 
of  the  Arch-bishops  and  Bishops,  and  the  latter,  the  temporal  Lords,  enjoy 
their  seats  from  hereditary  right,  or  in  virtue  of  being  elevated  to  the 
peerage.  The  number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  at  the  present 
time  (1848,)  495 — viz.,  two  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  two  English  arch- 
bishops, 20  dukes,  23  marc^uises,  135  earls,  23  viscounts,  24  English  bishops, 
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6  Irish  prelates,  216  barons,  16  representative  peers  of  Scotland,  and  28  of 
Ireland.  The  House  op  Commons  consists  of  knights,  citizens,  and  bor^ 
ge«<*e«,  respectively  chosen  by  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs,  iqiportioned 
as  follows : 


CoQDtiet 159 

England  and  Walet,  for^  UDiveniticn 4 

CitOA  and  boroughfl, 337 

Counties 30 

Cidet  and  boronghi, 23 

Countien ....64 

Uuiversitit^s....... 2 

Citu's  and  boroughi 39 


Scotland, 
Ireland, 


for 


for< 


500 


53 


105 


Total. 


658 


The  number  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  these  memboi 
is  probably  1 ,000,000,  of  whom  about  600,000  vote  for  county  members ; 
5,000  for  university  members,  and  400,000  for  members  of  cities,  boroughs 
and  towns.     The  great  bulk  of  the  voters,  as  settled  by  the  Reform  Act  of 
lr^:^2,  is  composed  of  occupants  of  houses  of  i^lO  and  upwards  of  yearly 
rent — in  other  words,  the  middle  classes.     The  operative  classes,  by  reason 
of  not  generally  occupying  houses  of  so  high  a  rent,  are  ineligible  to  vote. 
The  extreme  duration  of  a  House  of  Commons  is  seven  years,  but  by  reality 
it  scarcely  ever  exists  so  long,  the  death  of  the  sovereign,   change  of 
ministry,  and  other  circumstances,  causing  a  more  frequent  renewal.      The 
parliaments  of  England  and  Scotland  were  united  in  1707,  and  then  called 
the  British  Parliament.     The  union  of  Ireland  was  carried  into  effect  1st 
January,  1801,  and  the  parliament  which  sat  the  same  month,  and  which 
included  the  members  from  Ireland,  was  styled  the  First  Imperial  Parliament 
The  parliament  which  assembled  29th.  January,  1833,  was  styled  the  Eleventh 
Imperial  or  First  Reform  Parliament.     The  following  table  exhibits  the 
duration  of  each  parliament  since  the  union  in  1801 — 


^luunenti. 


When  awemblcd. 


Whon  diMoKed. 


Existed. 


2d  Imperial  Parliament Aug.  31,  1802 

3d  do.               do Nov.  25,  laon 

4th  do.              do Nov.  27.  1807 

5lli  do.               do Nov.  24,  1812 

6th  do.              do Aug.  4,1818 

7th  do.               do April  23,1820 

8th  do.              do Nov.  14,  1826 

9th  do.              do Oct.  26,  1830 

10th  do.               do Juue  10,  1831 

Hth  Imp.  orUtRcf.  do Jan.  20,  1833 

12th  do.  2d         do Feb.  19,1835 

13fh  do.3d          do Oct.  15,1837 

Hth  do.  4th        do Aug.  19,  1841 

15th  do.  5th        do —,1847 


T. 

.Oct.     24,  1806 4 

.May    27,  1807 0 

.Sept.  29,  1812 4  10 

.June    10,  1818 5     6 

.Ft'l).    29,  1820 1 

.June      2,  1826 6 

.July     24,  1830 4 

.April   22,  1831 0 

.Dec.       3.  1832 0 

.Dec.    30,  1834 2 

July     17,  1837 1 

Juno    23,  1841 4 


1 

6 


0 
1 
1 
5 
5 
0 
4 
1 


....July    23.  1847 5  11 


D. 

25 
o 

o 

16 

25 

9 

22 

26 

27 

25 

26 

2 

4 


The  two  houses,  with  the  sovereign,  compose  the  three  estates  of  the 
realm,  or  legislative  body.     The  sovereign  takes  no  personal  concern  in  the 

{>roceedings  of  Parliament,  further  than  opening  or  proroguing  the  sessions; 
>ut  the  interests  of  the  crown  in  Parliament  are  intrusted  to  members 'of 
the  cabinet  council  or  ministry,  and  by  them  are  defended  and  explained. 
The  two  houses,  with  the  sovereign,  have  the  power  to  pass  laws,  impose 
taxes,  borrow  money,  make  inquiries  into  the  management  of  the  public 
"lues,  or  the  transactions  of  the  great  officers  of  government,  and  even 
the  latter  to  trial,  if  necessary.     Members  of  either  house  inquire 
Banner  in  which  all  great  public  institutiona  or  boarda  of  manage* 
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meat  are  conducted,  such  as  those  for  education,  for  purposes  of  charity,  for 
the  erection  of  lighthouses  on  the  coast,  for  the  construction  of  harbors, 
and  generally,  indeed,  into  all  the  business  which  is  intrusted  to  the  executive 
pari  of  the  government ;  they  cannot  direct  what  is  to  be  done,  but  may 
always  make  scrutiny  into  it  afterwards,  if  any  error  or  mismanagement  has 
taken  place.  The  discussions  on  these  subjects  are  often  very  warm  and 
eager,  and  bring  to  light  facts  of  great  public  importance.  No  act  of  the 
two  deliberative  bodies  becomes  valid  as  a  law  without  the  assent  of  the 
sovereign  ;  and  all  propositions  relating  to  money  to  be  raised  for  the  public 
service,  must  originate  with  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Lords  merely  giving 
their  assent  as  a  matter  of  form,  without  being  allowed  to  alter  anything. 
This  circumstance  gives  a  much  larger  share  of  influence  to  the  Commons 
than  is  possessed  by  the  Lords ;  the  former  having  it  in  their  power,  when* 
ever  they  are  dissatisfied  with  the  measures  of  government,  to  stop  the 
supplies  of  money,  and  bring  the  whole  machinery  to  a  stand. 

Each  of  the  two  houses  has  one  presiding  member,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
preserve  order  and  see  that  the  regulations  of  the  assembly  are  attended  to 
by  the  members ;  he  is  also  the  person  through  whom  any  communication 
passes  between  the  house  and  the  sovereign,  he  alone  having  the  privilege  ot 
addressing  the  throne  in  the  name  of  the  house.  Hence,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  this  officer  is  called  the  Speaker ;  in  the  House  of  Lords  he  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Lord  Chancellory  from  another  office  which  he 
holds ;  but  the  duties  of  the  latter  are  quite  the  same  as  those  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  Commons. 

The  executive,  as  already  stated,  is  reposed  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign. 
The  dignity  is  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Brunswick,  and  in  the  person  of 
either  male  or  female.  Victoria  I.  now  enjoys  that  office.  The  sovereign 
conducts  all  intercourse  with  the  rulers  of  other  nations,  forming  treaties 
and  alliances,  declaring  war  or  concluding  peace.  She  has  the  duty  of 
protecting  the  persons  and  trade  of  British  subjects  in  foreign  countries. 
For  this  purpose,  she  has  the  sole  appointment  of  the  officers  who  perform  these 
duties  ;  of  judges  in  the  several  courts  of  law ;  of  officers  in  the  army  and 
navy  ;  of  public  ambassadors,  and  of  consuls  at  foreign  ports  for  the  safety 
of  trade  ;  and  of  the  officers  who  levy  the  taxes.  She  has  also  large  forces, 
both  naval  and  military,  at  her  disposal,  which  are  stationed  in  different 
parts  of  the  empire  where  she  or  her  advisers  think  that  they  are  wanted  for 
the  time.  The  task  of  managing  all  these  extensive  concerns,  which  would 
fall  into  confusion  in  the  hands  of  one  person,  is  deputed  by  the  queen  to  a 
number  of  persons,  who  are  denominated  her  Ministers,  and  sometimes  the 
Cabinet.  These  are  nominally  selected  and  appointed  by  the  queen  her- 
self; but  as  her  choice  would  be  in  vain  if  it  were  to  fall  on  men  who  were 
disagreeable  to  Parliament  (which  might  in  that  case  refuse  to  grant  supplies 
for  national  business,)  the  ministry  is  generally  chosen  from  among  such 
men  as  enjoy  a  considerable  share  of  public  confidence.  They  have  all 
some  high  state  office.  The  chief  is  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury ^ 
whose  nominal  duty  is  the  receiving  and  issuing  of  the  public  money,  while 
his  actual  station  is  that  of  leader  of  the  administration  ;  he  is  the  first  who 
is  appointed  in  any  ministry,  and  generally  selects  all  the  other  members, 
according  to  his  own  views  of  their  abilities,  or  of  the  influence  they  possess 
in  the  country  or  in  Parliament ;  and  any  changes  afterwards  made  are 
generally  at  his  suggestion,  or  at  least  with  his  full  assent.  Next  is  the 
iLord  High  Chancellor^  who  presides  in  the  highest  law  court  of  the  king- 
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dom,  and  is  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  he  is  chief  adviser  of  the 
sovereign  in  all  that  relates  to  the  laws  of  the  country ;  and  has  the  disposal 
of  a  great  number  of  clerical  and  law  offices.  After  him  are  the  principal 
secretaries  of  state,  who  are  five  in  number,  each  having  a  separate  charge ; 
the  first  is  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  after  whom  are  the  Secre- 
taries for  Foreign  Affairs  and  for  the  Colonies,  the  Secretary  at  War,  and 
the  Secretary  for  Ireland.  These,  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  several  others  of  the  high  officers  of  state,  form  what  is  called  the 
Ministry,  the  Cabinet  Council,  or  briefly  the  Cabinet;  and  all  the  measures 
of  the  executive  government  are  settled  by  their  deliberations. 

The  regular  division  of  labor  which  is  established  in  the  British  govern- 
ment, is  one  of  its  chief  excellencies ;  because  every  secretary,  or  other 
officer  of  state,  having  a  particular  department  assigned  to  him,  the  respon- 
sibility for  any  error  or  mismanagement  is  established  at  once,  and  may  be 
either  rectified  or  punished.  Parliament  itself  has  its  duties ;  and  when 
these  are  not  performed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  electors,  the  members  can 
be  dismissed  at  next  election,  to  make  way  for  others  who  deserve  better. 

The  British  constitution,  thus  slightly  sketched,  may  be  generally  de- 
scribed as  an  anomaly  in  political  science,  being  both  professedly  and  in 
reality  a  mixture  of  all  three  kinds  of  government — monarchical,  aristocrati- 
cal,  and  democratical.  Such  a  government  would  probably  be  found  totally 
inapplicable  in  other  societies;  but  in  Britain  it  answers  well,  having  grown 
up  in  conformity  with  the  views  and  character  of  the  people,  and  enjoying, 
in  consequence  of  that  conformity  and  of  its  long  existence,  the  respect 
required  to  enable  any  system  to  work.  Upon  the  whole,  notwithstanding 
the  Reform  Acts,  the  aristocratic  principle  predominates,  yet  fully  as  much 
from  the  spirit  of  the  people  themselves  as  from  any  forms  of  the  constitu- 
tion. An  unprejudiced  foreigner  would  probably  remark,  that  the  greatest 
drawback  from  its  happy  working  now  is,  the  position  in  which  it  places  the 
laboring  portion  of  the  community. 

The  executive  government  in  Ireland  is  vested  in  a  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  is 
appointed  by  and  dependent  on  the  crown.  He  is  assisted  by  a  Privy  Coun- 
cil, a  body  also  nominated  by  the  sovereign,  and  invested  with  great  powers, 
judicial  and  ministerial ;  and  also  by  a  Chief  Secretary  who  is  always  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  more  immediately  the  responsible 
member  of  the  Irish  government.  The  counties  are  under  the  protection 
of  Lords  Lieutenant  and  High  Sheriffs  as  in  England.  The  levy  and  ex- 
penditure of  money  for  local  purposes  is  vested  in  the  local  grand  juries. 
There  is  no  political  government  of  Scotland  distinct  from  that  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  judiciary  of  England  is  very  complicated,  and  the  powers  of  each  in 
a  great  measure  arbitrary  and  undefined.  There  are  three  distinct  codes 
by  which  the  Supreme  Courts  are  regulated,  viz ;  the  Common  Law  of 
England,  which  is  administered  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  Common 
Pleas  and  Exchequer ;  the  Civil,  Common  and  Ecclesiastical  Laws,  which 
are  administered  by  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Admiralty  judges,  and  Equity, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  pleas  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  judges  of 
the  dueen's  Bench,  Common  Pleas  and  Exchequer,  are  the  judicial  assessors 
of  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  make  periodical  circuits  through  the  entire 
counties  of  England  and  Wales,  where,  at  the  assizes,  they  administer  civil 
and  criminal  justice.  The  magistrates  of  cities  and  boroughs  are  also  in- 
vested with  judicial  functions,  and  by  the  municipal  Reform  Act  a  uniforn 
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system  has  been  established  in  all  boroughs,  except  London.  In  every 
county  there  are  a  number  of  justices  of  the  peace,  who  are  individually 
committing  magistrates,  and  collectively  act  as  judges  at  the  county  sessions. 
The  most  important  cases,  however,  are  left  for  the  assize  judges  to  deter- 
mine. The  sherifis  are  chosen  by  the  sovereign  annually,  from  three 
persons  presented  for  siiection,  and  are  in  their  own  counties  judges  of  the 
county  courts,  keepers  of  the  king's  peace,  the  executive  officers  of  the 
Supreme  Courts,  and  bailiffs  to  the  crown.  The  coroner  is  chosen  by  ihe 
freeholders  of  the  county.  There  are  usually  four  coroners  to  each  county 
who  hold  their  offices  during  life.  The  subordinate  keepers  of  the  peace 
are  the  usual  bodies  of  constables  and  police.  The  Lords  Lieutenant  are 
Custodes  Rotulorum  in  their  respective  counties  and  first  justices  of  the  peace. 

The  laws  of  Scotland  are,  like  those  of  England,  a  heterogeneous,  ill-digest- 
ed mass,  the  accumulation  of  ages,  and  derive  their  authority  chiefly  from  the 
decisions  of  the  supreme  courts,  or  established  custom.  These  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  Court  of  Sessions,  and  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary.  The  first 
is  the  supreme  civil  court  of  law,  and  by  virtue  of  its  inherent  supremacy, 
exercises  the  ministerial  functions  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  respect  to 
the  guardianship  of  children,  idiots  and  lunatics,  and  the  property  of  absen- 
tees ;  and  in  all  cases  decides  according  to  equity  as  well  as  law.  Appeal 
lies  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  High  Court  of  Justiciary  is  a  criminal 
tribunal,  and  is  strictly  supreme,  there  being  no  appeal  from  its  decisions. 
Every  county  is  placed  under  a  sheriff  who  is  both  judge  and  magistrate. 
There  is  in  Scotland  an  officer  of  high  rank  and  dignity,  styled  Her  Majesty's 
Advocate,  or  by  courtesy  the  Lord  Advocate,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Solicitor  General  and  several  advocates-depute,  superintends  the  whole 
criminal  business  of  the  country,  and  acts  as  public  prosecutor  in  cases 
brought  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary.  The  counties  have  each  a 
similar  officer  styled  Procurator-fiscal,  whose  duties  are  confined  to  his  own 
territorial  limits.  These  functionaries  always  act  under  the  Lord  Advocate, 
and  report  to  him  all  their  proceedings.  The  orders  and  decrees  of  the 
Supreme  Court  are  executed  by  a  class  of  officials  styled  Messengers-at^ 
arms,  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lyon  King  at  Arms.  The  lowest  official  in 
Scotland  is  the  "  Hangman"  of  Edinburgh,  the  only  person  of  his  profession 
between  York  and  the  Shetlands. 

The  administration  of  the  laws  in  Ireland  is  vested  in  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
assisted  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls ;  and  in  the  twelve  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Courts,  of  King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas  and  Exchequer.  The  twelve 
judges  visit  the  counties  in  six  circuits  twice  a  year,  for  the  trial  of  civil  causes 
in  nisi  prius,  and  criminal  cases  of  a  more  serious  character.  Minor 
offences  are  determined  before  magistrates  at  petty  sessions.  Stipendiary 
magistrates  are  now  stationed  in  the  large  towns.  The  police  of  Ireland  is 
very  efficient,  and  from  the  faithfulness  they  observe  in  doing  their  duty, 
have  become  to  evil  doers  a  source  of  annoyance  and  complaint 

The  revenue  of  the  British  empire  has  varied  exceedingly  of  late  years; 
from  1761  to  1774,  which  was  a  period  of  peace,  it  increased  from  .£8,000,000 
to  ^^10,285,673;  and  since  that  lime,  from  the  various  wars  in  which  the 
country  was  engaged,  the  immediate  expenses,  and  the  interest  of  the  public 
debts,  it  has  continued  to  augment.  From  1775  to  1783,  which  was  the 
period  of  the  American  war,  it  rose  from  ten  millions  to  twelve  millions ; 
and  during  the  peace  which  followed  till  1 793,  it  was  increased  to  seventeen 
and  a  half  millions  a  year. 
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After  this  period  the  French  revolutionary  war  commenced.  That  war 
was  by  no  means  unpopular  with  the  nation ;  and  it  was  besides  gilded  by 
the  many  splendid  victories  which  continued  to  be  obtained  by  British 
seamen  as  long  as  the  enemy  had  a  fleet  to  appear  at  sea.  Heayy  taxes  for 
defraying  the  expenses  of  this  war  were  therefore  submitted  to  without  re- 
monstrance, and  the  public  revenue  rose  accordingly  to  a  very  large  amount 
From  1794  to  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1801,  which  only  lasted  two  years, 
the  revenue  was  increased  from  seventeen  and  a  half  millions  to  twenty- 
eight  millions  :  and  from  1803  till  1816,  the  year  afler  the  final  conclusion 
of  peace,  it  had  risen  to  ^£76,834,494,  which  was  the  largest  sum  ever  raised 
by  taxes  in  one  year. 

The  sums  thus  raised  in  taxes,  large  as  they  were,  did  not,  however,  meet 
the  expenditure  of  the  country  during  these  periods  of  war.  In  order  to 
defray  the  great  charges  which  arose,  it  became  necessary  also  to  borrow  to 
a  great  amount.  The  following  table  will  show  the  sums  raised  by  the  taxes, 
the  sums  borrowed,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  each  of  the  years  specified. 

YeoTM.  Raited  in  TaxtM,  Borrawd,  Total  Exptudiiwrt, 

1794 £17,674,395 £5,079,971 £22,754,366 

1801 28,085,829 33,532.159 61,617,988 

1803 38,401,738 23,972,742 62,373,480 

180G 53,698,124 22,358,672 76,056,796 

1810 66,029,349 22,763,202 88,792,551 

1814 70,926,215 52,309,445 122,235,660 

1816 76,834,494 54,471,464 130,305,958 

These  sums  will  appear  altogether  enormous,  and  must  give  the  most  ex- 
traordinary idea  of  the  resources  of  a  government,  which,  while  it  raised 
such  a  large  yearly  amount  in  taxes,  had  yet  credit  to  borrow  the  immense 
additional  sums  which  were  wanted.  The  whole  sum  which  was  expended 
in  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  from  1794  to  1816,  amounted  to  1700 
millions  of  pounds  sterling — a  sum  so  far  beyond  all  ordinary  dealings,  that 
we  can  have  little  conception  of  its  amount  or  value.  All  the  mines  that 
are  at  present  wrought  in  Europe  and  America,  (including  even  all  the 
products  of  the  Sacramento  valley,)  would  not  furnish  gold  and  silver  equal 
to  it  in  less  than  300  vears. 

The  debt  formed  by  borrowing  money  at  different  rates  of  interest  to  con- 
duct the  warlike  operations  of  the  country,  has  risen  from  small  begin* 
nings  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  an  unparalleled 
amount.     At  the  revolution  of  1688,  the  national  debt  amounted  to  oiJy 
.£664,263 ;  at  the  accession  of  Clueen  Anne,  .£16,394,702 ;  of  George  I» 
£54,145,363  ;  of  George  II.,  £52,092,235 ;  at  the  end  of  Spanish  war   '^ 
1748,  .£78,293,312;  at  the  commencement  of  war  in  1755,  .£74,571,840; 
at  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1762,  ^146,682,844 ;  at  commencement  ^ 
American  war  in   1776,  .£135,943,051 ;  at  conclusion  of  peace  in  17^» 
.£238,484,870 ;  at  commencement  of  French  revolutionary  war,  jS233,7^^»' 
609;  at  peace  of  Amiens  in    1801,  o£582,839,277 ;   at  peace   of  18 1^' 
£864,822,461 ;  and  at  the  present  time  the  amount  is  £841,000,000,  vritn 
an  interest  of  £29,000,000. 

The  revenue  which  it  is  necessary  to  raise  for  the  purpose  of  paying  ^"? 
interest  of  the  debt,  and  conducting  the  business  of  the  country,  is  deri^^ 
from  taxation  upon  a  great  variety  of  different  articles,  which  are  all,  YkO^' 
ever,  reduced  to  the  following  heads : 
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REVENUE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

For  the  years  ending  5th  July  1847  and  1848,  respectively, 

SfurcM.  1847.  184& 

CuBtoms £18,792,348^ £17,888,988 

Excise 12,733,998 12,263,233 

Stamps 7.201,797 6,449,104 

Taxes 4,325,732 4,306,703 

Property  Tax 5,491,936 5,411,253 

Post  Office 854,000 787,000 

Crown  Lands 112,000 71,000 

Miscellaneous 307,621 230,201 


Total  ordinary  Revenue £49,819,432 £47,407,486 

China  Money 227,644 455,021 

Imprest  and  other  Monies 208,190 187,408 

Repayment  of  Advances 804,843 422,485 

Total  Revenue £51,060,109  £48,472,400 

Of  the  total  income  of  1848,  it  will  be  observed  that  fully  thirty  millions 
were  raised  from  customs  and  excise,  and  nearly  seven  millions  from  stamps. 
Thus  the  great  bulk  of  taxation  is  indirect,  and  the  really  direct  taxes  are  a 
mere  trifle  in  comparison.  The  chief  burden  of  the  taxes  likewise  falls  on 
the  consumers  of  luxuries,  as  tea,  wines,  spirits,  6lc,  ;  and  these,  though  in 
some  measure  falling  on  the  bulk  of  the  people,  are  principally  borne  by 
the  wealthy  and  inebriate ;  and  as  the  property  tax  amounts  to  more  than 
^5,400,000  annually,  the  great  owners  really  contribute  considerably  of 
direct  aid  to  the  public  income.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  taxes  are  not 
▼cry  unequally  shared,  and  as  every  year  removes  them  further  and  further 
from  the  laboring  classes,  the  imposts  are  not  felt  to  be  too  onerous.  The 
customs  duties  are  levied  on  nearly  1700  articles  imported  into  the  country, 
but  a  few  leading  articles  raise  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  entire  amount, 
and  the  insignificant  sum  raised  from  the  remainder,  acts  merely  as  a  pro- 
hibition on  foreign  commerce.  The  leadinjz  articles  from  which  revenue 
is  derived  are  tobacco,  spirits,  wines,  &c.  The  duties  on  breadstufl*s,  for- 
merly so  onerous,  are  no  longer  available,  the  tax  being  now  a  merely 
nominal  amount. 

The  whole  question  of  import  duties,  with  reference  to  an  improvement 
in  the  mode  of  levying  them,  has,  for  some  time,  been  under  advisement, 
and  great  alterations  have  already  been  adopted,  and  many  of  the  heaviest 
restrictions  been  removed  from  commerce.  The  general  tariff,  the  corn 
laws,  and  the  laws  relative  to  navigation,  have,  indeed,  all  undergone  a  tho- 
rough revision,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  alterations  are  not  final. 

The  total  annual  revenue,  as  above  mentioned,  is  at  present  between 
forty-eight  and  forty-nine  millions,  and  we  have  now  to  see  how  this  large 
sum  is  spent.  The  first  great  item  in  the  expenditure  is  in  the  form  of  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt.  The  amount  applied  to  this  item  is  little  short 
of  three-fiflhs  of  the  whole.  It  is  diflicult  to  obtain  an  exact  idea  of  the 
complicated  statements  put  forth  by  government,  but  it  is  certain  that  about 
;C31,000,000  go  towards  liquidating  and  paying  of  the  interest  on  this  debt, 
and  that  the  whole  business  of  the  country — civil,  military,  and  naval,  in- 
cluding charges  for  the  royal  household — is  conducted  for  the  sum  of 
;ffl3,000,000  to  i:i5,000,000  per  annum.  The  debt  has  been  latterly  in- 
creasing ;  in  other  words,  the  revenue  is  falling  short  of  the  expenditures. 

The  expense  incurred  for  the  personal  support  of  the  sovereign  and  royal 
family  and  household,  is  but  a  small  item  in  the  general  expenditure  of  the 
nation.     Formerly  the  crown  possessed  private  revenues  from  lands,  duties^ 
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i&r.,  i)iit  all  siirh  an*  now  abandmied  to  the  country,  (chiefly  under  the 
iniiiiiirfiiiciit  ot*  th<'  linard  of  WimnIs  and  Forests,)  and  the  sovereign  hast 
civil  li<«i  of  fixed  siiiiis  regularly  vnted  by  i'arliainent.  On  the  accession  of 
William  IV.  the  ei\il  list  was  voted  under  tivc  diflbrcnt  classed,  amounting 
lu  the  aL'^reirate  to  I'oin.OOO  pi>r  annum,  as  follows: 

('];t,s  1.— lortlir  Kill::*!*  IViw  Vnr^o,  £(:').i)i)ii:  ami  for  the  Queen's,  £.'>0,000..  £110.000 

••     'J. — SiliiriiMut  ilii*  Uiiy.il  ilmisfliiilil . .130.300 

"     :f. — KxiM-ii-f^  lit'  tiif  lliMt-fli'iM ....  ....  171.500 

••      1. — S|ii'*  i:il  :i!iil  li'iiiii"  StinM  S«'n"ic«' !23;200 

"     .1. — IVii<.i<in-> 75,000 

T«.i:ii £510,000 

On  the  arre<-ii'iii  \\{'  Victoria,  a  civil  list  was  Vi>ted,  amounting  iu  the 
a'iL'r«'i,Mte  ti»  i"M».0(MI,  with  a  |)ower  to  the  crown  to  grant  pensions  not 
«'\i-iTdin;r  i'I,'i(IO  111  any  our  yeiir.  The  cost  of  the  Civil  Department  of 
;ro\(rnnirnt  dor>  !ii>t  fall  nmch  >liort  of  thrive  inillioiis  a  year,  and  is  di$tri- 
lnit.'d  aiiioii;r  ahoiit  'i'i,*!!!!!  funciion;iric«s  ;  in  this,  how<'v<*r,  is  included  the 
tA{M>nH>>  iif  till'  Irish  trovcriiincnt.  The  expiMisc  incurred  for  the  colonies 
ainiiiini>  to  a  like  Mini  ;  ami  the  annuiii  expenses  for  ainhassailors  and  coo- 
Mils  to  and  in  foreii:ii  countries  are  alutnt  ^':}0(I.OOO,  and  for  courts  of 
jn^tii-r,  nearly  .t''^l)U,niM).  Alto^'ether  the  civil  niauagcuient  of  the  king- 
diiiii  ro-t-    i'|,(HMI.O0()  ;Minn:tll>. 

NiAi  to  the  niitioniil  deht,  I  hen,  the  army  and  navy  are  the  greatest  bur- 
dm  on  tin:  roiiniry  ;  tin*  avi-raire  I'Xpeiise  of  these  are,  respectively,  about 
/•;J,."»!H),<MM)  aiinuidly,  or  toijelln'r  l':,0(MI,(M»0,  a  sum  eipiiialeiit  to  all  the 
•  irdin.ir)  e\])en>«>  of  the  I'niteti  Slates  go\ernment. 

.Acrordiii:^  to  the  t<*riii«<  of  the  constitution,  a  permanent  or  Htandin<;  army 
I*,  iiiii  ln-M  t«»  he  \v[r\i\.  It  is  iindrr>tood  that  the  civil  power,  as  exerted  by 
Mi.iui-tr;iir«i,  coiisiuhh's,  and  pi»lice,  is  coin|)etent  t«>  preserve  order,  and  that 
ijii-  rrr:ition  of  a  military  force  is  onl\  a  m.iiter  of  t4'mp«»rary  necessity.  An 
irriiv.  In»wrv('r,  heim;  coiistniilly  reipiirrd,  both  to  as^i«.t  the  civil  atithuritj, 
iikI  i<i  protrrt  the  forriirn  pit>M*ssions  of  the  empire,  an  act  of  parlianicnl, 
I  tlhd  thr  Mutiny  Act,  is  pi-.-cd  annu.illy,  ti>  niiiint.tin  a  hir^rc  htnly  of  trix>p8 
III  n-nil.ir  HiTvice.  WIm'iIht  from  this  provision  in  the  constitution  or 
oilnrwi  i\  ii  h'ipiM  n^  tli:it  (MJncation  in  niilit:iry  thirties  is  ctuiducted  oo  a 
ii-rv  limii'd  >f  ah" ;  lln'  pri\.ite>  in  the  army  are  ••nli>tfd  by  siiiatl  bounties 
Irixii  ihr  Ii»\\r>i  chisM-  «»f  tlir  commnnity,  :ind  very  rar»*ly,  if  ever,  are  pro- 
iii..iril  Ut  iJM-  r:iiik  of  coinmi--ioned  ollirers.  The  commissioned  officers,  in 
n  mill.  lMl.iii.r  to  thr  ;iri-torr;>ry  or  himh  d  trrntry,  and  inmost  instHHces 
|.iiMh.i.<-  iliiir  r..miiii--i«'n  a<rordinjr  to  a  M-:i|e  t)f  prices.  Althouj^h  both 
1,1  n. If. v.  ;iiiil  oIliciTs  :irr  alike  ill-|)n-parcd,  l»y  pr^'vions  instruction,  for 
iitluiiiiiii:'  th"  ilniirs  «»f  ihrir  |)ri»fr»i«.ii,  such  art'  the  ellects  of  discipliue, 
Ilu-  imtIIiim  «•  "f  •■'|«ii|>nH'iil,  and  oilirr  :iilv:int:i<re<,  but,  above  all,  a  high 
,•  iif  honor   and   -pirit   of  valor,  that   the    Uritish  army    is  found   able  to 


..ii'i,  ii-  wtb  joni  ■  rrrrniln!  under  far  m«»re  f.ivourable  circumstances. 
Vlie    lliiti-h  aiiiiv  "U   tin'   l>t  June,    ISlS,  con>isted  of 'i   regiments  of 
!    'rtin»i*l"'i    I  ol  Koyal  Ib^r.-e  (iuartis  ;  7  of  l)rair,K»n  Ciuarils  ;  4  of  Light 


itriw  of  Kngiitc^c^f^f  ^^^^  ^  corps  of  Sappers  and  Miners-- 
mwH  nearly  9,000  horses  and  120,000  men,  of  whom  aboat 
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14,000  are  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers.  This  number  was  exclu- 
sive of  the  Indian  army  proper,  and  the  several  colonial  regiments  known  as 
che  Ceylon  Rifle  Regiment,  the  three  Royal  West  India  Regiments,  the  Cape 
Mounted  Rifles,  the  St.  Helena  Regiment,  the  Malta  Royal  Fencibles,  the 
Royal  Canadian  Rifles,  and  the  Royal  Newfoundland  Veteran  Corps.  Of 
the  British  army  (properly  so  called)  from  20,000  to  25,000  men  are  gener- 
ally stationed  in  Ireland;  about  20,000  serve  in  India;  from  10,000  to  12,000, 
including  artillery  and  engineers,  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  remainder  are 
dispersed  in  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  British  colonies  and  posses- 
sions in  different  parts  of  the  world.  The  distribution,  however,  varies. 
At  the  date  above  referred  to  the  following  was  the  arrangement — 


Reg*U.  BattaT:  Dep&ta. 


Ionian  Islands  ...... . 

2 

3 

2 

3 

11 

2 

^^ 

Ohn.nnAl  Tfilaiulfl 

2 

Malta 

Spain 

....  2 
2 

Engliind  and  Wales  . . 

Scotland 

Ireland 

....26 
....  3 
32 

46 

2 

11 

StaHofU.  Reg*t».  BattoTt,  DepdU.  StatieM. 

East  Indies.  &c 28  4 

British  America 9  7- 

West  Indies 7  4J        - 

Africa 5  3- 

Australasia 5  — 

China 1  —  - 

St.  Helena 1  — 

The  number  of  regiments  and  the  compliment  of  men  has  varied  consid- 
erably at  different  periods.  During  the  latter  years  of  the  war  which 
terminated  in  1815,  the  land  force  embodied,  including  militia,  yeomanry 
and  volunteers^  amounted  to  not  less  than  450,000  men.  As  the  militia 
has  not  been  called  out  for  a  number  of  years,  the  yeomanry  cavalry  remains 
the  only  domestic  military  force  in  Britain.  The  strength  of  this  is  perhaps 
15,000,  composed  generally,  as  its  name  implies,  of  the  yeomanry  or  farmers 
of  the  country.  It  is  essentially  a  volunteer  corps,  but  when  on  duty  is  under 
the  same  regulations  as  the  army  proper.  The  cost  to  government  of  this 
force  is  about  =£80,000,  and  at  several  periods,  especially  at  Peterloo,  where 
the  Cheshire  cavalry  gained  unenvied  laurels,  has  shown  itself  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  the  national  forces.  Though  all  are  liable  to  serve  in  the  militia, 
that  arm  may  be  said  not  to  exist  at  the  present  period. 

The  pay  of  a  private  in  the  horse  guards  varies  from  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  O^d. 
per  day ;  in  the  cavalry  of  the  line,  is.  4d. ;  in  the  foot  guards,  Is.  2d. ; 
and  in  the  infantry  of  the  line,  Is.  Id.  When  at  home  and  in  barracks,  6d. 
a  day  is  deducted  from  this,  for  which  the  soldier  receives  three  quarters  of 
a  pound  of  meat,  and  one  pound  of  bread.  The  principal  part  of  his  cloths 
and  accoutrements  is  furnished  at  the  public  expense ;  his  pay,  however, 
is  subject  to  a  deduction  of  2s.  7^d.  a  week,  in  the  case  of  privates  serving 
in  the  cavalry ;  is.  id.  a  week  from  privates  in  the  foot  guards,  and  Is.  6d. 
from  all  other  privates,  on  account  of  these  articles. 

The  statements  which  we  have  made  above  relate  entirely  to  the  effective 
force  of  the  army,  which  is  either  on  active  duty  or  ready  to  be  so  employed. 
But  there  are  a  great  number  of  persons  attached  to  the  army  who  do  no 
duty,  though  receiving  pay  like  others.  Some  of  these  are  pensioners,  who 
have  either  been  long  in  service,  or  have  suffered  by  wounds,  &c. 

Great  Britain  has  long  been  renowned  as  a  first-rate  naval  power  :  by 
command  of  its  war  vessels  it  protects  its  commerce,  and  exerts  its  authority 
in  the  most  remote  quarters  of  the  globe.  It  is  usual  to  say  that  Britain 
possesses  the  "  dominion  of  the  seas ;"  but  this  is  only  a  figure  of  speech. 
The  nation  possesses  no  acquired  or  vested  sovereignty  over  the  ocean, 
acknowledged  by  other  powers,  although  at  times  it  may  forcibly  compel 
BObmission.     The  British  royal  navy  is  recruited  in  much  the  same  manner 
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as  the  army;  but  the  constitution,  by  a  singular  anomaly,  sanctions  the 
forcible  abduction  of  men  from  their  private  homes  to  serve  on  board  of  war 
vessels.  This  species  of  impressment,  however,  is  only  resorted  to  in  cases 
of  urgent  necessity,  as  for  instance  during  the  heat  of  war.  The  sailors 
who  enlisted  are  generally  young  men  who  have  served  an  apprenticeship  oo 
board  merchant  vessels ;  and  with  this  preparation,  they  form  seamen  of  the 
highest  qualifications ;  their  courage,  integrity,  and  kind-heartedness,  are  a 
lasting  theme  of  national  gratulation. 

The  average  pay  of  a  sailor  is  <£2  7s.  per  month,  with  victuals,  which  are 
estimated  at  about  £1  4s.  additional.  High  salaries  are  paid  to  people 
about  the  dock-yards,  the  master-workmen  receiving  £25Q  per  annum,  and 
the  artificers  from  5s.  to  12s.  6d.  per  day.  During  the  war  with  France, 
Great  Britain  had  upwards  of  1000  ships,  manned  by  184,000  seamen. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  naval  force  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
year  1846  ♦:— 

laCommiMion.  Baildinf.  In  Ordinary. 

^  %  " »  . « »     TottL 

No.  Guns.  No.  Gunt.  No.  Guni. 

Ships  of  the  lino 17....  1,570 23 2,124 75 6^258... .115 

Frigates 32 1,146 15 498....  73 3,066.. ..120 

Sloops,  brigs  and  bombs 71....    856....  21....  305....  40....    521.... 133 

Schooners,  cutters,   tenders     ^    oo            eo  a  io         m 

andketches 5    ^ "'•""  ~— •     ®— •      18....  w 

Steam  Frigates.......  ........     6....      60....  12....  120....     4....      40....  S3 

SteamSloops 54 270 20 100 6 30....  80 

Steam  Packets....... ....... ..  21....      42....  3....  6....  — ^....      ^....34 

Otlier  steamers.... 9..-.      18....  6....  IS....  — ....      — ....  15 

Transports  and  troop  ships.  ... .  5....  70.-..  — .-••  — ....  — ....  — ....  5 
Receiving  ships,  coast-ffuards,  ) 

ana  other  non-enective  V  84....    485.-..  ^.-..  — ....  — ....      — ....  84 

Total !.  ....V....II!!..332 4,583 100 3,161 204 9,933.. ..636 

The  official  list  numbers  671,  but  names  only  636:  whole  number  of 
guns  to  636  vessels,  17,481 ;  number  of  men  in  the  navy,  27,500— boys, 
2,000— marines,  10,500— total,  40,000. 

The  number  of  vessels  in  the  revenue  service  amounts  to  72,  mounting 
144  guns.  The  British  Indian  navy  in  1844-5,  consisted  of  36  vessels,  of 
which  22  were  steamers — guns,  166.  The  total  number  of  steamers  in  the 
English  navy,  including  35  contract  mail  steamers,  is  199.  There  are  also 
eight  East  India  mail  steamers. 

The  progressive  increase  of  the  Royal  navy,  from  Henry  VIIL's  time  to 
the  close  of  the  last  war,  is  exhibited  in  the  appended  table  : — 

Ships.  Tom.  Men.  Nwy  Eatimatas. 

1521 16 7,260 —     £Noaccount. 

1578 24 10,506 6,700 — 

1603 42 17,055 8,346 — 

1658 157 57,000 21,910 — 

1688 173 101,892 42,000 — 

1702 272 159,020 40,000 1,056,915 

1760 412 321,134 70,000 3,227,143 

1793 498 433.226 45,000 5,525.331 

1800 757 688,744 135,000 12,422.837 

1808 869 892.800 143,800 17,496,047 

1814 901 866,000 146,000 18,786,509 


*  From  ar.  official  document  presented  in  1846,  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  to  the  Senate  of  te 
United  States. 
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At  the  close  of  the  last  century  Great  Britain  owned  more  than  one- third 
of  all  the  ships  of  the  line  in  Europe,  and  now  possesses  nearly  as  many 
sach  ships  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world  together.  The  details  will  be  seen  in 
the  foliowing  figures  : — 

CloMofla«t  Present 

century.  time. 

France 86 45 

Spain 68 3 

Russia 36 50 

Holland 28 3 

Denmark , 24 6 

Portugal 13 S 

Turkey  and  other  Mediteranean  powers.  13 ...20 

Sweden — 10 

263—63,6  per  ct.      144—53,5  per  ct 
<3roat  Britain 153—36,4      "  125—46,5      " 

United  States 10 

On  the  subject  of  the  British  steam-navy,  P.  L.  Simmonds,  Esq.,  editor 
of  the  Colonial  Magazine  of  London,  says :  *'  Look  at  the  already  immense 
namber  of  powerful  steam-ships  that  swarm  in  the  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  enter  every  port  upon  its  beautiful  shores;  that  are  found 
careering  in  every  sea  of  Europe,  from  the  Frozen  Ocean  to  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  and  the  Black  Sea ;  that  have  long  since  driven  every  other  mode 
of  transit  out  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Red  Sea ;  that  penetrate  the  Indus 
almost  to  its  source  ;  that  ascend  the  Canton  River,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle 
besides  myriads  of  war-junlcs,  and  batter  down  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
celestial  cities;  that  are  surrounding  every  island,  and  entering  every 
harbor  of  the  West  Indies;  that  swarm  along  the  shores  of  North  America, 
from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien ;  and  that  regularly 
transmit  the  rich  produce  of  the  mines  of  South  America,  from  all  its  prin- 
cipal ports,  to  the  great  commercial  metropolis  of  the  world— crowded,  busy 
London.  Look  at  all  this,  and  see  what  an  element  she  has  to  sustain  her 
onward  march  for  an  empire.  At  no  period  did  Great  Britain  possess  such 
a  foundation  for  naval  strength  within  her  bosom  as  at  present.  She  now 
possesses  3,500,000  tons  of  shipping,  and  numbers  160,000  seamen  in  her 
navy,  while  a  fleet  of  700  steamers,  (more  than  is  possessed  by  all  the  rest 
of  Europe,)  prowl  along  her  shores." 

The  subject  of  ocean  mail  steam-navigation,  in  which  Britain  surpasses 
every  other  nation,  might  here  with  propriety  be  enlarged  upon.  Space,  how- 
ever, can  only  be  allotted  to  a  mere  enumeration  of  the  details  connected  with 
the  several  companies  engaged  in  this  business.  The  ships  employed  are 
equipped  as  war-steamers,  and  are  convertible  to  government  use  whenever 
demanded.  The  policy  of  this  system  is  apparent,  and  its  economy  worthy 
of  imitation.  The  names  and  peculiarities  of  these  companies  are  exhibited 
in  the  annexed  list : 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company. — This  Company 
has  23 steam-vessels,  of  24,646  tons,  7,955  horse-power,  and  1,320  men; 
with  them  the  Admiralty  have  three  contracts :  1.  For  carrying  the  mails 
monthly  between  England,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Alexandria,  contracting 
to  carry  four  guns  fit  to  fire,  of  the  largest  in  the  Navy,  for  ^29,500  per 
annum  ;  and,  by  another  agreement,  to  carry  a  mail  between  Southampton 
and  Malta,  in  vessels  of  280  horse-power ;  and  Malta  and  Alexandria,  180 
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horse-power,  for  <£ J  5,525  per  annum,  or  4s.  6d.  per  mile.  2.  To  carry  the 
mails  between  the  East  Indies  and  China,  once  a  month,  at  J^l60,000per 
annum  ;  providing  three  steamers,  of  not  less  than  500  horse-power  each, 
and  one  not  less  than  250  horse-power,  for  China.  3.  To  convey  the  mails 
between  England,  Vigo,  Lisbon,  Oporto,  and  Gibraltar, — -five  or  more,  not 
less  than  140  horse-power — for  jf20,500  per  annum,  leais  .£3,500  if  port 
charges  in  Spain  and  Portugal  are  remitted. 

Royal  Mail  Steam-Packet  Company. — This  company  has  14  vessels,  of 
17,0GU  tons,  5,457  horse-power,  and  1,127  men;  and  two  sailing  vessels, 
2JW  tons,  and  30  men.  They  contract  with  the  government  to  carry  the 
mails  ()etwo(M)  England  and  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  twice 
a  month,  from  Southampton,  for  <£'240,000  per  annum,  and  finding  14 
steamers,  10  of  400  horse-power,  and  the  remaining  four  for  the  colonies, 
only  2.>0  horse-power.  The  Great  Western  has  lately  been  added  to  this  force. 

British  North  American  Mail  Company, — This  company  possesses  10 
ships,  13,875  tons,  5,243  horse-power,  and  875  men  ;  they  contract  to  carry 
the  mails  between  Liverpool,  Halifax  and  Boston,  and  Liverpool  and  New- 
York  ;  they  have  d' 145,000  per  annum,  employing  nine  vessels,  of  400 
horse-power,  and  one  spare  steamer  of  150  horse-power. 

City  of  Dublin  Steam- Packet  Company, — Has  7  ships  of  3,r»09  tons, 
1,672  horse-power,  and  150  men  ;  conveys  the  mails  between  Liverpool 
and  Kingstown,  daily,  for  ci'9,000  per  annum. 

General  Steam  Navigation  Company. — To  convey  the  mails  from  Lon- 
don to  Hamburg  and  Rotterdam,  twice  a  week,  contracts  with  the  Post- 
office  for  <£  17,000  per  annum ;  they  have  14  vessels — ^7,868  tons,  2,638 
horse-power,  and  314  men. 

Mona  Isle  Steam-Packet  Company. — Contracts  with  the  Poet-office  for 
conveying  the  mails  between  Liverpool  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  twice  a  week, 
for  r£!^50  per  annum ;  they  have  four  vessels,  1,568  tons,  644  horse-power, 
and  45  men. 

South-western  Steam-Packet  Company, — Has  5  vessels,  1 ,239  tons,  636 
horse-power,  and  103  men ;  they  contract  with  the  Admiralty  to  convey 
mails  between  Southampton  and  the  Channel  Islands,  three  times  a  week,  at 
^2,000,  employing  three  or  more  steamers  of  not  less  than  80  horse-power. 

Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company, — Employs  four  vessels,  2,384  tons, 
740  horse-power,  184  men — contracts  to  convey  the  mails  to  Panama,  once 
a  montii,  for  rC20,000  per  annum. 

Halifai  and  Nftrfoiindhind. — Mr.  Whitney,  of  St.  Johns,  New-Bruns- 
wick, contracts  to  convey  mails,  twice  a  month,  from  April  to  November, 
and  once  durins^  the  four  winter  months,  in  one  steam-vessel,  of  100  horse- 
power, for  o6*4,150  per  annum. 

SUMMARY  OF  STEAM-VESSELS. 

Company.                                                    No.  Men.  Tbn».  Horn-powtr. 

Peninsular  and  Oriental 23  l.?20  24,<J4G  7,956 

Royal   Mail 14  1,127  16.0G9  5.457 

British  North  American 10  875  13,876  5.242 

Gencnil  Steam 14  314           7,8G8  2.638 

City  of  Dublin 7  150          8,660  1.672 

Mona  IbIo 4  45           1,568  664 

South  Westeni 6  103          1,239  636 

Pacific 4  184  2,384  740 

Halifax,&c 1  30             489  260 

Total 82        4,148        61,978      25,264 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  the  followiog  sailing  vessels  are  engaged  in  the 
contract  mail-packet  service : 

The  Aberdeen  and  Leith  Company  contract  for  conveying  the  mails 
weekly,  between  Aberdeen  and  Berwick,  for  d6900  per  annum,  in  a  sailing 
▼esse!  of  not  less  than  140  tons,  from  October  to  March,  inclusive. 

There  are  six  marine  arsenals  or  dockyards — Deptford,  Woolwich,  Chat- 
ham, Sheerness,  Portsmouth,  and  Plymouth.  The  principal  foreign  stations 
for  the  navy  are : — Gibraltar  and  Malta  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  Bermuda, 
Halifax  and  Quebec  in  North  America  \  Jamaica  and  Antigua  in  the  West 
Indies  ;  and  Trincomalee  and  Bombay  in  the  East  Indies. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  a  Protestant  state,  but  all  religions  (not  offensive 
to  public  or  private  morals)  may  be  professed,  and  their  different  forms  of 
worship  practised,  without  interference  from  any  quarter  whatever.  All 
denominations  of  Christians  have  their  own  churches,  employ  whom  they 
please  as  their  pastors,  and  are  equally  under  the  protection  of  the  law. 
The  empire  contains  several  established  or  predominant  churches,  which 
are  supported  by  special  acts  of  the  legislature.  In  England  and  Ireland, 
there  is  one  Church,  denominated  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ire- 
land (separate  before  the  union  of  the  two  countries  in  1800,)  being  a  Pro- 
testant Episcopacy.  In  Scotland,  the  established  religion  is  Protestant 
Presbyterian.  According  to  the  constitution,  the  religion  of  the  English 
church,  and  also  the  law  of  England,  are  established  in  every  colony  by  the 
simple  act  of  adding  the  territory  to  the  crown,  unless  there  be  a  special 
provision  to  the  contrary.  Thus  the  church  of  England  prevails  in  all  the 
peat  colonial  dependencies,  except  Lower  Canada,  which  is  guaranteed  a 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy ;  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  has  been 
guaranteed  Protestant  Presbyterian  ism  ;  Malta,  which  is  Roman  Catholic  ; 
and  so  on  with  some  minor  colonial  possessions. 

The  affairs  of  the  Church  of  England  are  managed  by  archbishops  and 
bishops,  but  no  step  of  any  importance,  out  of  the  ordinary  routine,  can  be 
taken  without  an  act  of  Parliament,  and  therefore  the  church  may  be  said 
to  be  governed  by  the  legislature  of  the  country.  The  sovereign  is  the  head 
of  the  church,  which  is  thus  in  intimate  union  with  the  state.  The  laity, 
except  through  their  representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons,  possess  no 
right  to  interfere  in  any  shape  whatever  with  the  doctrines  or  practice  of 
the  church.  The  doctrines  defined  by  law  are  contained  in  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  and  the  form  of  worship  is  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Eccle- 
siastical ly,  the  country  is  divided  into  dioceses,  each  of  which  is  under  the 
care  of  a  bishop  or  archbishop ;  the  dioceses  are  classed  under  two  provinces^-^ 
each  of  which  is  under  the  charge  of  an  archbishop.  At  the  end  of  1848, 
the  dioceses  were  as  follow : — Province  of  Canterbury — Canterbury,  Lon- 
don, Winchester,  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  Lincoln,  Ely,  Salisbury,  Exeter, 
Bath  and  Wells,  Chichester,  Norwich,  Worcester,  Hereford,  Rochester, 
Oxford,  Peterborough,  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  Llandaff,  St.  David's,  St. 
Asaph,  and  Bangor.  Province  of  York — York,  Durham,  Carlisle,  Chester, 
Manchester,  Sodor  and  Man,  and  Ripon.  Gloucester  and  Bristol  were 
separate  until  lately.  It  is  designed  to  unite  the  diocese  of  Sodor  and  Man 
to  that  of  Chester,  and  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph  to  that  of  Bangor.  Ripon 
and  Manchester  are  new  bishoprics.  The  Archbishop  of  York  is  styled 
**  Primate  of  England  ;^'  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  ranks  next 
to  the  royal  family,  is  styled  **  Primate  of  all  England."  The  other  digni- 
taries of  the  church  are  archdeacons,  deans,  and  prebendaries ;  the  inferior 
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clergy  are  rectors,  vicars,  and  curates.  Strictly  there  are  onlj  three  grades, 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  all  clergymen  belonging  to  one  of  these. 
The  bishops  are  entitled  to  be  addressed  as  **  my  lord,"  being  legally  spirit* 
ual  peers.  The  revenues  exigible  by  law  for  the  support  of  the  church  an 
most  unequally  distributed,  and  the  dioceses  are  of  very  unequal  proportions. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  working  clergy,  some  of  whom  have  wealthy 
and  others  very  poor  benefices,  while  curates  or  assistants  are  paid  oo  tbe 
meanest  scale.  The  following  table,  extracted  from  a  parliamentary  paper, 
shows  the  number  of  benefices  or  livings,  parishes,  churches  and  chapels,  in 
each  diocese. 

DiocxsB.  Ifo.  •/ Beuejiee*.  Ift.o/PmridUs.      Okmrtlua  mmd  Chafdt, 

St.  Auaph 160 139 143 

Bangor 131 179 192 

Bath  and  Well* 440 479 493 

Bristol, 255 298 306 

Canterbury, 343 3G9 372 

Carlisle, 128 100 129 

SftX;;;;,'  \ «'« ^^^ «3i 

Chichester, 266 289 302 

St.  David, 451 525 561 

Durham, 175 140 241 

Ely, - 156 158 160 

Exeter, 607 681 711 

Gloucester, 283 296 330 

Hwdbrd, 326 346 360 

Llandaff, 194 221 228 

Litchfield  and  Coventry 623 650 655 

Lincoln 1,273 1,370 1,377 

London, 577 650 689 

Norwich, 1,076 1,178 1,210  - 

Oxford • 208 207 237 

Peterborough, 305 335 338 

Rochester, 93 107 Ill 

Siilisbury 400 451 474 

Winchester, 389 408 464 

Worrcdter, 222 230 260 

York 828 741 876 


Total, 10,533  11,077  11,825 

The  revenues  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  amount  in  the  aggregate 
to  c£  150,000  per  annum.  The  largest  incomes  are  those  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  about  .£19,000;  Bishop  of  Durham,  i^  19,000  ;  Archbishop 
of  York,  ^12,600;  Bishop  of  London,  i:  13,900 ;  Bishop  of  WinchestCT, 
i:il,000  ;  and  Bishop  of  Ely,  i:i  1,000  ;  the  others  vary  from  about  .£1,500 
to  ,£5,000.  The  greater  part  of  these  revenues  are  derived  from  lands,  or 
rents  for  grounds  let  on  leases,  and  for  which  fines  are  taken  at  entry. 
The  chapters  of  cathedrals,  composed  of  deans,  canons,  und  prebends,  pos- 
sess also  large  revenues  ;  the  dean  of  Durham,  for  instance,  having  i£4,800 
a  year,  and  other  members  of  the  chapter,  c£32,160.  The  gross  revenues 
of  the  deans  and  chapters  amount  to  upwards  of  .£235,000.  The  revenues 
of  the  inferior  or  parochial  clergy  are  derived  from  tithes  commuted  into 
money  payments,  and  also  fees  at  celebrating  marriages,  baptisms  and  fun^ 
rals.  With  respect  to  the  parochial  branch  of  church  emoluments,  we 
extract  the  following  from  Mr.  M'Culloch's  Statistical  Account: — ^•^  It  ap- 
pears that  of  10,478  benefices,  from  which  returns  have  been  received,  292 
are  under  £50  a  year  \  1029  are  between  «£50  and  J^IOO  a  year ;  and  1607 
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are  between  <£100  and  <£150 ;  so  that  there  are  1,926  benefices  under  <£100 
a  year,  and  3,528,  or  more  than  a  third  of  all  the  benefices  in  the  country, 
under  .£150  a  year.  On  many  of  these  benefices  there  are  no  glebe  houses, 
nor  do  they  possess  the  means  of  erecting  any.  Were  the  spiritual  duties 
of  the  poorest  of  these  livings  not  performed  by  the  clergymen  of  the  neigh- 
boring parishes,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  could  be  performed  at  all." 
Carates  are  paid  by  the  rectors  or  vicars,  whose  servants  they  are;  by  law, 
their  salary  cannot  be  under  <£dO — the  average  is  <£81. 

The  total  revenues  of  the  church  may  l^  stated  in  general  terms  as 
follow : — 

Archbishops  and  bishops, £150,000 

Cathedral  and  collegiate  churches, 250,000 

Deans  and  other  functionaries, ...... 60,000 

10,533  Parochial  benefices, 3,100,000 

Curates  of  resident  clergy , 87,000 

Curates  of  non-resident  clergy, 337 ,000 

£3,981,000 

A  proposal  to  introduce  greater  equality  into  ecclesiastical  salaries  has 
for  some  time  engaged  the  consideration  of  ecclesiastical  commissioners ; 
and  about  ten  years  ago  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  appropriating  rev- 
^ues  from  certain  sinecure  offices  in  cathedrals,  as  they  become  vacant, 
to  increase  the  incomes  of  the  poorer  classes  of  parochial  incumbents. 

The  appointment  of  the  clergy  to  benefices  is  as  follow ; — Presented  by 
the  crown,  952;  by  archbishops  and  bishops,  1,248;  by  deans,  chapters, 
and  ecclesiastical  corporations,  2,638 ;  by  universities,  colleges,  and  hos- 
pitals, 721 ;  by  private  individuals,  5,096 ;  and  by  municipal  corporations, 
53.  This,  says  Mr.  M'Gulloch,  is  not  exactly  correct,  there  being  upwards 
of  200  omitted  in  the  returns. 

In  1847,  the  total  number  of  congregations  belonging  to  the  established 
church  was  11,855.  At  the  same  time  there  were  the  following  number  of 
congregations  of  dissenters : — ^Roman  Catholics,  622  ;•  Presbyterians,  212 ; 
Independents,  1897;  Baptists,  1,881;  Calvinistic  Methodists,  507;  Wes- 
ley an  Methodists,  2,818;  other  Methodists,  666;  Quakers,  396;  Home 
Missionary  congregations,  453 ;  Unitarians,  360 ;  total  of  dissenting  con- 
gregations (exclusive  of  Jews,)  9,812.  It  is  considered  probable  that  this 
number  includes  as  many  actual  worshippers  as  the  11,855  congregations 
of  the  establishment,  or  about  4,500,000.  Thus,  reckoning  dissenters  and 
members  of  the  established  church  at  9,000,000,  about  7,000,000  remain 
who  cannot  be  said  distinctly  to  attend  any  place  of  worship,  though  in 
most  instances  nominally  belonging  to  the  established  church. 

In  Ireland,  the  established  religion  is  Protestant  Episcopacy,  of  which 
another  branch  is  established  in  England.  Thus  the  same  doctrines,  ritual, 
and  forms  of  ecclesiastical  government  exist  in  these  two  countries,  the 
hierarchies  only  being  different  with  respect  to  their  political  status.  At 
present,  considerable  alterations  are  in  the  course  of  being  carried  into 
effect  with  regard  to  the  higher  orders  of  the  Irish  clergy  and  their  dioceses. 
Formerly  there  were  four  archbishoprics — Armagh,  Dublin,  Cashel,  and 
Taam,  with  thirty-two  dioceses  consolidated  under  eighteen  bishops. 
When  the  new  arrangement  is  carried  fully  into  effect,  by  the  demise  of 

•  Titular  Roman  Catholio  Bishops  have    recently  been  appointed  by  As  Pope  of 
throoghout  England,  bat  they  have  no  legal  existenoaw 
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certain  functionaries,  there  will  be  only  two  archbishq)s,  those  of  Armagh 
and  Dublin,  and  ten  bishops.  The  Archbishop  of  Armagh  is  styled 
*'  Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  all  Ireland  \"  and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
is  styled,  **  Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  Ireland."  There  have  hitherto 
been  33  deans  and  30  chapters  of  cathedrals.  The  number  of  parishes,  in- 
cluding perpetual  curacies,  is  2,405,  but  many  have  no  church,  and  the 
number  of  incumbents  for  the  whole  is  only  1,385.  According  to  the  pro* 
posed  arrangements,  the  money  saved  by  the  extinction  of  higher  offices  ii 
to  be  appropriated  to  sustain  churches  and  glebe-houses  in  parishes,  and  to 
execute  other  necessary  purposes. 

The  revenue  of  the  Irish  archbishops  and  bishops,  amount  to  ^151,128 
annually  ;  and  the  total  income  of  the  church,  including  the  value  of  glebe* 
lands  and  tithes,  is  about  06700,000. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  consists  of  four  archbishops  and 
twenty-four  bishops,  with  1,013  parish  priests,  1,394  curates,  and  other  priests, 
(regulars)  about  300 ;  total  clergy,  2,735.  The  number  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapels  is  2,205  ;  colleges,  25  ;  convents,  56 ;  nunneries,  93  ;  and  mon- 
asteries, 42.  Af\er  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  the  chief  dissenting  com- 
munion is  that  of  the  Presbyterians,  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  country. 
The  following  table  shows  the  state  of  religious  parties  in  Ireland  in  1848 . 

Mtmiert  Rawum  OtUr  TVtcl 

Peovxkcci.       EstiUt.  Chmrek.        Caikolict.  Pre$bfUriaiu.    FraUttMnt  Di$9enter».       wf  SfcCfc 

Armagh 517,722 1,955,123 638.07S 15,823 3,126^41 

Dnblin 177,930 1.063.681 2,517 3,162 1,247,290 

Cwhel 111,813 2,220,340 966 2,454 2^5,573 

Tuam 44,539 1,188.568 800 369 1,234,336 


Total 852,064 6,427,712 642,356 21,808 7,943,94e 

According  to  law,  two  days  throughout  the  year,  exclusive  of  Sundays, 
are  set  apart  as  holidays,  or  sacred  from  labor,  in  England  and  Ireland, 
namely,  Christmas  and  Good  Friday. 

Protestant  Presbyterian  ism,  according  to  a  polity  introduced  from  Ge- 
neva, by  Knox,  was  established  in  Scotland,  by  act  of  Parliament,  in  1560, 
a  few  years  after  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  been  completely  dismem- 
bered and  suppressed.  The  history  of  the  country  describes  the  struggles 
of  this  form  of  church  government  with  Episcopacy,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Shortly  after  the  Revolution,  an  act  of 
Parliament  of  William  and  Mary,  in  1690,  re-established  Presbytery  on  the 
model  of  a  statute  of  1592.  According  to  the  plan  thus  established,  and 
never  aflerwards  materially  altered,  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
are  all  equal  in  rank,  and  are  officially  ministers  of  parishes.  To  the 
church  belongs  a  body  of  lay  functionaries  called  elders,  each  church  hav- 
ing several,  who  assist  the  clergymen  at  the  communion,  visit  the  sick,  and 
generally  act  as  a  vigilant  ecclesiastical  police.  This  incorporation  of  laity 
with  the  church  has  given  it  a  remarkably  secure  footing  in  the  affisctions 
of  the  people.  The  ecclesiastical  community  is  governed  by  a  series  of 
courts — the  lowest  being  the  kirk-session  in  every  parish,  composed  of  the 
minister  and  elders ;  the  next  is  a  court  composed  of  the  clergy  of  a  divis- 
ion, called  a  presbytery,  and  an  elder  from  each  parish ;  the  next  is  a  syno- 
dal court,  composed  of  functionaries  from  an  aggregation  of  presbyteries; 
and  the  highest  is  the  General  Assembly,  composed  of  delegates  from  the 
presbyteries,  and  which  meets  annually  at  Edinburgh.  Constant  residenci 
in  their  parishes  is  obligatory  on  the  clergy. 
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A  secession  from  this  church,  which  is  styled  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land, has  lately  heen  recognized  by  act  of  Parliament,  and  has  numerous 
fbHowers.  Among  its  chief  supporters  was  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers, 
D.  D.,  one  of  Scotland's  most  eminent  divines.  Though  belonging  to  a 
distinct  communion,  this  section  of  Presbyterians  maintains  equal  rights 
■nd  privileges  with  the  older  church — the  preference  being  \eh  with  the 
parishes. 

The  parochial  clergy  are  supported  by  money  stipends  levied  from  the 
heritors  or  landowners,  on  the  principle  of  commuted  tithes  or  teinds.  The 
•mount  of  stipends  yearly,  depends  on  the  average  market  value  of  corn, 
the  averages  being  called  jffars,  which  are  struck  annually  by  a  jury  in  every 
eoanty.  Each  minister  being  entitled  to  a  certain  quantity  of  grain,  the 
Tslae  of  the  quantity,  according  to  the  fiars,  is  paid  in  money.  If  the 
teinds  in  the  hands  of  the  heritors  be  not  all  uplifted,  the  stipend  is  liable 
to  be  increased  at  the  end  of  every  twenty  years.  The  gross  amount  of 
teinds,  paid  to  the  clergy  annually,  is  about  <£  150,000.  The  total  income 
of  the  church,  including  value  of  glebes  and  manses,  is  calculated  at 
£ft7SfiQ0'  In  some  parishes  the  exigible  stipend  is  so  small,  that  it  is  made 
op  to  a  minimum  of  <£150  by  government.  Among  the  largest  stipends  are 
those  paid  to  the  eighteen  parish  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  who  receive  about 
jfiMO  each,  levied  by  a  peculiar  law  as  a  money-tax  from  the  inhabitants. 

In  Scotland,  no  secular  days,  such  as  Christmas  and  Good  Friday,  are 
legally  set  apart  as  holidays,  the  Scottish  church  recognising  no  saint's  days 
or  holidays  whatsoever.  But  in  each  parish  there  are  one  or  two  fast  days 
in  the  year,  previous  to  the  celebration  of  the  communion. 

Scotland  abounds  in  dissenters,  the  bulk  of  whom  are  only  separatists 
from  the  church,  and,  under  various  names,  profess  the  same  doctrine  and 
formula.  Besides  these  dissenters,  there  is  a  considerable  body  of  Protes- 
tant Episcopalians,  in  communion  with  the  church  of  England  ;  also  Romah 
Catholics  and  Independents.  The  number  of  congregations  belonging  to 
the  Established  Church,  and  various  dissenting  bodies,  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows : — Established  Church,  160  ;  United  Associate  Synod,  or  Seces- 
sion Chnrch,  and  other  Presbyterians,  750;  Independents,  300;  Episco- 
palians, 120 ;  other  Protestant  sects,  70  ;  Roman  Catholics,  600. 

England  is  almost  the  only  country  in  Europe  in  which  there  is  no  public 
Off  general  system  of  elementary  education.  For  the  instruction  of  her 
olergy  and  gentry,  she  has  several  great  public  classical  schools,  among 
which  are  Siose  of  Winchester,  Westminster,  Eton,  Harrow,  Charter- 
bouse  and  Rugby,  and  also  two  great  universities,  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
To  these  have  lately  been  added  the  University  of  London,  consisting  of 
two  colleges,  founded  and  endowed  by  private  subscription,  and  named 
University  College  and  King's  College ;  the  Durham  University,  founded 
and  endowed  by  the  Bishop  and  Chapter,  and  St.  David's  College  at  Lampeter 
in  South  Wales,  founded  by  Dr.  Burgess  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  for  the 
education  of  Welsh  Clergymen.  There  are  also  colleges  founded  by  the 
dissenters;  those  of  Haileybury  and  Addiscombe,  belonging  to  the  East 
India  Company,  and  Sandhurst  Royal  Military  College  and  several  others. 
But  she  has  no  national  establishment,  like  those  which  exist  in  Prussia, 
Holland,  and  other  countries.  Elementary  instruction  is  given  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poorer  classes  by  endowed  and  charity  schools  and  the  children 
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of  the  middle  classes  are  (Chiefly  educated  at  schools  of  private  teachers.* 
There  are  in  England  about  4,200  endowed  schools,  18,000  unendowed 
schools,  and  a  large  number  of  Sunday-schools,  educating  1,500,000,  or 
one  tenth  of  the  entire  population,  instead  of  the  sixth,  which  Prussia  has 
shown  to  be  the  proper  amount  of  school-attenders.  Thus  England  is  shown 
to  enjoy  little  more  than  a  half  part  of  the  proper  amount  of  education,  even 
supposing  the  education  she  did  enjoy  to  be  good. 

Of  late,  however,  schools  have  been  opened,  particularly  in  connectioii 
with  factories,  mechanics'  institutions,  and  by  subscription.  At  present,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  humbler  order  of  schools  are  in  connectioii 
with  two  great  rival  societies — the  British  and  Foreign,  and  the  National, 
both  of  whose  head  establishments  are  in  London.  Recently,  an  annual 
grant  of  <£30,000  has  been  made  by  Parliament,  to  enable  the  privy-council 
to  encourage  elementary  instruction  in  such  schools  as  will  submit  to  the 
supervision  of  an  inspector.  Religious  sectarian  differences  have  as  yet 
frustrated  every  other  step  towards  the  establishment  of  a  national  system 
of  education. 

'^  That  the  existing  provision  for  popular  instruction,"  says  Mr.  Simpson, 
in  his  incomparable  work  on  **  National  Education  in  Great  Britain,"  "is 
deficient  in  quantity,  and  in  too  many  cases,  still  more  defective  in  quality, 
must  be  admitted  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  actual  state  of  the 
country.  The  intellectual  condition  of  the  agricultural  districts  has  been 
well  described  by  a  powerful  and  original  writer  as  '  a  gloomy  monotony; 
— <leath  without  his  dance.'  Shut  out  from  every  thing  that  can  sustain  or 
ennoble  an  intelligent  nature,  the  peasantry  of  England  have  long  since 
displayed,  in  unparalleled  degradation,  the  full  effects  of  knowledge  denied, 
and  have  now  sunk  into  a  state  of  mental  inanition  and  semi-barbarism, 
from  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  present  generation  can  never  be  recovered. 
Rude,  selfish,  superstitious  and  profane  ; — their  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
limited  and  of\en  perverted  ;  insensible  to  enjoyments  of  a  higher  order  than 
those  which  arise  from  the  grosser  forms  of  sensual  gratification ;  and 
scarcely  ever  looking  beyond  the  apparent  interests  of  the  present  hour,  the 
great  mass  live  and  die  without  an  effort  to  raise  themselves  above  the  lowest 
conditions  of  animal  existence. 

**  In  the  towns  a  different  state  of  things  prevails,  yet  one  scarcely  less  to 
be  lamented,  and  probably  more  perilous  to  the  peace  of  the  community. 
The  bulk  of  the  laborers  still  remain  in  utter  and  hopeless  ignorance  ;  while 
the  better  class  of  artizans,  only  partially  enlightened,  are  seldom  found 
capable  of  enjoying  a  scientific  lecture,  a  useful  book,  or  a  calm  political 
disquisition." 

The  chief  educational  establishment  in  Ireland  is  Trinity  College  in 
Dublin ;  and  latterly  a  collegiate  institution  for  conferring  the  higher  bran- 
ches of  instruction  has  been  established  in  Belfast.  Elementary  education 
has  in  recent  times  made  great  advances  in  this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Maynooth  College  is  an  ecclesiastical  school  endowed  by  the  state  in  favor 
of  the  Catholics.  In  1831,  there  was  established  bv  act  of  Parliament  a 
national  system  of  education,  the  main  feature  of  which  is  an  arrangement 
by  which  the  children  are  separated  at  certain  times,  and  taught  religion 
by  their  respective  pastors — the  necessary  funds  being  provided  by  the  stale. 


*  It  is  believed  that,  at  this  moment,  tho  iacomes  of  the  estates  ond  other  property  left 
for  educational  purposes,  would  amount,  if  properly  managed,  to  £400,000  a  year.^ 
[BtCulloeh. 
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By  this  means  it  was  hoped  that  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  more 
Darticularly  the  children  of  the  poorer  class  of  Catholics,  would  at  length 
be  brought  within  the  pale  of  education.  We  need  not  say  how  differently 
the  plan  has  been  regarded  by  various  parties,  both  in  Ireland  and  in  Britain. 
The  national  board  consists  of  nine  commissioners  chosen  from  both  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  bodies — the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
archbishops  of  Dublin  being  among  the  number.  The  commissioners 
leceiye  from  the  public  purse,  and  expend  annually,  the  sum  of  <£50,000. 

Besides  this  great  national  system  of  elementary  instruction,  the  country 
possesses  seTeral  religious  or  charitable  associations  for  promoting  education 
among  the  poorer  classes :  of  these  the  principal  are  the  Kildare  Place 
Society,  and  the  Church  Education  Society.  The  Roman  Catholic  body 
also  supports  a  considerable  number  of  schools.  The  following  statistics 
taken  from  President  Bache's  Report,  and  will  prove  interesting. 


Number  of  schools  io  coDDection  with,  or^ 
receiTing  support  from 


•«  Number  of  daily  schools 9,657 

Nomber  of  daily  schools  supported  wholly  by  payments  from  the  childreo .  5,653 
Number  of  daily  schools  supported  wholly  or  io  pait,  by  endowments  or 

subscription 4,004 

The  National  Board 892 

Association  for  discountenan- 
cing vice 803 

Erasmus  Smith*8  Fund 115 

Kildare  Place  Society 235 

{  London  Hibernian  Society.. .  618 
Number  of  daily  schools  of  which  the  books  containing  lists  of  the  children 

were  i»oduced 8,886 

H^r  of  chudren  on  the  book,  of  these  s  FemaiVsV;;;;;;;;;;;;;";S9M 

••^^   I  Sex  not  specified 5,700 

•  

Total 583,413 

Nomber  of  schools  of  which  no  lists  were  produced 771 

Computed  number  of  children  under  daily  instruction  in  such  schools 50,886 

Computed  total  number  of  children  under  daily  instiiiction 633,946 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  appears  that  not  more  than  about  eight  per 
oent  of  the  population  of  Ireland  are  in  attendance  upon  school ;  whereas, 
if  education  were  sufficiently  prized,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent. 
of  the  population  would  be  in  course  of  instruction. 

The  number  of  children  between  the  age  of  five  and  twelve  years  is  rather 
more  than  18  per  cent. 

The  present  population  of  Ireland  probably  amounts  to  8,500,000.  Upon 
this  number,  eighteen  per  cent,  would  give  1,500,000  children  to  be  edu- 
cated ;  of  whom  1,200,000,  or,  at  the  very  lowest  computation,  1,000,000, 
belong  to  those  classes  for  the  education  of  whose  children  it  is  the  especial 
daty  of  the  State  to  afford  peculiar  facilities.  In  this  view  of  the  subject 
we  have  not  taken  into  account  the  children  between  three  years  old  and 
fire  years,  although  in  our  opinion  infant  schools  ought  to  be  provided  for 
this  portion  of  the  national  offspring.  In  this  paper  we  have  not  attempted 
any  separate  notice  of  the  infant  schools  at  present  existing  in  Ireland,  be- 
eanse  they  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  obtain  a  place  in  our  general 
classification.  To  provide  a  suitable  education  for  one  million  of  children, 
would  probably  cost  above  .£300,000  per  annum  ;  and  herein  lies  one  of  the 
Biatn  difficulties  which  terrifies  statesmen.     The  same  minister  who  cheer- 
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fully  asks  from  Parliament  above  a  millioD  and  a  half  sterling  every  year  to 
provide  a  military  and  police  force  for  the  purpose  of  coercinff  the  people 
of  Ireland  to  the  observance  of  order,  would  shrink  from  the  duty  of  pro- 
posing an  annual  grant  of  c£200,000  to  instruct  the  rising  generation  in  their 
duties  as  subjects  and  citizens/' 

Scotland  possesses  five  colleges  or  universities  for  the  higher  branches 
of  instruction  :  being  those  of  Glasgow,  St.  Andrew's,  King's  College,  and 
Mareschal  College,  Aberdeen,  and  Edinburgh.  Education  at  these  inati- 
tions  is  generally  conferred  on  a  more  liberal  and  less  expensive  scale  than 
at  the  universities  of  England.  Scotland  has  been  long  distinguished  for 
its  parochial  institutions  for  elementary  instruction,  and  also  for  its  gram- 
mar-schools or  academies  in  the  chirf  towns,  which  serve  as  preparatory 
gymnasia  for  the  universities.  Each  parish  (some  parishes  in  towns  ex> 
copied)  is  provided  with  a  school  at  the  expense  of  certain  land-owners  or 
heritors,  in  virtue  of  an  act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1696,  re-establishing 
statutes  formerly  in  existence.  Within  the  last  forty  years,  the  parish 
schools  have  been  almost  superseded  in  some  quarters  by  the  establishment 
of  voluntarily-supported  institutions,  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  age. 

Ill  :i  report  to  Parliament,  the  numl>er  of  schools  in  Scotland  was  stated 
as  follow: — Parochial  schools,  1,017;  pupils  attending  them,  6S,*293; 
totj^l  ciiiolumcnts  of  teachers,  .^'.^t,:)*'^).  Voluntarily-supported  schooli, 
3,91)'> ;  pupils  attending  them,  151,160.  It  appears  from  this  that  there 
were  *211),i5:)  children  receiving  instruction,  (not  including  the  attendance 
of  Sini(l:iy-Sch(H)ls.)  and  that  of  these  only  (H,293,  or  a  little  more  than 
one-toiirtli,  were  educated  at  the  parochial  schools.  There  are  5,042  schools, 
and  of  these  (miy  1,047,  or  about  one-hfth,  were  parochial  establishments. 
The  puhlicatitm  of  |liis  report  caused  considerable  surprise,  for  it  was  gei^ 
erally  believed  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  juvenile  population  were  instructed 
in  the  parish  schools.  A  great  difference  was  found  between  the  atten- 
dance of  males  and  females.  Taking  the  entire  attendance  on  the  schools, 
there  were  13*i,  H9  males,  and  ^^9,964  females.  The  result  of  the  inquiry 
seems  to  be,  that  about  one  in  nine  of  the  population  in  Scotland  attends 
school. 

The  generally  imperfect  instruction  among  the  humbler  orders  of  society, 
in  all  parts  of  tlic  United  Kingdom,  is  strikingly  manifested  in  the  retoms 
of  criminal  comiiiitiiients.  On  this  interesting  topic  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing results  of  an  iinpiiry,  instituted  with  respect  to  education  and  crime, 
and  lately  embodied  in  a  pamphlet  read  before  the  Statistical  Society  of 
London,  by  Kawson  W.  Rawson,  Esq. 

**  1st.  That  only  10  in  100  of  the  criminal  offenders  committed  for  trial 
in  England  and  Wales,  are  able  to  read  and  write  well ;  and  of  these,  only 
4  in  1 ,000  have  received  such  an  amount  of  instruction  as  may  be  entitled 
to  the  name  of  education  ;  and  that  these  proportions  are  greatly  below  the 
average  standard  of  instruction  among  the  general  population. 

*^  2d.  That  these  ]>roportion3  are  considerably  higher  in  Scotland,  and 
lower  in  Ireland;  and  the  evidence  appears  to  establish  that  the  degree  of 
instriK'tion  possess(>d  by  criminal  offenders,  is  an  indication  of  that  posset 
sed  by  the  general  population  in  the  same  districts. 

**  .*M.  That  above  one-third  of  the  adult  male  population  of  England  can- 
not sirjn  their  own  names,  and  that  from  one-Bflh  to  one-fourth  can  neither 
read  nor  write. 

''4th.  That  these  proportions  are  much  more  favorable  than  in  Frmee 
or  Belgium,  where  one-half  of  the  youths  at  the  age  of  eighteen  oould 
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oeither  read  nor  write.  The  proportion  of  wholly  ignorant  criminals  in 
those  countries  is  correspondingly  greater  than  in  England. 

"  5th.  That  in  England,  instruction  is  twice  as  prevalent  among  male  as 
■mong  female  criminals,  and  one-half  more  prevalent  among  males  in  the 
general  population  than  among  females.  That  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  it 
H  three  times  as  prevalent  among  the  male  criminals. 

**  6th.  That  this  unfavorable  condition  of  females  in  these  two  countries 
is  farther  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  the  proportion  of  female  to  male  crimi- 
nals is  greater  than  in  England  ;  and  it  may  be  traced  to  the  circumstance 
of  the  number  of  girls  at  school  in  those  two  .  countries  being  very  small 
in  comparison  with  the  number  at  school  in  England.  In  comparing  the 
three  cocntries,  the  number  of  female  criminals  is  found  to  be  exactly  in 
the  inverse  ratio  to  the  proportion  of  females  at  school. 

"  7th.  That  education  has  a  greater  influence  among  females  than  among 
miles,  in  restraining  them  from  the  commission  of  crime. 

*'  8th.  That  instruction  prevails,  upon  an  average,  to  a  greater  extent 
among  the  agricultural  than  among  the  manufacturing  counties  of  England  ; 
hat  that  the  agricultural  counties  in  the  east,  east-midland,  and  south-east, 
are  greatly  below  the  average. '^ 

To  pass  over  the  great  religious  and  benevolent  institutions  without  re- 
mark, would  be  to  omit  notice  of  one  of  the  great  distinguishing  features  of 
Britain.     First  in  all  enterprises  for  the  amelioration  of  the  political,  social, 
and  moral  condition  of  mankind,  and  ever  looking  forward  to  the  redemption 
of  the  heathen   throughout  the  world,  societies   having   these  objects  in 
▼lew,  were  early  instituted  in  every  part  of  the  country.     Their  efforts  have 
been  mighty,  and  the  results  are  known  to  the  world.     But  this  is  not  the 
place  to  enquire  into  this  subject,, further  than  to  sum  them  up ;  and,  indeed, 
our  space  will  allow  of  nothing  more  extended.     The  following  summary 
presents  the  respective  incomes  of  the  principal  societies,  calculated  upon 
the  average  of  the  past  three  years,  1846,  1847  and  1848 — the  object  of 
each  is  fully  designated  in  their  names  : — British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
$575,000 ;     Church  Missionary  Society,  $585,000  ;  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  $475,000 ;  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  $450,000 ;  Society  for  building  and  repairing  Church- 
es, tl20,000 ;  Church  Pastoral   Aid  Society,  $2-25,000 ;  British  and  For- 
eign  School  Society,  $75,000 ;  Religious  Tract  Society,  $285,000  ;  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society,  $580,000  ;  London  Missionary  Society, 
S375,000;  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  $140,000;  London  City  Mission, 
$70,000;  Methodist  New  Connection  Mission,  $15,000;   Newfoundland 
Schools  Society,  $20,000;    London  Society  for   the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  among  the  Jews,  $11,500;   Colonial  Church  Society,  $20,000; 
Foreign  Aid  Society,  $26,250 ;  Home  Missionary  Society,  $40,000;   Irish 
Ejangelical    Society,  $12,500;    Colonial    Missionary  Society,  $12,500; 
Navaland  Military  Bible  Society,  $42,500;  Christian  Instruction  Society, 
$3,000  :  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society,  $3,500  ;  Protestant  Association, 
17^500 ;  Sunday  School  Union,  $8,000 ;  Adult  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institu- 
tion, $4,500 ;  British  and  Foreign  Sailor's  Society,  $6,000 ;  British  and 
Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society,  $9,250  ;  Orphan  working  School,  $62,500  ; 
New  Infant  Orphan  School,  $14,000  ;  Clergy  Orphan  Corporation,  $22,500; 
Friends  of  Foreigners  in  Distress,  $12,500;  Trinitarian  Bible  Society, 
$7,500.     These  sums  are  reduced  from  sterling  at  $5  to  the  sovereign,  and 
in  the  gross  amount  to  $3,860,750.    But  these  are  only  a  moiety  of  the 
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valuable  institutions,  and  altogether  separate  from  the  charitable  corpora 
tions  of  a  local  character,  or  those  designed  for  personal  relief.  It  has  been 
estimated  that,  in  the  aggregate,  the  whole  number  of  societies  of  this  de- 
scription have  funds  annually  contributed  to  the  amount  of  no  less  a  sum 
than  $30,000,000 — a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
United  States'  government.  These  institutions  are  chiefly  connected  with 
the  Church  of  England.  Others  belong  to  the  Roman  Church,  which  are 
equally  on  a  magnificent  scale,  but  of  which  no  details  are  given. 

The  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  surpass  in  extent  and  variety  those 
of  any  other  country ;  and  from  the  superior  character  of  its  machinery, 
the  economizing  of  time,  and  the  refined  skill  of  its  workmen,  the  manufao> 
tures  are  generally  produced  at  a  lower  rate,  and  of  better  quality,  than 
in  countries  more  favorably  situated  with  respect  to  the  production  of  raw 
materials. 

The  cotton  manufacture  is  the  most  extensive  of  the  whole,  both  with 
respect  to  the  capital  which  it  involves,  and  the  number  of  people  to  whom 
it  gives  employment ;  it  is  supposed  to  form  one-fourth  part  of  the  total  in- 
dustry of  Britain.     The  number  of  work-people  in  its  various  departments 
(reckoning  spinners,  weavers,  bleachers,  &c. ;  engineers,  smiths,  and  others 
engaged  in  the  works,)  is  estimated  at  1,700,000.     The  capital  engaged 
in   this  large  branch  of   manufacture  at  present  is  reckoned   at   al^at 
.£40,000,000,  and  the  total  value  of  the  goods  annually  produced  is  believed 
to  be  between  0630,000,000  and  0634,000,000.     The  raw  material,  or  cot- 
ton wool,  is  brought  chiefly  from  America,  and  a  part  also  from  the  East 
Indies  and  Egypt.     The  chief  seats  of  this  manufacture  are  Manchester, 
Glasgow,  and  Paisley  ;  and  the  magnificent  apparatus  of  factories,  machine- 
ry, and  warehouses,  with  which  these  cities  are  filled,  for  this  sole  bosi- 
ness,  are  the  astonishment  of  all  visitors.     The  cotton  manufacture  has 
latterly  been  greatly  impeded  in  its  tendency  to  increase  by  the  establish- 
ment of  cotton  factories  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States, 
in  the  two  first  of  which  countries  labor  or  food  is  cheaper  than  in  Britain, 
and  consequently  goods  are  there  produced  at  a  somewhat  cheaper  rate. 

The  woollen  manufacture  was  the  earliest  established  in  England ;  i^ 
gives  employment  to  above  half  a  million  of  people.     The  goods  manufac- 
tured are  valued  at  twenty  millions ;  the  finer  qualities  of  the  raw  materia 
are  imported  from  Germany,  or  from  Australia ;  the  coarser  are  produce^ 
at  home.     This  manufacture,  particularly  the  finer  kinds,  is  chiefly  carri^ 
on  in  the  west  and  north  of  England  ;  both  fine  and  coarse  fabrics  are  no^ 
made  at  Galashiels   in  Scotland ;  and  Kilmarnock  and  Stirling  drive    ^ 
thriving  trade  in  carpets,  bonnets,  &c.     In  the  finest  kind  of  broadclotl*®' 
the  Prussians  are  said  still  to  excel  the  English. 

The  silk  manufacture  has  been  carried  on  in  this  country  for  a  lo^i 
period,  having  been  introduced  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  emigrants  fk'^'*' 
France.  It  was  for  many  years  confined  chiefly  to  Spitalfields  in  Lond^^^ 
and  to  Coventry.  The  quantity  of  silk  for  working,  annually  imported  «  * 
about  three  and  a  half  millions  of  pounds.  The  consumption  of  silk  good^  ^ 
home  is  large.  The  annual  produce  of  the  manufacture  is  now  estim^*^ 
at  c£  1 0,000,000  ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  give  employment  to  about  300,CH-^ 
work-people.  Its  chief  seats  are  Spitalfields  in  London,  Coventry,  and  1^ 
terly  Manchester,  Paisley,  and  Glasgow,  where  some  of  the  most  beauti*^ 
fabrics  are  now  made. 

The  leather   manufacture   is  of  considerable  importance.      The  wal^* 
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of  the  different  articles  of  which  it  forms  the  material,  is  estimated  at 
X20,000,000 ;  this  includes  gloves,  saddlery,  boots  and  shoes,  d&c.  The 
increase  of  this  trade  in  late  years  has  been  very  great ;  hides  are  imported 
from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  and  the  quantity  has  doubled  within  a  few 
years. 

Iron,  cutlery,  and  hardware,  forms  one  of  the  manufactures  in  which 
Britain  particularly  excels.  The  abundance  of  her  mines  of  iron,  copper, 
tin,  lead,  and  coal,  and  the  easy  access  which  can  be  had  to  them  at  all  points 
by  sea,  river,  canal,  and  railroad,  give  facilities  which  are  possessed  by  no  other 
Goantry.  The  annual  value  of  the  manufactured  goods  is  estimated  to  be 
tbore  c£%,000,000,  and  employment  is  given  to  420,000  men  in  the  work- 
ing of  copper,  brass,  pewter,  steel,  fin,  and  other  metals.  The  chief  seats 
of  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  and  more  skilled  articles,  are  Birmingham, 
Sheffield,  and  the  immediate  vicinity  ;  and  from  these  districts  metal  goods 
of  all  descriptions,  implements  of  war,  and  the  most  elegant  ornaments  of 
peace,  are  despatched  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  For  heavy  cast-iron  goods, 
cannon,  parts  of  machinery,  &c.,  Carron,  in  Scotland,  has  been  long 
cdebrated. 

The  earthenware,  china,  and  glass  manufactures,  rank  next  to  those  we 
have  mentioned.  The  number  of  people  employed  cannot  be  easily  estima- 
ted ;  but  as  no  money  has  to  be  sent  abroad  to  purchase  any  part  of  the 
material  of  these  works,  the  whole  proceeds  of  the  goods  go  to  pay  wages 
at  home.  The  annual  value  of  the  glass  manufactured  is  about  four  and  a 
half  millions,  and  that  of  the  pottery  and  earthenware  about  three  and  a  half. 

The  whole  value  of  the  manufactures  of  all  kinds  produced  annually  in 
Great  Britain,  is  reckoned  to  be  about  .£180,000,000. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  localities,  in  which  the  various  man- 
llfrictures  are  principally  carried  on  : 

SEATS  OF  THE  MANUFACTURES. 

inm  and  Iron  Founderies. — Merthyr-Tydvil,  &c.,  Trevethin,  Pont-y-pool,  Up- 

g8r  Llanover,  and  Aberystwith,  in  Wales ;  Wednesbury,  Bilston,  West 
romwich,  Shrewsbury,  Dudley,  Stourbridge,  Bedliagton  and  Bishop- 
Auckland,  Sugley,  Long  Benton,  Rotherham,  Wbitechurch,  &c.,  in 
England. 

n»  and  G^/>tfr.— Swansea,  Panteague,  Llanvrechva,  Rogerston,  and  Mar- 
gam. 

Sngines  and  Machinery, — Sobo,  Bertlcy,  Sunderland,  Newcastle,  Greenwich, 
DyflTryn-Clydach,  Llanidloes,  Manchester,  Salford,  and  Liverpool. 

Blardware,  Cutlery^  Sfc, — Sheffield,  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Chorlton, 
Warrington,  Prescott,  Staffordshire  generally,  Ashton,  Wolverley, 
Cradley,  Beverley,  Yardley,  and  Wells. 

Kaied  Ooods. — Shefficlu,  Birmingham,  and  London. 

Jtiodry  and  Plate* — London,  Birmingham,  Derby,  Liverpool,  and  Chester* 

Waiehes,  Sfc, — Clerkenwell,  Liverpool,  Coventry,  and  Chester. 

Mrift. — StaflTordshire  and  Worcestershire  generally. 

IkedleM. — Reddeck,  Feckcnhnm,  Whitechapel,  (London ;)  Ipfley,  Studley, 
Alcester,  Samboum,  and  Hathersage. 

ISw>.     Birmingham,  Gloucester,  Bristol,  Warrington,  dec, 

Gblfaift  Fabrics. — Manchester,  Blackburn,  Bolton,  Oldham,  Crampton,  Salford, 
Preston,  Wi^an,  Bury,  Chorlton,  Rochdale,  Saddleworth,  Macclesfield, 
Lancaster,  Kendal,  &c. 

WbolUn  Cloths, — Halifax,  Leeds,  Bradford,  Huddersfield,  &c.,  in  York ;  Trow- 
bridge, Frome,  Bradford,  (Wilts,)  Stroud,  Tiverton,  Wellington ;  and 
generally  in  Wiltshire,  Somersetshire,  Gloucestershire,  and  Yorkshire. 

10 
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Stuffi,  and  other  Woollen  Ooods, — Norwich,  Hadderafield,  jDarham,  Bernaid 
Castle,  Barnsley,  Kendal,  Kirkland,  Milnthorpe,  Axnunster.  Ajshbuitm; 
and  a  number  of  places  in  Norfolk,  York,  Darham,  Noithiunberland, 
Devon,  and  in  several  of  the  Welch  counties. 
Carpets. — Kidderminster,  Brideeworth,  Wilton,  Spratton,  Dewsbmy,  Startfordi, 
Durham,  and  Bernard-Castle  ;  and  several  towns  in  Lancaster. 

Flannels, — Rochdale,  Newton,  Oswestry,  Church- Stretton,  and  Worthcou 

Blankets. — Witney,  Wakefield,  &c. 

Hosiery, — Leicester,  Nottingham,  Derby ;  also  in  Gloucestershire  and  Surrey 

Lace. — Nottingham,  Radford,  Mansfield,  Sutton-in- Ash  field,  Baaford,  Derby, 
Leicester,  Melton-Mowbray,  and  throu/;hout  Nottinghamshire;  tad 
somewhat  in  Northampton,  Devon,  and  Gloucester  counties. 

Linen. — Banisley,  Leed.s  Staincliffe,  Ewcn)S8,  Knaresboro*,  Ripon,  York,  Stock- 
ton-upon-Tees,  Hurworth,  Aycliflfc,  Kendal,  Kirby-Lonsdale,  and  ia  t 
number  of  places  in  Yorkshire,  Somersetshire,  6cc.  Also  in  mtny 
parts  of  Ireland. 

Sacking,  Sailcloth^  Sfc, — Crew-Kerne,  Bridport,  Maidstone,  Liverpool,  War- 
rington, Treckleton,  Hull,  Whitbvi  and  most  of  the  seaport  towns. 

Silk. — Spittulfields,  Coventry,  Huddersfiefd,  Macclesfield,  Manchester,  Salford, 
Derby,  and  in  several  ]>1aces  in  Essex,  Somerset,  Surrey.  Suficdk, 
Flint,  Northampton,  and  Norfolk. 

China  and  Earthenware, — Burslcm,  Etruria,  Stoke-upon- Trent,  and  Stafibrd- 
shire  generally  ;  Colebrook-dale,  Derby,  Lambeth,  Bristol,  Newcasde, 
Chesterfield,  &c. 

Olass. — Newcastle,  Gateshead.  South  Shields,  Bishop- Weannouth,  Birminghsm, 
Ravenshead,  Bristol,  Dudley,  Stourbridge,  Leeds,  Manchester,  London, 
Nailsea,  Witchwood,  &c. 

Hats. — Southwark,'  Frampton,  Cotterell,  Wintcrboume,  Bitton,  and  seven! 
other  towns  in  Gloucester  and  Derby  ;  Oldham,  Atherstone,  Rudgeley, 
Bristol,  Manchester,  LiveriKX)l,  Birmingham,  and  Newcastle-under- 
Lyne. 

Shoes. — Northampton,  Wellingbro*,  Irthlingborough,  Kettering,  London,  Staf- 
ford, &c. 

Gloves,  (leather.) — Worcester,  Woodstock,  Yeovil,  London,  &c. 

Paper. — Maids^tone,  Wycombe,  Norton-Chenies,  Chedder,  Holywell,  dec.  6ce, 

Sugar- Refining. — Whitechapel,  (London;)  Liverpool,  &c. 

Porter  Brewing. — London,  Dublin,  &c. 

Tanning  and  Leather  Dressing, — Bermondsey,  Newcastle,  Bristol,  &c. 

5oap.— Liverpool,  London,  Bristol,  Runcorn,  Newcastle,  Brentford,  Dudley, 
Hull,  &c. 

Colors  from  Lead, — Monyddmaen  and  Newcastle. 

Gtinpoirrftfr.— Dartford,  Waltham,  Se(ip;ewick,  and  Longdales,  &c. 

Alkali. — Newnham,  in  Northumberland. 

Comb-Making. — York,  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  Kenilworth,  Greenwich,  &c. 

Oun-Flints. — Brandon,  in  SufTolk. 

The  wealth  and  enterprise  of  the  most  distinguished  commercial  nations 
of  ancient  or  modern  times,  of  which  history  has  transmitted  us  the  record, 
sink  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  commercial  greatness  of 
Britain.  The  inland  commerce  is,  perhaps,  the  richest,  the  most  extensive, 
and  the  most  active,  that  exists  in  any  country  ;  while  the  foreign  trade  ez^ 
tends  to  every  accessible  region  of  the  world.  Every  article  manufactured 
in  the  country,  that  will  command  a  sale  in  a  foreign  market,  is  exported, 
and  its  value  returned  either  in  money  or  goods.  The  exports  from  difiar^ 
ent  countries,  according  to  a  return  made  to  the  British  Parliament,  affords 
the  following  details  of  British  commerce  for  the  year  ending  5th  May, 
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IMPORTS. 


ARTICUBI. 


Bfwidy gall- 

B&oaa cwt. 

Bvk 

Bee(nlted 

Batter 

Braadstnfigy  nlk  or  latiii lbs. 

BmdanM.  uid  other  gilk  hajidker- 

chiefr pes. 

Okseae cwt. 

Oocoa lbs. 

CcmBe. ......  •...••.•.....  ....  . 

Oaw» 

Oalres 

Cmnt  liignea 

Oimmnoa 

Obres «. 

Oape  wine gal«. 

CottOQ  wool cwt. 

5p»» 

Hour 

flax 

IVench  wmes gals. 

Grain,  wheat ^rs. 

Glorea pairs. 

Goono.... ..•«... .tons. 

Goatskins,  androMed 

Q.  Brandy gals. 

ffidea»  tan ^Ibs. 

ladiancorQ.... qrs. 


Qoantitj. 


2,557,226 
16,440 
421,649 
171,783 
290,960 
145,933 

549.837 

364,486 

2,321,851 

51,651,601 

26,945 

3.570 

1,109,398 

340,675 

165,504 

230,152 

4,042,222 

65,096,305 

4,062,955 

1,146,456 

473.038 

1,329,712 

2,210,497 

93,251 

493,206 

445,866 

1,339,183 

1,677,996 


ARTICLES. 


Indian  meal. cwt. 

Lambs 

Molasses 

Nutmegs lbs. 

Oxen  and  bolls 

Oats qrs. 

Opium lbs. 

Pork,  salt cwt. 

Palm  oil ' 

Pepper lbs. 

Quicksilver 

Rice cwt. 

Ribands lbs. 

Rum gals. 

Silk,  raw .lbs. 

Sheep 

Sugar,  refined cwt. 

unrefined 

Brit.  Am 

Mauritius 

East  India 

foreign 

Sheep  and  lambs'  wool lbs. 

Swine  and  hogs 

Tallow. cwt. 

Tea lbs. 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured 

Tobacco  &snuff  manufac 

Wines gals. 


i< 


u 


n 


u 

it 


QasDtitj. 


437,275 

2,867 

602,986 

446,490 

18,824 

1,000,868 

151,849 

111,196 

408,537 

6,383,148 

2,090,401 

995,328 

212,908 

3,894,527 

4,204,858 

95,402 

70,039 

6,067,654 

2,227,995 

922,536 

1,352,352 

1,546,000 

59,192.335 

3,283 

1,121,622 

51,227,400 

50,525.420 

1,998,024 

6,885,745 


EXPORTS. 


The  aggregate  value  of  the  exportations  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and 
manufactares,  during  the  same  period,  amounts  to  <£5 1,563,846.  The 
following  are  the  prominent  articles  and  their  values  : 


A&TICLE& 


Batter 

Oandles 

Ohaeae 

Coals  and  culm 

Ootton  manuhotarea... 

Cotton  yam.... 

Barthenware 

HflfTingB ............ . 

Caaaa 

Cutlery  and  hardwares. 

Leather 

Linen  manufacture.. . . 
Linen  yam > 


£178,618 

45.430 

26.843 

932,588 

17.881,923 

7,343,203 

818,189 

226,469 

276,947 

2,181,014 

328.430 

2,893,254 

788.373 


ARTICLES. 


Machinery 

jlron  and  steel 

Copper  and  Brass . . . . 

I  Lead 

iTin 

i'Tin  plates 

"Salt 

Silk  manufacture 

Soap 

Refined  sugur 

Sheep  or  lumbs'  wool. 

Woollen  yam 

Woollen  manufacture. , 


Value. 


£1,133,094 
4,361.719 
1,752,283 
165,594 
130.232 
539,698 
241,769 
861.648 
149.087 
399,916 
350.615 
983,208 
6.573.697 


The  foregoing  figures  may  serve  to  furnish  some  idea  of  the  immense 
extent  of  the  commercial  intercourse  and  traffic  of  Great  Britain  with  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  to  prove,  in  a  degree,  the  efficacy  of  the  measures 
passed  of  late  years  for  tlie  emancipation  of  trade  in  general  from  the  restric- 
tions by  which  its  operations  were  obstructed. 
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The  distribution  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  kingdom  among  the  sereral 
seaports  may,  in  part,  be  ascertained  by  a  reference  to  the  amount  of  duties 
collected  at  each  custom-house.  In  thus  determining  the  relative  inipor> 
tance  of  the  trade  of  a  port,  it  ought,  however,  to  be  kept  in  new,  that  a 
very  considerable  export  trade  may  be  carried  on  from  a  port  where  a  very 
trifling  amount  of  import  duties  is  collected ;  and  it  must  also  be  understood 
that  the  ports,  respectively,  take  a  different  order  of  importance  in  regard  to 
the  shipping  and  tonnage  belonging  to  each.  In  the  following  table  we  have 
arranged  all  the  ports  in  the  order  of  the  amount  of  duties  collected : 


ENOLI8H  PORTS. 

London, 

Falmouth, 

Swansea, 

Liverpool, 

Shoreham, 

Faversham, 

Bristol, 

Rochester, 

Beaumaris, 

Hull, 

Fowey, 

Woodbridge, 

Newcastle, 

Colchester, 

Cowes, 

Gloucester, 

Gweek, 

Llannelly, 

Plymouth, 

Boston, 

Arundel, 

Whiteha?en. 

Newhaven, 

Scarsbro, 

Sunderland, 

Newport, 

Padstow, 

Exeter, 

Weymouth, 

Harwich, 

Chester, 

Barnstable, 

Lyme, 

Goole, 

Poole, 

Cardigan, 

Yarmouth, 

Grimsby, 

Aberystwith, 

Stockton-upon-Tees, 

Ramsgate, 

Whitby, 

Lynn, 

Berwick-upon-Tweed, 

Clay  and  Blackney, 

Southampton 

'I 

Cardiff, 

Chichester, 

Portsmouth, 

Bridge  water 

Chepstow, 

Dover, 

Rye, 

Wells, 

Fleetwood, 

V^isbeach, 

Deal, 

Lancaster, 

Bridport, 

Ilfracombe, 

Ipswich, 

Mai  don. 

Southwold, 

Truro, 

Bidiford, 

Scilly  Isles, 

Carlisle, 

St.  Ives, 

Aldborough, 

Douglas, 

Milford, 

Bridlington, 

Penzance, 

Dartmouth, 

SCOTCH  PORTS. 

Leigh. 

Leith, 

Montrose, 

Kirkaldy, 

Stomoway, 

Glasgow, 

Grangemouth,         Inverness, 

Stranraer, 

Greenock, 

Dumfries, 

Irvine, 

Lerwick, 

Port  Glasgow, 

Bolness, 

Kirkwall, 

Dundee, 

Banff, 

Wick, 

Aberdeen, 

Ayr, 

Campbelltown, 

IRISH  PORTS. 

Belfast, 

Londonderry,         Wexford, 

Oalway, 

Cork, 

Limerick, 

Newry, 

Westport, 

Dublin, 

Drogheda,              Coleraine, 

Dungarvoo. 

Waterford, 

Sligo, 

Dundalk, 

^9 
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Tlie  greatest  part  of  the  expcnrt  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  United  States, 
Qermany,  Chinay  the  Colonies  in  North  America,  West  and  East  Indies, 
4bo.y  Holland,  Italy,  Russia,  Brazil,  France,  Portugal,  Tuikey,  Hayti,  and 
Ibreign  West  Indies,  Spain,  d&c,  which  constitute  the  chief  consumers  of 
British  manufactured  articles.  In  minor  proportions  they  are  sent  to  all 
qlher  countries  to  an  annual  aggregate  of  from  fifly  to  sixty  millions  sterling. 

The  vast  size  of  the  British  Mercantile  Navy  will  be  recognized  in  the 
ibllowing  tables,  which  is  taken  from  De  Bow's  CommerciiJ  Review  for 
Oocober,  1848. 

l.-~COMBIBRCIAL  MARINB  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  1844. 

SttmmwMMtlg.  Tomma^e.    Other  ves$«la,         Tomugtt,  Orew§. 

Ihiitad  Xiocdain 897 113,232 23^53.... 2,994, 166 170,162 

^uarutcy,  Jerieyand  Mao.    3....       485 763....      50,226....     5,559 

Total 900 113,677 24,016 3,044,392 175,691 

nSLS  AND  CRKWS  ENOAOBD  IN  THE  FOREIGN  TRADE,  1844.  * 

DoHiimc.  FoRiiGir.  Total. 


V§$UU.        Tommagu       Ortw.  Vt9.  Tom.         Ortwa.  ToUl. 

lawaid....  19,687..  3,647,463. .195,728     9,608..  1,402,138..  76,091     5,049,601 
Oatwazd...  19,788..  3,852,822..  212,924    9,816..  1,144,346. .77,109     4,997,168 

8. ^VESSELS  AND  CREWS  ENGAGED  IN  THE  COASTING  TRADE.* 

Bbtwbsh  Qbeat  Bettai!!  and  Irxlakd.  Othbr  Coasting  V xisbls. 

4 • »  . • »  Total 

VuatU,  TnsMg:  VeutlM,  Tmmmgo,       Tommugt, 

liDtwaid.-..  10,147 1,349,273  123,751 9,615,434     10,964,707 

Ontward  ..16,948 1,817,756  128,294 9,877,105    11,894,861 

4. VESSELS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  FISHERIES. 

NordMm,  OT  Greenland 16  ships 800  men. 

■pennaceti 68    **     2,176    " 

OommoQ  oil 1     "     32    " 

Total 85 3,008 

There  is  one  branch  of  the  British  mercantile  navy  which  merits  especial 
•otice,  namely,  the  Steam  Marine.  On  the  I8th  January,  1812,  Henry 
Bell's  diminutive  steam-boat,  ''  the  Comet,"  of  30  tons  burden,  and  3  horse- 
power, was  launched  in  the  Clyde;  and  little  indeed  could  the  most  san- 
guine then  have  imagined,  that  in  thirty  years  after  the  date  of  this  humble 
eommencement  of  European  steam  navigation,  magnificent  vessels  of  from 
IJBOO  to  2,300  tons  burden,  propelled  by  engines  of  from  400  to  500  horse- 
power, would  bring  the  shores  of  Great  Britain  into  juxta-position  with  those 
ef  America,  Asia,  and  the  furthermost  corners  of  the  world.  Between  England 
and  the  United  States  there  is  only  eight  or  ten  days  distance.  The 
lirogress  of  the  British  steam  navy  has  been  rapid  from  its  commencement, 
ind  in  1836,  the  date  at  which  it  entered  as  an  element  in  commercial  inter- 
eoarse,  it  has  surpassed  every  preconception.  In  1814  there  was  only  one 
venel  of  this  description  in  the  kingdom  ;  in  1820  there  were  17  in  England, 
14  in  Scotland,  and  5  in  Ireland;  in  1825,  in  all  151 ;  in  1830,  295 ;  in 
1885,  497 ;  and  in  1844,  904,  and  probably  at  the  present  time  there  are 
Qpwwds  of  1200. 

*  laclodlBf  repMUd  TOjrsfM  of  mom  t«mmU. 
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The  foreign  trade,  and  the  amount  of  shipping  and  tonnage,  and  the 
relative  importance  of  the  several  British  and  Irish  ports,  have  now  been 
■nfficiently  indicated.  To  define  the  extent  of  the  trade  of  such  of  these 
ports,  is  not  of  easy  accomplishment.  London  has  for  centuries  been  termed 
the  **  great  emporium  of  nations/'  as  its  commerce  has  extended  and  still 
extends  to  every  region  of  the  globe.  It  is,  however,  particularly  the  chief 
depdt  of  British  commerce  with  India  and  China.  Liverpool  and  Bristol 
are  the  great  depdts  of  the  American  and  West  India  trade.  Bristol, 
Hull,  Newcastle,  Whitehaven,  Exeter,  Yarmouth,  Lynn,  Stockton,  Port»> 
mouth,  Southampton,  &c.,  of  the  Baltic  trade.  Ipswich,  Boston,  Wisbeach, 
Yarmouth,  Lynn  and  Pool,  are  among  the  principal  ports  engaged  in  the 
corn  trade.  Liverpool  is  largely  engaged  in  the  Irish  trade,  monopolising 
about  one  third,  as  well  as  about  one  sixteenth  of  the  whole  coasting  trade. 
The  great  shipbuilding  ports  are  London,  Sunderland,  Newcastle,  Hull, 
Liverpool,  Birkenhead,  Yarmouth,  &,c. 

The  internal  trade  of  the  country,  both  Britain  and  Ireland,  must  be  very 
great,  but  its  amount  cannot  be  even  approximately  ascertained.  The 
banking  or  money  trade  is  conducted  by  about  600  banks,  national,  joint- 
stock  and  private  banks,  each  having  branches  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  bank  of  England  is  the  great  fiscal  agent  of  Britain. 
In  no  part  of  the  world  has  the  joint-stock  system  been  followed  out  to  such 
a  prodigious  extent  as  in  England,  except  perhaps  in  the  United  States. 
These  ramify  into  every  department  of  business,  and  in  the  aggregate 
represent  an  enormous  capital.  Canals,  docks,  bridges  and  railways  are  all 
constructed  by  companies ;  and  commerce,  banking,  insurance,  &c.,  are  all 
carried  on,  not  by  individuals  as  formerly,  but  under  these  institutions. 
In  1838,  the  whole  capital  invested  in  joint  stock  was  only  <£  167,000,000— 
the  capital  of  railway  companies  alone  is,  at  the  present,  time  superior  to  this 
amount. 

The  items  representing  the  condition  of  the  Bank  of  England  at  sev^ 
periods  in  1848,  are  exhibited  in  the  annexed  form  : 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

. 1848. . 

March  18.  Ati^Mtti.  Ji^uatflt.  StfUmher^ 

Notes  iMued £28,414,360  £20,690,315  £26,853,120  £26,883,5(» 

Gold  coin  and  bullion 12,889,560  11,670.223  12,077,973  12,177,567 

Silver  bnllion 1,524,800  1,020,092  775,147  705,93t 

BtnMng  dep't, 

Rett 3,991,550  3,559,158  3,556.686  3,826,382 

FublicdeponU 6.957,392  2.888,368  4,868,374  5,021,591 

Other       do 9,773,110  9,968,628  8,715.882  8.824,607 

Seven  day  and  other  billa. 869,742  1,109,914  1,052.576  1,016,921 

Govemment  ■eooritiet 11,572,180  12,402,785  12.462,735  19,462,735 

Other                 do.       12,806.573  10,951,788  10,899,000  11,368,814 

Notes 10,967,270  7,998,200  8,734,240  8,784.795 

Gold  and  silver  coin 708,781  706,339  650,543  626,157 

OIRCULATION  OF  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

Noteaisraed £28,414.380    £26,690.315    £26,853,120     £26.883,506 

Noteaonhand 10,967,270         7,998,200  8,734,240  8,784,795 

Actnal  circnlation £17,447,090    £18,692,115     £18,118,880    £18,096,710 

The  returns  of  the  circulation  of  all  the  banks,  including  the  Irish  and 
Scotch  banks,  at  two  periods  in  1847  and  1848  comparativelj,  exhibit  the 
following  figures : 
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1847. ^       . 184a ^ 

JugMtt  14.  AugM9i  19.  Deereat*. 

BankofEnffland £18,784,890....  £18,710,728....      £74,163 

PiiTatebuikt 4,258,380 3,530,990 737,390 

Joint  stock  books 2,091,351 2,479,951 511,400 

TotdliB  England £26,034.621.... £24,7 11, 669.... £1,322,952 

Scotland 3,455,651 3,034,903 419,748 

Ireland 5,097.215 4,313,304....       783,911 

Totil  of  United  Kingdom £34,587,487        £32,060,876         £2,526,611 

ThuB  showing  a  decrease  of  .£1,322,952  in  the  circulation  of  notes  in 
England,  and  a  decrease  of  <£2,526,Gll  in  the  circulation  of  the  United 
Kinffdom,  when  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 

The  a?erage  stock  of  bullion  held  by  the  Bank  of  England  in  both  de- 
partments, during  the  month  ending  the  12th  of  August,  was  .£13,645,114, 
being  an  increase  of  .£4,234.803  when  compared  with  the  same  period  last 
year. 

The  stock  of  specie  held  by  the  Scotch  and  Irish  banks,  during  the  month 
aoding  the  12th  of  August,  was  £2,573,054,  being  a  decrease  of  .£137,175 
m  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 

The  above  representations  are  given  merely  as  an  index  of  the  general 
•mount  of  banking  operations  in  the  United  Kinc^dom,  and  as  exhibitory 
of  the  fluctuations  from  time  to  time  in  their  condition,  which  is  governed 
hf  the  state  of  trade  and  commerce  in  and  out  of  the  country.  In  England, 
imieedy  the  movements  of  the  banks  are  the  true  pulses  of  commerce,  and 
iadicates  rapidly  and  surely  the  prosperity  or  otherwise  of  that  great  depart- 
ment of  nationd  industry.  It  is  probable  that  the  years  represented  are  not 
fu  firom  an  average. 

Connected  intimately  with  the  commerce  and  manufacturing  industry  of 
the  country,  is  the  immense  facility  of  internal  communication  which  the 
United  Kingdom  possesses,  and  which  is  so  peculiarly  a  feature  in  British 
enterprize.  Railroads,  canals,  and  turnpike  roads  traverse  in  every  direc- 
tion the  whole  surface  of  the  land.  These  works  attest  most  obviously  the 
aetivity,  the  power  and  resources  of  the  nation.  The  length  of  turnpike 
roads  is  in  Great  Britain  about  25,000  miles,  and  in  Ireland  14,000  miles. 
These  are  supported  by  tolls,  which  a  short  time  ago  amounted  to  c£l  ,200,000 
a  Tear.  The  total  length  of  canals  is  nearly  3,000  miles,  the  income  of 
which  amounts  to  about  .£15,000,000  per  annum,  which  sum,  after  deduct- 
faig  the  expenses  of  repairs,  d&c,  pay  an  interest  on  the  investments  of 
between  5  and  6  per  cent. 

The  net  of  railways  which  now  bands  together  the  various  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  extends  to  an  enormous  length.  In  1S45,  there  was 
open  to  traffic  2,118  miles,  and  in  the  same  year  300  miles  more  were  com- 
pleted. In  1846  there  were  593  miles,  and  in  1847,  839  miles  opened. 
naking  an  aggregate  of  3,850  miles  in  the  whole  kingdom  ;  the  capital  in- 
tasted  being  iT  109,528,800.  In  1847  the  construction  of  1,408  miles  addi- 
tional  was  authorized,  and  during  the  last  four  sessions  of  parliament  an 
segregate  of  9,732  miles.  At  the  commencement  of  1848  there  was  a  tott» 
length  of  11,494  miles  of  road,  including  those  completed  and  those  in  pro- 
gress, which  would  be  finished  within  the  year.* 

The  principal  lines  are — the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway,  «tbou« 
Airty-two  miles  long,  and  uniting  these  populous  towns ;  the  London  anct 
Birmingham  railway,  about  one  hundred  and  twelve  miles  long,  connecting 

•  On  l8t  July,  1848,  4,3571  miles  were  completed* 
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the  ineiTop<Mi&  ^ith  the  centre  of  England ;  the  Grand  Junction  railway, 
continuing  %ho  London  and  Birmingham  line  to  that  of  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  and  also  to  a  railway  proceeding  northward  to  Lancaster  and 
Carlisle,  and  thus  forming  a  most  important  thoroughfare  obliquely  across 
the  country ;  the  Midland  Counties,  North  Midland,  and  Great  North  of 
England  railways,  connecting  the  great  seats  o\  trade  in  Northumberland, 
Durham,  Yorkshire,  and  Derbyshire,  with  the  London  and  Birmingham 
line ;  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  railway,  connecting  these  towns ;  the 
Great  Western  railway,  about  one  hundred  and  seTentemi  miles  long,  con- 
necting London  with  Bristol,  and  with  smaller  tributary  lines  openmg  up 
the  west  of  England  ;  the  South-Western  railway,  about  seventy-fleven  miles 
long,  connecting  London  with  Southampton ;  the  Manchester  and  Leeds 
railway,  connecting  these  populous  towns.  In  Scotland,  the  EdinburgI 
and  Glasgow  Railway,  and  the  Glasgow  and  Ayr  Railway,  are  the  principid 
lines.     As  yet  few  lines  have  been  built  in  Ireland. 

The  bridges,  aqueducts,  and  tunnels,  which  have  been  erected  in  con- 
nection with  roads  and  canals,  are  more  magnificent  and  numerous  than 
those  of  any  other  country.  To  estimate  their  number  wonld  be  diffi- 
cult ;  but  we  may  mention,  that,  in  the  metropolis,  the  Waterloo  and  Lond<Ni 
bridges  alone  cost  very  nearly  two  and  a  half  millions  sterling.  The  iron 
bridges  which  have  been  erected  in  different  places  are  the  admiration  of 
all  foreigners.  Their  arches  are  constructed  of  a  number  of  strong  ribs  of 
metal,  standing  apart  from  each  other  like  the  joists  of  a  house,  and  on  these 
the  floor  or  roadway  is  formed.  Bridges  of  suspension  are  now  also  commoo, 
in  which  the  roadway  is  suspended  by  iron  bars,  from  strong  chains  which 
are  fixed  in  the  earth,  and  then  hung  over  high  pillars  at  each  end  of  the 
bridge ;  by  this  means  bridges  can  be  constructed  over  deep  and  broad 
waters,  where  it  would  have  been  altogether  impossible  to  stretch  an  ardi 
of  any  other  kind.  On  a  well-frequented  road,  bridges  costing  ^14,000  or 
i£  18,000  are  often  constructed  merely  to  shorten  the  distance  by  a  mile  or 
two,  or  to  avoid  an  inconvenient  ascent  in  the  old  track.  Were  it  possible 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  capital  laid  out  on  this  kind  of  improvement  alone, 
it  would  be  almost  incredible. 

The  lighthouses  of  Britain  are  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the 
nautical  apparatus  of  the  islands.  The  capital  expended  upon  them  has 
been  large,  and  the  skill  with  which  some  of  them,  such  as  the  Bell-Rock 
and  Eddy  stone  lighthouses,  are  constructed  for  durability  in  the  midst  of  a 
tempestuous  sea,  could  only  have  been  exhibited  in  a  country  where  mechani- 
cal science  existed  in  its  highest  perfection  ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  dangerous 
or  doubtful  point  along  the  coast  where  the  mariner  is  not  guided  by  a  light 
on  some  headland  or  rock.  There  is,  however,  much  complaint  concerning 
the  dues  levied  from  ships  for  lighthouse  expenses ;  some  of  them  are  held 
as  profitable  tolls  by  private  families,  and  in  others  the  money  levied  is  applied 
to  purposes  quite  unconnected  with  lightning. 

The  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  before  observed,  consists  of 
various  classes  of  persons,  among  whom,  with  respect  to  wealth,  education, 
and  general  condition,  even  more  than  the  usual  differences  are  to  be  found. 
Notwithstanding  great  improvements  in  agriculture  of  late  years,  the  country 
cannot  produce  wheat,  oats,  and  other  cereal  grains,  in  sufficient  abundance 
to  meet  the  demands  of  a  daily  increasing  and  hard-laboring  population,  and 
what  is  deficient  is  excluded,  except  at  high  duties,  which  render  the  price 
of  bread  higher  than  it  is  elsewhere  in  Europe.     Without  entering  miontely 
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into  this  grett  and  nmoh  debated  queatioD,  it  may  be  mentioned  aa  a  genera] 
result,  that  the  difficulty  of  purchasing  food  leads  to  a  corresponding  de- 
pressioo  of  circumstances  in  the  humbler  orders  of  the  community,  and 
either  causes  an  extensive  dependence  on  poor-rates  for  support,  or  produces 
debased  and  dangerous  habits  of  living. 

The  present  condition  of  society  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  exhibits 
the  spectacle  of  great  and  valuable  efforts  at  improvement  among  the  more 
enlightened  classes.  Within  the  last  ten  years,  the  utility  of  the  press  has 
been  immensely  increased,  and  works  of  instruction  and  entertainment  have 
been  circulated  in  departments  of  society  where  formerly  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  heard  of.  The  establishment  of  mechanics'  institutions,  lyceums, 
exhibitions  of  works  of  art,  reading  societies,  and  other  means  of  intellectual 
improvement,  forms  another  distmguished  feature  of  modern  society.  At 
the  same  time  great  masses  of  the  people,  for  lack  of  education,  and  from 
other  unfortunate  circumstances,  are  evidently  gravitating  into  a  lower  con- 
dition. From  these  reasons,  and  others  connected  with  the  development  of 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  system,  convictions  for  crime  have  been 
latterly  increasing. 

An  account  of  the  population  of  the  empire  has  been  taken  at  intervals 
often  years  from  1801.  We  have  already  exhibited  the  increase  under  the 
general  census. 

The  increase  of  population  has  been  greatest  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, where,  in  some  instances,  it  has  been  double  of  those  which  are 
merely  agricultural.    It  has  been  ascertained,  that  there  are,  of  the  classes 
belonging  to  the  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain,  from  3,000  to  4,000  families ; 
of  squires  and  gentlemen,  who  are  land-proprietors,  stockholders,  money- 
lenders, &c.,  from  50,000  to  60,000 -families;   of  learned  professions-* 
36,000  clergy  of  all  denominations,  about  30,000  lawyers,  and  50,000 
physicians,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries — making  1 16,000  families,  with  half  as 
manj  more  dependents ;  of  farming  tenants,  about  250,000  families,  and  of 
their  laborers,  400,000  families ;  of  merchants,  shopkeepers,  and  general 
tnders,  900,000  families ;  of  artisans,  200,000  families  ;  of  manufacturers 
m  all  lines,  500,000  families ;  of  laborers,  porters,  and  servants,  600,000 
families;  and  of  destitute  paupers,  soldiers,  &c.,  800,000  families. 

The  statement  of  the  aggregate  population  of  the  British  islands,  affords 
no  idea  of  the  force  which  is  actually  employed  in  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures.   The  effective  laborers  (men)  are  estimated  to  amount  to  no  more 
than  7,000,000,  whereas,  reckoning  the  powers  exerted  in  productive  in- 
dustry by  animals,  mills,  steam-engines,  and  mechanism  of  various  kinds, 
the  force  is  equal  to  the  strength  of  more  than  sixty  millions  of  working  men. 
An  estimate  was  formed  a  few  years  ago  of  the  total  annual  income  of  all 
)        classes  of  people  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  aggregate  value  of  the 
)        nicies  of  use  and  luxury  which  each  produces,  and  from  this  we  make  the 
following  extract : — 

Valnaof  africiiltoral  and  dairy  produce j£'236,60O,000 

'        Mtnea  and  minerals 21,400.000 

Inland  and  foreign  trade 57,773,059 

"         Mann&ctorea 148,050,000 

Totil  of«prodnce  and  property  ennnallj  created  in  Great  Britain.. £503,823,059 

An  estimate  was  also  formed  of  the  value  of  the  whole  property,  public 
^^  private,  which  has  been  created  and  accumulated  by  the  people  of  this 
^untrj,  and  which  they  now  actually  possess.     This  value,  when  the  sum 
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18  expressed  by  figures,  is  so  immense,  that  it  eludes  the  imagination  to 
oonceive  it. 


Value  of  prodactive  private  property £2^5.000,000 

*'         nnproductiTe,  or  dead  stock 580,700,000 

«         pablic  property  of  all  kindB 103,800,000 


Total  public  and  priTate  property £3,679,500,000 

The  wealth  of  the  empire  is  distributed  in  the  following  prq>ortions  b^ 
tween  the  three  countries : 

ProJmeiwt  pritMtU  Uigtr^dmetifM 

property.  pri^mte  prcpertff,  PiAHe  pnptrty, 

England £2.054,800,000 £374.900,000 £69,000.000 

Scotland 318,100,000 91,100,000 8,000.000 

Ireland 622.100,000 115,400,000 1^800,000 

The  proportion  which  these  values  bear  to  the  population  in  each  country 
is  not  suggested  by  the  table ;  but  in  England  (taking  productive  and  un- 
productive property  together)  the  ratio  is  x  152  to  each  person ;  in  Scotland, 
;^I40 ;  and  in  Ireland,  i:90. 

The  colonies  of  Great  Britain  are  described  in  other  portioos  of  this 
work.  The  importance  of  these  to  the  mother  country  is  immense,  and  at 
outlets  for  the  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  great  source  of  that 
wealth  enjoyed  by  the  British  merchants  and  through  them  by  the  govern- 
ment itself.  The  following  list  is  believed  to  contain  the  principal  dqwn- 
dencies  in  every  quarter  of  the  world. 

In  Europe. — Gibraltar,  Malta,  Gozo,  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  Santa 
Maura,  Ithaca,  Cerigo,  Paxo,  and  Heligoland. 

In  Asia. — Bei^al,  Agra,  Ultra-Gangetic  Territory,  Madras,  Bombay, 
Ceylon,  Penang,  Wellesley,  Malacca,  and  Singapore: 

In  Australasia. — New  South  Wales,  Van  Dieman's  Land,  Swan  River, 
South  Australia,  and  Norfolk  Island. 

In  Africa.— -Cape  of  Good  Hq>e,  Mauritius,  Seychelles,  St  Helena, 
Ascension,  Sierra  Leone,  Gambia,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Accra,  Dix  Core, 
Annaraaboe,  Fernando  Po,  and  Aden. 

In  North  America. — The  United  Canadas,  New  Brunswick,  Nora 
Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  Newfoundland,  the  Hudsmi^ 
Bay  Territories,  Honduras,  and  the  Bermuda  Isles. 

In  South  America. — Demerara,  Essequibo,  Berbice,  and  the  Falklaiui 
Islands, — and 

In  the  West  Indies. — Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Tobago,  Grenada,  St  Yin- 
cent's,  Barbadoes,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  St  Kitt's,  Montserrat,  Antigua, 
Barbuda,  Anguilla,  Virgin  Islands,  the  Bahamas,  and  a  number  of  smalUx 
islands. 
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THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

(FRANCR) 

Fnnoh  terriuvy  lies  between  42^  4(y  and  5P  5f  N.  latitude,  and 
a  8^  25'  E.,  and  4^  43'  W.  longitude,  and  is  in  extreme  length 
leSy  and  in  breadth  576,  with  a  superficial  area  of  204,355  square 
or  62,766,618  hectares.  The  country  is  bounded  north  by  the 
I  Channel  and  Straits  of  Dover  ;  north-east  by  Belgium,  Luxemburg, 
ft  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia;  east  by  the  Rhine,  Switzerland, 
and  the  Alps ;  south  by  the  Mediterranean  (in  which  is  the  depen- 
and  of  Corsica)  and  the  Pyrennees :  and  west  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
i  Atlantic  ocean. 

04  oxhibits  an  advantageous  commixture  of  high  and  low  lands. 
aater  part  of  it  is  composed  of  river  basins,  separated  by  mountains 
I9,  which  expand  into  plains  as  they  approach  the  coast.  The  most 
Ij:  marked  of  these  basins  is  that  of  the  Rhone,  in  the  south-east, 
itnlches  through  five  degrees  of  latitude,  from  the  sources  of  the 
o  die  Gulf  of  Lyons,  and  is  divided  from  the  basins  of  the  Po  and 
'  -by  the  Maritime  and  High  Alps,  and  from  that  of  the  Aar  and 
bf  the  ranges  of  the  Jura  and  Vosges  mountains.  The  western 
IJ  of  this  extensive  basin  is  formed  by  the  Cevennes,  a  long  range 
tarts  off  from  the  eastern  Pyrennees,  and  after  running  parallel  with 
jilmanean  for  170  miles,  divides  into  three  branches.  The  most 
'  hnnch  continues  its  direction  northward  parallel  to  the  course  of 
3110  and  Saone,  and,  after  some  interruptions,  terminates  in  a  hilly 
Iho.  plateau  de  Langres,)  about  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
lain  is  connected  with  the  Vosges  by  a  low  chain  of  hills,  called 
FaneilleSy  which  completes  the  circuit  of  the  basin. 
Olfaor  two  branches  of  the  Cevennes,  known  by  the  names  of  Forez, 
aonntains  of  Auvergne,  form,  between  them  and  the  eastern  branch, 
ioi  of  the  AUier  and  the  Upper  Loire,  and  are  the  eastern  border  of 
md 'hilly  region,  which  decreases  in  elevation  as  it  extends  westward 
aofuroea  of  the  Charenton,  from  which  point  to  the  sea  the  country 
ito  a  low  and  level  plain. 

other  river  basins  are  almost  as  distinctly  marked  as  those  of  the 
Ilia  Allier,  and  the  Loire,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  water- 
rhich  bound  them  are  formed  by  ranges  of  hills  of  very  moderate  ele- 
and  in  some  places  even  scarcely  rising  into  hills ;  but  all  connected 
r  loaa  remotely  with  the  great  central  and  border  mountains.  The 
il  of  these  basins  are  those  of  the  Loire  and  the  Seine  in  the  entire ; 
f  the  Somme,  Scheldt,  Meuse,  Moselle,  and  Rhine,  in  the  north ; 
i  the  Charenton,  Dordogne,  Qaronne,  Lot,  Tarn,  Adour,  Aude, 
t,  d&o.,  in  the  south-west  and  south. 

aeonery  of  France,  devoid  of  all  ornamental  plantations,  and  the 
t  hedges  which  are  seen  in  England,  is  to  an  unusual  degree  tame 
WNDe,  and  the  traveller  in  vain  looks  for  the  cheerful  and  varied 
10  characteristic  of  England.  The  fresh  pastures  and  gentle  eminen- 
formandy  are  exceptions,  and  are  truly  beautiful.  Picardy,  Poictoa, 
lampaigne  consist  of  wide,  uninteresting  levels,  while  Auvergne, 
Langoedoo,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrennees  contain 
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bold  but  bleak  scenery.  The  most  picturesque  views  are  found  in  Limou- 
sin, or  on  the  borders  of  the  great  rivers.  The  banks  of  the  Loire,  from 
Orleans  westward,  are  proverbially  beautiful.  The  Rhone,  which  is  bor* 
dered  by  mountains,  presents  generally  a  bold  aspect,  varied  occasionilly 
with  gloomy  wildness  The  Seme  flows  through  verdant  but  less  striking 
scenery. 

The  area  of  France  is  approximately  distinguished  into  the  fioUowiDg 
characters  in  relation  to  its  soils : 


MoQDtain  coantry 8 

Landet lOJ 

Boil  of  rich  mould 14 

chalk 18 

gravel 7 

■toney 13 


M 


•I 


Soil  of  nndy 10 

"     clay 5 

"     manh  and iwamp 0) 

Varioua  *oili 14 


Total. 


100 


and  of  this  one-half  is  cultivable;  9  parts  meadow;  4^  vineyards;  15 
woods  and  forests ;  15  downs,  pastures,  and  heaths,  &c. ;  the  remainder 
being  occupied  in  a  variety  of  ways,  or  consisting  of  cities,  roads,  canals,  &e. 
The  coast  of  France  along  the  English  Channel  is  generally  irr^nlir 
in  its  outline,  and  forms  two  great  bays,  which  are  separated  by  the  peniih 
sula  of  Cotentin  or  La  Manche.  The  north-eastern  part  of  the  coast  ii 
low  and  shelving,  and  lined  in  many  places  with  sand  hills.  About  Cape 
Gris-nez  there  are  cliffs,  and  to  the  westward  of  the  month  of  the  Seine  the 
coast  is  skirted  with  rocks.  The  coast  of  the  western  bay  ia  rocky,  brdken 
by  numerous  inlets,  and  lined  with  many  rocky  islands.  The  western  ooist 
of  Finisterre  or  Bretagne  is  lofly  or  precipitous,  from  which  it  becomeB 
gradually  lower,  until  at  L'Orient,  and  further  to  the  south-east,  it  tenni- 
nates  in  low,  clayey  and  muddy  flats,  in  which  the  sea  forma  various  inlets, 
chiefly  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers.  The  headlands,  however,  and  the 
numerous  islands  off  the  shore,  are  still  of  the  same  hard  rock,  but  slightlj 
covered  with  soil,  and  in  some  parts  rising  into  rugged  precipices.  To  the 
south  of  the  Loire  the  coast  is  less  broken,  and  to  the  Gironde  low,  and 
lined  with  salt  marshes.  Hence  to  the  Pyrennees  is  one  straight  line  of 
coast  bordered  by  extensive  landes,  and  only  at  distant  intervals  with  meadows 
and  cultivated  fields.  The  soil,  however,  is  not  wholly  unproductive,  and 
numbers  of  sheep  find  pasture  in  its  heathy  covering.  The  soil  also  abounds 
with  iron  ore,  which  is  smelted  with  the  charcoal  made  from  the  pine  foresABf 
which  are  extensive  in  these  regions.  The  coast  on  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  is 
characterised  by  a  number  of  lagoons,  separated  from  the  sea  by  narrow 
strips  of  land.  Near  Toulon  the  coast  assumes  a  bolder  character,  and  along 
the  Gulf  of  Genoa  becomes  high  and  broken. 

In  a  geological  point  of  view,  France  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
countries  in  the  world.     It  contains  formations  of  every  description,  from 
the  non-fossiliferous  strata  to  those  of  tertiary  and  alluvial,  and  likewise 
igneous  rocks,   from   the  older  granite   and   trap   to  the   comparatively 
more  recent  extinct  volcanic.     The  Alps  and  Pyrennees  abound  in  mioa- 
slate  and  gneiss.      In  Bretagne  is  exhibited  the  older  grauwacke-alate, 
including  large  crystals  of  curious  mineral  chiastolite.     From  the  centre  to 
the  south  of  France,  and  in  the  north-east,  the  Silurian  system  ia  developed, 
containing  impressions  of  that  strange  animal — the  trilobite.     In  the  north- 
east it  underlies  the  coal  formation,  and  in  the  Vosges  it  is  metal iferooa. 
The  coal  formation  in  France,  as  in  Britain,  is  generally  unaccompanied 
with  iron-atone,  a  circumstance  which  greatly  ^ects  the  manafhcturing 
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iatereato  of  the  eoantry,  for  although  iron-stone  is  found,  it  is  at  a  distance 
•ftom  the  fiiel  necessary  for  smelting  it.  In  Normandy  there  is  a  small  coal 
fiddy  but  the  most  abundant  deposits  occur  in  the  central  parts  and  in  the 
MNitb^ast  The  coal  fields  east  of  Boulogne  extend  eastward  into  Belgium, 
•nd  aie  rery  extensive.  Although  considerable  coal  is  wrought,  still  the 
quantity  is  not  equal  to  the  consumption,  nor  is  the  quality  so  good  as  either 
die  English  or  Scotch.     Red  sand-stone  is  found  in  many  parts,  and  varie- 

^id  sand-stone,  marl,  gypsum,  lime-stone,  and  rock-salt,  are  found  from 
Ardennes  to  the  Vosges. 

The  gedogy  of  France,  however,  has  been  brought  most  prominently 
iBlo  notice  by  the  contents  of  its  tertiary  basin.  The  strata  of  which  that 
ii  composed,  consist  of  four  principal  masses.  The  first  or  lowest  is  a 
■arine  deposit;  the  second  is  fresh  water;  third  marine  again,  and  the 
iMirth  or  upper,  fresh  water,  evincing  as  many  changes  in  the  relative  level 
jof  the  sea  and  land.  The  lowest  fresh  water  contains  much  gypsum  or 
■■Iphate  of  lime,  from  which  the  plaster  of  Paris  is  made.  From  this  mass  of 
Aa  groim  have  been  disinterred  numerous  organic  remains  of  extinct  animals 
CSaner  cUasified  these  according  to  their  anatomical  structure,  from  which 
ka  dadoced  the  habits  of  the  animal,  and  thus  exposed  to  the  world  a  crea- 
tioii  not  previously  known  to  have  existed.  Mammalia  belonging  to  the 
fidknring  orders  have  been  found,  viz.,  carnivora,  rodentia,  pachydermata, 
TMiinanfin  and  cetacea.  Many  of  the  animals  included  in  these  orders  had 
resemblance  to  the  elephant,  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  tapir,  hog, 
deer,  hare,  &c.,  yet  all  are  specifically  different,  though  at  the 
time  they  evince  an  approach  in  the  animal  creation  to  the  existing 
On  the  same  ground,  the  fishes,  conchifera,  &c.,  of  the  tertiary 
become  exceedingly  interesting.  Vast  numbers  of  fossil  shells,  in  very 
parfbct  shape,  have  been  extracted  from  the  Paris  Basin,  in  which,  as  we 
mproaeh  from  the  older  to  the  newer,  the  shells  become  more  like  to  the 
neent  species,  and  are  found  in  greater  numbers.  The  remains  of  birds 
anl  insects  have  also  been  discovered.  Involved  among  the  volcanic  products 
af  Anvergne,  and  in  some  other  places,  similar  remains  have  been  discovered 
in  the  tertiary  strata. 

Of  the  86  departments  of  France,  85  contribute  somewhat  to  the  mineral 

vadth  of  the  Republic ;  that  of  Gers  is  the  only  exception.     There  are 

ttiity-aiz  coal-fields  in  thirty  departments.     The  most  important  are  those 

af  the  Loire,  which  extend  over  an   area  of  42,000  acres,  between  the 

Lain  and  the  Rhone,  by  which  their  products  are  conveyed  to  Mar- 

adleay  Paris,  d&c.     The  next  in  importance  are  those  of  Nord,  Saone,  and 

Loire;  Avignon,  Garde,  and  Calvados;  the  produce  raised  in  the  remain- 

mg  departments  is  very  small.     Of  late  years  the  productiveness  of  the 

■mea  has  greatly  increased,  but  is  yet  very  far  from  having  reached  its 

limiii     In  1814,  the  annual  quantity  raised  was  less  than  700,000  tons  ; 

aov  it  amounts  to  nearly  3,000,000  tons.     In   the  production  of  iron, 

hance  ranks  next  to  England.     There  are  twelve  distinct  localities,  or 

iiilricta,  in  which  the  making  of  iron  is  prosecuted.     The  production  of  other 

■Hals  is  of  little  or  no  commercial  importance.     The  whole  value  of  lead, 

■Ivar,  antimony,  copper,  and  magnesia,  is  insignificant.     There  are  eleven 

«  twelve  lead  mines,  and  five  mines  from  which  copper  is  abstracted. 

Bait  is  made  in  various  parts  ot  the  republic ;  but  the  principal  place  of 

production  is  the  Salines  de  TEst,  near  the  small  town  of  Salines,  in  the 

department  of  Jura.     Bay  salt  is  evaporated  on  the  southern  coast.     France 

ooataios  343  mineral  springs,  many  of  which  are  collected  in  baths,  for  the 

•eoQBunodation  of  invalids.     Mount  Jura  supplies  asphaltum.    The  neigh- 
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borlMod  of  Paris  abounds  with  quarries  of  freestone,  and  the  houses  of  that 
city  are  chiefly  constructed  of  this  material.  There  are  marble  quarries  in 
several  of  the  mountain  districts,  but  not  in  situations  to  admit  of  exporti> 
tion.  The  number  of  persons  depending  on  mining  operations  is  about 
300,000,  and  the  annual  value  created  by  their  labor  may  be  estimated  at 
f80,000,000. 

The  climate  of  France,  though  varying  much  iti  different  localities,  is  in 
general  genial,  and  well-adapted  to  extensive  and  profitable  africultore. 
In  the  north-west  it  assimilates  in  some  degree  to  that  of  England,  and  rain 
is  frequent  Here  the  country  is  well-adapted  to  pasturage ;  and,  as  in 
England,  the  principal  objects  of  culture  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  and 
such  fruit  as  apples,  pears,  and  cherries ;  also  hemp,  flax,  and  rape^eed. 
It  is  in  this  division  of  France  alone  that  the  natural  pastures  are  rich  and 
extensive.  Here  also  the  oak,  ash  and  elm,  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  same  species  in  England.  In  the  central  regions,  with  the  exception  of 
the  mountain  districts,  the  winters  are  short  and  mild ;  and,  along  with  the 
more  hardy  grains,  maize  is  cultivated,  and  the  vine  flourishes.  The 
weather  here  is  also  more  steady  than  in  the  north.  In  summer  there  is 
little  rain,  and  storms,  when  they  occur,  are  frequently  accompanied  with 
hail ;  but  on  the  whole,  the  temperature  is,  perhaps,  the  most  pleasant  in 
France,  being  exempt  from  all  extremes.  The  climate  of  the  southern  di^ 
tricts  approaches  that  of  Italy  and  Spain.  The  heat  of  the  summer  mid* 
day  is  oppressive,  and  irrigation  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture. 
The  crops  of  grain,  at  elevations  adapted  to  each,  are  exuberant,  and  the 
whole  country  is  thickly-planted  with  the  vine,  which  here  finds  its  natural 
climate  and  soil.  The  common  fruits  are  the  olive  and  the  mulberry  ;  and 
in  a  few  of  the  warmer  situations,  the  orange  and  lemon.  Good  pasture  is 
found  only  on  the  hills  or  in  the  well-irrigated  plains.  To  pulmonary  inr^ 
lids  the  climate  of  this  region  is  genial  and  advantageous,  but  in  this  r^ 
spect,  also,  very  much  depends  on  locality ;  the  winter  in  the  south-east 
being  at  intervals  rendered  very  cold  by  the  vent  de  hist,  a  piercing  wmd, 
which  blows  from  the  Alps  and  the  mountains  of  Auvergne.  In  the  north 
the  most  frequent  wind  is  the  south-west,  which  also  prevails  in  the  central 
parts,  though  in  a  less  degree.  In  Southern  France  the  more  common 
winds  are  from  the  north. 

In  France  there  are  few  artificial  or  ornamental  plantations,  but  about 
one-eighth  part  of  the  republic  is  covered  with  natural  forests.  These  are 
found  in  almost  every  department.  Normandy  has  several  of  considerable 
extent.  There  is  a  large  forest  at  Fontainbleau,  and  one  still  larger  to  the 
north  of  the  Loire,  in  the  vicinity  of  Orleans.  The  forests  near  the  coasts 
and  along  the  great  rivers,  especially  if  near  large  manufacturing  districts, 
have  been  considerably  diminished  in  extent,  and  in  other  parts  the  wants 
of  the  people  for  fuel  have  largely  encroached  upon  the  once  extensive 
woodlands.  The  forests  of  France  indeed  are  fast  disappearing.  During 
the  first  revolution  vast  tracts  were  disposed  of  with  little  economy,  and  at 
the  present  time  they  form  an  item  in  the  resources  of  the  revolutionary 
government ;  and  the  satisfactory  regulations  that  had  been  adopted  in  r^ 
ference  to  cutting  during  the  monarchy  have  been  abolished. 

The  only  useful  plants  really  indigenous  to  France  are  the  fig,  the  apple, 
the  pear,  the  plum,  and,  perhaps,  we  may  add  the  truffles  of  Angouleme 
and  Perigord.  Many  useful  plants  have  been  naturalized  by  culture. 
The  cherry  and  the  vine  were  first  planted  by  the  Romans ;  the  Greeks 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast  introduced  the  olive  and  the  raspberry,  and 
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since  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  France  has  acclimatized  the  maize, 
and  numerous  other  plants,  both  of  North  and  South  America.  Asia  and 
Africa  hare  also  contributed  to  its  stock.  The  first  gave  her  the  mulberry, 
the  apricot  and  peach,  with  the  almond,  walnut,  and  the  finest  kinds  of  mel- 
ons ;  and  the  latter  the  pomegranate,  which  grows  finely  in  the  southern 
parts.  The  orange,  lemon,  and  a  variety  of  fruit  grow  wild  in  the  fields. 
The  kidney-bean,  white  endive,  and  the  lettuce,  have  passed  from  India  to 
Western  Europe ;  and  the  weeping- willow,  now  common  on  the  banks  of 
the  French  rivers,  was  obtained  from  the  neighborhood  of  Babylon. 

Turtles  are  taken  on  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  coasts,  and  the 
▼arions  European  reptiles  and  Crustacea  are  found  inhabiting  the  several 
departments.  Along  the  north  coast  cod,  mackerel,  herring,  pilchards, 
tnrbot,  ray,  soles,  salmon,  whitings,  and  mullet  abound.  On  the  Atlantic 
and  Mediterranean  great  quantities  of  sardils  or  sardines  are  caught,  which 

riar  periodically  as  herring,  and,  in  the  Mediterranean,  tunny  is  taken  in 
early  part  of  the  summer.  Cetaceous  animals  frequently  find  their  way 
to  the  coast,  and  in  the  seas  of  Gascony  and  Lyons  the  whale  has  been 
obaerTed  since  the  days  of  Pliny  and  Strabo.  Fishery  of  the  molusca  forms 
an  important  branch  of  industry,  and  on  some  parts  of  the  coast  the  inhabi- 
taBts  derive  their  chief  sustenance  from  oysters  and  muscles.  Lobsters  are 
abo  abundant,  and  of  large  size,  furnishing  to  the  wealthy  a  much  relished 
Ivury. 

France  is  a  country  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  propagation  of  insect  life, 
and  all  the  beauty  of  insect  creations,  as  well  as  the  torments  accompanying 
a  prolific  climate,  are  no  strangers  to  the  French.  Several,  of  very  noxious 
habitSs  both  of  native  and  foreign  origin,  are  found  in  the  country,  particu- 
larij  the  weevil,  scorpion,  the  aphis,  tarantula,  &c.  The  bee,  in  the  south, 
pmnces  a  great  quantity  of  honey  and  wax,  and  the  silk-worm,  habituated 
to  the  climate  since  the  time  of  Louis  XJ.,  forms  a  great  part  of  the  wealth 
of  Danphiny.  The  cantharis  or  blistering-fly,  is  likewise  a  denizen  of  the 
southern  departments. 

The  French  are  of  very  mixed  origin.  Few  only  of  the  original  type 
remain.  The  Grieco-Latin  race,  comprehending  the  French  who  inhabit 
Che  north  of  the'  Loire,  and  the  country  immediately  south  of  that  river  ; 
the  Romans,  who  occupy  south  of  the  French,  and  the  Italians,  who  occupy 
Corsica,  include  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  population.  The  first 
two  races  speak  different  languages,  both  nearly  allied  to  the  ancient  Latin, 
bnt  containing  also  words  and  idioms  of  Gothic  origin.  The  Germanic 
raoa  inhabit  Alsace,  part  of  Lorraine,  and  the  Flemings  are  found  in  the 
northern  departments.  The  Bretons  in  Brittany  belong  to  the  Celtic  race, 
and  speak  a  cognate  dialect  of  the  Welch.  The  Basques,  in  the  Low 
Pjrcnnees,  belong  to  the  Basque  race,  and  there  are  a  great  number  of 
Jews  in  all  the  large  cities.  These  several  races  are  as  various  in  character 
as  in  origin  and  language,  and  to  the  present  day,  in  a  great  measure  pre- 
ssnre  the  national  peculiarities  of  their  several  ancestors. 

At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  population  of  France  was  stated 
at  nearly  20,000,000.     In  1791 ,  a  census  exhibited  it  at  26,963,600.     The 
of  population  has  been  as  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 


ito 

1700 19,669.320 . 

1762 21,769.163 2,099,848 

1784 24,800,000 3,030,837 

1791 26,363,600 1,563,600 

1801 27,349,003 975,403 

1806 29,0»0,150 1,731,147 

1811 29.092,734 11,584 

1821 30,461,875 1,369,141 

1826 31,858,937 1,396,063 

1831 32.569,223 710,286 

1836 33,540,908 971,685 

1841 34,400,000 859,098 

1846 35,000,000 600,000 

Of  the  population  of  1841  as  shown  in  the  annexed  view : 

The  Damb«r  of  females  was 17,233,000 

Under  21  years  of  age 8,2,76,000 

Of,  and  above  21  yean  of  age 8,956,000 

The  number  males  was , 17,168,000 

Under  21  years  of  age 8,252,000 

Of,  and  above  21  years  of  age 8^16,000 

The  employment  of  the  males,  who  are  eligible  as  voters  at  election 
under  the  new  constitution,  is  distributed  as  annexed  : 

Ist.  Working  Class  or  Paupers 6,585,000 

2d.  Manafacturing,  Trading,  and  Agricnltara]  Capitalists. .. .    927,000 

3d.  Learned  Professions  and  independent  Incomes 425,000 

4th.  Paid  Officials,  Army,  Navy,  and  Pensions 379,000 

Of  these,  belonging  to  the  first  class,  5,591,000  are  in  a  state  of  ignorance, 
most  of  them  unable  to  read  and  write,  and  in  the  fourth  class  there  is  also 
a  sad  deficiency  of  knowledge,  as  out  of  1000  recruits,  500  do  not  know 
their  alphabet.  The  mean  duration  of  life  is  32-6  years ;  before  the  first 
revolution  it  was  stated  by  Duvillard  at  28f  years,  proving  that  a  favorable 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  law  of  mortality,  and  that  a  greater  degree 
of  comfort  has  been  enjoyed  by  the  people  since  that  period. 

Three-fourths  of  the  French  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion;  all 
religions,  however,  are  protected.  The  remaining  fraction  consists  of 
various  sects.  About  1,000,000  belong  to  the  Reformed  Church,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  in  the  southern  departments.  The  Jews  are  met  with 
in  the  large  cities.  In  Doubs  and  Vosges  there  are  a  few  Anabaptists,  and 
anew  sect  calling  themselves  the  French  Church  has  lately  appeared: 
they  do  not  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  hav^  their  liturgy 
in  French.  The  Protestants  who  adhere  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  or 
the  Lutherans,  have  a  general  consistory,  the  seat  of  which  is  Strasbourg, 
and  six  inspections.  The  Reformed  Protestants  or  Calvinists  have  coo* 
sistories,  of  which  five  form  a  synod,  and  oratorial  churches  in  fifty-five 
departments.  They  have  a  faculty  of  theology  at  Montaubon.  The  Jews 
have  a  central  consistory  at  Paris,  and  consistorial  synagogues  at  Strasbourg, 
Colmar,  Metz,  Nancy,  Bourdeaux,  and  Marseilles.  Salaries  are  paid  out 
of  the  public  treasury,  and  amount  to  between  3,500,000  to  4,000,000  francs 
a  year.  Cardinals  have  about  $6,600,  archbishops  $4,000,  and  bisbopi 
$3,000  annual  salaries.  The  Catholic  clergy  number  about  38,000; 
Lutheran  about  400;  Calvanist  about  350,  and  Jewish  about  100. 

The  republic  is  divided   into  14  Roman  Catholic  archiepiscopal  pro- 
vinces, and  66  bishoprics,  altogether  80  dioceses.     The  dioceses  arc  gen^ 
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nlly  co-terminate  with  the  departments,  but  in  several  cases  a  diocese 
inelades  two  or  more  of  the  civU  divisions. 

Eiducation  in  France,  though  supported  by  the  government,  is  not  gene- 
ral, but  is  open  to  all.  The  University  of  France  embraces  the  whole 
•jitem  of  national  education,  and  includes  all  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  country,  from  the  lowest  schools  up  to  the  greatest  colleges.  The 
taper fision  is  entrusted  to  a  council,  and  a  corps  of  inspectors,  and  each 
commune  is  obliged  by  law  to  support  schools  for  elementary  instruction. 
The  number  of  institutions  belonging  to  the  university,  was  lately  as  fol- 
lowM :  41  national  colleges,  with  626  professors,  5,779  internal,  and  8,870 
external  students;  318  communal  colleges;  146  institutions;  1,114  board- 
uiMchooIs ;  54  normal  schools ;  and  42,318  primary  schools. 

TThe  highest  rank  is  that  of  the  "  Facultes."  There  are  six  "  Facultes" 
ct  Roman  Cathdic  Theology,  and  two  of  Protestant  Theology,  one  Luthe 
ran,  and  one  Calvinistic.  There  are  nine  Facultes  of  law ;  three  of  medi- 
cine, with  17  secondary  schools ;  eight  of  science,  and  six  of  literature. 
The  facultes  of  Paris  are  highly-distinguished,  and  are  attended  by  a  large 
body  of  students.  No  student  is  eligible  to  the  facultes  of  law,  physic  or 
divinityy  until  he  has  received  diplomas  in  science  and  literature.  The 
dames  have  thus  been  enumerated  by  M.  Benoiston  de  Chateauneuf. : 

Students  in  Law 4,640. .of  whom  2,800  at  Paris. 

"         Theology 500  "  140  Protestants. 

•*         Medicine 1,950  "        1,100  at  Paris. 

"         Science 2,135  "        1,200        *' 

"         Letters 1,900  "        1,300        " 

Total  annnal  average 11,109 

Primaiy  Schools : — 

for  Boys 31,420 

for  Girls 10,672  with  an  aggregate  of 

Scholars 1,907.000 

Institations  and  Boarding-SchooU 20,500 

Commnnal  Colleges 29,700 

National  Colleges  or  High  Schools 11,000 

Total,  receiving  Edacation 1,968,200 

Students  of  Theology  in  the  Seminaries 13,000 

1,981,200 

From  this  it  appears  that  only  about  one-sixteenth  of  all  the  children 
reoeiTe  any  education ;  and  alas !  to  such  are  now  entrusted  the  destinies 
of  France.  These,  however,  comprise  only  one  portion  of  the  schools — 
there  are  a  large  number  of  others,  but  chiefly  devoted  to  one  single  branch 
of  knowledge :  as  the  school  of  charts ;  the  school  of  roads  and  bridges  ; 
of  geographers ;  engineers ;  miners ;  singing  and  declamation  ;  fine  arts  ; 
maUiematics,  drawing,  commerce,  and  industry ;  the  forest  school ;  agri- 
BOhiiral  schools ;  school  of  arts  and  trades ;  school  of  the  army  staff;  mili- 
Ivy  echools ;  and  a  variety  of  others,  all  intended  to  prepare  youth  for  a 
choeen  profession.  The  Ecole  Polytechnique  of  Paris,  above  all,  is  of 
Bote  extended  value,  and  in  its  studies  embraces,  as  its  name  implies,  the 
ponnit  of  universal  knowledge.  The  object  of  this  institution  is  national, 
ud  intended  to  supply  men  capable  of  undertaking  any  department  of  na- 
tiooal  inquiry.  The  students  are  uniformed,  and  are  kept  under  military 
liscipline.     Selected  from  the  ablest  youths  of  France,  listening  to  the 
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ablest  lecturers,  aided  by  the  best  books,  and  having  their  attention  seldom 
distracted  from  their  studies,  the  el^ves  of  the  Poly  technique  are  highly 
distinguished  for  their  proficiency,  which  is  the  result  of  their  studious  re> 
tirement. 

France  has  constituted  herself  a  Republic,  and,  according  to  the  constitu- 
tion voted  by  the  National  Assembly,  4th  November,  1848,  democratic,  one 
and  indivisible.  Its  principles  are  liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  and  its  basis 
family,  labor,  property,  and  public  order.  The  first  article  of  the  constitu- 
tion recognises  that  **  the  sovereignty  resides  in  the  totality  of  the  French 
people."  By  the  2d,  the  rights  of  the  citizen  are  guaranteed  :  no  one  can 
be  arrested  except  in  accordance  with  the  laws — a  man's  house  is  inviolable 
— no  one  can  be  removed  from  his  natural  judges — the  death  penalty  for 
political  offences  is  abolished — slavery  cannot  exist  on  French  territory — 
all  religions  are  exercised,  and  the  ministers  of  all  supported  by  the  state — 
the  right  of  assembling  and  petitioning  is  secured — the  press  is  free  and 
subject  to  no  censorship— teaching  is  free,  but  under  the  supervision  of  the 
state — public  employment  is  open  to  all — all  titles  of  nobility,  class,  or  caste, 
are  abolished  forever — the  public  debt  is  guaranteed — every  one  is  to  be 
taxed,  but  no  tax  can  be  levied  except  according  to  the  laws,  and  direct 
taxes  can  only  be  accorded  for  one  year.  Such  are  the  chief  provisions  for 
the  citizens. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  single  assembly,  to  consist  of  700 
members,  including  those  from  Algeria  and  the  colonies,  which  now  con- 
stitute an  integral  part  of  the  Republic,  but  when  it  is  necessary  to  revise 
the  constitution,  it  is  to  be  raised  to  900  members.  Population  is  the  basis 
for  election,  suffrage  is  direct  and  universal,  and  votes  are  taken  by  ballot 
All  Frenchmen,  21  years  of  age,  and  not  disqualified  by  law,  may  vote,  and 
all  electors,  25  years  of  age,  are  eligible  for  election  to  public  offices.  Pro- 
perty neither  qualifies  nor  disqualifies.  No  member  of  the  Assembly  is 
eligible  for  any  remunerating  public  ofBce  during  the  continuance  of  the 
Legislature.  The  Representatives  are  elected  by  Departments,  and  the 
duration  of  an  Assembly  is  limited  to  three  years,  when  it  is  renewed  in  its 
entirety.  The  Assembly  is  declared  permanent,  and  during  any  proroga- 
tion, a  commission  composed  of  members  of  committees,  and  twenty-five 
representatives,  named  by  the  Assembly  by  ballot,  will  have  the  right  to 
call  together  the  Assembly  In  case  of  emergency.  The  President  of  the 
Republic  has  the  same  right.  Members  are  declared  to  be  not  represen- 
tatives of  the  department  in  which  they  are  elected,  but  of  all  France. 
They  cannot  receive  instructions — their  persons  are  inviolable,  nor  can  a 
representative  be  arrested  for  crime  except  by  permission  of  the  Assembly. 
Members  must  receive  pay.  The  sittings  of  the  Assembly  are  public, 
but  the  Assembly  may  form  itself  into  a  secret  committee.  The  presence 
of  half  the  members  and  one  over  is  necessary  to  form  a  quorum.  No  bills, 
except  in  an  emergency,  can  be  passed,  unless  read  thrice,  at  intervals  of 
five  whole  days — the  emergency  to  be  decided  upon  by  the  Assembly. 

The  Executive  is  delegated  to  a  citizen  who  receives  the  title  of  Presi- 
dent  of  the  Republic.  He  must  be  a  native  Frenchman,  35  years  of  age  at 
least,  and  must  never  have  lost  the  quality  of  Frenchman.  The  President 
is  elected  for  four  years,  and  is  ineligible  for  the  four  succeeding  years. 
The  Vice-President,  and  his  relations  to  the  sixth  degree,  are  excluded  for 
a  like  term.  The  President  is  elected  by  ballot,  by  an  absolute  majority  of 
votes,  and  by  direct  suffrage.  The  Vice-President  is  appointed  by  the 
Assembly,  out  of  a  list  of  three  candidates  presented  by  the  President    The 
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Ntdonal  asMmbly  is  judge  of  elections.  The  powers  and  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent are  as  follow :  he  may,  through  his  ministers,  bring  in  bills  before  the 
Assembly — he  shall  watch  over  and  secure  the  execution  of  the  laws— dis- 
pose of  the  armed  force,  but  not  take  immediate  command — every  year  he 
must  lay  before  the  Assembly  a  full  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, &c. — he  shall  negociate  and  ratify  treaties,  but  no  treaty  is  conclusive 
withoat  the  assent  of  the  Assembly — he  cannot  enter  upon  a  war  without 
consent — he  has  the  pardoning  power — he  is  lodged  at  the  public  expense, 
and  receives  a  salary  of  six  hundred  thousand  francs  a  year — he  is  the  gen- 
eral appointing  power — he  and  his  ministers  a-  e  responsible. 

Intermediary  between  the  President  and  Ahsembly  there  is  a  council  of 
flUte,  of  which  the  Vice-President  is  President.  This  council  has  advisory 
and  controlling  powers  over  the  administration,  acting  somewhat  afler  the 
manner  of  the  British  Privy  Council.  The  members  are  appointed  each 
ibr  six  months,  by  the  Assembly,  and  half  renewed  in  the  two  first  months 
of  each  new  legislature  by  secret  ballot  and  by  an  absolute  majority.  They 
are  indefinitely  re-eligible,  and  are  not  liable  to  be  dismissed  except  by 
the  assembly,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  President. 

The  severtd  departments,  arrondisscments,  districts,  and  communes,  are 
to  be  maintained  as  pre-existing.  In  each  department  there  is  a  prefect, 
general  council,  and  council  of  prefecture ;  in  each  arrondisscment  a  sub- 
prefect  ;  in  each  district,  a  district  council ;  nevertheless,  only  a  single 
council  is  established  in  a  city  which  is  divided  into  several  districts ;  and 
in  each  commune  an  administration,  composed  of  a  mayor,  his  assistants, 
and  a  municipal  conncil.  A  special  law  fixes  the  composition  and  duties  of 
these  functionaries.  The  general  and  municipal  councils  are  elected  by  the 
citizens  living  in  the  department  or  district,  one  member  being  elected  from 
each  district  to  the  general  council.  The  president,  with  the  advice  of  the 
ooancil  of  state,  may  dissolve  these,  and  order  new  elections. 

Justice  is  awarded  gratis,  in  the  name  of  the  French  people.  All 
proceedings  in  the  courts  are  public ;  but  in  cases  where  publication  may 
be  detrimental  to  the  state,  or  to  morals,  the  proceedings  may  be  close,  and 
a  formal  judgment  alone  be  publicly  given.  Trial  by  jury  is  maintained. 
The  judges  and  magistrates  are  generally  appointed  by  the  President :  the 
jodgea  for  life.  The  powers  of  the  courts,  &c.,  are  specified  in  the  cunsti- 
totion,  and  in  special  laws. 

The  public  force  is  composed  of  the  National  Guards,  and  of  the  army 
bj  sea  and  by  land.  Every  Frenchman  is  bound  to  be  a  soldier.  The 
Constitution  declares  that  "  the  public  force  is  essentially  obedient.  No 
armed  force  can  constitute  a  deliberative  assembly."  Such  is  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  new  constitution — it  may  be  altered.  It  is  confided  to  the 
keeping  and  to  the  patriotism  of  every  Frenchman.    . 

The  election  for  first  president  of  the  republic  took  place  on  the  10th 
and  11th  of  December,  1848,  and  resulted  in  the  election  of  Prince  Napoleon 
Louis  Bonaparte,  by  a  very  large  majority.  His  greatest  competitor  for  the 
dignity  was  Gen.  Cavaignac,  who  had  for  some  time  previously  exercised 
the  office  of  President  of  the  National  Assembly.  This  issue  was  received 
without  a  murmur,  and  the  people  generally  have  accepted  the  Prince  in 

ri  faith  as  President,  and  not,  as  some  will  have  it,  as  heir  to  the  empire. 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  name  rather  than  the  man  was 
in  this  instance  made  president,  and  such  a  result  seems  to  point  to  the 
rtsoscitation  of  the  imperial  dignity  in  the  line  of  Napoleon. 
The  public  revenues  of  the  Republic  are  derived    from   a  number 
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of  taxes  on  lands,  houses,  and  other  property ;  personal  contributions ; 
licenses  on  trades  and  professions,  &c.,  which  constitute  the  direct  taxes. 
The  indirect  taxes  are  from  excise  duties  on  articles  of  consumption,  stamp 
duties,  lottery  and  gaming-house  licenses,  6lc.  Considerable  revenue  is 
also  derived  from  the  monopoly  of  tobacco  and  gunpowder — from  the  post- 
office,  and  from  the  octroi,  or  custom-duties  on  articles  entering  large 
towns,  one-tenth  of  which  is  paid  into  the  public  treasury,  and  the  remain- 
der is  used  by  the  local  authorities.  The  external  customs  form  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  the  national  income.  The  average  annual  revenue  from  all 
sources,  during  the  monarchy,  was  about  1,000,000,000  francs,  or 
$180,000,000.  In  some  years  the  expenditures  have  exceeded  this  amount 
one-third ;  and  since  the  downfall  of  Louis  Philippe  the  expense  of  organizing 
the  government,  and  otherwise  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  people,  it  has 
increased  it  far  beyond  all  precedent.  T{)e  national  debt  of  France  is  about 
$1,350,000,000,  and  the  interest  about  $75,000,000.  The  system  of  col- 
lecting and  managing  the  revenue  is  simple  and  precise.  On  the  proposal 
of  the  Minister  of  Finance  the  Assembly  annually  TOtes  the  amount  of  im- 
posts, and  divides  them  among  the  86  departments,  according  to  their  ex- 
tent, industry,  population,  and  supposed  ability,  the  amount  of  the  direct 
contribution.  The  prefect,  with  the  advice  of  the  departmental  council 
divides  among  the  arrondissements  the  sum  total  with  which  the  department 
is  charged.  The  sub-prefect,  assisted  by  the  council  of  the  arrondisse- 
ment,  subdivides  the  allotment  among  the  cantons  and  communes,  and 
finally,  the  maires,  with  the  municipal  councils,  and  '*  commissaires  repar- 
titeurs,'*  assign  to  each  individual  the  portion  he  is  to  pay.  As  the  indirect 
contributions  are  levied  upon  articles  of  consumption,  the  amount  payable 
by  the  citizens  cannot  be  fixed,  as  it,  of  course,  depends  on  the  wealth  and 
wants  of  each.  The  collection  of  these  is  entrusted  to  several  administra- 
tions, entirely  independent  of  each  other,  but  all  responsible  to  the  minister 
(if  fin^ce.  These  are  the  administration  of  Direct  Contributions ;  of  In- 
direct Contributions,  of  the  Enregistrement  and  Domaines ;  of  the  Postes; 
of  the  Customs,  and  of  the  Forests.  Besides  these  special  administrations, 
there  are  some  other  receipts  of  small  amount ;  but  all  the  public  revenues, 
however  collected,  come  at  last  into  the  hands  of  the  agents  of  the  treasury, 
called  particular  receivers  and  general  receivers,  who,  in  turn,  hand  them 
over  to  the  payers,  another  class  of  treasury  agents,  specially  charged  with 
paying  the  expenses  of  the  government  On  the  order  of  the  Minister 
funds  are  transmitted  to  Paris,  or  other  parts,  according  to  the  necessities 
of  the  public  service.  A  receiver-general  is  .stationed  m  each  department, 
and  in  each  sub-prefecture  there  is  a  particular  receiver. 

The  operations  of  all  these  boards  are  superintended  by  special  inspec- 
tors, whose  duties  extend  to  the  examination  of  the  accounts  even  of  the 
smallest  localities.  And  at  last,  when  the  Minister  of  Finance  has  verified 
the  accounts  to  the  Cour  des  Comptcs,  the  seat  of  which  is  in  Paris,  and  which 
has  been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  finally  examining  the  accounts  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures,  and  of  balancing  and  settling  all  intromissions 
connected  with  the  revenue. 

There  are  some  fruits  for  which  France  is  famous.  A  particular  kind 
of  cherry  (ccrassus  sylvrstris)  which  abounds  in  the  Vosges,  yields  a  kit' 
chcnwasser  (cherry  brandy)  not  inferior  to  any  that  can  be  had  in  the  Black 
forest  of  Swabia.  The  fruit  of  the  plum  trees  forms  a  considerable  branch 
of  trade  in  the  departments  of  Var,  Lot  and  Garonne,  Indre  and  Loire. 
The  finest  fruits  of  the  country  round  Paris  are  the  chasselas  or  raisins  of 
Fontainbleau,  the  peach  of  Montreuil,  and  the  cherry  of  Montmorencv. 
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Different  vegetables  have  acquired,  on  certain  aoils,  a  superior  quality ;  as 
the  kidney  ^an  in  the  neighborhood  of  Soissons,  the  carrot  of  Amiens,  and 
the  artichokes  of  Laon. 

Next  to  wheat,  the  most  important  of  all  the  vegetable  productions  of 
Frtnce  is  the  vine,  the  cultivation  of  which  extends,  more  or  less  generally, 
over  the  half  of  the  Republic,  beginning  as  far  north  as  Champagne,  and 
q>reading  over  the  country  to  the  south  and  the  west.  The  cultivation, 
however,  is  limited  north  of  45^.  From  the  great  variety  of  the  soil  and 
elimatey  French  wines  differ  greatly  in  quality  and  flavor,  and  it  is  only  in 
the  extreme  south  that  the  best  are  procured.  Since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century  the  demand  for  this  article  has  greatly  increased, 
and  as  a  consequence,  its  production  has  been  stimulated  to  an  extraordinary 
extent  It  is  computed  that  5,000,000  acres  are  now  planted  with  vines, 
and  that  the  annual  value  of  wines  and  spirits  produced  varies  little  from 
9190,000,000  annually,  of  which  only  an  eighteenth  part  is  exported.  The 
belt  brandy  is  distillea  in  the  vicinity  of  Garonne. 

Among  the  other  more  important  articles  of  culture  are — madder,  saffron, 
end  hops.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  restricted  by  law  to  certain  districts. 
In  the  following  table  a  recapitulation  of  the  computed  annual  values  of  the 
{Hrincipal  products  is  exhibited. 

Wba $130,000,000  '  Woodfor  fuel  and  timber fSH.OOO.OOO 

Hmd^.. 6,000.000 1  Oliye  oil,  rape  wed,  &c 12.500.000 

Tobacco 1,500,000 

Cheanuts 1,500,000 


Silk 3,000.000 

Flu 4,000.000 

lUdflr ..., 1,000,000 


Total $187,500,000 

And  the  qoanUties  and  values  of  cereal  products  appear  in  the  annexed  : 

Wheat,  basbel 150,000.000 $180,000,000 

Bye  and  Mixed  Corn,  "     85,000,000 70,000,000 

Buckwheat,  "     26.000,000 13,000,000 

Barley,  "     38,000.000 30.000.000 

P0M  and  Beam,  "     3,970.000 7,500,000 

Fotatoea,  *'     56,000,000 11,500,000 

Oats,  "     90,000,000 54,000,000 

Blaize  or  Indian  Com,  "    12,000,000 9.000,000 


Total $375,000,000 

Wild  animals  are  not  so  numerous  in  France  as  in  Germany,  because 
■either  the  forests  nor  the  mountains  are  spread  over  so  great  an  extent  of 
country.  The  black  and  brown  bear  inhabit  the  Pyrennees ;  the  lynx  is 
bund  in  the  High  Alps ;  and  the  chamois  and  wild  goat  are  still  seen  in 
the  southern  and  eastern  districts.  Squirrels  are  abundant  in  the  forests. 
The  yellow  martin  is  found  in  some  of  the  departments,  and  the  marmot  in 
the  mountain  regions.  The  ermine  and  hamster  inhabit  the  Vosges  and 
Alsace.  The  smaller  quadrupeds  are  everywhere.  The  water-rat  and 
otter  frequent  the  marshes,  and  the  badger  digs  its  burrow  in  the  remote 
woods.  And  in  many  of  the  provinces  the  pole-cat,  the  fox  and  the  weazle 
still  prey  upon  the  poultry  yards.  In  all  the  large  forests  the  wolf  finds  a 
refuge,  and  by  frequent  descents  on  the  pastures  prove  destructive  to  the 
dieep.  When  these,  however,  become  very  troublesome,  a  general  hunt  is 
got  up,  and  the  neighborhoods  thinned  of  these  offensive  animals. 

The  sheep  is  reared  throughout  France,  but  as  a  wool-bearing  animal  it 
has  not  improved  much  by  the  attention  of  man.    The  merino  was  mtroduced 
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in  1 787,  and  has  since  been  distributed  to  the  shepherds.  Where  this  haf 
been  done  the  fleece  has  doubled  in  weight,  and  the  value  of  wool  at  the 
present  time  is  about  $18,000,000  annually.  Still,  in  the  less  improved  parts 
of  the  country,  very  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  breeding  of  sheep  or  to  the 
improvement  of  the  staple. 

The  total  number  of  beeves  in  France  is  stated  at  about  12,000,000. 
They  are  of  14  or  J  5  different  species,  and  in  the  central  and  southern 
departments  are  much  used  for  agricultural  draught.  The  cattle  are  not  so 
fine  conditioned  as  those  of  England,  nor  is  there  much  judgment  shown  in 
pasturing  them.  Comparatively  little  butter  is  made  in  the  south,  its  place 
being  supplied  by  olive  oil,  but  in  the  north  it  is  generally  used.  Cheese  is 
comparatively  scarce.  Neither  is  the  horse,  either  in  numbers,  size  or 
beauty,  equal  to  those  of  England.  They  are  remarkably  strong ;  of  the 
whole  number  more  than  one  half  belong  to  the  northern  provinces.  The 
ass  is  a  degenerate  animal  in  comparison  with  its  congener  of  Spain.  Hogs^ 
of  which  there  are  three  species,  are  very  plentiful,  and  fatten  well.  In  some 
departments  poultry  is  not  the  least  valuable  stock.  The  fowls  of  Cauz 
form  a  distinct  variety.  The  ash-colored  goose  attains  a  great  size  in 
Languedoc  and  other  places,  and  the  manner  of  feeding  the  goose  and  duck 
renders  their  livers  excessively  large,  and  gives  them  a  delicacy  much  prized 
by  the  gourmand.  The  geese  around  Strasbourg  and  the  ducks  of  Toulouse 
are  thus  tortured  to  gratify  the  tastes  of  the  Parisians.  Of  wild  birds  all 
the  common  species  of  Europe  are  plentiful ;  besides  which,  flamingoes  from 
Africa,  the  witwall  and  the  midwall  of  Candia,  and  other  foreign  birds^ 
frequent  the  southern  coast.  Among  the  singing  birds  are  the  gold-finch^ 
the  linnet,  and  the  bull-finch.  In  the  central  parts  the  red  partridge  is  not 
rare,  but  in  the  southern  the  grey  is  more  common.  Wood-cocks  and  snipes 
are  abundant  in  Picardy  and  Auvergne.  The  coasts  of  the  chaMnel  are 
frequented  by  the  plover,  the  widgeon,  the  sea  lark,  and  the  wild  duck,  of 
which  a  great  many  are  sent  to  Paris. 

For  military  purposes  France  is  divided  into  twenty-one  provinces,  styled 
military  divisions.  The  chiefs  of  these  are  lieutenant-generals,  who  have 
under  them  as  many  field-marshals  as  there  are  departments  in  their  re- 
spective  divisions,  and  under  the  command  of  the^e  officers  are  placed  the 
troops  in  each  department.  The  administration  devolves  on  a  Corps  d'In- 
tendance,  and  in  the  capital  of  each  division  there  is  an  Intendant,  and  a 
sub-intendant  in  each  sub-division. 

The  maritime  regions  are  divided  into  five  arrondissements,  which  are 
again  sub-divided  into  quartiers.  A  maritime  prefect,  who  takes  charge  of 
the  ports,  is  stationed  in  each  arrondissement,  and  supervises  the  whole  coast 
defence  of  his  district.  The  forts  and  naval  stations  are  highly  distinguished 
for  their  efficiency,  and  some  of  the  strong-holds  are  reckoned  among  the 
most  secure  in  Europe.  The  fortifications  of  Paris  and  Lyons  are  instances 
of  such.  The  whole  number  of  fortified  places  is  131  ;  of  which,  21  are  of 
the  first  class,  48  of  the  second,  and  52  of  the  third.  The  chief  naval 
stations  and  dock-yards  are  those  of  Brest,  Toulon,  Rochefort,  Cherbourg^ 
and  L'Orient.     Corvettes  are  also  built  at  Bayonne,  Nantes,  and  St.  Servan. 

The  French  have  always  been  fond  of  military  glory,  and  have  invariably 
placed  the  most  unhesitating  confidence  in  their  prowess  in  war.  With  them 
war  is  a  passion.  Most  splendid  success  has,  indeed,  in  numerous  instances^ 
crowned  their  efforts,  and  yet  no  nation  has  ever  experienced  greater 
reverses  or  more  signal  defeats. 

It  would  be  diflicult  to  ascertain  the  present  constitution  and  force  of  the 
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French  arrnj.     Previous  to  the  revolution  of  1848,  it  was  organized  on  the 
Ibllowing  basis: 

J^     Foot  ChaMenrs :  10  battalions,  each  oi  8  companies. 

<   ZniEves,  (iu  Algeria:)        1  regiment,  forming  3  battalions  of  9  companies. 
I  African  Light  In&ntiy:    3  battalions,  each  of  10  companies. 

-  IS^tJ^T'  '\Z7^^  jfora.ing2r.gin„>nuof3b.tt.lion.. 

iOarabinien :  2  regiments,  ^ 

Cuirassiers:  10  do.  | 

Dragooos:  12  do.  I  Amounting  together  to  54  regiments,  of 

Lancers :  8  do.  f     5  squadrons  each. 

Chasseurs:  13  do. 

Huzzars:  9  do.  J 

African  Chasseurs :  4  do.            of  six  squadrons  each. 

rr  Artiilery  10      do.         of  15  batteries  each,  (3  horso,  and  12  foot.) 

flArtillory:  4      do.              14      do.                (2  horse, uid  12  foot.) 

]  Pontooners:  1      do.             12  companies, 

^  I  Workmen:  12      do. 

•  I  Armourersa  4      do. 

S  ^Artilleiy  train:  6  squadrons  of  8  companies  each« 

lY.  Engineers : — 3  regiments,  each  of  2  battalions  of  8  companies,  whereof  1  consists 
of  miners  and  sappers;  besides  a  company  of  sappers-conducteurs  for  each  regi 
ment,  and  2  companies  of  workmen. 

!  Gendarmerie :  25  legions  in  France,  and  1  in  Algeria. 

Voltigeurs :  1  battalion  of  4  companies,  in  Candia. 

Municipal  Guards:  1  legion,  im  Paris. 

Firemen :  1  battalion,  of  5  compames,    j  "*  *  •"•^ 

{Noi^ComiiiisBioned  Officers :    8  companies, 
Fuflileers:  10        oo. 

Horsemen:  4        do. 

Cannoneers :  12        do. 

EngtneerB :  1        do. 

Geodarmerie :  2        do. 

VIL  Ordnance: — 1  battalion  of  workmen,  of  10  companies,  and  a  depot;   7  squad- 
rons of  military  baggage  train,  and  4  companies  of  workmen,  thereto  attached. 

The  gradations  of  military  rank  are — sub-lieutenant,  lieutenant,  captain, 
eMf  d'escadron,  colonel,  marechal  de  camp,  lieutenant-general,  and  mar- 
shal of  France.  Promotion  cannot  be  purchased  as  in  England,  and  not 
often  obtained  by  special  order  : — more  than  half  the  promotions  take  place 
by  seniority.  The  number  of  marshals  of  France,  the  highest  officers  in 
the  army,  b  fixed  at  eight  in  time  of  peace,  and  may  be  increased  to  twelve 
in  time  of  war.  The  army  in  its  entirety  amounts  in  general  to  between 
800,000  and  500,000  men  ;  but  in  time  of  war  every  Frenchman  is  liable  to 
conacription — "  every  Frenchman  is  a  soldier.'' 

The  French  have  of  late  years  been  making  great  efforts  to  become 
a  naval  power,  and  not  content  with  the  laurels  they  have  won  on  land, 
have  sought  vent  ftr  their  ambition  on  the  ocean.  They  have  never,  how- 
erer,  rendered  themselves  formidable  on  this,  to  them  a  new  element.  The 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  the  minor  conflicts  of  the  last  war,  almost  annihila- 
ted the  naval  force  of  the  French.  Since  the  peace,  however,  extraordi- 
nary efforts  to  build  up  a  navy  have  been  evinced.  As  early  as  1031,  France 
kad  60,000  seamen,  and  in  1791  she  had  100,000,  commanding  82  ships  of  the 
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line  and  73  frigates.  There  were  in  commiaBion  lit  Jannary,  1840, 
— ships  of  the  line  13,  from  80  to  120  guns;  frigates  13;  conrettes  19; 
brigs  33 ;  gun-brigs  9  ;  schooners,  cutters,  adTice-boata,  tranf^rts,  d&c. 
578  ;  and  steam-Teasels  25.  The  naval  force  was  fixed  in  1837  at  40  ships 
of  the  line,  50  frigates,  40  steamers,  and  190  smaUer  Teaseb ;  but  only  aoe- 
half  the  ships  and  frigates  were  to  be  launched,  and  the  other  half  to  be 
kept  on  the  steaks  in  various  stages  of  completion,  but  this  has  been  some- 
what altered  since.  The  annexed  table  will  exhibit  the  number  and  capacity 
of  each  class  of  vessels  in  1845,  which  comprises  the  latest  returns  on  this 
head: 

Iif  CoKMiuioir.  BmLvato.  be  Oaaauxr. 

TfwmMtr.  Gwu.  JTwrnhtr.  Gmm.  ffrnmivr.  Omul  Fmclik 

Ship*  of  the  Line 17  1.598  25  8,442           4  340  46 

Frigatet 23  1,184  16  810          6  310  45 

Corvoiteii 17  444  3  90          6  124  26 

Brig! 34  464  2  40  21  270  57 

SchrKHion,  Cntt0n,ftc...37  122  2  12           8  20  47 

Transpciru,  &c 33  132  10  40  14  56  5f 

Steam  Krigatiw 5  78  2  12  —  —  7 

SU'am  Corvutton 3  62  9  54  —  —  17 

Steam  vcMels  of  nnaniize.41  209  3  15  —  —  44 

Total 215  4,293  72  3,515        59       1,120      346 

Total  guns,  when  all  armed,  8,928 ;  men  and  boys  in  service  in  1845, 
27,554.     The  steam  navy  is  to  be  increased  to  100  vessels  in  the  whole. 

From  these  statistics  it  is  deduced  that  France,  next  to  Great  Britain,  is 
the  largest  naval  power  in  the  world. 

As  connected  principally,  though  not  exclusively,  with  the  army  and 
navy,  wc  may  mention  the  **  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,"  which  was 
instituted  by  Napoleon.  The  usual  title  to  admission  is  the  discharge  of 
important  duties,  either  civil  or  military,  and  in  time  of  war  the  performance 
of  some  act  of  great  bravery.  The  grades  are  : — 1.  Chevaliers,  of  whom 
the  number  is  unlimited  ;  2.  OHicers,  limited  by  the  laws  of  the  order  to 
2,000  ;  3.  Commanders,  limited  to  400  ;  4.  Grand  Officers,  to  160  ;  and  5. 
Grand-Crosses,  to  80.  These  laws,  however,  have  been  superseded,  and  a 
larger  number  of  officers  instituted.  The  order  embraces  from  60,000  to 
60,000  in  all.  Their  reward  is  the  **  honor  of  the  thing,"  and  sundry 
decorations. 

Trade  and  industry  in  France,  previous  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  had 
been  little  developed.  That  prince,  by  wise  government,  gave  an  impulse 
to  both,  and  extended  commercial  relations  with  several  countries.  He 
received  Italian  workmen  into  his  dominions,  repressed  the  excesses  of 
the  Norman  pirates,  and  drew  manufacturers  from  the  cloisters  to  spread 
them  throughout  the  country.  The  feudal  times  followed,  and  blighted  the 
rising  prosperity,  and  until  the  period  of  Philippe  Augustus  the  barons 
kept  the  artizans  in  subjection.  On  the  return  of  the  crusaders  from  the 
Holy  Land,  a  taste  for  luxury  was  introduced,  and  from  this  period  may  be 
dated  the  permanent  prospects  of  PVench  manufactures.  St  Louis,  Charles 
Vn.,  Francis  L,  Henry  IV.,  and  Louis  XIV.,  all  encouraged  this  by  wise 
laws,  or  by  drawing  into  requisition  the  resources  and  luxuries  of  the  king- 
dom. Agriculture  felt  the  force  of  circumstances  and  leapt  from  iti 
barbarity ;  new  branches  of  industry  were  introduced,  new  roads  to  the 
interior  were  built,  and  new  markets  thrown  open  to  foreign  commerce. 
The  artizans  of  Venice  and  Flanders  filled  the  workshc^  of  France^  and 
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the  prospecu  opened  brighter  every  day.  On  the  death  of  Colbert,  and  the 
rerocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  A.  D.  1665,  all  these  bright  prospects 
were  ruined.  From  this  period  French  industry  pined  under  monopolies 
and  corporations.  The  revolution  of  1780,  however,  once  more  opened  to 
the  French  the  free  exercise  of  their  own  industry.  Science  then  came  to 
ili  aidy  and  in  a  few  years  enabled  Frenchmen  to  supply  the  numberless 
demands  made  upon  their  genius  and  labor  by  the  state  of  warfare  in  which 
France  so  long  remained  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  Its  progress  since  has 
been  sure,  and  with  the  short  exceptions  of  the  years  1814-15,  entirely 
saecessful. 

Agriculture  is  differently  pursued  in  the  several  portions  of  France,  and 
the  system  of  culture  as  various.  This  branch  of  national  industry,  how- 
ever, though  not  so  successful  as  in  England  and  the  United  States,  is  far 
advanced.  The  mischievous  system  of  fallows  has,  in  many  places,  given 
way  to  a  regular  succession  of  crops — the  breeds  of  domestic  animals  have 
hem  improved — new  lands  have  been  brought  into  cultivation,  and  the  cul- 
ture of  new  produce  introduced.  Among  the  latter,  the  beet-root  is  a 
highly  important  article,  yielding  large  quantities  of  raw  sugar,  and  employ- 
inffmeif  and  capital  to  a  great  amount. 

There  is  no  country  where  landed  property  is  so  much  divided  as  in 
France ;  and  an  indefinite  division  will  be  the  consequence  of  the  present 
laws  of  devise.  Each  child  receives  an  equal  share  of  the  father*8  lands  on 
his  death,  and  thus  from  year  to  year  the  farms  are  cut  up.  The  conse- 
qnenee  of  this  is,  that  the  French  are  a  nation  of  small  farmers,  and  the 
abilities  of  each  to  introduce  improvements  circumscribed.  To  occupy  a 
turn  of  200  acres  places  a  man  in  the  foremost  rank  of  farmers.  Larger 
ponessions  are  common  in  the  pastoral  districts,  but  such  districts  are  rare  ; 
and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  the  farms  under  tillage  are  of  50, 
40,  30,  20,  or  even  1 0  acres,  there  being,  it  is  computed,  not  less  than 
8,000,000  of  such  petty  occupants. 

The  peasantry  of  France  are  extremely  illiterate,  but  are  by  no  means 
iknv  or  phlegmatic.  They  exhibit,  like  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  no 
imali  degree  of  sprightliness  and  activity  in  the  individual,  with  very  little 
concert  or  combination  in  the  mass.  The  houses  of  the  farmers,  and  still 
more  those  of  the  cottages,  are  poor,  dirty,  and  comfortless ;  their  imple- 
ments are  rude ;  their  harrows  have  wooden  teeth,  and  even  the  ploughs, 
in  aome  less  cultivated  districts,  are  almost  entirely  of  the  same  material. 
The  corn  and  hay  is  stacked,  but  not  housed  ;  and  the  winnowing  machine 
is  nearly,  and  the  threshing  machine  wholly,  unknown.  Thrashing  with  a 
flail,  or  trampling  oat  the  seed  by  horses  or  mules,  are  still  prevalent. «  The 
food  of  the  peasantry  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  the  villages  they  inhabit 
often  ill-situated  and  ill-built. 


Arts  and  manufactures  have  experienced  a  more  rapid  development  than 
agriculture.  Steam-power  is  now  generally  applied.  Immense  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  arts  of  metallurgy,  dyeing,  the  preparation  of  animal 
nbatances,  and  in  the  weaving  of  various  kinds  of  cloth ;  but  it  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  cashmeres  and  damasks,  paper,  watches,  and  clocks,  fine 
and  common  pottery,  in  lithography,  in  dyeing  silks  and  cotton  thread  and 
time;  in  paper  staining;  cutting  and  polishing  crystals;  the  fabrication 
of  arms  and  the  preparation  of  chemical  substances,  that  the  greatest  pro- 
gress and  improvement  has  been  effected.  Coal  mining  has  been  greatly 
extended,  and  the  establishment  of  a  great  number  of  furnaces,  the  intro- 
doctioD  of  heated  air  into  the  process  of  smelting,  and  the  use,  which  is 
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becoming  daily  more  general^  of  iron  in  buildings^  have  given  a  lirely  im- 
pulse to  the  iron  trade. 

The  woollen  manufacture  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  widely  diffused. 
The  cloths  of  Sedan,  in  Champagne,  and  Louviers,  in  Normandy,  are  of 
the  finest  quality.  The  mountain  districts  of  Languedoc,  which  contain 
immense  flocks  of  sheep,  are  the  seat  of  the  manufactures  of  serges,  tricots, 
and  other  coarse  woollens ;  a  great  part  of  which  is  made  at  home  during 
the  intervals  of  out-door  labor.  Rheims  is  the  chief  seat  of  a  highly- 
finished  species  of  woollen  manufacture,  that  of  shawls,  veils,  ladies'  cloth, 
&c.  Similar  articles  are  made  at  Paris,  and  the  French  shawls  in  particu- 
lar now  rival  in  beauty  those  of  Persia  and  the  East.  About  20,000  are 
engaged  in  this  branch. 

The  cotton  manufacture  was  first  introduced  in  1770,  and  since  1812 
has  probably  tripled  in  extent  and  importance.  The  principal  districts  en- 
gaged in  this  branch  are  Rouen,  and  the  adjacent  towns  in  Normandy; 
Lyons  and  Tarrare  ;  Lille,  Cambray,  and  other  places  in  French  Flanders; 
Paris  and  its  neighborhood;  St.  Quentin,  Abbeville,  Amiens,  and  other 
towns  in  Picardy ;  Troyes,  and  the  adjacent  towns  in  Champagne ;  Mul- 
hausen,  Bischweiller,  and  other  places  in  Alsace.  The  total  nufiiber  of 
persons  employed  seems  to  be  250,000. 

A  large  number  of  people  are  engaged  in  the  linen  manufacture.    In 
the  north  particularly,  every  farmer  covers  a  little  spot  with  hemp  or  flax, 
sufficient  to  employ  his  wife  and  daughters  in  spinning  during  the  year. 
The  whole  of  Normandy  is  engaged  more  or  less  in  this  important  branch 
of  industry.     Coarse  linens,  canvass,  and  sacking,  are  made  in  Bretagne ; 
but  Anjou  affords  a  superior  article ;  the  toiles  of  Laval  have  long  been  in 
repute,  and  give  employment  to  more  than  25,000  men.     At  Lille  about 
50,000  hands  are  employed  in  fine  fabrics,  and  in  the  spinning  of  thread. 
Fine  linens  are  manufactured  at  St.  Quentin,  and  employ  about  40,000 
persons.     Cambric,  thread,  gauze  and  lawn,  rank  among  the  leading  manu* 
factures  of  the  north-east  of  France ;  and  lace,  of  the  most  exquisite  de- 
scriptions, is  produced  in  large  quantities  at  Valenciennes,  Dieppe,  Alen* 
9on,  Caen,  Bayeux,  and  Argentan.     There  are  also  large  manufactures  of 
printed  linens ;  and  the  dyeing  of  linen  thread  gives  ri^e  to  an  extensive 
trade.     At  Rouen  this  branch  is  carried  on,  and  linen  articles  of  great 
variety  are  there  produced. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  has  long  been  pre-eminent  in  France,  and  the 
finest  descriptions  are  produced.  The  paper  of  Annonay  has  long  been 
famous. 

In  the  manufacture  of  silk,  France  bears  the  palm  from  the  rest  of 
Europe.  Mulberry  trees,  which  are  indispensable  for  the  support  of  the 
silk  worm,  w/sre  introduced  in  the  15th  century,  and  were  first  planted  near 
Tours.  That  town  was  the  earliest  seat  of  this  manufacture,  and  it  was  not 
till  1660  that  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  was  extended  southward.  It  is 
now  common  to  twelve  departments.  Besides  the  native  product,  much 
silk  is  imported,  chiefly  from  Italy.  The  manufacture  is  considered  im- 
portant, and  is  most  largely  carried  on  in  Paris  and  Lyons — in  the  latter 
city  it  gives  employment  to  60,000  or  70,000  persons. 

The  minor  manufactures  of  France  ramify  through  such  a  number  of 
branches,  that  it  would  be  tedious  to  notice  them.  Leather  is  manufactured 
to  the  yearly  value  of  65,000,000  francs.  Jewelry,  and  watch  and  clock 
work,  are  made  chiefly  in  Paris.  Paris  is  indeed  remarkable  for  every 
fabric  of  taste  and  luxury.  The  porcelain  of  St.  Sevres,  and  the  beautifd 
but  expensive  tapestry  of  Gobelins,  are  highly  valued.  Soap,  oil,  liquors, 
hats,  perfumery,  earthenware,  salt-petre  and  other  chemical  articles,  are  also 
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manufactured  to  a  large  extent  In  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  chemicals^ 
eipecially  the  vegetable  alkaloids,  the  French  have  long  excelled,  and  their 
articles  have  a  preference  in  all  markets.  The  total  computed  value  of  goods 
manufactured  in  France  is  about  1 ,600,000,000  francs  annually.  Trade  is 
much  more  confined,  however,  to  home  consumption  than  in  England. 
The  only  articles  imported  largely  are  cotton  and  silk ;  little  is  exported^ 
andy  as  a  consequence,  the  productive  industry  is  not  so  liable  to  fluctuations 
in  countries  depending  on  others  as  customers. 


The  fisheries  of  France  may  be  divided  into  three  classes ;  the  home 
fisheries — the  cod  fisheries  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland — and  the  whale 
fisheries.  The  home  fisheries,  being  little  calculated  for  forming  seamen, 
have  been  neglected,  while  repeated  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  extend  the  cod  fishery  of  America.  Enormous  pecuniary  boun- 
ties have  been  allowed  for  its  encouragement,  but  still  with  little  success. 
The  fishery  is  not  flourishing,  and  depends  even  for  existence  on  the  favor 
of  government.  The  whale  fishery  was  established  in  1784,  and  is  still 
carried  on  under  a  system  of  bounties,  with  almost  as  little  success  as  the 
cod  fishery.  Havre  is  the  chief  depot  of  the  whaling  business.  Full  statis- 
tics on  the  fisheries  will  be  found  in  volume  first,  page  73. 

As  a  commercial  nation  France  is  only  second-rate,  and  vastly  inferior  to 
either  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States.  The  productions  of  industry,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  soil,  give  rise  to  a  large  internal  commerce,  but  with 
foreign  countries  exchange  is  comparatively  limited.  The  most  important 
commercial  towns  are  Paris,  Lyons,  Rouen,  St.  Etienne,  Beaucaire,  Aix, 
Toulouse,  Montpelier,  Lille,  Strasbourg,  Nancy,  Mulhauseu,  and  Perpignau. 
The  inland  commerce  is  chiefly  transacted  at  fairs,  which  are  held  periodi- 
cally in  all  the  great  towns  of  the  republic,  and  the  facility  and  cheapness 
of  land-carriage,  by  railroads,  &c.,  are  peculiarly  beneficial  to  the  merchant. 
The  extent  of  the  business  effected  cannot  well  be  ascertained.  The  chief 
articles  of  import  from  foreign  countries  are  horses,  cattle,  raw  silk,  tallow, 
peltry,  wool,  leaf  tobacco,  dye  woods,  oil,  various  metals,  hemp,  cotton,  in- 
digo, sulphur,  colonial  produce,  and  spices.  The  principal  exports  consist 
of  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  wines,  brandies,  perfumery,  6lc.,  with 
fruits  and  confectionary.  Paris  itself  furnishes  more  than  a  fiflh  part  of  the 
whole.  The  ports  are  Marseilles,  Le  Havre,  Bordeaux,  Rochelle,  Dun- 
kerque,  Boulogne,  Dieppe,  Bayonne,  6lc.  The  average  annual  value  of 
eiports  from  1825  to  1833  was  ^£26,302,675  sterling ;  and  of  the  imports, 
£24,932,829.  The  following  comparative  returns  of  the  principal  results 
of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  France  with  her  colonics  and  foreign  coun- 
triesy  during  the  years  1844,  1845,  and  1846,  will  exhibit  the  movements  it 
has  effected  in  those  years,  and  which,  when  contrasted  with  the  results  of 
the  average  given  above,  will  indicate  a  favorable  advance. 

NUMBER  AND  TONNAGE  OF  VESSELS  EMPLOYED. INWARD. 

, 1844. ,      . 1845 .      < 184C. ^ 

Nmtber,        Tottmmge,       Number.       Tonnage.       Ntamber,       Totmagg, 

n«nchVe«eU. 6.392        679,066        6.920        746,310        8,184        879.808 

Foraign      do 10,070      1,359.789       10,77r>      1,439,320       12,113      1,680,290 

Total 16,462     2,036,855       17,695     2,185,630      20,297     2,560,098 

OUTWARD. 

rranchVeMels. 5,369        577,032        5,739        651,670        5,595        654,972 

Foragn      do 6,396        674.101        6,813        734,822        6,623        709,806 

Total 11,765     1,251,133       12,552     1,386,492       12,218      1.364.778 
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Y"fC!  XL  TALUE  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  IN  FRANCS. 


— l?ll.- 


■1RI5.- 


Etportt.  Importa.  Exports.  ImpvrU. 

:i4^-:!».:<>.A>0     3i!i:>.4()0.000     SDD.SOO.OOO      40d.r>00.000     43o,C00.000      403,600,009 
.    .■  i.l.i'.Ji'^J     44U.:'(M),0()O     474,U00.U00      454.700.000     46)^.500,000      456,100,000 


^<>.'ji>.  000     t»-ir).!H)<),000     e73.r>00,000     8(i3,200,000     894.100,000     859,700,001 
.  't>-.KV.<KK>     3;M,'JU0,0U0      3ti<i,t;uO,000      3:24,\jl  0/)00      3ti3.30O.000      316,500,000 


L  K: 


'-:.)<<0.v>00  1.140^00,000  1/240.100.000  1,1^7.400.000  L.S57,400^0O  1,176,800^ 

OFFICIAL  VALUE  OF  ^SPECIAL  TRADE  IN  FRANCS. 

l^<44.  1845.  1848. 

!ti;vrto 867.400.000 8^7,200.000 933.000.000 

Sxjh.iu 790,400.000 348,100.000 851.000.000 

V*te*  ai^ttribution  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  France,  and  the  amount  of 
•.ui>.u-i'.«Hi.'«  with  each  country,  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table,  which  18 
ii»»it  uvi^i  tViua  the **  Tableau  General  du  Commerce  de  France "  for  184ft, 
«MA^»ii.<«iii*d  bv  the  administration  of  Commerce  at  Paris. 


Imported  into  Frmneo, 
FrsDci. 


tirpmried  from  From*, 

Fnnci. 


113,000.000 

100.000,000 

49,000.000 

48,000.000 


('iiuimcsi. 

Civiil  Hritaiii 79.000,000 

I'mlist  SiMtot 111.000.000 

Siinliiiia 107.000.000 

Uol^itim 101,000,000 

KiiMiii 52.0(»0.000 — 

(l.Tiiiaii  Union 47.000,000 ri2,000.000 

Mrirlinii|iii* —         22,000.000 

Tiirkry 38,000.000 — 

Hjiniit 3fi.000.000 73.000,000 

Nwilyrrliiml 20,000,000 47.000,000 

Al^nrin —         94,000,000 

Tho  fiillowing  arc  the  estimated  amounts  of  the  principal  imports  an' 
exports  fur  th(;  Hnuie  year  : 

lmpart$. 
r.ill.Mi,  rnw 111.000,000  fr. 

r,„,i    !m.ooo,ooo 

Nilk.  iiiw 77.000.000 

IihiIhm .'.M.(»00.000 

ri.if'.ii l:».000.0()0 

WiMii        ;ii;.ooo.ooo 

I  ml , 2I».(MI0,000 


Hxporta, 

Silks,  figiin^l 140,000,000  f 

Cotton  cloth 140.000,000 

WoolloQ  cloth 100.000,000 

Winc8 46.000,000 

Toys 28.000.000 

Hides,  u-nrnjiht 27,000.000 

Linen  and  Hemp  cloth 28,000,000 

Chinti  and  glass 21,000.000 

Thn  "  Hunk  of  Friinf.n''  in  the  only  privileged  institution  of  the  kind  i: 
ihn  niiiiiiiy.  It  wan  firnt  chnrtrrcd  in  1H03,  for  a  period  of  (ifleen  years 
bill  (ho  iiftKiil  wiiH  fiiibHiM|iicntly  prolonged.  The  following  will  exhibit  it 
•mtiMa  tiiiil  linbiliiiK*!  on  tlir*  t^th  June  1846,  a  date  which  we  choose  fron 
ii>i  I  MiiiiiM  Hull  Willi  I  III'  roimnercial  statistics  above  given,  and  which  is  pre 
liiiildit  III  ilir  vMi-illiihiig  rrturnH  exhibited  since  the  revolution. 


4ftt» 
I    fi|ii>i  ill  mill  liilU  iliiii     ...   !l.i,rinri,170  fr. 
•*     I  ■••iii>i  Hill!  iliwiniiitu    ...  .*JOl!.7-l>t,()0H 
I     \iiiiiiiii4  I  iiiMMil,  i^r 9:i, 7(111, -1G2 

I  Hfiii  I,  liiilitti  mill  ii'u'lvinl 

|iiiiii|ii •111.3.11 ,/ .!« 

II  I  ifdiu  91,li31 


I  ••It! 


4.'i4,4(;(;,7fi4  fr. 


LiakiUtuo. 

1 .  Circnlation 233. 74o,213  fr 

2.  Accounts  current 130.20'),  140 

3.  Capital  and  reservcB 81 .900,000 

4.  Misccllancoiu  articles 9.116,411 


Total 454,466,764  fr 


|*ii»vliiii>i  III  llin  revolution,  it  issued  notes  of  two  values  only,  viz  :  1,00( 
n«iHi««  mill  (MNI  (Vniicii ;  but  since  that  period  the  law  has  been  modified^  anil 
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ilio  seTeral  issue  branches  been  instituted  in  distant  departments.     The 

biak  is  under  the  direction  of  a  governor  named  by  the  president,  two 

depaty  ffovernors,  and  a  number  of  directors.     The  branches  are  managed 

Vj  similar  officers,  who  are  all  accountable  to  the  central  institution,  and 

lender  weekly  reports  thereto,  which  are  published  in  the  aggregate  of  the 

general  bank  accounts.     There  is  besides  a  separate  council  for  the  discount 

department,  composed  of  twelve  members,  chosen  from  such  of  the  share 

holders  as  are  merchants.     The  business  consists  in  discounting  bills,  making 

idTancea  on  government  securities,  or  on  the  deposits  of  bullion,  foreign 

coin,  diamonds,  shares,  &,c.  &c.,  and  has,  since  the  revolution,  greatly  aided 

from  its  resources  the  establishment  of  the  Republic. 

The  avenues  of  internal  communication  in  France  are  entrusted  to  the 
■tnafement  of  the  board  of  roads,  bridges  and  mines.  The  business  con- 
nedea  with  this  board  is  very  extensive,  and  looks  to  the  general  safety  of  the 
gmt travelling  public.  The  corps  of  engineers  of  roads  and  bridges  is  com- 
poKd  chiefly  of  the  most  distinguished  pupils  of  the  *'  Ecole  Poly  technique." 
The  Republic  is  divided  into  12  inspections,  entrusted  to  division  inspectors, 
and  under  these  are  chief  engineers,  who  reside  in  the  principal  towns  of 
the  departments  composing  the  inspections  respectively.  There  are  in 
France  2S  high  roads,  which  are  well  kept ;  97  departmental  roads,  and  a 
great  number  of  cross  or  country  roads.  The  high  roads  extend  altogether 
Op633 leagues ;  departmental  roads,  8,505 — in  all,  26,792  leagues,  or  about 
73,000  miles.  The  railroads  of  France  centre  at  Paris,  and  thence  diverge 
to  every  point.  These  means  of  conveyance,  however,  are  not  so  extensive 
«in  either  Belgium  or  England.  '*  In  1842,'*  says  Williams,  in  his  "  Rail- 
road and  Steamboat  companion,"  a  work  of  inestimable  value  to  travellers 
>■  the  United  States,  **  the  French  government  resolved  that  a  system  of 
railways  should  be  planned  and  executed.  With  this  view,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  from  Paris,  as  a  centre,  main  branch  lines  should  issue,  to  be 
(Kncted  to  those  points  of  the  frontier,  by  land  and  by  sea,  that  should  best 
*r»e  the  purposes  of  foreign  commerce.  In  1844,  there  were  537  miles  of 
'•ilway  open  to  the  public,  absorbing  a  capital  of  857,320,000  ;  in  progress 
of  construction  1 ,837  miles,  and  96 1  miles  projected.  When  these  are  corn- 
pitted,  the  total  length  will  be  3,235  miles,  requiring  the  enormous  capital 
rf  (355,977,000.  The  great  Northern  Railway,  which  unites  Paris  with 
InuKls,  is  now  open,  and  it  is  said  to  be  the  most  gigantic  railway  concern 
B  tlie  hands  of  any  one  company  in  the  world.  It  will  have  need  of  3,250 
ttrriages  and  175  locomotives.  It  has  occupied  four  years  in  its  construc- 
tioB,  and  cost  180,000,000  francs.  Most  of  the  railways  of  France  have 
iKen  undertaken  by  the  government,  and  when  completed,  are  leased  for  a 
term  of  years  to  companies  or  individuals,  on  complying  with  certain  con- 
Aions.  At  the  expiration  of  40  years  they  will  revert  again  to  the  govern- 
nent,  and  in  about  90  years  private  companies  will  cease  to  exist,  except 
■noh  as  the  government  may  think  fit  to  re-constitute." 

In  France  there  are  86  canals,  forming  altogether  a  length  of  3,786,894 
Betres,*  or  2,350  miles.  The  principal  are  the  Canal  du  Midi,  opened  in 
lOBI,  in  length  244,092  metres  ;  the  Canal  du  Centre,  opened  1791 ,  in  length 
II6312  metres ;  the  Canal  du  Rhone  au  Rhine,  302,160  metres ;  the  Canal 
da  Bourgagne,  241, 4n9  metres  ;  and  the  Canaux  dc  St.  Quentin,  de  Crozat, 
Bomme,  Briare,  Orleans,  Ille  ct  Rancc,  Brittany,  Nivernais,  Ourcq,  Loire 
•nd  Berry. 


*  A  metre  ia  equal  to  39.37100  inches,  or  rather  more  than  a  yard. 
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France  posaesses  a  prodigious  number  of  towns  with  populations  of  from 
five  to  thirty  thousand,  and  more  particularly  about  twelve  thousand,  but 
not  many  with  a  larger  amount  of  inhabitants.  Paris,  the  capital,  has  a 
population  of  nearly  1,000,000,  which  is  about  two-fif\hs  that  of  London. 
The  other  chief  towns  are  Lille,  Rouen,  Strasbourg,  Nantes,  Boulogne, 
HaYre,  Rheims,  Brest,  Cambray,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Toulon,  Aix,  Grenoble, 
Clermont,  Besan9on,  St.  Etienne,  Dunkerque,  Amiens,  and  Orleans.  Havre 
is  the  principal  port  on  the  north  of  France ;  and  Marseilles  and  Toulon 
ue  the  principal  outlets  on  the  south. 

Paris,  the  capital,  so  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Europe,  and  so  adorned 
by  the  liberality  of  the  kings  of  France  and  the  genius  of  the  French 
people,  is  a  most  beautiful  city.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  magnificence,  the 
genius,  and  enterprise,  of  the  whole  continent.  Here  reside  the  most 
learned  and  accomplished  men  of  France — the  orator,  the  poet,  the  states- 
man; and  hence  diverge  the  radii,  which  illumine  the  whole  world  with 
the  bright  scintillations  of  science  and  literature.  The  fine  arts  here  find 
an  asylum  ;  and  whatever  betides — if  revolution  follows  on  revolution,  and 
kings  and  emperors  are  debased  to  the  dust, — the  grandeur  of  the  city  still 
remains,  a  monument  of  glory,  and  a  true  index  of  the  transcendent  genius 
of  the  nation. 

Paris  is  built  on  a  plain  on  both  sides  of  the  Seine,  in  latitude  48^  50^ 
north,  and  longitude  2^  20^  east  from  Greenwich,  about  97  miles  from  the 
sea.  It  extends  along  the  river  four  and  a  half  miles,  and  covers  an  area 
of  34,000,762  square  metres,  its  greatest  breadth  being  three  and  a  half 
miles. 

The  construction  of  the  city  is  irregular,  the  houses  lofty,  and  the 
^eets  narrow,  with  the  exception  of  a  few — as  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  Castig- 
lione,  Rivoli,  Royale,  6lc.,  which  are  truly  magnificent.  The  elegance  and 
tute  displayed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  stores,  the  splendor  and  richness 
of  the  Passages  Vivienne,  Colbert,  Vero-Dodat,  Choiseul,  de  TOpera,  des 
Panormas,  6lc.,  and  the  galleries  sparkling  with  bronze  and  gilding, 
strongly  excite  the  wonder  of  strangers.  The  interior  northern  Boulevards 
pass  through  the  finest  portions  of  the  city,  from  the  canal  of  St.  Martin 
to  the  Madeleine,  forming  a  long  semi-elliptical  walk,  planted  with  trees, 
^d  lined  with  houses  of  various  architecture,  some  of  which  are  private 
residences,  and  others  stores,  hotels,  and  theatres.  From  the  Boulevards 
other  streets  open,  which  are  crowded  with  a  prodigious  concourse  of 
People,  which  gives  to  the  scene  the  appearance  of  a  perpetual  fair.  The 
t*o  triumphal  arches  of  St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin  add  to  the  fineness  of  the 
H^-  It  is  only,  however,  a  few  years  since  foot-pavements  were  first  in- 
troduced, and  the  streets  in  the  more  ancient  parts  of  the  city  are  still 
*Jthont  any  accommodation  of  this  sort  for  foot  passengers. 

The  principal  public  "places,"  which  adorn  Paris,  are  : — the  Place  Ven- 
<Jome,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  column  and  statue  of  Napoleon.  The 
^urface  is  of  bronze,  made  of  cannon  taken  from  the  Austrians  and  Russians 
•n  1805,  .uid  is  covered  with  figures  emblematic  of  his  victories.  The 
Piace  des  Victories,  the  Place  Royale,  the  Place  du  Chatfilet,  the  Place  du 
Carousel,  the  Place  de  la  Bourse,  &c.,  are  equally  splendid,  and  contain  a 
number  of  public  edifices  and  works  of  art.  The  Place  Louis  XV.,  now 
^led  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  is  a  point  from  which  the  view  embraces 
tbevast  walk  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  the  colossal  arch  de  PEtoile,  the 
Palais  Bourbon,  the  Garde  Meuble,  and  the  Tuilleries.  In  the  centre  of 
it  stands  the  obelisk  of  Luxor,  an  immense  block  of  stone,  brought  from 
%pt  at  the  expense  of  great  labor  and  a  large  outlay  of  money.     The 
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Place  de  la  Bastile  is  the  site  of  the  state  prison,  which  was  demolished  by 
the  revolutionary  mob  in  1789.  A  fine  bronze  pillar,  commemorative  of  the 
citizens  who  were  killed  during  the  three  days  of  July,  1830,  is  raised  in 
its  place. 

The  Palace  of  the  Tuilleries,  now  converted  into  a  hospital,  is  an  exten- 
sive pile  of  heavy  architecture,  with  a  fine  public  garden,  the  most  fre- 
quented promenade  in  Puris,  extending  half  a  mile  along  the  Seine.  The 
Louvre,  joined  to  the  Tuilleries  by  a  long  gallery,  is  celebrated  for  its  rich 
collection  of  pictures.  The  Palais  Royal,  the  Palais  Bourbon,  and  the 
Luxembourg,  are  places  of  great  historical  interest.  The  Hotel  des  Inva- 
lides  is  occupied  by  veteran  soldiers,  and,  with  its  church,  forms  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  public  buildings.  The  other  public  buildings  of  note  are 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Bourse,  the  Palais  du  Justice,  and  the  £c61e  Mili- 
taire. 

The  churches  of  Paris  are  no  less  an  ornament  than  a  chief  feature  in 
Parisian  architecture.  The  metropolitan  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  a  large 
and  magnificent  Gothic  building,  with  two  towers,  is  built  on  an  island  in 
the  Seine,  (the  original  Paris,  and  still  called  the  city.)  The  Pantheon 
rivals  St.  Paul's  of  London,  and  is  much  similar  in  appearance.  The 
Madeleine,  or  Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  is  a  superb  edifice,  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  peripteral  temple,  highly  adorned  with  sculpture.  The 
Church  of  St.  Germain-des-Pres  is  considered  the  oldest  in  Paris. 

There  are  12  civil  hospitals  in  Paris,  5  military,  and  13  *'  hospices,"  or 
houses  of  refuge.  The  Hotel  Dicu,  near  Notre  Dame,  and  the  Sal  Petriere, 
6lc.,  are  the  best  known.  At  the  head  of  the  military  hospitals  is  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides,  already  alluded  to ;  and  next  to  it  is  that  of  Val  de 
Grace.  Few  cities  are  endowed  with  such  magnificent  charitable  institu- 
tions. 

The  bridges  which  span  the  Seine  are  twenty-two  in  number.  The  prin- 
cipal are  those  of  Jena,  Austerlitz,  Louis  XVI.,  the  Pont-Neuf,  (the  centre 
of  which  rests  on  the  Island  du  Palais ;)  the  Pont  Royal ;  the  Pont  des 
Arts,  (made  of  iron,  and  remarkable  for  its  elegance;)  the  Pont  du  Car- 
rousel, (cast  iron  on  stone  pillars.)  The  banks  of  the  river  are  lined  with 
spacious  quays,  throughout  its  whole  course  within  the  city,  and  are 
in  some  parts  ornamented  with  trees.  The  streets  are  cleansed  by  means 
of  500  sluices,  and  there  are  115  public  wells.  The  water  is  derived 
chiefly  from  the  Seine,  but  partly  from  the  Canal  de  TOurcq.  There  is  no 
such  thincr  in  Paris  as  the  system  of  underground  water-pipes,  which  con- 
vey so  abundant  a  supply  of  water  to  all  parts,  as  in  New-York,  Philadelphia 
and  Boston,  in  America,  and  in  London  and  Liverpool,  in  England. 

The  literary  and  scientific  institutions  of  Paris  are  on  the  largest  scale, 
and  all  are  accessible  to  the  public.  The  University,  the  College  of  France, 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  ( Jardin  des  Plantes ;)  the  Conservatory 
of  Arts  and  Trades,  and  the  National  Observatory,  are  among  the  principal  of 
this  class,  and  there  are  many  others,  too  numerous,  indeed,  to  mention. 
Paris  contains  about  40  public  libraries ;  of  these  the  Bibliotheque  Na- 
tional, (du  Roi,)  is  the  richest  and  largest  in  the  world.  ThisVwt  estab- 
lishment contains  no  less  than  900,000  books  and  printed  pamphlets; 
80,000  manuscripts  ;  1,600,000  enirravings ;  300,000  maps  and  charts;  and 
a  most  valuable  collection  of  medals  and  antiquities.  Of  the  others,  those 
of  the  Arsenal,  the  Pantheon,  and  the  Institute  of  France,  are  the  most 
important.  With  respect  to  the  printins:  and  publishing  of  books,  London 
alone  can  compete  with  Paris.  Besides  200  periodic^  journals,  the  pub- 
lishers of  Paris  give  to  the  world  annually  between  5,000  and  6,000  works ; 
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tnd  the  80  printing-houses,  the  number  fixed  by  law,  employ  from  1,200  to 
1,300  hand-presses,  and  80  printing  machines,  several  of  which  are  moved 
by  steam.  The  Imprimerie  Royale,  founded  by  Francis  I.,  in  1531,  is  the 
principal  establishment  of  the  kind  in  existence.  Its  fonts  of  types  weigh 
not  less  than  368  tons,  and  could  compose  125,000  pages.  Of  late  years 
this  establishment  has  kept  300  presses  at  work,  60  of  them  moving  night 
and  day. 

The  cemeteries  or  burial  grounds  are  all  without  the  city.  They  are  five 
in  number,  and  form  large  enclosures,  laid  out  in  the  most  picturesque  style, 
with  monuments  oflen  in  good  taste,  and  containing  interesting  inscriptions 
The  Cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise  in  particular,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
as  well  as  the  most  interesting  sights  in  Paris.  Formerly  the  burying  places 
were  in  the  city  ;  but  in  consequence  of  becoming  extremely  crowded  and 
giving  rise  to  pestilential  diseases,  they  were  all  cleared  out ;  and  the  bones, 
earefully  collected  and  cleaned,  have  been  deposited  in  subterranean  gal- 
leries, excavated  in  the  course  of  ages  for  the  stones  used  in  building  the 
eity.  To  these  depositories  the  name  of  catacombs  has  been  given,  in  imi- 
tation of  those  of  Rome  and  other  places.  It  is  supposed  that  the  remains 
of  3,000,000  human  beings  are  here  deposited. 

The  chief  officer  of  the  municipality  is  the  prefect  of  the  department  of 
the  Seine,  within  which  the  city  is  situated.  The  city  itself  contains  12  of 
the  14  arrondissements  that  compose  the  department,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a  wall  of  about  17  miles  in  circumference,  and  a  number  of  detached  forts. 
All  criminal  matters  are  under  the  control  of  the  prefect  of  police.  The 
police  of  Paris  has  been  brought  to  a  most  perfect  system,  and  by  means  of 
numerous  agents  the  officers  obtain  the  most  minute  information  respecting 
the  character  and  pursuits  of  suspected  persons.  The  prisons  are  under 
the  prefect's  jurisdiction,  and  are  eight  in  number.  The  persons  confined 
are  divided  into  the  following  classes, — 1.  Those  under  accusation  ;  2.  Debt- 
ors ;  3.  Political  offenders ;  4.  Those  condemned  to  one  year's  imprison- 
ment ;  5.  Persons  under  trial ;  6.  persons  condemned  to  hard  labor ;  7.  Juve- 
nile criminals ;  and  8.  Women.  For  the  purposes  of  police  the  city  is  di- 
vided into  48  districts. 

The  manufactures  of  Paris  consist  chiefly  of  articles  of  taste  and  all  kinds 
of  ftncy  work,  such  as  jewelry,  watches,  artificial  flowers,  toys,  and  the  like. 
Two  of  the  manufactories,  those  of  tapestry  and  carpets,  and  of  snuff,  belong 
to  the  government.  In  the  first,  called  the  Gobelins,  from  a  dyer  by  whom 
it  was  instituted  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  is  manufactured 
that  beautiful  tapestry,  the  reputation  of  which  is  spread  over  the  world. 

The  octroi,  or  duty  on  goods  entering  cities,  is  levied  at  the  gates,  (of 
which  there  are  56  in  the  circuit  of  the  walls.)  The  consumption  of  goods 
and  food  can  thus  be  easily  ascertained,  as  the  amounts  entering  are  invari- 
ably noted.  The  daily  consumption  of  grain  and  fiour  is  said  to  be  1 ,5^^0 
neks  of  139  kilogrammes*  eacli,  iind  more  than  twenty  cart  loads  of  water- 
cresses  are  daily  brought  into  the  city,  averaging  in  v«iluc  $60  each,  and  thus 
creating  a  daily  business  of  $1,200  in  this  small  article.  The  municipal 
rerennes  amount  annually  to  45,000,000  francs,  or  upwnrd.s,  and  the  total 
ordinary  taxes  paid  annually  by  the  Parisians  are  about  140,000,000  francs. 
The  markets  are  conspicuous  places,  and  in  general  of  great  beauty  and 
perfect  construction. 

There  is  no  city  in  Europe  which  contains  a  greater  number  of  theatres 


^  *  A  lulogramme  is  21b.  3  oz.  3  dwto.  and  2  gn.,  Troy 
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and  other  places  of  public  amusement  The  Parisians  live  in  an  uninter- 
rupled  scene  of  gaiety  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  calamities  the  pub- 
lic amusements  are  always  thronged.  There  are  within  the  barriers  16 
principal  theatres,  and  both  within  and  without,  such  places  are  innumera- 
ble. Paris  likewise  possesses  several  superb  promenades,  as  the  garden  of 
the  Tuilleries,  the  Champs  Elysees,  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg,  the 
Jardin  des  Plants,  and  the  garden  of  the  Palais  National. 

The  origin  of  Paris  is  unknown.  In  the  time  of  Cssar  it  was  the  chief 
city  of  the  Parisii,  and  occupied  only  the  small  island  on  the  Seine,  still 
called  the  Cite  or  Isle  du  Palais.  In  486  Paris  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Franks,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty  of  their  kings. 
Under  the  second  dynasty  it  became  the  property  of  one  of  the  great  barons, 
the  Count  of  Paris,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  ninth  century  it  was  erected 
into  a  new  fief,  under  the  title  of  the  Duchy  of  France.  In  987,  Hugh 
Capet,  the  duke,  was  elected  king,  and  the  city  was  ever  afVer  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom,  as  it  is  now  of  the  Republic.  The  city,  originally  confined 
to  the  island,  gradually  extended  to  the  opposite  banks,  and  in  the  17th 
century  already  occupied  all  the  space  within  the  boulevards,  or  bulwarks, 
which  mark  the  site  of  its  fortifications.  Beyond  these  extended  long 
suburbs,  and  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  a  wall  was  built,  which  included 
these  also.  The  detached  forts  which  now  surround  Paris  were  projected 
and  built  by  Louis  Phillippe. 

The  establishment  of  rail-roads  has  connected  Paris  with  every  part  of 
the  country.     There  are  a  number  of  small  places  around  the  city  to  which 
the  Parisians  resort  for  pleasure  and  excursions,  as  the  Londoners  do  to 
Richmond,  Greenwich,  and  other  towns  about  London.     The  mention  of 
them  could  only  interest  those  who  could,  from  previous  acquaintance,  re- 
call their  many  beauties,  and  indulge  in  reminiscences  of  past  scenes,  in 
which  they  may  have  been  concerned.     Le  Havre  de  Grace,  or,  as  com- 
monly named,  Havre,  is  one  of  ths  principal  seaports  in  the  Republic.     It 
is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  near  its  mouth,  where  the  river 
is  about  three  miles  wide.     It  is  strongly  fortified,  both  on  the  land  and  sea 
sides,  and  contains  a  citadel,  a  naval  arsenal,  and  a  marine  school.     Havre 
is  the  port  of  Paris,  and  the  harbor  is  generally  crowded  with  vessels  from 
the  French  colonies,  and  from  the  United  States  of  America,  with  the  lat- 
ter of  which  it  maintains  a  regular  communication,  by  means  of  the  United 
States'  Ocean  Mail  Steam  Ships,  which  call  on  their  passage  to  and  from 
Bremen.     It  also  takes  the  lead  in  the  whale  fishery,  and  owns  four-fifths 
of  the  shipping  employed.     The  town   is  well  built,  the  streets  crossing 
each  other  at  right   angles ;  and  has   been    very  much  improved  of  late 
years.     Ingouville,   a  suburb  of  Havre,  contains  a   number  of  delightful 
country  houses,  and  not  far  distant  is  the  small  seaport  town  of  Harfleur. 
Population  of  Havre,  25,000. 

Dieppe,  on  the  roast  of  the  Lower  Seine,  100  miles  north-west  of  Paris, 
is  a  well-built  and  thriving  seaport.  Dieppe  contains  a  college,  a  school  of 
navigation,  and  a  lace  manufacture  school.  The  inhabitants  are  largely 
engaged  in  manufactures ;  especially,  however,  those  of  lace  and  ivory 
work.  Its  oyster  beds  give  employment  to  large  numbers.  Population, 
18,000.  In  its  vicinity  are  Eit,  a  small  town  with  a  college,  a  (royal)  cha- 
teau, with  a  gallery  of  historical  pictures,  &,c. ;  Treport,  a  small  seaport; 
Sa;nt  Vallery-en-Caux,  a  small  town,  noted  for  its  harbor,  trade  and 
fishery ;  and  Fecamp,  a  seaport  and  fishing  town,  with  a  considerable  trade, 
and  a  school  of  navigation. 
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DvNKBRQUE,  006  of  the  finest  towns  in  France,  is  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  canals  of  Bergues,  Bourbourg,  and  Fumes,  and  has  a  harbor  and 
fine  road.  It  carries  on  an  extensive  trade,  and  is  largely  engaged  in  the 
whale  lisherj.  Calais  is  a  fortified  town  on  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  places  in  the  history  of  France.  It  is  the  principal 
station  of  the  steam-packets  between  England  and  France,  and  the  centre 
of  a  considerable  cotton  manufacture.     Population,  12,000. 

BouLOGNE-sUR-MER,  an  important  seaport  in  the  Channel,  is  divided  into 
the  upper  and  lower  towns;  the  latter  built  with  great  regularity,  and  pos- 
teniiu^  a  magnificent  sea-bathing  establishment.  The  inhabitants  are 
largely  engaged  in  the  coast  fisheries.  The  town  contains  a  school  of  navi- 
gation, a  school  of  design,  a  library,  a  picture  gallery,  a  museum,  and  other 
scientific  and  literary  institutions.  It  is  a  great  resort  of  English  absentees 
and  idlers.     Population,  25,000. 

Chbrbouro  is  situated  on  the  northern  coast  of  La  Manche,  at  the  head 
of  a  deep  bay.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  military  posts  of  France,  and 
immense  sums  have  been  expended  in  building  docks  and  basins.  The 
latter  are  large  enough  to  contain  50  ships  of  the  line  always  afloat,  and 
tlie  road  and  anchorage  is  formed  and  protected  by  a  stupendous  break- 
water, nearly  two  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  constructed  in  the  sea  at 
40  feet  deep.  The  work  was  commenced  in  1784,  and  is  yet  incomplete. 
There*is  also  a  fine  merchant-man's  basin,  capable  of  containing  100  sail  ; 
bat  there  is  not  much  trade,  except  in  the  articles  of  eggs  and  fruit  to 
Portsmouth  and  London,  sheep  and  cattle  to  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  and 
moles  to  Martinique.  The  harbor  is  protected  by  the  formidable  battery  of 
**  du  Hommet/'  with  a  double  tier  of  guns.  It  was  to  and  from  this  port 
that  the  "  Royal  French  Mail  Steamships,"  between  France  and  New- 
Tork,  sailed  previous  to  the  revolution. 

Brest  is  the  principal  station  of  the  French  navy,  and  has  one  of  the 
finest  harbors  in  Europe,  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  coast.  The 
town  b  not  large,  but  compactly  built,  and  well-fortified.  The  harbor 
consists  of  a  large  land-locked  bay,  upwards  of  20  miles  in  circumference, 
with  two  deep  branches.  It  has  but  one  narrow  entrance,  (gulct,)  de- 
fended by  forts  on  both  sides,  and  by  formidable  bastions  from  behind. 
The  water  is  deep  enough  for  the  largest  ships,  500  of  which  can  be  ac- 
eommodated  at  anchor.  From  3,000  to  4,000  workmen  are  employed  in 
the  dock-yards  and  arsenals.     Population,  32,000. 

On  the  Atlantic  coast  are  the  ports  of  L'Orient,  Vannes,  and  Nantes,  (on 
the  Loire;)  LaRochelle,  Rochefort,  and  Bordeaux,  (on  the  Garonne,)  and 
Bayonne.  La  Rochellb  is  a  strong  town,  with  a  safe  and  commodious 
harbor  on  the  Basque  Roads.  Its  extensive  basins,  its  fortifications  and 
pablic  buildings,  are  the  most  remarkable  structures.  Its  maritime  com- 
merce is  extensive.  This  city  is  remarkable  for  the  siege  which  the  Hu- 
goenots,  whose  strong-hold  it  was,  maintained  against  Louis  XIII.  and 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  in  the  year  1627-28.  Population,  16,000.  Roche- 
fort,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Charente,  20  miles  from  Rochelle,  is  one 
of  the  great  military  posts  of  France,  and  the  capital  of  one  of  the  military 
piefectares.  Its  harbor  for  merchant  vessels  admits  ships  of  700  or  800  tons. 
Popalation,  16,000.  Bordeaux,  one  of  the  finest,  most  commercial,  and 
populous  cities  of  the  republic,  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne,  60 
miles  from  the  sea.  In  the  old  town  the  streets  are  narrow  and  winding, 
und  the  places  irregular ;  but  in  the  new  town  there  are  wide  and  straight 
MreelSy  fine  places,  elegant  houses,  and  several  splendid   bridges.     Few 
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•.I.  ico»,  indeed,  have  been  so  thoroughly  altered  as  Bordeaux  within  the  kst 
ill  voaih.  Several  Roman  antiquities  still  grace  the  town.  Bordeaux  has 
luaaumctures  and  works  of  every  kind  ;  the  most  important  of  these  are 
i\\c  iiiiumfactorics  of  vinegar,  nitrous  acid,  and  refined  sugar ;  distilleriea, 
coium  ttpiuneries,  paper  mills,  manufactories  of  China,  hats,  bottles,  stock- 
ui^M,  iVc.  It  is  also  the  centre  of  the  western  wine  trade,  as  well  as  a 
^rtsU  portion  of  the  central  and  southern.  The  citizens  take  an  active 
part  in  the  cod  and  whale  fisheries,  and  700  workmen  are  employed  in  ship- 
building. Population,  120,000.  Nantes  lies  about  25  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  commercial  cities  of  the  republic,  and  one  of  the 
>rincipal  in  Europe.  Ship-building  is  here  extensively  engaged  in.  Popu- 
ati(»n,  90,000.  Vannes  is  a  thriving  seaport.  L'Orient  is  a  fine  town, 
built  in  1719  by  the  India  Company  ;  its  roadstead  is  magnificent,  and  its 
dock-yards  on  a  grand  scale.  Little  or  no  trade,  however,  visits  the  town. 
L'Orient  is  one  of  the  five  military  porU  of  the  Republic.  Port  Louis  is  a 
fortified  town,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  of  L'Orient,  with  a  citadel  and 
heavy  batteries,  which  guard  the  entrance.  Bayonne  is  also  a  noted  town, 
of  about  2<'),000  inhabitants.  The  bayonet,  originally  made  here,  received 
its  name  from  the  circumstance. 

Toulon,  Marseilles,  Montpelier,  dLC,  are  ports  on  the  Golf  of  Lyons. 
Toulon,  one  of  the  principal  stations  of  the  French  navy,  is  a  large  forti- 
fied town,  irregularly  built  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  and  possesses  a  fine  harbor 
and  a  roadstead,  one  the  largest  and  safest  in  Europe.     The  harbor  extends 
about  six  miles  inland,  is  clear  of  obstructions   throughout,  with  good 
anchorage  in  every  part  of  it,  and  is  well  sheltered  from  storms.     Population 
30,000.     Near  it  are  Cannes,  a  small  trading  port,  where  Bonaparte  landed 
from   Elba  in  1815,  and  Frejus,  where  he  landed  on  his  return  from  Egypt. 
Marseilles   is  a  populous  and  commercial  port.      The  finest  part  of  the 
town   is  near  the  sea.      The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  trade  with  the 
nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  European  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Extensive    manufactures   are    also  pursued  here,  and   the    institutions  of 
science  and  literature  are  magnificent.     It  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the 
republic.      It  was  the  birth-place  of  Petronius,  the  satirist ;    of  Puget,  the 
Sculptor ;  of  Demarsais,  and  of  Barbaroux,  the  Conventionalist.     Cicero 
called  it  the  **  Athens  of  Gaul,"  and  Pliny,    "  the  mistress  of  sciences." 
The  climate  is  delightful,   but  is  sometimes  disturbed  by  the  impetuous 
mistral.     Muntprlier  stands  upon  a  hill,  from  which  the  magnificent  view 
stretches  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Pyrennees.     The  commerce  of  Montpe- 
lier is  considerable,  and  the  useful  arts  in  a  flourishing  condition.      It  is 
celebrated  for  its  botanical  garden,  and  for  its  splendid  literary  institutions : 
— many  remarkable  men,  whose  names  are  now  connected   with  history, 
were  natives  of  this  town.    The  admirers  of  **  Young's  Night  Thoughts"  may 
be  interested  to  know,  that  the  remains  of  his  daughter  Narcissa  rest  here, 
in  a  thick  shaded  and  obscure  vault. 

The  other  principal  cities  of  France  are  Lille,  Valenciennes,  Arras, 
Verdun,  and  Metz,  in  the  north-east ;  Strasbourg  and  Colmar  on  the  Rhine ; 
Rouen,  on  the  Seine ;  Nantes,  Angers,  Rennes,  Mayence,  Alengon, 
Orleans,  north  of  the  Loire ;  Tours,  Bourges,  Bourbon,  Limoges.  Angou- 
l^me,  Cognac,  and  Montaubon,  between  the  Loire  and  the  Garonne;  Toulouse 
in  Languedoc,  and  an  immense  number  of  other  inland  towns,  to  mention 
which  ;  is  more  than  we  propose,  and  their  description  must  be  sought  in 
the  Gazetteers.  They  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  manufactures,  and  some 
are  centres  of  districts,  and  the  depots  of  their  manufactures  and  productions. 
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The  IsLAin)  of  Corsica  is  situated  between  41  ^  and  43^  N.  latitude,  and 
80  and  IfP  E.  longitude,  and  forms  one  of  the  departments  of  the  Republic. 
It  is  aboat  115  miles  in  length  (Vom  north  to  south,  and  64  wide,  containing 
an  area  of  2,852  square  geographical  miles.  The  island  is  covered  with 
moantains,  and  one-half  incapable  of  cultivation.  It  produces  a  variety  of 
articles  peculiar  to  its  latitude,  and  is  much  celebrated  for  its  olive  oil, 
silk,  and  wines.  The  coasts  contain  several  good  harbors,  and  the  fine 
roads  of  Ajaccio,  Calvi,  St.  Florenzo,  Valinco,  and  Porto  Vecchio  would 
affiNrd  accommodations  to  numerous  fleets.  Notwithstanding  these  advan- 
tages there  is  not  a  single  maritime  establishment,  and  its  magnificent 
forests  are  allowed  to  remain  uncut — and  its  mineral  riches,  its  marbles,  por- 
phjries,  and  granites,  untouched.  Coral  is  fished  on  the  east  side  of  the 
island,  from  Bonifacio  to  Cape  Corse.  Corsica  was  subject  for  a  long 
period  to  Genoa,  but  was  transferred  to  France  in  1768.  Population, 
5I2O,OO0l  Ajaccio  on  the  west,  and  Bastia  on  the  east,  are  the  largest 
lowm.  Calti  is  a  small  town,  with  an  excellent  harbor  on  the  north-west 
€OUt  The  only  other  towns  worth  notice  are : — Corte,  a  small  town  high 
up  among  the  hills ;  Bonifacio,  a  small  seaport  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  island,  and  Porto  Vecchio,  which  possesses  a  spacious  harbor.  The 
population  of  these  range  from  10,000  down  to  3,000. 

The  history  of  France  dates  from  a  very  early  period.  It  was  the  scene 
ef  many  exploits  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  invaded  and 
•abdued.  The  French  are  descendants  of  these  and  the  ancient  Gauls,  and 
their  language  a  mixture  of  modified  Latin  and  the  tongue  of  the  original 
inhabitants,  but  much  altered  in  orthography  and  in  tone  of  speech.  For 
many  centuries  it  was  governed  in  a  despotic  manner  by  a  line  of  sovereigns, 
fiom  CloTis,  in  the  year  481,  to  that  of  the  Bourbons  in  the  person  of 
Loais  XVI.  in  1793. 

One  of  these  monarchs,  Louis  XIV.,  who  reigned  during  the  latter  half 
ef  the  serenteenth  century,  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  nation  in  foreign 
wars  and  personal  extravagance,  and,  besides,  greatly  corrupted  the  manners 
of  the  people.  This  laid  the  foundation  of  a  course  of  events  which  termi- 
nated in  the  national  ruin  and  fearful  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  in  1789. 
This  revolution  deluged  the  country  in  blood,  and  ended  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Republic ;  but  this  was  speedily  succeeded  by  the  elevation  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  first  as  consul,  and  next  as  emperor.  The  career  of 
Napoleon  closed  in  1815,  with  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the  Bourbons 
were  restored  by  the  arms  of  Britain  and  other  nations.  The  Bourbons 
were  again  expelled  in  1830,  and  Louis  Philippe,  a  descendant  of  the  brother 
of  Louis  XIV.  was  elevated  to  the  throne.  France  now  became  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  and  so  remained  until  the  2'2d  February,  1848,  when 
royalty  was  forever  abolished,  and  the  French  Republic  established.  The 
consolidation  of  the  government  was  effected  by  the  promulgation  of  a  con- 
fltitntion,  liberal  in  its  provisions  and  well  guarded  in  the  powers  it  delegates 
to  the  executive. 

The  French,  previous  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  were  possessed 
of  many  colonial  dependencies  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  North  America 
they  occupied  the  present  British  colonies,  and  held,  by  right  of  discovery, 
the  vast  country  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Their  possessions  in  the  West 
ladies  were  also  extensive,  and  in  Asia  and  Africa  they  had  a  number  of 
lettlements.  They  hold,  at  the  present  period, — in  America,  the  islands 
of  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  Marie-galante,  Saintes,  Deseada  or  Desirade,  and 
<he  east  portion  of  St*  Martin's,  in  the  West  Indies ;  St.  Pierre,  and  Grande 
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and  Petite  Miquelon,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  Cayenne  in  South 
America ;  in  Africa,  Algeria ;  Senegal,  and  other  territories  on  the  west 
coast,  divided  into  the  arrondissements  of  St  Louis  and  Goree ;  the  island 
of  Bourbon,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  that  of  St.  Mary,  near  the  east  coast 
of  Madagascar ;  and  in  Asia,  Pondicherry,  on  the  Coromandel  coast ;  Yan- 
aon,  with  its  dependencies,  and  a  factory  at  Masulipatam,  on  the  coast  of 
the  northern  Circars ;  Chandernagore,  in  Bengal ;  and  Mahe,  and  a  factory 
at  Calicut,  in  Malabar — all  in  India. 


THE  REPUBLIC  OF  ANBORRlS. 

This  is  a  small  independent  state  on  the  south  declivity  of  the  Pyrennees^ 
and  consists  of  three  mountain  vallies  and  a  basin  formed  by  their  union. 
It  is  situated  between  the  department  of  Arieg^,  in  France,  and  the  district 
of  Urgel  in  Spain.  These  vallies  are  among  the  wildest  and  most  picti^ 
resque  in  the  country,  and  the  mountains,  with  their  numerous  peaks,  the 
highest  and  least  accessible.  They  are  watered  by  several  small  streams, 
which  fall  into  the  Segre,  an  affluent  of  the  Ebio.  The  state  is  divided 
into  six  communes.  Cattle-feeding,  and  the  mining  of  iron,  which  find 
ready  sale  in  Spain,  occupy  the  people.  It  has  been  an  independent  state 
for  more  than  seven  hundred  years,  and  is  now  under  the  joint  protection  of 
France  and  the  bishop  of  Urgel. 

The  state  is  governed  by  a  Syndic,  who  presides  in  the  council  of  the 
valley,  and  two  Vigniers,  who  administer  justice,  the  one  named  by  the 
president  of  the  French  Republic,  and  the  other  by  the  bishop  of  Urge). 
Commerce  of  every  kind  is  free  with  the  exception  of  iron,  of  which  it  has 
many  mines  and  forges.  Its  manufactures  are  of  the  coarsest  description. 
The  people  all  belong  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  are  very  religious.  Edu- 
cation is  little  cared  for,  and  as  a  consequence  few  can  read  or  write. 
Crime,  however,  is  of  rare  occurrence.  Andorra,  the  principal  town^  ba& 
2,000  inhabitants. 

It  is  to  Charlemagne  that  Andorra  owes  its  independence. 


THE  SPANISH   PENINSULA. 

Though  this  peninsula  contains  two  perfectly  distinct  and  independent 
kingdoms,  it  forms  only  one  geographical  region,^  the  description  of  which 
cannot  well  be  separated  according  to  political  divisions.  We  shall  there- 
fore first  describe  the  natural  features  of  the  whole  peninsula,  and  then  di- 
vide the  remainder  of  our  account  into  the  two  sections  of  Spain  and 
Portugal. 

The  peninsula  lies  between  36^  and  44^  north  latitude,  and  between  4^ 
and  10^  west  longitude.  The  greatest  direct  line,  from  Cape  St.  Vincent 
to  Cape  Creuse,  is  720  miles,  and  from  the  Point  of  Tarifa  due  north  to 
Cabo  de  Peuas,  about  530  miles  ;  but  measuring  diagonally  from  Cabo  de 
Gata  to  Cabo  Ortegal,  the  length  is  560  miles.    The  greatest  breadth  firom 
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to  west  is  from  Cape  Finisterre  to  Cape  Creuse,  a  distance  of  630 
miles ;  but  in  the  middle  region,  from  the  rock  of  Lisbon  to  Cabo  la  Nao,  it 
as  only  500  miles,  and  at  its  narrowest  part,  along  40^  north  latitude,  about 
450.  The  superficial  area  is  computed  at  210,960  square  miles,  of  which 
176,480  belong  to  Spain,  and  34,500  to  Portugal. 

The  boundaries  are  :— on  the  north,  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Pyren- 
nees ;  on  the  south,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar;  on  the  east,  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  on  the  west  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The  peninsula  forms  a  remarkably  compact  geographical  section,  lying  at 
the  south-western  extremity  of  Europe,  with  the  continent  of  which  it  is 
connected  by  an  isthmus,  230  miles  broad.  The  interior  may  be  considered 
as  one  vast  table-land  traversed  by  numerous  mountains,  and  intersected  by 
a  succession  of  fertile  vallies,  from  1,800  to  2,600  feet  above  the  ocean. 
Along  the  coast  extends  a  narrow  belt  of  maritime  lowland,  rising  gradually 
firom  the  margin  of  the  sea,  and  broken  by  alternations  of  hill  and  dale, 
which  produce  a  most  agreeable  variety  of  aspect,  and  present  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  bleak  and  barren  sameness  by  which  the  central  region  is 
characterised. 

The  surface,  indeed,  is  strikingly  irregular.     It  is  traversed  by  long  and 
lofty  ranges,  having  plains  of  vast  extent  between  them  and  the  sea.     The 
mountains  may  be  considered  as  part  of  the  great  range  which  crosses 
Earope  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Atlantic.     The  Pyrennees,  common  to 
France  and  Spain,  form  a  long  continuous  line  of  lofty  summits,  the  most 
central   and  elevated  of  which  is  La  Maladetta,   11,424  feet  in  height. 
Towards  the  sea  on  both  sides  the  elevations  decrease,  and  present  a  less 
fiarmidable  barrier  between  the  two  countries.     Offshoots  of  this  chain  pen- 
etrate Catalonia  and  Navarre,  presenting  also  some  striking  insulated  peaks, 
among  which  that  of  Montserrat  is  the  most  conspicuous.     The  Iberian 
chain  extends  from  the  western  Pyrennees  almost  due  south,  and  forms  the 
boundary  of  the  fine  plains  of  Arragon  and  Valencia.     All  the  other  ranges 
have  a  direction  eastward.      The   Calabrian  range  stretches  across  the 
whole  north,  covering  the  Asturias  and  Galicia.     Parallel  to  this,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  a  vast  plain,  the  valley  of  the  Douro,  is  another  transverse 
range,  the  highest  points  of  which  are  Guadarrama  and  Somosierra,  and 
which  encloses  with  its  rugged  and  romantic  cliffs  the  elevated  palaces  of 
San  Ildefonzoand  the  Escurial.     On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tagus  and  of 
the  plain  of  Madrid  is  the  Sierra  de  Toledo.     It  borders  the  wide  elevated 
plain  of  La  Mancha,  on  the  southern  border  of  which  is  the  more  celebrated 
chain  of  Sierra  Morena,  the  lofty  barrier  of  the  rich  plains  of  Andalusia. 
Beyond  is  the  Sierra  Nevada,  lofty,  bold,  and  covered  with  eternal  snows, 
ana  between  these  and  the  Mediterranean  only  a  narrow  though  beautiful 
plain  intervenes.     These  long  and  loAy  ranges,  as  observed  already,  are 
separated  by  very  extended  plains,  which  in  the  interior  are  of  great  eleva- 
tiony  and  even  Madrid  is  2,170  feet  above  the  sea-level.     The  southern 
plains  display  a  profuse  fertility,  and  abound  in  the  choicest  fruits  of  the 
pnial  climate  of  the  Mediterranean 

The  rivers  of  the  peninsula  form  as  important  a  feature  as  its  mountains. 
The  Tagus  and  the  Douro,  rising  in  the  Iberian  chain,  traverse  the  two 
central  plains  and  pass  through  Portugal  to  the  sea.  The  Guadiana  passes 
tlvoagh  La  Mancha  and  Estremadura,  and  on  its  approach  to  Portugal 
fcrms  the  boundary  between  the  two  kingdoms.  The  Guadalquiver  is 
whoUj  within  Spain,  and  has  on  its  banks  the  noble  cities  of  Cordova  and 
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Seville,  while  Cadiz,  not  far  from  its  mouth,  forms  the  chief  commercia) 
emporium  of  Spain.  Though  impeded  in  its  navigation  and  only  approach^ 
able  for  large  vessels  to  Seville,  it  is  the  only  river  in  Spain  of  much  com- 
mercial importance.  The  Ebro,  rising  in  the  Cantabrian  mountains  in  the 
north,  nearly  crosses  the  breadth  of  northeastern  Spain,  but  its  banks  afibrd 
little  material  for  trade,  except  large  quantities  of  timber.  The  Quadalaviar 
and  Xucar  in  Valencia,  and  the  MiQo  in  Galicia,  are  also  rivers  of  some 
magnitude.  The  mountains  enclose  no  lakes,  their  waters  finding  a  ready 
issue  along  the  vast  plains  on  which  they  border. 

The  northern  coast,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  west  and  south,  is 
peculiarly  devoid  of  extensive  indentations,  the  bays  of  Santander  and  of 
Santona,  and  a  few  others  in  the  Asturias  and  Biscay,  forming  inconsiderable 
exception.  The  Bay  of  Rosas  and  the  Gulf  of  Ampola,  in  Catalonia ;  the 
Gulf  of  Almeria,  on  the  coast  of  Granada,  Gibraltar  Bay  and  Strait,  and  the 
Bay  of  Cadiz,  are  the  great  indentations  in  the  south.  On  the  Atlantic 
coast  the  outline  is  irregular,  but  not  so  deeply  penetrated,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tagus,  no  bays  or  gulfs  of  any  magnitude 
occur.  The  most  noted  capes  are  Cape  Finisterre,  in  Galicia ;  La  IU»cca  or 
the  Rock  of  Lisbon,  and  Cape  St.  Vincent,  in  Portugal ;  and  Cape  Trafalgar, 
Gibraltar,  Cape  Gata,  Cape  Palos,  and  Cape  St.  Martin,  on  the  southern 
coast. 

The  Balearic  Islands  are  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  belong  to  Spain. 
These  consist  of  Majorca,  Minorca,  Ivica  and  some  others.  Majorca  is 
the  largest,  having  an  area  of  1,960  square  miles.  The  surface  is  hilly, 
and  the  northern  half  consists  of  high  ranges  of  mountains,  divided  by  deep 
vallies  and  gullies,  bordered  by  precipices.  The  southern  portion  is  finely 
variegated  by  cornfields,  vineyards,  olive  groves,  orchards  and  meadows. 
The  whole  country  is  well  watered  by  rivulets  and  springs ;  and  in  some 
parts  marsh  predominates.  The  climate  is  mild  and  hedthy^  and  winter 
little  kuown.  The  principal  towns  are  Palma,  Falaniche,  Manncor,  Soller^ 
Leuchmajor,  Pollenza  and  Bonalbufar.  Minorca,  38  miles  east  of  Majorca^ 
contains  240  square  miles,  one  fourth  of  which  is  barren  and  waste.  The 
chief  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  consists  of  wild  stock.  The  island  is  of 
moderate  height  as  approached  from  the  sea,  and  its  surface  then  appears 
level,  with  one  remarkable  exception,  called  Toro,  having  on  its  summit  i 
convent  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  It  has  three  excellent  harbors : 
Port  Mahon  at  the  east  end,  Fornella  on  the  north  side,  and  Citadella  on 
the  west.  Ivica  is  28  miles  long  and  14  broad,  and  yields  wheat  and  i 
variety  of  fine  fruits,  but  its  principal  product  is  salt  from  the  lagunes.  The 
people  are  more  attached  to  fishing  than  agriculture ;  the  women  only 
attending  to  the  latter.  The  others  are  of  little  importance.  The  Colum- 
BRETES  are  a  group  of  rugged  rocks,  35  miles  from  the  termination  of  the 
limestone  range  which  divides  Valencia  from  Tortosa.  The  principal  of 
the  group,  Monte  Colubre,  consists  of  the  remains  of  an  extinct  volcanic 
crater,  and  exhibits  only  lava,  obsidian  and  scoria.  It  is  literally  swarmed 
with  snakes.  The  Isla  de  Leon,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Andalusia,  is 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  Rio  de  Santi  Petri,  and  forms  the  bay 
of  Cadiz.  The  northern  end  juts  out  into  the  form  of  a  long  and  narrow 
promontory,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  the  city  of  Cadiz.  The  Bbrlingas, 
a  dangerous  cluster  of  rocky  islets  off  Cape  Carvoeira,  are  situated  about  50 
miles  north  of  the  rock  of  Lisbon,  and  Brnidorme  is  a  similar  island  on  the 
coast  of  Valencia,  20  miles  north-east  of  Alicant. 
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The  geology  of  the  peninsula  difTers  essentially  in  its  several  parts,  and  is 
posseBsed  of  no  general  determination.  The  nucleus,  however,  consists  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  primitive  or  transition  rocks ;  but  not  only  the  species 
but  also  the  relations  of  these  vary  in  different  chains.  The  Pyrennees  are 
ffenerally  granite,  with  subordinate  beds  of  gneiss  and  other  primitive  rocks. 
To  a  less  extent  the  primitive  formations  extend  through  the  Cantabrian 
range.  The  mountains  of  Castile  and  of  Toledo  are  of  the  same  character, 
and  gneiss  and  granite  appear  to  be  their  bases.  The  Sierra  Morena  con- 
tains principally  transition  rocks ;  and  granite,  which  forms  so  prominent  a 
part  of  the  Iberian  system,  appears  to  be  wanting  in  the  highest  southern 
chain.  The  middle  ridges  consist  of  mica  slate,  abounding  in  garnets, 
which  in  the  ridges  lying  before  them  passes  into  less  crystalline  mica  slate, 
chlorite  date  and  clay  slate,  which  sometimes  encloses  beds  of  compact 
limestone,  marble,  dolomite  and  serpentine.  On  the  south  coast  the  newer 
transition  slate  and  grauwacke  slate,  with  beds  of  flinty  slate,  lie  here  and 
there  in  the  older  slate.  The  basis  or  fundamental  part  of  Gibraltar  is  of 
these  rocks. 

The  primitive  and  transition  strata,  in  many  different  places,  are  rich  in 

ores.     The  present  mines  are  confined  principally  to  the  south-west  and 

soathr^ast     The  mighty  lead-glance  veins  of  Linares  occur  in  granite  ;  the 

colossal   deposit  of  lead-glance  in  the  Sierra  de  Gador  is  distributed  in 

masses,  in  old  transition  limestone,  and  the  rich  quicksilver  mines  of  Almadar 

are  contained  in  clay  slate.     The  more  important  of  the  secondary  rocks 

ate  Tariegated  sandstone  and  marl  gryphite  limestone,  and  the  white  or 

Jara  limestone.     The  sandstone  and  marl  is  rich  in  gypsum  and  masses  of 

rock  salt,  and  at  Vellecas,  near  Madrid,  there  rests  upon  it  that  rare  deposit 

of  meerschaum.     The  lias  formation  is  widely  distributed  in  the  north,  and 

in  the  Biscayan  provinces  is  remarkably  prolific  in  an  excellent  iron  ore. 

The  Tast  b^s  of  coal  in  the  Asturias  are  exceedingly  valuable.     Some 

^lecies  of  the  chalk  formation  exist.     The  tertiary  deposit  occurs  in  several 

{MUts  of  Spain,  and  in  the  south  it  is  much  mixed  with  organic  remains. 

Porphyritic  and  basaltic  rocks  extend  from  Cabo  de  Gata  and  from  Airla 

OQ  the  north  side  of  the  Guadarrama  range.     The  true  volcanic  rocks  are 

iband  in  Murcia  and  around  Olot  and  Catalonia ;  about  15  distinct  cones 

with  craters  occur  in  a  space  of  15  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  six  from 

east  to  west 

The  gold  and  silver  mines,  which  supplied  the  ancients  with  these  precious 
Daub,  are  now,  with  the  exception  of  the  silver  mine  of  Guadalcanal  and 
the  gold  mine  of  Adissa,  in  Portugal,  either  extinct  or  abandoned  ;  but  iron 
of  the  best  quality,  copper,  tin,  mercury,  and,  indeed,  every  valuable  mineral, 
iboands  in  different  parts  of  the  peninsula.  Coal  aud  salt  mines  are  wrought 
mthe  Asturias,  Arragon  and  La  Mancha,  in  Spain  ;  and  in  Portugal  beds  of 
cod  occnr  near  Oporto.  Precious  stones  occur  in  various  places,  and  the 
mefol  descriptions  are  quarried  from  almost  every  mountain. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  the  Peninsula  are  rich  and  various ;  the 
principal  of  which  are  wheat,  oats,  barley,  maize,  rice,  oil,  sugar,  hemp, 
^1  cotton,  and  almost  all  kinds  of  fruits.  Andalusia  is  the  granary  of 
Sptin.  The  olive  is  universal,  and  also  the  vine ;  but  the  eastern  and 
"Mtbern  pro¥inces  yield  the  best  grapes.  Forests  of  beach,  pine,  oak,  and 
^eork  tree,  cover  the  mountain  districts  of  Catalonia;  and  Biscay  is  still  well 
•ooded.  The  two  Castiles  are  almost  bare  of  timber.  Spain  is  not  excelled 
^  ttij  country  in  the  abundance,  variety,  and  delicious  flavor  of  its  fruits ; 
^  betides  those  of  temperate  climates,  it  also  contains  many  of  tropical 
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jffigiii.  Flowers  and  medicinal  herbs  grow  wild  in  the  monntains,  and  load 
ijw  Oil  with  the  rich  fragrance  of  their  perfumes.  In  short,  such  is  the 
variety  of  the  climate,  occasioned  by  the  difference  of  elevation,  that  there 
i«  :M:arcely  a  vegetable  production  of  any  country  for  which  a  fitting  place 
iiiiiy  uot  be  found. 

The  animal  kingdom  presents  nothing  remarkable.  The  horse  is,  how- 
ever«  entitled  to  particular  notice.  The  Moors,  when  in  possession  of  the 
country,  stocked  it  with  their  finest  breeds ;  and  although  the  race,  like 
everything  else  in  Spain,  has  degenerated,  it  still  shows  many  of  the  points 
by  which  it  was  once  distinguished.  The  other  domesticated  animals  are 
luules,  asses,  beeves,  swine  in  vast  numbers,  sheep  in  millions,  and  multi- 
tudes of  goats ;  nor  are  there  wanting  wild  animals,  as  bears,  wolves,  and 
wild  boars,  which  neglect  and  decay  have  lefl  the  undisturbed  tenants  of 
mnuo  of  the  wilder  and  more  sequestered  districts.  The  sea  coasts  abound 
with  fish,  which  afford  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  furdish 
lawful  food  during  the  numerous  fasts  of  the  Catholic  Church. 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  SPAIN. 

This  kingdom  includes  the  greatest  portion  of  the  peninsula,  of  which 
we  have  already  provided  a  sketch.  It  has  an  area  of  176,480  square  miles, 
and  is  divided  into  a  number  of  large  provinces,  inhabited  by  people  different 
in  character,  manners  and  customs,  who  speak  different  languages  or 
dialects,  and  are  separated  as  widely  by  their  interests  and  feeling  as  by  their 
locality. 

From  these  circumstances  it  will  be  difficult  to  depict  the  Spaniards  as  a 
nation.  The  Castilians,  especially  those  of  Old  Castile,  are  proud,  gloomy 
find  taciturn,  more  solemn  and  stately  than  the  people  of  the  other  provin- 
ces, but  as  upright,  generous  and  sincere.  The  Galicians  are  the  most 
industrious,  and  arc  the  general  laborers  and  reapers  of  the  peninsula — and 
their  very  name  has  become  synonymous  with  servant.  Next  to  them  the 
(yfitalans  and  Valencians,  though  differing  as  widely  as  the  Scotch  and  Irish, 
are  the  most  active  and  enterprising.  The  Murcians  bear  the  worst 
character,  and  are  represented  as  lazy,  plotting  and  suspicious,  but  the 
BiHcayans  are  their  counterpart,  being  laborious,  frank  and  generous.  The 
Kiftr'Tmadurians  are  indolent  and  vain,  and  in  Andalusia  the  people  are  a 
mixture  of  the  Spaniard  and  Arab,  and  partake  of  the  joint  character  of  the 
two  nations.  There  are  many  minor  characteristics  which  need  not  be 
mentioned. 

What  is  termed  the  Spanish  language  is  the  speech  of  Castile.  It  is 
(Evidently  a  mixture  of  the  Gothic  and  Latin,  enriched  with  a  number  of 
Arabic  expressioriM.  This  commixture  was  the  result  of  invasions  at  different 
|i««riods.  The  pure  Spanish  is  spoken  only  by  a  few  who  took  refuge  in  the 
lutmniti'itin ;  but  even  among  these,  dialects  are  numerous.  Previous  to  the 
M^Kiritth  c/mquest  the  Proven9al  prevailed  in  Catalonia ;  in  Asturias,  Leon, 
And  ^)ld  C^astile,  the  Castilian ;  in  Galicia  the  Gallego,  the  parent  of  the 
Piff lff;(ueMe ;  while  in  Navarre  and  some  parts  of  Biscay  the  Basque  predomi- 
fint/'d.  When  the  Christians  recovered  Spain  in  the  eleventh  century,  their 
hujiunfe  Hpread  with  their  conquests,  and  Spain  became  divided  in  this 
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req>ect  into  three  portions.  The  Catalan,  spoken  in  Arragon,  extends 
from  the  Pyrennees  to  the  southern  borders  of  Murcia;  the  Castilian 
prevailed  in  the  central  districts  from  Asturias  to  Granada,  and  the  Portu- 
fuese  from  Galicia  to  Algarve. 

Old  hbtorians  state,  that  in  1380  the  population  of  Spain  amounted  to 
91,800,000  souls.  In  1681,  however,  the  estimate  was  only  7,500,000,  and 
in  1700  it  amounted  to  8,000,000.  In  1723  it  is  stated  at  7,625,000,  and  in 
1726  at  only  5,423,000.  In  1769  it  had  increased  to  9,301,728 ;  in  1788 
to  10,143,000;  in  1800  to  10,351,000;  in  1821  to  11,248,000;  and  in 
1826  to  13,712,000 ;  but  according  to  the  estimate  published  in  August, 
1837,  it  amounted  only  to  12,194,572,  and  now  probably  amounts  to 
12^500,000  beings,  exhibiting  a  density  of  73  to  each  square  mile.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  1826,  the  latest  accessible  details,  the  population 
was  divided  into  the  following  classes: — nobility,  1,440,000;  citizens, 
brmers,  and  others  having  the  qualifications  of  electors,  1,560,000 ;  citizens 
and  householders,  1,573,^6 ;  employed  in  agriculture,  8,613,470 ;  mercan- 
tile and  manufacturing,  2,318,256 ;  domestic  servants,  276,000 ;  vagabonds, 
140,000;  smugglers,  100,000;  custom-house  officers,  40,000 ;  officers  of 
the  inquisition,  22,000 ;  wandering  beggars,  36,000 ;  convicts,  2,000. 
The  condition  of  this  population  offi^rs  the  most  extraordinary  contrast. 
,  monks  and  nuns,  composing  the  religious  body,  hold  a  ratio  of  about 
in  each  fifly  of  the  total.  The  distribution  of  the  population  is  extremely 
di&rent ;  in  Guipuscoa  there  are  700  to  the  square  mile ;  in  Valencia  and 
Nararre,  466 ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  provinces  of  Cuen9a,  Sala- 
manca, and  Estremadura,  are  nearly  as  thinly  peopled  as  Tartary. 

Education  is  greatly  neglected  in  Spain,  and  for  this  many  reasons  might 
be  adduced,  among  which  the  natural  dread,  on  the  part  of  a  corrupt  govern- 
ment, of  knowledge  and  its  effects,  is  not  the  least.     The  priesthood  is  also 
instrumental  in  keeping  the  people  in  ignorance,  well  knowing  that  their 
own  influence  must  decrease  in  a  ratio  with  the  increasing  knowledge  ot 
the  people.     Spain,  of  all  other  countries  of  Europe,  however,  is  the  richest 
in  endowed  schools,  but  nowhere  have  the  objects  for  which  they  were 
fbonded  been  so  completely  disregarded.     During  the  last  years  of  Ferdi- 
nand VII.,  education  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  study  of  the 
physical  and  mathematical  sciences  was  denounced,  and  many  a  university 
was  dispossessed  of  its  endowments.    This  lamentable  state  of  affairs  has  since 
mcreased  rather  than  otherwise ;  and  through  the  efforts  of  the  priests  and 
eoKSperation  of  a  despotic  government,  such  schools  as  do  exist  are  worse 
than  none,  and  prejudicial  to  the  morals  of  the  community.     The  legislature 
will  not  interfere.     Individuals,  however,  have  been  of  late  endeavoring  to 
accomplish  what  the  government  will  not.     A  society  is  now  established  for 
educational  purposes,  but    its  attention   has  been  chiefly   turned  to  the 
Crttblishment  of  infant  schools  in  the  metropolis,  and  it  is  their  intention  to 
farm  higher  institutions.     With  this  exception,  no  effort  is  made  to  redeem 
the  rising  generation  from  the  ignorance  and  debasement  which  now  wraps 
Ac  whole  kingdom  in  gloom  and  superstition. 

The  Roman  Catholic  faith  is  exclusively  professed  in  Spain,  and  in  no 
nther  country  has  the  church  acquired  more  complete  control  of  both  gc  vern- 
Hent  and  people.  The  country  literally  swarms  with  ecclesiastical  vampires 
IB  the  shape  of  priests  and  monks,  who  live  upon  the  fat  of  the  land  without 
eontributing  one  iota  to  the  welfare  or  improvement  of  the  people.     They 
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keep  them,  on  the  contrary,  in  an  abject  state  of  ignorance  and  saperstition, 
and  maice  everything  subservient  to  their  own  interests.  Perhaps  the  revo* 
lutions  have  loosed  somewhat  of  their  power ;  but  still  it  is  intolerable,  and 
must  long  continue  to  retard  social  progress.  The  hierarchy  consists 
of  seven  archbishops  and  47  bishops.  The  archbishop  of  Toledo  is  primate 
of  the  kingdom,  chancellor  of  Castile,  and  perpetual  member  of  the  Cooncil 
of  State.     The  clergy  are  paid  by  the  state 

Before  the  war  of  independence,  (1806-44,)  the  government  was  an  ab- 
solute monarchy — and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  is  still  an  absolute  moD> 
archy,  the  Cortes  having  lately  been  suspended.  Spain,  however,  has  i 
constitution,  and  the  powers  of  the  crown  are  circumscribed  by  its  pro- 
visions. The  Cortes,  when  in  existence,  consists  of  two  houses ;  that  of 
proceres,  or  peers,  composed  in  part  of  hereditary  members,  and  in  part  of 
members  named  by  the  sovereign  for  life  ;  and  that  of  procuradores,  or  d^ 
puties,  elected  by  colleges  of  electors,  who  are  chosen  by  the  principal  citi- 
zens.  The  Cortes  have  extensive  legislative  powers,  but  their  existence  and 
authority  have  emanated  from,  and  are  dependent  on,  the  royal  will.  There 
are  any  number  of  privileged  classes  and  privileged  communities  in  the 
kingdom ;  but  the  people  as  a  whole  have  only  the  privilege  of  obeying  their 
superiors. 

Spain,  for  judicial  purposes,  is  divided  into  twelve  royal  courts,  viz  .— 
The  royal  chancery  of  Valladolid,  the  royal  chancery  of  Granada,  the  royal 
council  of  Navarre,  and  the  royal  audiencias  of  Galicia,  of  the  Asturias,  of 
the  Canaries,  of  Estremadura,  of  Arragon,  of  Valencia,  of  Catalonia,  and  of 
Majorca.  These  are  again  subdivided  into  corregidorias,  each  under  a  co^ 
regidor,  to  whom  are  subordinate  a  certain  number  of  alcaldes,  mayores, 
and  other  officers. 

In  judicial  matters,  the  civil  and  canon  laws  are  sometimes  adhered  to, 
and  Spain  has  several  ancient  codes,  which  form,  what  may  be  denominated, 
the  laws  of  the  country.  Lawyers  are  numerous,  but  not  remarkable  for 
their  knowledge ;  and  amid  the  multiplicity  of  municipal  and  provincial 
laws,  they  usually  contribute  to  throw  matters  into  greater  confusion. 

The  system  of  taxation  in  Spain  is  very  defective,  and  has  nearly  every 
fault  that  can  vitiate  a  revenue  system  and  render  it  a  curse  to  a  country.  It 
is  grossly  unequal  and  arbitrary,  and  the  functionaries  employed  in  collecting 
it  are,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  guilty  of  the  most  flagrant  corruption 
and  abuse.  The  revenue  never  meets  the  expenditure,  and  at  present  the 
whole  accounts  are  in  disorder,  and  unintelligible.  The  expenditure 
amounts  annually  to  $80,000,000,  while  the  income  seldom  affords  more 
than  S50,000,000.  The  national  debt  exceeds  $800,000,000,  so  that  the 
whole  revenue  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  interest ;  and  Spain  is  virtually 
bankrupt,  without  credit  abroad,  and  without  the  means  of  raising  at  home 
a  revenue  sufficient  even  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses. 

For  military  purposes,  Spain  is  divided  into  12  great  Captain-generalcies, 
and  five  smaller  governments  or  commands.  These  military  provinces  are 
New  Castile,  Old  Castile,  Galicia,  Estremadura,  Andalusia,  Granada, 
Valencia,  Catalonia,  Arragon,  Navarre,  Guipuscoa,  and  the  Balearic  islands; 
and  the  five  smaller  governments  are  those  of  Mahon  and  Ivi9a,  dependent 
on  the  captain-general  of  Majorca ;  Campo  de  Gibraltar,  in  the  province  of 
Cadiz  ;  Ceuta,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Canary  Islands. 

The  army  of  Spain,  once  the  finest  in  Europe,  has  declined  since  the 
lOth  century,  and  at  the  period  of  the  French  revolution  it  was  found  to 
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be  utterly  inefficient  and  useless,  and  rather  an  encumbrance  than  an  aid  to 
the  allies.  The  body  of  soldiers  that  exists  at  the  present  time  are  a 
Moorge  to  the  nation,  and  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  its  progress  in 
civilization.  The  navy,  though  numbering  so  many  vessels,  is  rotten,  in- 
efficient, and  an  unnecessary  burden  upon  the  country.  Its  force  is  repre- 
sented at  21  vessels  and  348  guns,  all  in  commission,  and  four  steamers; 
of  the  former,  three  are  ships  of  the  line.  Previous  to  the  French  revo- 
lution, Spain  owned  68  ships  of  the  line,  being  at  that  period  the  second 
naval  power  in  the  world. 

The  three  maritime  departments  into  which  the  kingdoip  is  divided,  have 
their  chief  stations  at  the  Isle  de  Leon,  Ferrol  and  Carthagena,  in  euch  of 
which  there  is  a  captain-general  of  marine,  with  various  subordinate  officers. 

With  respect  to  industry  and  wealth,  Spain,  which  has  had  every  oppor- 
tunity, from  geographical  position  and  its  connection  with  a  number  of  colo- 
nies for  becoming  the  foremost  nation  of  Europe,  is  now  the  poorest  and 
most  abject  state  in  the  world.  Every  branch  of  industry  has  been  para- 
lyzed by  bad  government.  Bigotry  has  driven  from  the  soil  all  the  intellect 
and  genius  with  which  nature  endowed  the  people.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  loth  century,  the  country  contained  a  numerous  population  of  Jews 
and  Moors,  who  formed  its  most  industrious  and  wealthy  inhabitants,  and 
rendered  it  the  most  flourishing  kingdom  in  Europe.  Both  were  expelled 
by  reason  of  their  inconvertible  faiths,  the  first  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
and  the  latter  by  Philip  III.  This  ejection  of  the  merchants  and  mercantile 
coital  and  genius  has  been  sorely  felt,  and  has  struck  deeply  at  the  root  of 
national  prosperity. 

Spanish  agriculture  has  many  obstacles  to  struggle  against.  The  rugged 
heights  are  of^en  barren,  and  prevent  the  transport  of  produce ;  but  in  these 
derated  provinces,  where  comparative  liberty  is  enjoyed,  we  find  the  best 
ealtivated  districts.  Otherwise  the  land  is  owned  by  a  few  who  retain  the 
many  as  so  many  slaves ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  improvement  is  out  of  the 
<|iie8tion,  for  however  the  value  of  land  may  be  enhanced,  the  laborers  fare 
-no  kietter.  The  farmers  are,  consequently,  very  poor,  destitute  of  capital, 
and  oppressed  by  the  burden  of  tithes  and  other  exactions. 

The  grain  produced  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  wheat  of  Andalusia 
brings  15  or  20  per  cent,  more  in  the  markets  of  Cadiz  than  any  foreign 
irains.  It  is  a  deplorable  condition,  however,  which  so  fine  a  country,  and 
one  so  thinly  peopled,  must  present,  when  it  does  not  grow  corn  sufficient 
for  home-consumption,  but  makes  regular  importations. 

Spun  produces  three  valuable  articles :  wool,  wine,  and  barilla.  The 
wool  of  the  merino  is  of  almost  unrivalled  fineness.  The  wines  of  Spain 
m  produced  on  the  fine  plains  of  the  southern  provinces.  The  most  im- 
portant  are  the  Xeres  or  Sherry,  which  has  come  into  such  general  use 
with  the  £n$rlish.  It  is  estimated  that  the  plain  of  Xeres  produces  40,000 
ppes  annually,  of  which  15,000  are  exported  to  England.  Around  Malaga 
umade  a  wine  still  more  viilued,  though  not  in  such  quantities,  which,  when 
'toe,  is  called  "  mountain,"  and  when  red,  "  lent,"  (tinto.)  The  northern 
>Dd  central  provinces  yield  wine  only  of  an  inferior  (juality. 

Barilla  is  produced  by  burning  various  species  of  saline  and  aromatic 
P^Wts,  in  the  provinces  of  Murcia  and  Valencia,  and  is  one  of  the  few 
•rticles  which  other  nations  can  nowhere  else  procure  of  equally  gowl 
S^ity.  Silk  and  oil,  in  the  Mediterranean  provinces,  are  only  limited  by 
^  Wants  of  culture  and  demand. 
No  considerable  manufactures  have  been  pursued  since  the  expulsion  of 
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ihe  M'or*.     Tr.tT   ::jr-<r.:.-?  ;-^  y>  ictrodaced  lb*  «IIk  mtnufamire,  a 


^•j;#p  i^-d.     Tr..-  i*  uj-»  in-:  :  ■  Spi:i».  exc-^*!  «i  V&!eiicift,  •"here  iboui  3,000 
j/^'.ij/!'-  ar'-  '-ri-p!o}ec      T.'i*  '-IcG*:*  of  T>.frQo  were  one*  famoos  orcr  Eo- 


^r •-■.!•- 1  'i r rv* : •  s r k  '  :i  ::. i:* : :' i r :  j r *-*  i •  »  r*. v iJ  a itD ■. 'pc-! v .  as^ume^i  bj  the 

If  if.'r  jii*"**"— !'•»  -'f  iri*-  jTvit*^:  fiCi.itie*  coQjd  giiar&niee  pro«peritj  to 
nriti'ifi-.  trj'-:j  Spi::]  r:  k  ••*-  •:.*■  ^:  \:jt  iD'f<  pT■:»^J»e^.•u^  cc^mmerci&I  coan- 
ir.f-i  III  V:"  w-.T-d.  ll:;Sc'i'''  i*  'i  't  be«*T  *:iuated  in  this  re«pect  thin 
SpHiij.  N'-t*-n:j«->>*.  a*  iTi  i.]  •■::.'.-:  d»-pirtinem*  of  Spanish  iDdu^trj,  the 
VI h.!"  r":nTrj«-rciii  ''ii'ri':  i-  n*^'**  a  mtut.f  rum«.  h  has  been  considered 
.1*  i-f  ih'.'  'I'lii-^t*!  irn-.i-rtanc-  '.•\  ih*-  jT'iernmeni.  tiid  Las  been  u*ed  h\  the 
S- •!•-!**  *>:  iri*-  r..'jri:ry.  &•  a  c:...'i  'j*^-*  a  l.ird.  for  feir  of  it*  e$ctiping — it 
h'l-  \**-f'U  rr-i-h*d  I'l  ■i^itr:.  T-- at^ir^i  wiihia  ii*  own  circle  the  entire 
iTfrH^'iT*-*  "I  .M*'\ir.-»  21;'^  Prri.wa*  ir.e  fir?!  pucv  of  the  Spanish  sore- 
nijTi*  T::'*  j".d  i:jd  ^M'-r  -  f  t!,-~*r  reji'-rj*  »a>  !••  iie  brought  exciusirelj 
to  SpsiTi.  ri'i'-r  to  ':•-  tt:K»:i  •  ;i  -f  it.  aii.i  i-:i!y  ihe  pruduc^  and  manufac- 
ture' iif  t?j-.i  C'lintrv  to  >?  •-■•r:t  in  rx^h^iije.  Bv  a  ?ad  fatalitv  the  com- 
in*  re-  «'f  i!:-  Cil- •»!»-*  ws.  '•irri'-d  i-n  alni'>-i  €-iitire:y  bv  French  and  English 
irKT'-r, '.n:* :  iifirly  ri.i  th"  ::■--:*  f-\>-»rt^-'i  tLiiher  were  of  foreign  origin; 
Tiij^i  S;i::rj.  ••:'  -ili  Jj-.t  tj-  ;_••/•  r».  wi*  t:j-  it:  ••!  ce-tJtute  tif  the  wesiiih  accm- 
iiij  rmrii  trie  trrio»-.  'J  :.—*.-  c-i-rn*-.  v%nJi  the  exception  of  Cuba,  and  Porto 
Ricii  in  the  Wi-?t  IipJ!'*.  and  t':t=-  Pi:j::»:»iiie«.  are  n-w  ffone.  and  with  ihein 
I  lie  L're'itnr— *  «»f  C'ltii/.  \i:ii'-li.  Sj  the  -itiMird  rn"n«»p«»!y  £rr  anted  to  her,  be- 
criM'*  •»!!*'  **\  lU*'  pr:!i'.i:»  ii  niiTi-m  «»f  K'jr«j»*'  The  trade  of  Spain  con- 
M-!-  ii«««-  HI  i:;-  ^xp-ri  -if  w;:,f-«>.  fr':i>.  Iirjindi^*.  u«kiI.  «ilk.  lend,  qiiicksil- 
^'•r.  •••.n;  1.  'ind  i  !•  .*  ••tr.rr  ririscl*-.  sru  ■iiiTirij  iii  the  affgregate  to  nine  or 
If  II  Mnlih'Ti*  «it'  ii'!'':r-  'Miri'iH:.').  Tfi-  iiiip  tris  ci'nsiM  of  sugar.  ct»ci>a,  ?alt 
fi>h.  sjni--*.  wix-l.  rnv'.  l-'jt!*  r  :a:ji?  c •:»•••■*•:• :  hi-!e<.  ct»tton.  wo**l.  and  aJmoA 
ewTv  --ji.'iif*  ..f  i!i:iri'j:"i^iur'-d  c-.'mrii»*iity.  amounting  to  alH»ut  fitteen  mil- 
li'iii-  of  li-iii  ir*  a  ye^r. 

Iiiicrnrii  roiMiiiunir  iiw.rj.  i-n  which  so  much  dppends  the  doveK^ment 
of  a  country.  i«  a  p-irtiniiir  iii  winch  Sp'iin  actually  labors  under 
iiriturnl  di>ri(iv;iijtri2*^'S.  fri'Tii  \'ii'-  M^Mnictrd  navi<Tati«m  of  it:3  rivers,  and 
its  Imiij  and  >l«.M'p  chiiu-  of  m-'untiin*.  A  lew  U>cal  canals,  it  is  true, 
exist:  hut  they  ar^  p'ir«ly  I'l'-s!.  Tli»'  nn.in  rorids  maintained  by  govern- 
ment hetweeii  Mndrid  and  \\if'  f.\iif-T  jr»*-i  citie:*  are  c^iod,  but  the  most  of 
the  other  coniniunir  itii.n-  :ir"  n'^re  trick*,  worn  hy  the  feet  of  mules, 
which  are  chiefly  e!nplo\«-d  m  ih.*  cimvevance  of  ^oods. 

Of  the  divisions  of  Sp-iin,  t*  f'  mo«i  prominent  are  into  kingdoms  and 
principalities,  e:icli  of  whirh.  t  *ome  peri-ni  of  its  eventful  history,  enjoyed 
an  indopen<lent  exi*t<!ir".  ir.  .'ijh  tliev  :ire  n«iw  inerned  into  one  iove- 
reiirntv.  More  recently  il."  r..'jiitr\  has  hron  >p;it  into  a  number  of  smaller 
de)):irtinents  or  juriMlirtii.nu :  hut  the  iTi;;inal  di^tinction  into  kingdoms 
heini;  founded  upon  nriturnl  iirnii'-.  and  nnintained  hy  feelings  and  impres- 
sions derived  from  former  ind' |nTidenre,  is  still  the  moM  interesting.  The 
followiii;;  t:ihles  exhihit  the  di\i«ions  rind  subdivisiims,  with  the  extent  and 
population  of  each,  as  puhli>hed  in  a  decree,  3d  August,  1837,  with  the 
names  of  the  principal  towns  in  each  : 
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Table  of  the  Fortt-xiii  b  Protihcks  op  Spaih,  with  their  Area  and  Population,  and  the 
Damea  of  tbeir  principal  towna:— 

Sf.ali.        tktm.  OUiu  mU  Tqwhb, 

L  NcwCAtma. 

1,315 389,196.  .Madbid,  Florida,  Cua  del  Campo,  0«iafe,  Loj^«ii,  Chinch<m,  Akala 

de  Ilenarrs,  Colmeuar,  EI  Kieurial. 
1,946....  159,044.. Guadalaxara  or  Guadalajartt,  Sijfucuza,  Brihueffo.  Tr'llo,  Molioa. 

Toledo 8,774.... 376,953.. Toledo,  A raqjues.  Ocana,  Cooaucgra,  MudridcjuA,  Talavera  de  la 

Reyna  (Uuaeo'a  Talavera.^ 

faM^a 11.304 334,583.  .Cueosa,  Requena,  Sao  Clement^  IIuot'>. 

dadil  RaaJ 7,543...  377,788.. Ciudad  Real,  Almaden.  Aliuaffm.  Manzanarep,  Val  de  Penai,  AlokO- 

dovar,  El  Vifo,  Calatrava,  Nucfetra  Seiiora  de  Guodalnpe. 
%  OLDCAanLB. 

>oi|na 1  C334,407.  .Burgoe,  Araodade  Duero,  Ijitmia. 

Lofrono. >     7,674. .  <  147,7|H. .  lAtynino,  Cnlahnrra,  Alfuro,  A|;rcda,  Ezcaniy,  Ilaro. 

~   r. J  C  166,730.  .Saotander,  Laredo,  Sanlillana,  Saiitona,  Ekpinoaa. 

3.696 4:14,635.. Oviedo,  Avile«,  Gijon,  Navia. 

4.U76 1 15,619. .Soria,  0«ma. 

rio 3,466 134.854.. Sofrovia,  San  lUlnfonMi,  or  La  Graija. 

Avilo 3,569 137,903.. Avila,  Medina  del  Canii>o,  Arevalu,  PenaranJa. 

&,ef94 367.43d.. Lron,  Attorga,  Suhaguu,  Puttferada,  Bembire,  Rueda. 

1,733 14:^,491.. Palcncia,  ToniURmadu,  Saldana,  Cervera,  Carrion. 


▼riladolid 3,379 164,647.. Vallodolid.  Medina,  del  Rio  Seco,  Tnrde^illu■,  Peimfiel. 


5,036. 
3,563. 


.  .310.314.  .Suluinanca,  Suu  Ksievaii  de  la  Sierra,  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  Bcjar,  Etp«|^ 
..1 50,435.. Zainora,  Toro,  Fcrmotelle,  Morales,  Bcnavcnte.  Monbuey,  Pueblada 


&  Gaucxa. 


Sauabria. 


1 


... 

•  •  •  •   ^ 


::;} 


(  435,670.  .Coruna,  Santiago  de  Compoitella,  Muroa,  Padroo.  Bctanzoa,  FerroL 
|K  007     J  357.373.  .Lu){0,  Mondoncdo,  Ril)adeo. 
i9,Kfi..  <  3i9,03«J..()ri-o»e,  Ribadavia.  Monterey,  Oencia. 

[ 360,003.. Pontevcdra,  Tuy,  Bayona,  Vigo. 

{ 316,633.. Bad^og,  Albuquerque,  Xcrea,  de  loa  Cavolleros,  Oliveo^,  Zafra, 
Mcrida,  LIcrena.  Cabezadn  Buey. 
331,398.. Cacercii,  Cazur  de,  Cacore*,  Alcantara,  Vole 


9l  Ajtsalusia. 
Hwlre. 


TrujilloorTruxillo. 


loncia,  Placencia,  Ceria, 


OgrdovA. 


6l  GaiKADA. 

Otiaarta \ 


'367,303.. Seville,  Guailalcanul, Cazalla,  Conatontina,  Utrera,  Cormuna,  Ecijo, 
Owuutt,  E«trpa. 
8  QgQ        133,470.. Iluelvn,  Ayamontn,  Mo^uer,  Palos,  Niebl.i,  Ararenx 
•  'i  334,7u:J..Ca(li».  Xcrc»  de  la  Fronler.i,  San  Fprnuulo,  Caracca,  Puerto  Real, 

Alcdiua  Sidouio,  Puerto  di' Santa  Maria,  Arcm  de  la  Frontera, 
Rota,  San  Lucarde  Barruineilu.  Tarifa,  AI|reziraf^  Sun  Roque> 
3I5,459..Cordi>ba  or  Cordova,  Ban.z.i,  Bujalancc,  Lucena,  Fuoule,  Ovojana, 

llinojowa,  Cnrlotu,  Muntillo,  Priogo. 
36,000. .Jaen,  Audujar,  Linarod,  Alcalala  Real,  Bcaza,  Buylen,  Uheda. 


4,159. 
4,603. 


ITalehcia. 


I 376,974.. Granada,  Alhama.  Luja  or  Loza,  Ugijar,  IIucKcar,  Baza,  Guadiz,  Al- 
munucar,  .Motril,  Turvi^icon. 
33-1,789.. A Imeria,  Adra,  Ualias,  .Mujocur.  Vaicz  c1  rubio,  Valez  cl  Blanco. 
338,443.. Malaga,  MarU'Ila,  Velez  Alalaga,  Ronda,  Grozalcino,  Auiequerti 
Arcliidoua,  Estcpona. 


Cwrton^e-la- 
plm. 


7,683. 


Iftaeaui, 


\     7.877..  J 


Si  Cataluka,  (Catolonia.) 


' 451,685. .Valencia, Grao,  Chelva,  Liria,  Murviedro, Callera,  Alcira,  San  Felipe 
(Jutiva.)  Monte.oa. 

318,444.. Alicuiit,  Onteniente,  Denia,  Gandla,  Aleoy,  Orihuola,  Monovar, 
Elcho,  KIda. 

199,038.. Contcilon  de  la  Plan.i.  Segorbe,  Alcora,  Vinaroz,  Boniiicarlo,  Villa- 
real,  Peniscol-t,  Morella. 

380,694.. Murria,  Carthnfrono,  Lorca,  Archonn,  Alhama  Caravoco,  Molina, 
Moratailo.  Totano. 

180,703.. Albacetc,  Chinchilla,  Hdliii,  Villeno,  Almanza,  Alcaraz 


13,180. 


^Aiiooif. 

te£':::!  '*•'" 

N-  Ratabib...    3,450 
,1L  QmrotcoA. 

1.063. 

1,367. 

033. 

Bauamio  Iilanm. 

1,757. 

I^Cmuit  IiLAiros  AS90. 


'443,473.. Barcelona,  Villafranca  do  Panadcs,  Igualada,  Manrosa,  Monserrat 

Mularu,  Tarra»B,  Vich. 
833,477.. Tar rnKona,  Reu*.  Vails,  Tortma,  AlfaqunN  or  San  Carlos. 
151r)32..l«cri(la,  Coriera.  Sobona,  Cardonn,  Urgel. 
314,150.. Uerona.  Santa  Maria dc  Arcnn,  Figuoras,  Flosan,  Olot,  Ripoll,  Caa- 

lillo  de  Ainpuriat. 


t304.A33..ZarnpozB  (Saragosia),  Daroca,  Calatuyud,  Taraxona. 
^314,H74..iIuPKCn,  Jaca.  Barbai^lro,  Aynrbo,  Mcquincuza. 
C314,9ii^..Trrupl,  Alcnniz, (?a«pe.  Alburrarin. 
.331 ,736.. Pamplona,  E«tclla,  Tudelii,  Corclla.Tafdlla. 


6«i| 


TS^ 


«•«■«■ 


. .  67.533.. Vittoria,  El  Cie;;o,  Sulvutierra,  Orduna. 

.. .lll,4:fti.. Bilbao, Homorrowtro,  Portu^riilcte,  Diiranj^o. 

. ..104,491.. Sau  Snbahtian,  FuiMitu  Rabbia,  (Fontarabia),  Mondrniron.  Loa  Pa»> 

HiigcK,  Plucp.nria,  Tolosa,  Vpr^nra,  Onato,  Ernoiii,  Secure. 
..339,I97..P%lma,Maniicor  Pollenza,  Soller,  Fulaiiicho,  in  Majorca;  Ciudadela 

and  Malion,  in  Minorca;  Iviga  or  Ibiza. 
. .  .199,950.  .Lag una,  Santa  Cruz,  Los  Palma«,Urotavu,  Ac 


187,S88..18,194,573 
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Few  of  the  cities  of  Spain  are  sufficiently  important  to  demand  extended 
description,  and  fewer  have  any  relation  to  the  external  affairs  of  the  countrj 
Their  excellencies  are  found  chiefly  in  the  imagination,  and  grandiloqueDt 
eulogies  of  the  enthusiastic  natives.  They  have  histories,  however,  trolj 
heroic,  and  full  of  interest. 

Madrid,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  some  sandhills  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the 
Manzanares,  about  2,200  feet  abonre  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  latitude  40^  25^ 
T  N.,  and  longitude  3^  33'  8^'  west,  being  near  the  centre  of  the  kingdom. 
It  is  nearly  8  miles  in  circuit,  of  a  compact  form,  contains  aboot  8,000 
houses,  140  churches,  chapels,  oratories  and  other  religious  houses;  18 
hospitals,  13  colleges,  15  academies,  15  public  libraries,  6  prisons,  15  granite 
gates,  85  squares  and  piazzas,  and  50  public  wells,  which  supply  excellent 
water,  brought  from  the  mountains  30  miles  distant.  The  modern  part  of 
the  town  is  fine,  and  the  Calle  de  Alcala  is  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  streets 
in  Europe,  and  is  the  only  fine  street  in  Madrid.  The  Royal  Palace  is  i 
large  square  pile  of  buildings,  each  of  its  fronts  being  470  feet  in  length  by 
160  in  height,  all  built  of  white  stone,  enclosing  a  court  of  140  feet  square, 
and  is  fitted  up  with  the  greatest  magnificence.  The  picture  gallery  is  also 
another  fine  building.  Every  Spaniard  is  proud  of  the  Prado  of  Madrid. 
It  consists  of  a  spacious  walk  of  about  two  miles  in  length  on  the  east  side 
of  the  city,  adorned  with  rows  of  trees  and  several  fountains,  and  is  the 
great  resort  of  all  ranks  and  classes  in  the  evenings.  There  are  also  two 
promenades  on  the  west  side,  very  fine,  but  not  so  celebrated.  Madrid  has 
three  theatres  and  several  scientific  and  literary  institutions,  among  which 
are  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy,  the  Royal  Academy  of  History,  and  the 
Estudios  Reales  de  San  Isidro,  a  kind  of  university  with  16  professors. 
The  population  is  variously  stated  at  170,000  to  225,000.  Madrid  is  pro- 
bably the  most  expensive  capital  in  Europe,  being  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
sterile  country,  where  there  is  no  pasture  land,  no  rivers,  scarcely  any 
gardens,  and  no  easy  communication  with  the  sea,  or  with  any  distant  or 
more  productive  provinces ;  notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  the  markets 
are  well  supplied. 

Madrid  has  no  suburbs — a  hundred  yards  from  the  gates  all  is   desert. 
The  Escurial,  one  of  the  Royal  Palaces,  is  situated  in  a  desert  at  the  foot 
of  the  Sierra  de  Guadarama,  34  miles  west  of  Madrid,  and  3,683  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.     It  consists  of  a  monastery  and  a  palace,  forming  together 
a  stupendous  mass  of  buildings,  surpassing  in  its  external  decorations  any- 
thing of  the  kind  elsewhere  to  be  found.     The  Escurial  was  built  by  King 
Philip  II.  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  at  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin,  which 
he  gained  in  1557  ;  and  consists  of  a  number  of  square  courts  built  in  the 
form  of  a  gridiron  in  honor  of  San  Lorenzo,  the  martyr  to  whose  intercession 
he  ascribed  his  success,  and  who  is  said  to  have  been  roasted  to  death  on 
an  instrument  of  that  kind.     It  contains  the  splendid  mausoleum  of  the 
Austrian  and  Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  a  fine  collection  of  pictures,  a  rich 
library,  and  a  college.     It  is  said  to  contain  51    bells,  48  wine  cellars,  80 
stair  cases,  73  fountains,  8  organs,  12,000  windows  and  doors,  1,860  rooms, 
1,500  oil   paintings  and  fresco  paintings,  which  if  brought  together  would 
form  a  square  of  1,106  feet.     The  circumference  of  the  building  is  4,800 
feet  or  a  little  more  than  a  mile.     The  palaces  of  San  Ildefonzo  and  Aranjuez 
are  also  fine  buildings  ;  the  first  on  a  recess  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
other  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus. 

Toledo,  the  ancient  capital,  and  yet  the  see  of  the  ecclesiastical  primate, 
is  situated  on  an  elevation  nearly  surrounded  by  the  Tagus,  40  miles  south- 
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from  Madrid.  The  city  is  old,  ill-built,  and  in  decay,  but  still  possesses 
•ome  remains  of  its  ancient  grandeur  in  the  Alcazar,  the  palace  of  the 
Moorish  kings,  and  its  cathedral,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent 
Gothic  temples  in  existence,  with  a  treasury  in  gold,  silver  and  jewels,  valued 
at  $47,000,000.  It  is  served  by  40  canons,  50  prebendaries  and  50  chap- 
lains. There  are  58  other  churches,  and  36  convents  and  monasteries. 
Toiedo  is  a  very  hot-bed  of  priests,  attracted  thither  by  the  honey  of  the 
temple.  Near  the  city  is  the  celebrated  manufactory  of  **  Toledo  blades." 
Population,  15,000.  The  revenue  of  the  archbishop  was  formerly  $350,000 
a  year,  but  has,  alas !  in  these  degenerate  times,  fallen  off  to  about  8300,000. 
The  pec^le  are  very  poor.  Valladolid  was  formerly  a  flourishing  city,  but 
n  now  much  decayed.  It  has  a  university  with  8  colleges,  and  is  the  seat 
of  the  royal  chancery  of  Castile  and  Leon.  There  is  also  a  royal  chateau, 
the  birthplace  of  several  of  the  kings  of  Spain,  and  a  magnificent  cathedral 
Santander  is  a  flourishing  seaport  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  connected  with 
the  interior  by  a  superb  road.     Population,  20,000. 

CoRUNNA  is  a  flourishing  commercial  and  fortified  town,  with  one  of  the 
beat  harbors  in  Spain,  and  23,000  inhabitants,  a  great  part  of  whom  are 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  linen,  hats  and  cordage.  Near  it 
are  Setanzos,  a  small  town,  with  a  good  harbor  and  considerable  trade, 
noted  for  its  fisheries  and  light  wines ;  and  Ferrol,  one  of  the  three  great 
naTal  arsenals  of  Spain,  with  a  very  fine  natural  harbor,  defended  by  for- 
midable batteries.  It  has  also  a  school  of  navigation  and  13,000  inhabitants. 
Sapt  Sebastian,  in  Guipuscoa,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  It  with- 
stood the  memorable  siege  of  the  British  army  in  1813,  when  it  was  taken 
by  storm  and  laid  in  ashes.  It  has  since  been  entirely  rebuilt  on  a  regular 
^an,  and  is  now  one  of  the  finest  towns  in  the  country.  Population,  9,000. 
VrrroRiA,  the  chief  town  of  Alava,  is  a  fine  city,  on  an  island  plain,  1,777 
feet  elevated  above  the  sea.  It  is  celebrated  for  a  great  victory  gained  in 
June,  1813,  by  the  British  and  Portuguese  over  the  French  army.  Population, 
2y000.  BiLBOA,  the  capital  of  Biscay,  is  one  of  the  most  commercial  towns 
in  the  kingdom.  It  is  the  great  entrepot  of  Spanish  wool  for  exportation. 
Pamplona,  the  capital  of  Navarre,  is  a  gloomy,  ill-built  episcopal  city,  and 
one  of  the  principal  fortresses  of  Spain.  Tudela  is  a  commercial  city  on 
the  Ebro,  with  a  population  of  8,000. 

Saraoossa,  an  archiepiscopal  city,  is  located  on  the  Ebro,  which  divides 

it  into  two  parts,  connected  by  a  bridge  of  seven  wide  arches.     It  is  the 

residence  of  the  Captain  General  of  Arragon,  and  the  seat  of  an  Audiencia 

Real.     It  has  several  scientific  and  literary  institutions.     The  fine  church 

of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Pilar  is  celebrated  for  its  sanctuary,  which  attracts  a 

great  number  of  pilgrims.     Its  churches  formerly  surpassed  in  riches  and 

magnificence  all  the  other  churches  of  Spain ;  but  most  of  them,  as  well  as 

the  other  baildings,  were  greatly  injured  during  the  memorable  siege  which 

it  sustained  against  the  French  in  1808.     Population,  43,000. 

Barcelona,  the  capital  of  Catalonia,  a  large  and  tine  city,  is  situated  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  contains  120,000  inhabitants,  nil  en- 
giged  in  trade  or  manufactures.  It  is  surrounded  by  fortifications,  on 
which  there  is  a  delightful  promenade ;  besides,  there  is  the  Rambla, 
•Wcely  inferior  to  the  Boulevards  of  Paris.  The  city  was  founded  by 
Hunilcar  Barcas,  a  Carthagenian  general,  in  230  before  Christ,  and  from 
him  derives  its  name.  Twenty-six  miles  from  Barcelona  is  Montserrat,  a 
''Vged  mountain,  containing  a  magnificent  Benedictine  convent  and  a 
Bnniber  of  hermitages. 
Vol.  n.  13 
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Valencia,  on  the  Guadalquiver,  lies  in  a  fertile  and  delightful  valley,  and 
18  one  of  the  most  industrious  towns  in  Spain.  Population,  6<»,000.  MuR- 
ciA  is  a  lar^e  city  on  the  Segura,  with  a  fine  cathedral,  an  episcopal  palace, 
and  five  colleges,  &.c.,  and  <i6,000  inhabitants ;  and  Gsanaba  is  situated  on 
the  Garro,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Xenil,  in  a  plain  renowned  for  its 
beauty  and  fertility,  2,314  feet  abofe  the  level  of  the  sea.  Granada  was  the 
capital  of  the  last  Moorish  kingdom  in  Spain,  and  still  contains  the  palace 
of  their  kings,  the  famous  Alhaflobra,  which  is  reckoned  one  of  the  finest 
existing  specimens  of  Moorish  architecture,  and  the  Xeneralite,  their  pleas- 
ure-house, but  no  description  can  convey  to  the  reader  any  just  idea  of 
these  buildings.  The  cathedral,  also  a  fine  building,  contains  the  tombs  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  conquerors  of  Granada,  of  their  daughter  Jo- 
anna, the  first  queen  of  Spain,  and  of  her  husband,  the  Archduke  of  Austrii. 
Malaga,  so  famous  for  its  grapes,  wines,  almonds,  and  other  fruits,  is  a 
fortified  city  south-west  of  Granada,  on  the  coast.  It  carries  on  a  flourishing 
commerce,  and  has  a  population  of  60,000. 

Seville  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Europe,  and  ia  still  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  important  in  Spain.  Its  public  buildings  are  most 
magnificent.  It  was  formerly  the  great  entrepdt  of  Spanish  commerce  with 
America,  but  though  the  Guadalquiver  is  still  navigable  up  to  the  city,  yet 
the  trade  has  disappeared,  and  now  consists  chiefly  of  the  export  of  oranges, 
with  which  about  40  vessels  are  annually  dispatched. 

Cadiz,  built  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  promontory  projected  into  the  sea 
from  the  Isla  de  Leon,  is  a  large  sea-port  city.  Nature  and  art  have  con- 
tributed to  render  it  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe.  The  tongue 
of  land  by  which  it  is  joined  to  the  island  is  about  five  miles  long,  and  in  some 
parts  only  from  200  to  300  yards  broad.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Ca- 
diz the  tongue  is  crossed  by  a  magnificent  fortress  called  the  Cortadura, 
erected  in  1812,  and  which  presents  a  formidable  range  of  batteries,  mount- 
ed by  140  guns.  Before  entering  Cadiz  another  strong  battery  must  be 
passed,  so  that  the  city  may  be  considered  as  almost  impregnable  from  the 
land  side.  The  buildings  of  Cadiz  are  generally  good  and  commodious, 
but  the  chief  charm  of  the  city  is  found  in  the  delightful  promenade  its  ram- 
part? afford.  There  are  few  objects  curious  to  visit,  no  antiquities,  and  few 
buildings  worthy  of  notice.  The  principal  of  these  are  two  cathedrals,  the 
old  one  remarkable  for  nothing  but  its  treasures  and  relics ;  and  the  new 
one  chiefly  interesting  for  a  long  time  as  a  splendid  ruin.  It  was  begun 
more  than  a  century  ago,  and  was  intended  to  be  in  the  most  gorgeous  style 
of  the  composite  order,  but  the  funds  intended  for  its  erection  failed  or  were 
diverted  to  other  purposes,  and  the  work  was  falling  rapidly  to  decay — it  is 
now  in  progress  to  completion,  the  bishop  having  for  many  years  devoted 
his  revenues  to  this  purpose.  The  city  contains  3,789  houses,  223  streets, 
34  piazzas,  28  churches,  30  public  buildings,  5  gates,  and  two  theatres. 
The  population  amounts  to  59,000.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Ca- 
diz is  the  sea-port  town  of  Puerto  dk  Santa  Maria,  with  18,000  inhabit- 
ants ;  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Guadalete,  and  a  few  miles  inland,  the  town 
of  Xeres,  or  Xeres  de  la  Frontera,  with  34,000  inhabitants ;  the  latter 
celebrated  for  the  manufacture,  and  the  former  for  the  export,  of  sherry  wine. 
The  annual  average  exported  in  183.5-'6-'7  was  28,657  butts,  each  con- 
taining 690  bottles, — altogether  17,176,200  bottles,  or  1,431,350  dozens. 
Great  part  of  the  wine  is  exported  to  America,  and  yet  the  total  amount  ex- 
ported 15  below  the  consumption  of  England  alone  !  Xeres  is  also  celebrated 
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m  the  place  where  Rodrigo,  the  last  Gothic  king  of  Spain,  was  defeated 
and  killed  by  the  Moorish  invaders,  in  A.  D.  771. 

Gibraltar  is  an  inconsiderable  town  of  some  12,000  inhabitants,  built 
upon  the  west  side  of  Moant  Caipe,  one  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  which 
riaes  abruptly  from  the  sea  to  the  height  of  1 ,4;)9  feet,  and  is  defended  at 
erery  accessible  point  by  formidable  batlerie?.  The  mountain  extends 
nearly  three  miles  in  length  from  north  to  soath,  and  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  in  its  greatest  breadth,  terminating  in  the  sea  at  Europa  Point,  and 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  flat,  sandy  isthmus,  1 ,000  yards  wide,  but 
only  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  south  and  east  sides  form  a 
line  of  almost  perpendicular  precipices,  but  the  south  and  west  sides  fall  in 
ragged  slopes,  with  occasional  flats  or  terraces.  It  derives  its  name  from 
Tarek,  a  Moorish  generhl,  who  first  built  a  fort  here  in  the  8th  century. 
It  was  recovered  from  the  Moors  in  1462  by  the  Spaniards,  from  whom,  in 
taniy  it  was  taken  in  1704  by  the  English,  who  have  retained  it  ever  since. 
It  18  now  so  completely  fortified  as  to  be  deemed  impregnable,  and  has  always  a 
garrison  of  about  3,000  British  troops.  The  least  accessible  parts  of  the 
mountain  are  peopled  by  a  colony  of  monkeys,  the  only  animals  of  the  kind 
in  Europe,  except  their  moustachoed  confreres  of  the  British  military; 
they  are  protected  by  government,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  may 
act  as  powder  monkeys  on  special  occasions. 

CoRDOTA  is  a  large,  ill-built  and  decaying  city,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Gnadalquiver.  It  was  once  the  capital  of  the  Mahomedan  dominions  in 
Spain,  and  stiU  retains  a  splendid  monument  of  their  wealth  and  taste  in  the 
great  Mosque,  once  reckoned  second  only  to  that  of  Mecca,  but  now  con- 
verted into  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral.  In  759  it  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained 300,000  inhabitants,  but  in  this  once  thronged  city  scarcely  20,000 
are  now  resident,  and  those  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture ;  for,  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  trifling  manufacture  of  linen,  there  is  no  trade  of 
any  kind.  The  want  of  space  compels  an  omission  of  other  towns  remark- 
aUe  in  a  number  of  points. 

THE    CANARY    ISLANDS. 

Tbr8B  islands,  though  usually  considered  as  belonging  to  Africa,  form, 
nerertheless,  one  of  the  provinces  of  Spain.     They  are  situated  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  Africa,  about  900  miles  from  Cadiz,  between  27^  and  30^ 
N.  latitude,  and  between  13^  and  19^  W.  longitude.     The  principal  islands 
of  the  groupe   are  Gran  Canaria,  TenerifTe,  Palma,  Gomera,  Hiero,  or 
Ferro,  Fuerte  Ventura,  Lanzarote,  Graciosa,  Alcgranza,  Santa  Clara,  Lobos 
and  Rocca.      They  are  all  of  volcanic  formation,  hilly  and  rugged,  and 
their  coasts  oflen  precipitous.      The  mountain  ridge,  EI  Cumbre,  in  Gran 
Cinaria,  is  6,648  feet ;  Sancillo  on  the  same  island,  6,070  feet ,    and  the 
?eak  of  TenerifTe  raises  its  snow-capt  summit  to  the  height  of  12,042  feet 
abofe  the  level  of  the  sea.     But  the  eastern  islands  of  Fucrtc  Ventura  and 
Liniarote  are  almost  as  dry  and  sandy  as  the  neighboring  coast  of  Africa. 
Luzarote  is  mountainous,  volcanic,  and  has  many  extinct  craters.     Fuerte 
TeDtora  is,  on  the  contrary,  less  mountainous  than  any  of  the  others.     Their 
priacipal  articles  of  produce  arc  wine,  barilla  and  orchilla,  which  form  con- 
liderable  articles  of  export.      They  enjoy  a  delightful  and  very  equable 
dimate,  but   are  subject  occasionally  to  severe  droughts,  which,   more 
pvticalarly  in  the  eastern  islands,  last  occasionally  for  two  or  three  years. 
ii  1837  the  population  amounted  to  199,150,  but  since  that  period  large 
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numbers  have  emigrated  to  South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  probiblj 
50,000,  so  that  the  population  must  be  reduced  bj  so  many. 

These  islands  were  known  to  the  ancients  as  the  Fortunate  Islands ;  bat 
were  almost  forgotten  till  the  14th  or  15th  centuries,  when  they  were  r&> 
discovered  and  conquered  by  the  Spaniards,  a(\er  a  brave  resistance  by  the 
original  possessors,  the  **  Guaodies,"  who  are  now  completely  extinct^ 
though  some  of  their  mummies  or  dried  bodies  are  still  preserved. 

The  principal  towns  are  Laguna,  8,000  inhabitants,  Santa  Cruz,  9,000^ 
and  Orotava,  in  TenerifTe ;  Cuidad  de  las  Palmas  in  Gran  Canaria,  a  large, 
handsome  town,  with  18,000  inhabitants,  and  Santa  Maria  de  Betancuria, 
in  Fuerte  Ventura.  Alegranza,  the  north-eastern  point  of  the  Canaries,  is 
a  small  island,  consisting  of  a  mass  of  lava  and  cinders,  rising  999  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  forming  a  well-defined  crater  two-thirds  of  a  mile  across, 
the  bottom  being  cultivated  for  barilla. 

The  history  of  Spain  dates  far  back  into  the  past.  The  first  settlers  of 
this  ancient  kingdom  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  descendants  of  Tubal 
Cain,  the  fifth  son  of  Japheth.  The  Phcenicians  and  Carthagenians  succes- 
sively planted  colonies  on  the  coast,  and  the  Romans  for  a  considerable 
period  held  the  whole  country.  It  was  here  that  some  of  the  mightiest 
efforts  of  Hannibal  were  displayed.  On  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
the  country  was  over-run  by  the  barbarians — the  Vandals,  the  Alans,  and 
the  Suevi.  It  was  afterwards  subdued  by  the  Viso-goths,  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  present  monarchy.  The  Moorish  dominion  over  the 
southern  portion  of  Spain  lasted  from  A.  D.  1091  to  1492,  when  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  drove  them  from  their  strongholds.  Spain  now  discovered 
America,  and  planted  her  colonies ;  few,  however,  at  this  day  remain  to  her. 
Portugal  was  about  this  time  annexed,  but  after  a  captivity  of  GO  years, 
again  regained  its  independence.  The  French  Revolution,  and  the  events 
which  succeeded  it,  prostrated  this  country,  and  all  the  power,  glory  and 
wealth  it  attained  from  the  time,  of  the  first  sole  monarchs,  vanished,  li  is 
now  the  scene  of  recurring  revolts,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  are  only 
repressed  by  the  sword.  No  country  in  the  world  exhibits  such  a  revolting 
absolutism  as  the  monarchy  of  Spain,  nor  is  there  any  people  less  capable  of 
exercising  aright  the  liberties  every  man  ought  to  enjoy. 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  PORTUGAL. 

This  state  is  composed  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Portugal  and  Algarve; 
the  former  of  which  derives  its  name  from  a  place  named  "  Cal^,"  beside 
which  there  was  constructed  a  harbor  called  **  Puerto  de  Cale,"  afterwards 
contracted  to  *'  Portugal."  This  port  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  present 
city  of  Oporto,  around  which  the  original  kingdom  was  spread.  Don 
Alonzo,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  having  conquered  the  province  from  the 
Moors,  bestowed  it,  with  his  daughter  in  marriage,  upon  Don  Henriquez,  a 
grandson  of  the  first  Duke  of  Burgundy  ;  and  his  son,  Don  Alonzo  Hen- 
riquez, afler  a  great  victory  over  the  Moors,  in  11^,  was  proclaimed  king 
by  his  army  on  the  battle-field,  and  he  and  his  successors  ever  afler  renounc — 
ing  all  subjection  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  gradually  extended  their  coa.— 
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qaests  floothward,  until  the  kingdom  reached  its  present  limits.  AI- 
garre,  Arabiei  "Al-Garbh,"  (the  west,)  originally  extended  from  Cape 
§t  Vincent  to  Almeria,  in  Granada,  and  comprehended  likewise  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  Africa,  on  which  account  the  sovereigns  of  Portugal  used  to 
assume  the  title  of  Kings  of  the  Algar?es,  on  both  sides  of  the  sea,  though 
ihej  never  really  possessed  more  than  a  small  corner  of  the  African  conti- 
nenL 

The  existing  kingdom  is  situated  between  36^  55'  and  42^^  13'  north 
latitude,  and  6^  15^  and  8^  55'  west  longitude.  Length,  350  miles- 
width,  143  miles;  area,  34,500,  or,  according  to  some,  3G,596  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Galicia ;  on  the  east  by  Leon,  Estre- 
madura  and  Andalusia;  and  on  the  west  and  south  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
The  coast  line  of  the  kingdom  measures  nearly  500  miles.  The  northern 
coast  is  at  first  low,  but  aflerwards  becomes  rugged  and  steep  ;  in  Beira,  it 
becomes  again  flat,  sandy  and  marshy ;  in  Estremadura,  it  is  in  one  part 
oteep,  in  another  almost  a  dead  level,  and  very  unsafe ;  and  in  Alemtejo,  it 
is  low,  and  beset  with  rocks  and  shallows.  At  Cape  St.  Vincent,  in  Al- 
ffarve,  it  is  high  and  rocky ;  but  to  the  eastward  sinks  into  low,  sandy 
•eserts. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  that  of  the  peninsula  generally,  and 
bas  been  heretofore  described.  The  surface  is  greatly  diversified  by  moun- 
tain and  valley,  and  affords  many  romantic  and  picturesque  scenes.  The 
soil,  for  the  most  part,  is  light  and  shallow,  but  well-adapted  to  vine-culture 
and  frait-trees ;  and  when  sufficiently  irrigated,  is  productive  of  the  finest 
crops  of  grain.  The  climate  is  delicious  and  very  healthy ;  and  Lisbon  is 
lamous  as  a  resort  for  invalids,  whose  diseases  are  benefitted  by  equality 
and  geniality  of  warmth  and  moisture.  From  regions  buried  under  the 
dominion  of  frost  and  snows,  a  short  voyage  conveys  them  to  blue,  clear 
skies,  and  a  balmy  atmosphere,  perfumed  by  the  orange  and  a  thousand 
flowers,  and  blooming  in  eternal  spring. 

The  vegetable  and  mineral  products  are  similar  in  every  respect  to  those 
of  Spain,  in  the  same  latitudes ;  and  every  kind  of  fruit,  the  orange  and 
the  lemon— citrons,  figs,  almonds,  melons  and  peaches,  grow  spontaneously. 
The  wines  of  Portugal  are  generous,  and  esteemed  among  the  best  of  Eu- 
rope. Few  forests  of  any  considerable  extent  exist ;  but  of  all  the  trees, 
the  cork-tree  is  the  most  abundant,  and  forms  woods  of  vast  extent.  The 
animals  are  also  those  peculiar  to  the  whole  peninsula ;  but  the  horse  is  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Spain,  while  the  mules  are  strong,  hardy,  and  sure-footed. 

The  Portuguese  are  of  the  same  origin  with  a  large  portion  of  the  people 
of  Spain,  and  speak  a  dialect  of  the  same  language ;  but  they  cherish  a 
deep-rooted  antipathy  to  their  neighbors,  and  exhibit   in  many  points  a 


iud's  vices,  and  you  have  the  Portuguese  character.'  "  The  morals  of  the 
utioa  are  indeed  low,  nor  is  there  any  immediate  prospect  of  amendment. 
The  Portuguese  are  generally  a  robust,  though  far  from  an  industrious 
Bttioa;  they  are,  nevertheless,  enterprising  and  persevering,  patient  in 
idrenity,  excessively  attached  to  their  religion  and  customs,  and  generally 
RUm  a  high  sense  of  loyalty  to  their  sovereign,  and  of  submission  to  their 
firitaal  saperiors. 
The  Portuguese  sensibly  exhibit  the  effects  of  a  warm  diiaate  in  theii 
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dark  hues,  and  in  those  traits  of  national  character  usually  found  in  southern 
latitudes.  These  are  ardent  passions,  a  strong  propensity  to  revenge,  super- 
stition, indulgence  and  inane  contentment  But  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten, 
that  this  small  kingdom  had  a  period  of  enterprise  more  marked  than  that 
of  any  other  part  of  Europe,  when,  under  Emanuel  the  Great,  Yasco  de 
Gama  opened  to  Eurq>e  the  road  to  India,  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  assisted  his  compatriots  in  acquiring  immortal  honor.  Alber- 
querque  raised  the  glory  of  this  period  to  the  highest  renown,  and  the  poet 
Camoens  published  it  to  posterity.  Though  of  the  same  origin  with  the 
Spaniards,  the  Portuguese  exhibit  many  opposite  traits.  Almost  e?erj 
Spaniard  smokes ;  the  Portuguese  rarely  smoke,  but  most  of  them  take 
snuff.  None  of  the  Spaniards  will  use  a  wheelbarrow — none  of  the  PiHtn* 
guese  will  carry  a  burden.  The  one  says  it  is  only  fit  for  beasts  to  drtw 
carriages — the  other,  that  it  is  only  fit  for  beasts  to  carry  hardens. 

The  Portuguese  language  is  derived  from  a  Latin  source,  and  so  fv 
bears  an  affinity  to  those  of  Western  Europe  generally,  but  it  is  mixed  with 
many  Arabic  and  Gothic  words.  In  the  constructicm  of  its  sentences  it 
has  a  close  alliance  with  the  language  of  Castile,  bat  in  pronunciation  it  is 
less  guttural,  and  contains  many  words  which  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  itselt 
the  origin  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  trace,  though  it  is  probably  to  be  found 
among  some  of  the  tribes  on  the  coast  of  Barbary. 

Of  the  population  of  Portugal  in  early  times  we  have  no  ennmerationt. 
In  1798,  it  was  estimated  at  3,683,000 ;  in  1801,  another  estimate  made 
the  amount  2,931,930;  and  in  1836,  the  estimate  was  3,061,684 — showing 
an  increase  in  35  years  of  129,754.  It  is  now,  probably,  as  stated  in  a  for- 
mer table,  about  3,600,000.  The  distribution  of  the  people  in  1836,  was 
as  annexed  : 
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District  of  Lisbon 438,101 

Lamego 233^ 

Leira 117,144 

Portalegre 82.410 

Porto 229.055 

Santarem 174.489 

Vffla  BMd 16I.«» 

Yincemn 152.003 
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District  of  Aveiro 214,610 

Beira 98,519 

Braganfa 114,501 

Braga 308,576 

Oastello  Branco 91,444 

Coimhra 227,080 

Evora 77,593 

Faro 29,562 

Guarda 165,461 

Total 8.061,684 

Elementary  education  scarcely  has  an  existence  in  Portugal,  and  con- 
sequently the  people  of  the  middle  and  laboring  classes  are  lamentibljr 
ignorant.  In  the  higher  branches,  however,  the  provisions  are  liberal,  and 
Portugal  has  a  university  and  a  number  of  colleges  of  considerable  celebrity. 
Statistics  of  a  late  date  exhibited  the  following  :  The  university  of  Coimbrt, 
founded,  in  1279,  with  six  faculties,  a  preparatory  school,  and  attended  bf 
1 ,600  students ;  322  Latin  schools  ;  21  Greek  and  rhetorical  schoob ;  S7 
academies  for  rhetorical  and  moral  philosophy,  and  863  elementary  scbooli. 
The  total  number  of  scholars,  besides  those  of  the  university,  was  31^280. 
To  these  are  to  be  added  the  following  establishments :  the  marine  and 
royal  academy  of  Oporto ;  the  academy  at  Lisbon  ;  the  Lisbon  Royal  school 
for  engineering,  &c. ;  and  the  military  school  at  Luz,  near  the  capital.  At 
Lisbon  there  is  also  a  royal  college  for  nobles,  and  royal  schools  f<^  (^ 
Arabic  language,  drawing  architecture  and  statuary ;  an  institution  for  in- 
struction in  copper-plate  engraving ;  an  academy  for  music,  and  some  others. 
Surgery  is  taught  at  the  university  of  Coimbra,  and  in  several  royal  schools; 
at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  at  Lisbon,  and  in  Ho^taU  at  Oj^ito,  Elvas  antf 
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Clitraa.  There  are  also  several  academies  for  instruction  in  science, 
geography,  Portugaese  history,  marine  affairs,  navigation,  artillery,  and  foiw 
Cifications ;  an  institution  for  the  encouragement  of  science  and  literature 
at  Lisbon ;  an  academy  for  history  and  antiquities  at  Santarem,  and  an 
academy  for  scientific  instruction  at  Thomar.  There  are  neven  botanic 
gardens,  twelve  museums  of  natural  curiosities  open  to  the  public;  twelve 
collections  of  coins  and  other  antiquities,  eight  observatories,  a  royal  library 
at  Lisbon,  with  80,000  volumes,  and  ihe  university  library  at  Coimbra,  with 
60,000  volumes.  Such  are  the  means  of  educating  3,600,000  people  !  and 
even  of  these,  little  more  than  the  8G3  elementary  schools  are  available  to 
the  masses  !  We  have  no  statement  of  the  mode  of  instruction  adopted,  or 
whether  teaching  is  done  by  priests  or  laymen  ;  the  probability,  however,  is 
that  ihe  whole,  as  in  all  Roman  Catholic  countries,  is  entrusted  to  the  for- 
mer, and  it  is  as  probable  that  the  chief  efforts  ot  these  spiritual  shepherds 
are  directed  rather  to  manufacture  good  Catholics  than  efficient  scholars. 

The  Portuguese  were  formerly,  without  exception,  ignorant  and  bigotted 
Roman  Catholics,  addicted  to  superstition  and  intolerance,  and  for  many 
ages  the  whole  nation  well  deserved  the  appellation  bestowed  upon  their 
king,  of  his  '*  Most  Faithful  Majesty."  Other  religions  are  now  tolerated, 
bat  it  is  believed  that  as  yet  no  Portuguese  has  swerved  from  the  ancient 
ftith.  The  Patriarch  of  Lisbon  is  supreme  head  of  the  clergy,  besides  whom 
there  are  two  archbishops,  those  of  Braga  and  Evora,  and  14  bishops.  In 
1822  there  were  132  nunneries,  with  2,980  nuns,  and  346  monasteries,  with 
6,830  monks,  besid^  servants,  pupils  and  novices.  But  infidelity  has  now 
rped  the  place  of  ignorance  and  blind  devotion,  by  which  the  Portuguese 
especially  characterized,  and  by  the  constitution  no  male  religious 
hooses  are  permitted ;  the  regular  clergy  have  been  abolished  ;  the  monks 
ud  friars  have  been  driven  from  their  princely  mansions  to  live  on  a  small 
allowance,  and  their  estates  atid  revenues  have  been  confiscated  to  the  crown. 
The  secular  clergy,  the  only  class  now  allowed,  never  had  much  influence 
over  the  people,  and  even  the  little  they  had  is  now  almost  gone.  Still, 
Portagal  is  Catholic;  and,  blinded  by  ignorance  and  superstition,  will  long 
without  material  social  improvement. 


The  Spanish  insurrection,  which  broke  out  in   1820,  was  immediately 
IbDowed  by  a  similar  outbreak  in  Portugal,  and  an  extraordinary  Cortes 
tswmbled  and  proclaimed  a  constitution  like  that  which  Spain  promulgated 
IB  1612 — but  if  anything  rather  more  democratic,  for  it  admitted  only  one 
chamber,  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  and  invested  it  with  the  whole  legisla- 
tive and  a  great  part  of  the  executive  powers.     The  sovereign  retained  the 
Mf0,  but  a  subsequent  passage  of  any  act  confirmed  it  law  in  spite  of  the 
njd  dis^pro\  a1.     The  Cortes  was  also  its  own  master  as  far  as  prorogation 
or  diHolution  was  concerned.     This  constitution  was  overturned  by  Don 
Higoel,  three  years  afler,  and  in  May,  1823,  Don  John  VI.  protested  against 
dthii  had  been  enacted  under  its  sanction.     Af\er  the  death  of  John,  in 
18M,  Don  Pedro,  Emperor  of  Brazil,  abdicated  the  Portuguese  crown  in  favor 
of  Us  daughter  Dionna  Maria  da  Gloria,  and  gave  to  the  Portuguese  a  charter 
wUch  reestablished  the  ancient  Cortes.     According  to  this  act  the  legis- 
htife  power  is  vested  in  the  sovereign  and  the  chamber  of  deputies,  elected 
fa  periods  of  four  years  through  provincial  electoral  colleges,  chosen  pri- 
Mruy  by  the  people.     Don  Miguel,  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  regency 
Mag  the  minority  of  the  queen,  usurped  the  throne  and  declared  himself 
^  m  1828 ;  but  in  1833  Don  Pedro,  who  had  then  resigned  the  throne  of 
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^rtxii.  laii  -ecoFcred  that  of  Portugal  for  his  daughter,  and  restored  the  charter 
.1  I"rif>.  This,  however,  lasted  only  till  1836,  when  the  garrison  and  national 
^;xTii  )!*  Li:«bon  proclaimed  the  constitution  of  1820,  which  the  queen  was 
ouiiitvtfiied  to  accept  with  such  alterations  as  the  Cortes  might  thereafter 
aiane.  Portu^jral  is  thus,  in  writing,  a  very  limited  monarchy,  or  to  speak 
rnoi>?  correctly,  a  democratic  representative  republic,  with  an  hereditary 
cnief  iiia^^i^trate  exercising  the  functions  of  royalty  only  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  a  responsible  ministry. 

Pr^Hiuciive  industry  in  Portugal  is  yet  in  its  very  infancy.  Few  of  the 
iiiiprovt>ment5  uhich  other  nations  have  introduced  into  agriculture  have 
betMi  adopioii  by  the  Portuguese,  and  with  few  limited  sections,  the  kingdom 
rvMi'iiis  X  comparative  wilderness.  Cultivation,  however,  is  now  improv- 
ing. .i[id  iieuip  and  da\  are  raised  of  excellent  quality.  The  cereal  crops 
jp*  ^vMKTi.v  i^xni,  but  sudicient  is  not  grown  to  supply  the  consumption. 
W  If  :>  -.irLHiiiced  in  great  abundance,  chiefly  in  the  northern  provinces. 
T'u-  iiiiKLii  jveri:^  quantity  is  estimated  at  80,000  pipes  of  red  and  60,000 
pi(H-^  .H  Mtiice  wme.  t^tives  and  a  variety  of  fruits  are  produced,  and  oil 
u.*r!ii>  ill  irii^H>rt4nt  irtiole  for  biuh  home  use  and  foreign  consumption. 

K..>(i  lie  CarthoiCt^nians  and  Romans  worked  the  mines  of  Spain,  and 
^Hti  tiiii  Mi^er  to  sc>me  amount  appears  to  have  been  extracted.  Lead 
rtiitii-^  )a>o  oil;;  i>et*fi  wrought,  and  the  mines  of  Plumbago,  near  Alogadouro, 
Aiui  'JH'  !nui  :iii(K*»  near  Fi^Tueira  and  Torre  de  Moncorvo,  supply  con- 
Hiiii-i  i.M'  tiiiiiorti  K^\l  oxide  of  iron  occurs  in  Estremadura  and  Beira. 
litMi.  iiiiixsi.  IS  one  of  the  nnv^  abundant  minerals  i^  Portugal.  Copper 
^vt  >UN  KMr  ^^>v«ru\  tud  At  Couna  there  is  a  deposit  of  cinnabar.  Bismuth, 
,tiiii:iioa^  itiu  ir>^*(iio  ire  lound  in  different  places,  and  the  sands  of  some 
v4  •  lo  1 1  kci*^  sN^iit  till  ^'id  There  is  now  only  one  gold  mine,  that  of  Adissa, 
i«io  iiiin.t.  inx-ducnon  of  which,  however,  is  not  more  than  twenty  pounds 
H*. ;  II  r*io  cxmI  luiiK-^  of  Fifueira  and  Oporto  are  the  richest  in  the 
\  II  ;*:k';»>.  i  lo  t:e  vs'  ^Teit  idv intake  to  the  neighboring  towns.  Marbles  of 
^fvi  siiii*  Aro  1  >*.*  ;\'entifuK  but  the  state  of  internal  communication 
mix.-*  li  •.\s.»  oVfVnsne  to  jjne  encouragement  to  their  being  wrought, 
T'xv  .'..>  sui!o>  .trc  j'><*  found.  Valuable  building  stone  is  everywhere,  and 
iitt  luM^v*  .'vx:^  ot'  •f»)rit»'s  and  marcasiies,  potter's  and  common  clay,  and  salt 
|Mi<..  ii\'  uw\  \\\\\\  With  all  those  materials,  mining  does  not  occupy  more 
()i  III  \  w\\  iiiiiulred  (Hrrs<uis,  and  is  little  accounted  of  as  a  source  of  wealth 
l\t  tlio  II  tiion. 

riio  li^liiMioH  are  neirlocteti  in  a  similar  manner,  the  capabilities  of  which, 
il'  l»r«Mii;l»i  into  operation,  would  render  the  importation  of  fish,  an  item  of 
III!  nitvtii  Mrroinit  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  quite  unnecessary. 

'riiotij'li  ^niornlly  undrrruted  as  a  manufacturing  nation,  the  Portuguese  have 
Kt'iMv  no  iiitpnrtiint  manufactories.  Cottons,  woollens  and  linens  are  made 
III  ilillrinil  plare.s,  hut  the  best  goods  are  their  cambrics,  sheeting  and  table 
hhi'iin,  iiiiij  hrwiiii;  thronds.  Glass,  silk,  paper,  &c.,  enter  into  their  manu- 
hiiliiiT'i,  and  in  llir  workshops  of  Lisbon  every  description  of  articles  is 
niiMi>  Ml  ti*nn  fahricated.  The  Portuguese  are  very  skilful  in  gold  and  silver 
wot k.  ami  ilir  laMr  thry  display  in  cabinet  work  is  not  mean.  Generally 
■jinatiMiij,  lliry  manufacture  most  articles  of  ordinary  necessity  with  more  or 
||iO  «l«til 

Hltif^fi  lilt'  iii*piiroti(m  of  Portugal  and  Brazil,  the  commerce  of  the  country 
linn II  rnditcnd  to  a  mere  fraction  of  its  former  amount.     Political  eventa 
^Mi  iiiNlnrully  contributed  to  depress  its  commerce.    The  chief  article^ 
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of  export  are  wines,  fraits,  oil,  and  cork  and  other  woods ;  and  the  imports 
eonaiat  of  grain  and  salted  provisions,  live  stock,  dyes  and  drugs,  with  the 
metals,  timber,  tar,  pitcTi,  flax,  hemp,  silk,  d&c.  The  internal  trade  of  the 
country,  which  is  at  the  best  of  times  of  little  importance,  suflfers  much  from 
the  want  of  good  roads.  Canals  are  unknown,  and  the  rivers  are  almost 
onnavigable  from  obstruction — circumstances  tbat  will  continue  to  act  pre- 
judicially to  the  development  of  the  national  resources  of  the  country,  for 
there  is  no  probability  of  any  alteration  being  effected. 

In  1823,  Portugal,  with  the  Azores  and  Madeira,  was  divided  by  a  law  of 
the  Cortes  into  twelve  provinces,  containing  26  commarcas  or  counties,  and 
each  subdivided  into  several  julgados  or  cantons,  but  subsequent  troubles 
have  prevented  this  arrangement  of  being  carried  into  effect.  The  six  great 
provinces,  whose  names  appear  on  the  maps,  arc  not  administrative,  eccle- 
siastical or  military,  but  simply  geographical  or  popular  divisions,  and  it  is 
as  such  only  that  we  give  them  here  with  their  principal  towns,  as  stated  in 
the  following  table : 

Pboviivcss.  Areaintq.wt.  Cki^f  Totcns,  Pop. 

EsTREMADURA 8,834 Lishou 260,000 

Alemtzjo 10,255 Evora 100.000 

Beira 8,586 Coimbra 15,000 

MiNHO - 2,671 Ojwrto 14,000 

Tra^os-Montes 4.065 Villa  Real 4,600 

Aloarve 2,09.9 Faro 8,400 

Lisbon,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  is  a  large,  straggling  city,  built  on 
several  hills  and  their  interjacent  valleys,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  estuary 
c»f  the  Tagus.  The  city  was  almost  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1775, 
snd  has  been  re-built  on  a  modern  plan,  the  streets  running  at  right  angles. 
The  Pra^o  do  Rocio,  and  the  Pra^o  do  Commercio  are  two  large,  handsome 
squares,  the  latter  having  its  south  side  open  to  the  river,  and  the  others 
occupied  by  several  magnificent  public  buildings,  with  a  bronze  equestrian 
statue  of  Joseph  I.  in  the  centre.  The  Pra9o  do  Rocio  contains  the  palace 
and  prisons  of  the  Inquisition,  now  used  as  offices  of  the  ministry,  and  a 
great  number  of  stores  and  coffee-houses.  The  older  part  of  the  city,  that 
which  escaped  demolition  in  1775,  consists  of  narrow,  winding,  dirty  streets. 
The  public  buildings  are,  in  general,  common-place,  and  of  the  246  churches 
only  three  are  deserving  of  notice  :  the  cathedral  or  basilica  of  Santa  Maria, 
San  Roque,  and  the  church  of  the  Cora9ao  de  Jesus,  noted  for  the  boldness 
of  its  dome.  There  are  three  royal  palaces,  the  Ajuda,  one  of  the  largest  of 
Europe ;  the  Bemposta,  only  used  for  public  audiences,  and  that  of  Necessi- 
dades,  where  foreign  princes  are  lodged.  The  residences  of  the  nobility 
are  also  splendid ;  and  some  of  the  more  wealthy  merchants  have  houses, 
which  in  appearance  rival  those  of  the  higher  orders,  but  the  habitations  of 
the  poor  are  most  miserable  and  very  filthy.  Lisbon  has  all  the  usual  ac- 
commodations in  respect  of  scientific  and  literary  institutions,  and  a  large 
number  of  charitable  foundations,  among  which  is  a  hospital  free  to  the  in- 
valids of  all  countries.  The  climate  is  remarkably  healthy,  and  Lisbon  is 
the  resort  of  consumptives  from  more  northern  latitudes.  The  markets  are 
profusely  supplied,  but  the  consumption  of  animal  food  is  unusually  small* 
The  city  is  well  supplied  with  water  by  the  aqueduct  of  Bemfica,  or  Agoas* 
lines,  upwards  of  17  miles  in  length,  and  which  was  completed  in  1732, 
liter  19  ]^ars'  labor.  The  water,  which  is  brought  from  Montelavar,  is 
Urongly  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  is  thought  to  be  beneficial 
to  invalids.      Within  Lisbon  a  variety  of  manufactures  are  maintained. 
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6metd.     The  yfynirj,  iftd  gnid  aad  §u%o 
trade  is  Utfp  and  wtcomi  to  bo  city  of 
■atore,  aiKfOiit.  or  vaioe.  we  hare  do 
ported  arucks  are  re^hipoed  to  tke 
Portofai  mail  be  looked  opoo  raiker 
OMTCiai  eoaotrr. 

The  Tajos  above  the  citj  eipmdi  into 
•ecu re  and  capacious  harbor,  capable  of  coatuam^  10/ 
dan^.  bat  for  a  «pace  of  fire  milei  bekrv  contracts  its  bveaAh  to  Itm  Aa 
a  mile,  and  the  bar  at  the  entrance  is  danferoas  to  pw  vitkoot  the  aid  of 
a  sktlfal  pilot  Between  the  bar  and  the  citj  the  fort  of  St.  JoliaB,  aad  tk 
strong  castle  of  Belem,  in  the  riTer,  onder  the  fWfts  of  vkich  iD  TesKh 
most  pass,  form  its  principal  militarj  defences  The  panonaa  of  the  k»- 
bor  is  one  of  the  finest  objects  the  eje  can  sarrej.  The  iiooth  rtpamr  of 
the  water,  studded  with  ship*,  the  rinejards  oo  the  sorroiiDdiag  hillsy  ind 
the  city  with  its  hundreds  of  towers  exteodin^  two  miies  alQii|:  the  sboie, 
afford  a  riew  that  can  scarcely  be  equalled. 

In  the  Ticinitr  of  Lisbon  there  are  sereral  places  wortbj  of  'wstioe.  Oi 
the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  fire  miles  south-west  from  the  centre  of  the  citj,  ii 
the  magrnificent  church  and  monastery  of  Belem,  built  by  Kmg  Emmnel  ia 
1499,  on  the  spot  whence  Vasco  deGama  embarked  for  India.  It  is  a  noble 
Gothic  building,  and  contains  the  tombs  of  many  members  of  the  royal  ftnily. 
Cintra,  15  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Lisbon,  is  celebrated  for  the  oonrcntion  made 
there  in  1808,  by  which  the  French,  under  Junot,  were  aDowed  to  eracoUe 
Portugal ;  and  the  splendid  cathedral  of  Mofra,  and  its  equally  splendid  rojal 
palace,  are  attractire  to  the  tourist. 

EvoftA,  the  capital  of  Alemtejo,  is  noted  for  its  Roman  antiqnitiea,  amoag 
which  is  a  noble  aqueduct,  and  a  temple  dedicated  to  Diana.  Popalatioii, 
9,000.  CoiscBKA,  in  Beira,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mondego,  buih 
partly  on  the  western  slope  of  a  steep  rocky  hill,  and  partly  on  a  plain  con- 
tiguous to  the  river.  This  city  contains  the  only  unirersity  in  the  kingdom, 
and  is  the  seat  of  the  general  directory  of  public  instruction,  and  of  a  con- 
siderable inland  trade.  Population,  15,000.  Figucisa  is  a  sea-port  at  the 
mouth  of  the  rirer,  and  enjoys  some  trade,  and  Lam  ego,  about  five  miles 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Douro,  is  memorable  as  being  the  place  where  the 
Cortes  assembled  in  1144  to  establish  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom. 
Atirro,  Otar,  &c.,  are  sea-ports  in  Beira,  and  Yisec  or  Yiseo  is  noted  for 
its  great  annual  fair  for  jewelry  and  plate,  cloth,  and  cattle.  Almeida,  a 
town  near  the  frontier,  24  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  in  Spain,  has 
always  been  deemed  a  military  fort  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Oporto  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Douro,  three  miles  from  its  moutL 
It  is  a  large  episcopal  city  and  sea-port  town  situated  on  the  slopes  of  two 
hills.  The  town  is  very  irregular  and  straggling,  but  is  considered  as  the 
second  city  in  the  kingdom,  both  in  industry  and  commerce.  The  princi- 
pal trade  consists  in  wines,  both  red  and  white,  which  are  exported  to  the 
amount  of  50,000  to  70,000  pipes  per  annum.  It  has  also  sereral  manufac- 
tures, and  ship-building  is  engaged  in  to  some  extent  The  rirer  affords  a 
tolerably  good  harbor,  and  is  lined  by  a  quay  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
town.  Its  mouth  is  obstructed  by  rocks  and  quicksands  which  render  the 
entrance  difficult,  but  the  water  is  ?ery  deep  in  front  of  the  town.  Oporto 
has  four  suburbs,  11  campos  or  squares,  14  hospitals  and  asylums,  90 
churches,  besides  a  fine  and  spacious  cathedral,  rebuilt  by  Henriquez,  first 
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eouat  of  Portugal,  A.  D.  1105,  and  17  monasteries  now  uninhabited.  On 
Che  MNith  of  the  river,  which  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  is  the  Villa- 
Nova  de  Gaya,  chiefly  inhabited  by  wine-coopers,  and  containing  the  immense 
vanhs  or  lodges  where  the  wine  is  kept  unti]  it  is  stored.  On  a  rocky  emi^ 
nenee  above  Villa-Nova  is  the  vast  convent  and  garden  of  Serra  Cruzios, 
near  which  the  British  army  crossed  the  Douro  in  1809.  The  city,  includ- 
ing Villa-Nova  and  all  its  suburbs,  contains  between  70,000  and  80,000 
inhabitants. 

Bbaoa  is  only  celebrated  for  its  antiquities.  Guimaraens  is  noted  for 
its  cutlery,  linen,  d&c. ;  Caldas  do  Geres,  for  its  mineral  baths ;  and 
ViANA,  a  seaport  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lima,  has  a  flourishing  trade, 
and  engages  largely  in  the  fishing  business. 

Viu.A  Real  is  a  large,  busy,  commercial  town,  and  the  capital  of  Tra- 
■Q^Montes.  Peso  da  Reooa,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Douro,  and  south 
of  Villa  Real,  is  noted  for  its  annual  wine  fair,  in  February,  where  busi- 
neaa  to  the  amount  of  about  $7,000,000  is  transacted.  Bragan9a  is  noted 
Ibr  its  silk  manufactures,  and  gives  the  ducal  title,  and  is  a  sort  of  family 
name  to  the  present  royal  family.  Chaves,  near  the  northern  frontier,  has 
been  celebrated  for  its  mineral  springs  since  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and 
has  a  bridge  built  by  them. 

Faro,  with  8,000,  and  Tavira,  with  9,000  inhabitants,  both  in  Algarve, 
are  chiefly  employed  in  the  fisheries.  Sagres  is  a  small  fortified  town  near 
Cape  St.  Vincent  It  was  here  that  the  infant  Don  Henriquez,  Duke  of 
Viaieu,  resided  for  many  years,  to  prosecute  those  voyages  along  the  coasts 
of  Africa,  which  have  rendered  his  name  illustrious,  as  the  father  of  mod- 
em maritime  discovery. 

The  foreign  possessions  of  Portugal  consist  of — 1st.  The  Azores ;  2d. 
Uadeira  and  Porto  Santo ;  3d.  The  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa ;  4th.  Angola,  Mozambico,  and  other  territories  in  South- 
ern Africa ;  and  5th.  Goa,  Diu,  and  other  settlements,  in  the  East  Indies. 

the  AZORES,  OR  WESTERN  ISLANDS. 

This  remarkable  group  is  situated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  37^ 
and  39^  north  latitude,  and  25^  and  31^  west  longitude.     It  comprises 
aine  separate  islands,  named,  respectively,  Santo  Miguel,  Terceira,  Pico, 
Fayal,  Santo  Jorje,  Graciosa,  Santa  Maria,  Flores,  and  Corvo,  all  of  volca- 
nic formation,  of  a  rugged,  rocky   surface,  and  producing  abundance  of 
wine  and  fruit     San  Miguel,  50  miles  long,  and  from  6  to  10  miles  broad, 
rises  in  many  parts  precipitously  from  the  water,  but  in  other  parts  its  rise 
is  very  gradual.     The  more  level  parts  arc  studded  with  hundreds  of  small 
liills,  many  of  which  are  perfect  cones,  while  others  are  truncated,  or  ter- 
minate in  crater-shaped  tops.     The  lower  parts  of  the  island  only  are  culti- 
▼ated,  and  houses  and  villages  are  scattered  alonrr  the  coast,  intermingled 
with  vineyards  and  orange  gardens ;  the  latter,  a  fruit  for  which  the  island 
is  widely-celebrated.     Ponta  Delgada,  on  the  south,  is  the  principal  town, 
and  has  a  population  of  16,000.     Its  harbor  is  bad,  but  yet  the  best  of  the 
'Mand.     It  contains    an    English   church    and    burial-ground.     Rireira- 
GftANDE,  on  the  north  side,  is  also  a  flourishing  town  of  12,000  inhabitants. 
In  18 II,  a  volcanic  island  rose  from  the  sea,  off  the  west  end  of  Santo  Mi« 

Siel,  but  disappeared  four  months  af\er.    Terceira  is  a  large,  compact 
and,  to  the  west  of  San  Miguel,  and  contains  the  capital  of  the  Azores, 
Angra,  an  episcopal  city  of  13,000  inhabitants.     Fayal  contains  the  town 
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of  Horta,  which  possesses  the  best  harbor  in  the  groap,  and  the  most  fre- 
quented ader  Angra  and  Ponta  Delgada.  Population,  10,000.  In  Pico  is 
the  small  town  of  Lagens,  noted  for  its  excellent  wine.  In  its  vicinity  rises 
the  great ''  Pico,"  or  snow-capped  volcanic  cone,  to  the  height  of  9,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  other  islands  have  nothing  worthy  of 
notice.  The  total  population  is  upwards  of  200,000  ;  thus  distributed : — 
Santo  Miguel,  80,000  ;  Ter ceir a,  40,000  ;  Pico,  24,000;  Fay al,  22,000  ; 
Flores,  14,000;  Santo  Jorje,  10,000;  Graciosa,  7,800;  SanU  Maria, 
5,000 ;  and  Corvo,  7,000.  These  islands  are  often  sought  by  ships  in  dis- 
tress. 

MADEIRA  AND  PORTO  SANTO. 

Madeira,  off  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  lies  in  latitude  32^  30^  north, 
and  longitude  17^  west.     It  is  35  miles  in  length,  and  10  or  12  broad. 
Abruptly  rising  from  the  Atlantic,  it  forms  a  huge  mountain  mass,  inter- 
spersed with  numerous  chasms  and  precipices,  many  of  which  are  frightful 
and  inaccessible.     Rivulets  meander  in  every  direction,  and  cascades  leap 
from  rock  to  rock,  through  bushes  of  rosemary,  laurel,  and  myrtle.     Groves 
of  pines  and  chesnuts  stretch  along  the  declivities ;  the  large  leaves  of  the 
banana  wave  over  the  water,  and  the  splendid  palm-tree  overtops  the  houses. 
Coffee  trees  form  hedges  and  copses,  while  mimosas  and  a  variety  of  the 
most  gorgeous  palms  rise  into  tall  and  stately  trees,  displaying  their  far 
glittering  blossoms  in  the  most  delightful  of  climates.     The  uniformity  of 
the  temperature  is  remarkable,  seldom  ranging  to  greater  extremes  than 
57^  in  winter,  and  76^  in  summer ;  the  usual  mean  being  66^  Fahr.     But 
every  variety  of  climate  can  be  enjoyed,  with  corresponding  changes  in 
scene  and  vegetation,  on  the  acclivities  of  the  Pico  Ruivo,  which  shoots 
its  snowy  crown  8,165  feet  above  the  sea  level.     Madeira  has  long  been  the 
resort  of  invalids,  and  especially  of  consumptive  patients.     The  best  season 
for  them  is  from  November  to  the  middle  of  June.    In  July,  August,  and 
September,  the  heat  is  sometimes  excessive,  and  the  influence  of  the  sci- 
rocco  has  been  known  to  raise  the  temperature  to  130^,  a  heat  sufficient 
to  melt  wax.     The  winters,  too.  are  sometimes  stormy  and  uncomfortable. 
The  geological  structure  of  the  island  is  also  an  impassable  obstacle  to  the 
making  of  good  roads,  so  that  the  invalid  cannot  have  the  benefit  of  riding. 
Funchal,  the   capital,  is  a  lage  town  of  25,000  inhabitants,  on  the  south 
side.     The  whole  population  is  about  120,000. 

Porto  Santo  consists  of  tertiary  sand-stone  and  lime-stone,  alternating 
with  volcanic  strata.     It  is  a  small  island,  35  miles  north-east  of  Madeira. 

The  Dezertas  lie  to  the  south  east-of  Madeira,  and  consist  of  only  some 
small  rocky  islets. 

Portugal,  anciently  called  Lusitania,  was  taken  by  the  Romans  5200 
before  Christ,  previous  to  which  some  Phoenician  and  Carthagenian  colonies 
are  supposed  to  have  been  planted  on  its  shores.  It  remained  a  Roman 
province  to  the  5th  century,  when  it  was  invaded  by  the  Suevi,  Viso-goths,  Slc. 

The  Moors,  in  the  early  part  of  the  8th  century,  overrun  the  country,  bat 
the  natives  soon  drove  them  from  the  northern  and  mountainous  portions. 
About  this  period  the  name  of  Lusitania  seems  to  have  been  changed  to  that 
of  Portucale,  subsequently  changed  into  Portugal  from  the  circumstance  of 
Oporto,  the  principal  of  the  Christian  strongholds,  being  then  called  Calle 
or  Porto  Calle.  In  the  11th  century  Portugal  became  an  earldom  under 
the  kingdom  of  Castille  and  Leon,  and  during  the  12th  was  erected  into  an 
independent  kingdom.    Its  power  now  rapidly  increased,  and  by  the  acqui- 
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■idon  of  Algarre  in  1249,  it  arrived  at  its  present  limits.  The  discoveries 
which  Portugal  commenced  in  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century  have  shed 
immortal  lustre  on  the  Portuguese  name.  During  the  15th  century,  Madeira, 
the  Canaries  and  the  Azores  were  discovered  and  colonized,  and  in  14-18 
Yatco  de  Gama  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  thus  opened  a  new 
route  to  India. 

In  the  following  century  the  Portuguese  discovered  and  took  possession  of 
Brazil;  made  immense  acquisitions  in  India  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  dis- 
covered the  Moluccas,  by  which  successful  enterprises  they  monopolized 
the  commerce  of  the  east  and  a  great  part  of  that  of  the  west.  But  the 
prosperity  of  Portugal  was  short  lived.  After  the  disastrous  defeat  and 
death  of  King  Sebastian  in  Africa,  in  1598,  Philip  II.  of  Spain  seized  on 
the  kingdom,  and  retained  it  as  a  Spanish  province  from  1580  to  1640,  and 
when  she  regained  her  independence,  the  greater  part  of  her  commerce  and 
of  her  foreign  possessions  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch.  Regaining  most 
of  these,  however,  her  glory  was  reviving,  but  the  revolution  which  com- 
menced in  France  invaded  the  Portuguese  territories,  and  the  whole  fabric 
of  her  institutions  was  changed.  Brazil  was  lost  to  her,  and  the  remaining 
colonies  she  still  possesses  are  but  the  shadow  of  her  once  extensive  empire. 
Portugal  is  virtually  under  British  protection. 


THE  CONFEDERATION  OE  SWITZERLAND. 

This  country  lies  between  the  latitudes  45^^  SCK  and  47^  49'  north,  and 
between  the  longitudes  of  6^  and  10^  35'  east,  being  bounded  on  the  west 
bj  the  French  Republic  ;  on  the  north  by  Baden  and  Wurtemberg ;  on  the 
east  by  the  Tyrol ;  and  on  the  south  by  Austrian  and  Sardinian  Lonibardy 
and  the  Duchy  of  Savoy.  Its  extreme  length,  from  Vattay,  in  the  Canton 
of  Vaud,  to  Martinsbruck,  in  the  Orisons,  is  about  208  miles ;  and  its 

Esatest  breadth,  from  Chiasso,  in  Tessin,  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
haffhausen,  is  156  miles.     The  superficial  area  is  estimated  at  17,208 
square  miles. 

Switzerland  is  a  very  high  and  rugged  country,  traversed  by  ramifications 
firom  the  Alps  and  Jura  mountains.  The  centre  of  the  Alpine  system  is 
Mount  St.  Gothard.  From  this  point  two  ranges  are  given  off  to  the  south- 
west, forming  the  valley  of  the  Vallais,  watered  by  the  Upper  Rhone.  An- 
other range  extends  eastward  through  the  Grisons,  and  forms  the  waterslied 
between  the  Upper  Rhine  and  the  Swiss  afBuents  of  the  Po.  From  these 
main  ranges  branches  diverge,  covering  about  two-thirds  of  the  country, 
mod  formmg  numerous  vallies,  drained  by  an  equal  number  of  mountain 
torrents,  all  of  which  are  ultimately  precipitated  either  into  the  Rhine,  the 
Rhone,  the  Po,  or  the  Danube.  The  chain  of  the  Jura  is  entirely  separa- 
ted from  the  Alps  by  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  a 
kmg,  narrow  plain,  which  stretches  eastward  for  nearly  180  miles,  between 
the  lakes  of  Constance  and  Geneva,  but  separated  from  both  by  ranges  of 
biUs  and  highlands.  The  width  of  this  plain  nowhere  exceeds  20  miles, 
■nd  its  elevation  varies  from  1,200  to  1,350  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

The  immense  masses  of  these  mountain  regions  exhibit  a  perfect  chuos, 
■nd  present  on  all  sides  inaccessible  rocks  and  everlasting  snows.     The  in- 
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tervening  valleys,  however,  contain  extensive  districts,  fertile  and  beaatifol, 
and  forming  a  singular  contrast  with  the  mountains  that  overshadow,  and 
seem  ready  to  overwhelm  them.  The  gradations  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life  are  singularly  marked  at  different  elevations ;  and  the  vine,  the  oak, 
the  beech,  the  fir,  rapidly  succeed  each  other  until,  from  the  limits  of  per> 
petual  snow,  animal  and  vegetable  life  becomes  gradually  more  and  more 
dwarfish,  and  at  length  gives  way  beneath  the  blight  of  inhospitable  regions 
which  penetrate  the  skies.  The  higher  Alps  commence  at  6,500  feet  ele* 
vation,  and  the  reign  of  winter  is  here  perpetual.  At  8,000  feet  is  the  re- 
gion of  '*  glaciers,"  or  gletchers.  These  remarkable  objects  are  formed 
exclusively  in  the  highest  valleys,  where  the  sun  never  penetrates.  A 
"  glacier,"  as  defined  by  M.  Agassiz,  is  a  mass  of  ice  hanging  on  the  sides 
of  an  alpine  ridge,  or  enclosed  in  one  of  its  valleys,  and  which  is  moving 
continually  down  its  declivity,  impelled  by  their  own  gravity.  The  surface 
and  figure  of  these  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  locality  on  which 
they  rest.  Their  extent  is  also  ever  varying,  and  in  general  decrease  as 
they  approach  the  lower  valleys.  Their  margins  are  bounded  by  dykes  of 
roundish  blocks  of  stone,  called  moraines,  which  are  continually  pushed 
forward  or  abandoned  by  the  glaciers,  as  these  advance  or  retire.  From 
Mont  Blanc  to  the  frontier  of  the  Tyrol  400  glaciers  are  counted,  varying 
in  size  from  three  to  18  or  20  miles  in  length,  and  from  half  to  2^  miles 
wide,  and  from  100  to  600  feet  thick.  Altogether,  the  glaciers  of  Switzer- 
land compose  a  sea  of  ice  more  than  1,000  square  miles  in  extent,  and  it  is 
from  these  inexhaustible  sources  that  the  principal  rivers  of  Europe  are 
supplied  with  water.  It  is  probable,  from  the  geological  deductions,  that 
these  glaciers  once  occupied  the  great  valleys  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Aar, 
and  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  to  the  height  of  many  hundreds  of  feet  above 
their  present  level. 

Every  species  of  rock  is  contained  in  the  Alps.  The  primitive  rocks 
are  found  in  deeper  ranges  and  valleys.  Resting  upon  these,  and  fre- 
quently at  a  great  height,  transition  rocks  appear.  The  secondary  rocks, 
or  those  of  the  tertiary  class,  though  frequently  found  at  a  great  height,  yet 
generally  underlie  the  primitive  and  transition  series.  In  the  strata  of  the 
tertiary  formations  organic  remains  are  more  or  less  abundant.  The  over- 
laying vefiretable  soil  of  the  valleys  varies  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet  in 
depth.  The  whole  geological  structure,  however,  is  anomalous,  and  the 
secondary  and  tertiary  are  confusedly  mingled  with  trap  and  the  old  volca- 
nic rocks ;  and  diluvial  and  alluvial  deposits,  with  the  new  igneous  or 
volcanic. 

The  accumulated  snows  often  fall  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  in 
their  course  down  their  steep  slopes  frequently  occasion  very  serious  injury. 
These  falls,  called  **  avalanches  or  lavanges,"  carry  along  with  them  frag- 
ments of  rocks,  with  trees,  and  other  objects,  which  may  lie  in  their  down- 
ward track,  and  rapidly  increasing  in  size,  sometimes  overwhelm  villages  and 
sweep  down  extensive  forests.  Still  more  serious  are  the  "  land-slips," 
which  fall  like  avalanches  from  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  but  consist  <if 
masses  of  earth  torn  from  their  beds  by  the  expansive  force  of  freezing. 
The  ruin  and  desolation  caused  is  sometimes  terrific.  One  of  the  most 
disastrous  of  these  took  place  in  1806,  when  Goldau,  and  several  other 
villages  in  the  valley  of  Arth,  were  overwhelmed  by  the  fall  of  the  earth 
and  stones  from  the  Rossberg. 

Unlike  the  Alps,  the  chain  of  Jura  is  clothed  from  base  to  summit  with 
luxuriant  pine  forests.     It  stretches  about  240  miles  along  the  western  and 
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aortb-westem  frontier,  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Rhine.  Precipitous  and 
abrupt  towards  Switzerland,  the  ridges  of  the  Jura  become  gradually  sub- 
lideat  on  the  side  of  France.  They  are  principally  formed  of  calcareous 
rocky  in  some  places  mixed  with  marble,  and  contain  prodigious  deposits 
of  marine  remains.     No  part  of  them  rises  to  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow. 

Switzerland  is  pre-eminently  a  country  of  lakes.  That  of  Constance, 
in  the  nortb-east,  is  formed  by  the  Rhine,  and  divided  into  two  equal  parts, 
the  upper  lake,  or  the  '*  Ober-see,"  being  40  miles  long,  varying  from  one 
and  a  half  to  20  wide;  while  the  lower  lake,  called  Zeller-see,  is  only  10 
to  14  miles  long,  and  very  irregular  in  breadth.  Their  elevation  is  1,305 
fiwt  above  the  ocean,  and  their  greatest  ascertained  depth  is  1,334  feet 
The  superficial  area  is  290  square  miles.  In  picturesque  beauty  the  Lake 
of  Constance  is  only  excelled  by  that  of  Geneva — its  banks  are  covered  with 
castles,  smiling  towns  and  villages,  in  the  midst  of  orchards  and  vineyards. 
SoTeral  islands  stud  these  beautiful  expanses,  and  convert  the  locality  into  a 
perfect  paradise.  The  Lac  Leman,  or  Lake  of  Geneva,  in  the  south-west, 
finrmed  by  the  Rhone,  measures  in  its  greatest  length  40  miles,  varying  from 
a  few  hundred  feet  wide  at  Geneva,  to  9  or  10  miles  to  the  westward  of  Lau- 
sanne. It  has  an  area  of  336  square  miles ;  its  depth  is  more  than  996  feet ;  its 
mediam  depth  560  feet,  and  its  surface  between  1,100  and  1,200  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  water  sometimes  rises  suddenly  to  the  height  of  5  or 
dfeet — a  phenomenon  called  by  the  people' seichat.  The  Rhone  flows  in 
three  branches  into  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  which  receives  besides  the 
waters  of  41  streams.  This  is  considered  the  finest  lake  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  On  the  north-east,  east,  and  south-east,  it  is  surrounded  by  high 
md  rugged  mountains,  but  the  north-western  shore  is  bounded  by  lower 
hills  and  more  gradual  slopes,  which  form  a  most  beautiful  country  of  corn- 
idds  and  vineyards.  Ice  is  seldom  formed  more  than  to  the  extent  of  a 
few  feet  from  the  shore.  Next  to  these  the  Lake  of  Neufchatbl  is  the 
largest,  being  25  miles  long,  and  six  in  its  greatest  breadth.  Elevation 
ihove  the  sea,  1,437  feet.  The  Lakes  of  Lucerne  and  Zurich  are  each 
■boat  23  miles  long,  but  very  narrow.  The  former  is  1,320,  and  the  latter 
1^79  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  the  depth  of  both  about  600  feet.  The 
other  lakes  are  all  of  smaller  dimensions,  but  some  of  them  are  not  inferior 
in  picturesque  beauty  to  those  that  have  been  described.  These  are  the 
Lake  of  Lugano  and  Lago  Maggiore,  in  Tessin  ;  the  lakes  of  Morat,  Sem- 
pach,  Zug,  Lowerz,  Htilwyll,  fiajdegg,  Sarneu,  Lungern,  Egeri,  Greiffen, 
and  Pfaffikon ;  the  Lac-de-Joux,  in  Jura ;  the  Beiler-see ;  the  Lake  of 
Than ;  and  a  number  of  others. 

Several  of  the  great  rivers  of  Europe  have  their  rise  and  pursue  part  of 
their  courses  within  the  Swiss  limits.     The  Rhine  (Rhein)  is  formed  in  the 
Grisons  by  the  union  of  the  Vorder,  Mittler  and  Hinter  Rhein,  (Fore,  Mid- 
dle, and  Back  Rhine,)  three  separate  streams  issuing  from  the  south  and 
west     The  first  issues  near  St.  Gothard,  from  a  small  lake  and  a  stream 
from  the  glacier  of  Mont  Badus,  and,  receiving  many  torrents  in  its  descent, 
trtverses  the  Tavetsch,  and  at  Disentis  joins  the  middle  branch,  which 
comes  from  the  Lake  of  Dim,  in  the  Val  Cadelina.      The  Hinter  Rhine 
rises  from  the  Yogelsberg,  and  flows  rapidly  through  the  Rheinwald  and 
Sehamserthal,  and  joins  the  Vorder  Rhein  near  Rcichenau.     Below  the 
Confluence  the  united  streams  are  navigable  for  heavy  rafls.     Hence  it  flows 
>HNthward,  receiving  from  both  sides  several  streams,  and  enters  the  Lake 
^  Constance  below  Rheineck.     Leaving  the  Lake,  the  river  flows  through 
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a  deep  limestone  cut,  from  700  to  900  feet  high,  and  below  Schaffhausen 
the  nafigation  is  interrupted  by  the  Rhinefell,  a  magnificent  cataract, 
where  the  river,  af\er  boiling  over  a  rocky  channel  in  a  succession  of 
rapids,  bursts  at  last  in  three  distinct  branches  over  a  precipice  upwards  of 
80  feet  high.  Below  this  point  it  flows  westward  in  a  rocky  channel,  di- 
viding the  ranges  of  Jura  from  those  of  the  Black  Forest,  to  Basle,  where 
it  turns  abruptly  north,  and  leaves  Switzerland,  whence  it  flows  north  and 
north-westwardly  through  Germany  and  Holland,  and  falls  into  the  German 
Ocean.  The  principal  affluents  below  the  falls  are, — the  Thnr,  witb  its 
tributary  the  Sitter  ;  the  Aar,  the  outlet  of  Lakes  Neufchatel  and  Bienne, 
and  recipient  of  the  Saane  and  a  number  of  other  streams;  and  the  Birse. 
The  Rhone  (Rhodan)  rises  from  the  base  of  Mont  Furca,  in  the  Yalais, 
and  runs  through  the  middle  of  that  canton  into  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  which 
it  enters  by  three  branches,  which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  have  formed  a  con- 
siderable delta.  Its  principal  affluents  are, — the  Visp,  the  Borgne,  and  the 
Dranse,  all  on  the  lefl.  Half  a  mile  below  Geneva  the  Under  Rhone  is 
joined  by  the  Arne  from  Vavoy,  and  near  Belgrade,  within  the  French  fron- 
tier, it  passes  underground  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  before  reach- 
ing Lyons  it  cuts  through  all  the  ranges  of  the  Jura.  Hence  it  flows  south, 
emptying  itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  by  a  wide  delta  of  many  mouths. 
The  Tessin  rises  near  St.  Gothard,  and  falls  into  the  Lago  Maggiore, 
which  receives,  besides,  many  other  streams  from  the  Alps.  The  Tresa 
falls  into  the  Lake  of  Lugano.  The  Inn,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube,  rises 
in  the  glaciers  of  Maloya,  in  the  Grisons,  and  passes  from  Switzerland  in  a 
north-east  direction. 

The  inhabitants  of  Switzerland  belong  to  two  principal  stocks  ;  the  Ger- 
manic, and  the  Graeco-Latin.  The  former  comprises  the  Deutsch  or  Ger- 
man Swiss,  who  inhabit  Zurich,  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schweiz,  Unterwalden, 
Glarus,  Zug,  Appenzell,  St.  Gall,  Thurgau,  Schaflfhausen,  and  Aargaa ; 
the  greater  part  of  Berne  and  Basle  ;  a  considerable  part  of  Soleure,  Fri- 
bourg,  and  Valais ;  some  communes  of  Vaud,  and  the  communes  of  Bosco 
in  the  canton  of  Tessin ;  and  form  about  seven-tenths  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. The  Graeco-Latin  stock  comprises  the  French,  the  Roman,  and  the 
Italian  Swiss.  The  French  occupy  Neufchatel,  Geneva,  and  Vaud,  part 
of  Soleure,  Fribourg,  and  Valais,  and  the  Jura  portion  of  Basle  and  Berne. 
They  form  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole.  The  Romans  or  Rhoetians  are 
found  only  in  the  Grisons,  in  the  Oberland,  and  in  the  Engadine.  They 
speak  a  lancruage  which  they  call  the  Ladin,  and  which  is  more  near  the 
Latin  than  either  the  French  or  Italian;  and  seem  to  be  a  distinct  people, 
supposed  to  have  originally  emigrated  from  the  Rhcetian  Hills.  The 
Italians  inhabit  Tessin,  some  valleys  of  the  Grisons,  and  some  places  in 
Valais.  A  few  Jews  live  in  Aargau,  and  various  foreigners  are  located  in 
and  about  Geneva.  The  Deutach  ia  the  language  used  in  the  jjeneral  affairs 
of  the  Confederation,  and  in  thcie  of  all  the  Cantons  except  Tessin,  Vaud, 
Neufchatel,  and  Geneva.  The  Swiss  Deutsch,  however,  contains  no  less 
than  J15  dialects,  while  the  French  has  15,  and  the  Italian  and  Roman  each 
two  dialects,  so  that  there  are  no  fewer  than  54  distinct  dialects  spoken  in 
different  parts  of  Switzerland. 

The  Swiss  are  divided  in  their  religious  economy  between  Calvinism  and 
Popery ;  and  as  a  general  remark'  it  may  be  stated,  that  nearly  all  the  Ger- 
mans profess  the  Protestant,  and  the  French,  Italians,  and  Romans  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion.     The  relative  numbers  are  about  1,300,000  Pro- 
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tMtants,  and  850,000  Catholics.  There  are,  besides,  some  Anabaptists,  and 
about  2,000  Jews.  The  latter  enjoy  no  pditical  rights.  This  mixture  of 
races  and  religions  proves  anything  but  a  source  of  harmony  among  the 
Swiss.  The  Catholics  are  bigotted,  and  the  Protestants  retaliate.  Neither 
allows  the  other  to  become  citizens  of  their  respective  cantons.  In  some 
of  the  cantons  Catholicism  is  peremptory,  and  all  children  must  be  brought 
np  to  that  faith.  There  are  four  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  :  Chur  and  St. 
Gall,  Basle,  Lausanne,  and  Sion  ;  the  bishops  of  which  are  suffragans  of  the 
archbishop  of  Milan.  The  Catholic  clergy  number  about  6,000,  and  are 
much  more  numerous  than  the  Protestant.  The  Protestant  chnrch  is  Pres- 
byterian in  form,  and  its  government  is  considered  a  branch  of  the  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction,  and,  as  such,  belongs  to  the  magistrates  of  the 
diffisrent  cantons.  Several  disturbances  have  occurred  between  the  rival 
churches,  and  much  blood  flowed  on  both  sides.  In  1847  civil  war  was  the 
result,  but  the  Protestants  prevailed,  and  expelled  the  Jesuits  and  all  mon- 
astic orders  from  the  Confederation. 

The  Swiss  are  the  best  educated  people  in  Europe.  Every  parent  is 
obliged  by  law  to  give  his  children  some  education  from  the  age  of  five  to 
eiffht,  but  it  seldom  requires  compulsion,  as  no  one  is  eligible  to  citizen- 
ship, or  can  receive  a  public  appointment,  except  possessed  of  a  certain  de- 
gree of  education.  In  every  district  there  are  primary  schools 'for  children, 
and  secondary  schools  for  youths  between  12  and  15,  in  which  a  good  gen- 
eral course  is  taught.  In  both  these  schools  the  rich  and  the  poor  are 
educated  together,  the  latter  gratuitously.  There  are  also  normal  schools 
in  several  of  the  cantons  for  the  instruction  of  those  intended  for  teachers. 
Sunday  schools  exist  in  several  of  the  cantons,  and  the  Lancastcrian  system 
has  been  introduced  in  Geneva  aod  Vaud.  There  are  superior  gymnasia  in 
all  the  large  towns.  Basle  has  a  university,  as  also  fierne  and  Zurich. 
The  first  has  long  been  renowned  among  the  great  schools  of  Europe.  In 
the  principal  towns  there  are  good  libraries  and  literary  institutions,  and 
between  50  and  60  newspapers,  besides  magazines,  are  published  in  Swit- 
serland. 

This  early  training  of  the  juvenile  part  of  the  population  results  in  much 
good  to  the  morals  of  the  nation,  but  the  physical  education  they  receive  is 
perhaps  equally  advantageous.  The  young  are  brought  up  to  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  economy,  and  an  air  of  well-being,  neatness  and  sense  of  pro- 
Kiety  is  imprinted  on  the  people,  their  dwellings  and  their  plots  of  land. 
one  of  the  women  are  exempt  from  field-work,  not  even  in  families  of  very 
substantial  proprietors.     All  work  as  well  as  the  poorest  male  retainer. 

There  are  few  physical  differences  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  country,  except  that  the  natives  of  the  mountains  are  more  muscular 
and  active.  The  Swiss  are  unquestionably  a  brave  people,  devoted  to  their 
home  and  freedom.  The  situation  in  which  they  are  placed,  hemmed  in  as 
it  were  from  other  nations  and  the  great  deep,  their  scanty  means  of  sub- 
sistence, the  necessity  of  husb«inding  their  resources,  and  the  difficulty  of 
increasing  them,  have  made  them  sober,  industrious  and  economical ;  hut 
also,  we  mast  say,  mean  and  mercenary.  There  is  nothing  they  will  not 
undertake,  however  degrading,  provided  they  think  they  can  make  money 
out  of  it.  To  obtain  the  rank  of  valet  in  the  family  of  some  foreign  noble- 
man seems  the  summit  of  their  ambition.  Though  attached  to  liberty  them- 
selve^y  a  few  shillings  a  day  will  make  them  flock  to  the  standard  of  their 
most  inveterate  enemies.     In  this  respect  indeed  they  have  no  predilections. 
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and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  may 
equally  command  their  services. 

"  Man  aod  steel,  the  aoldier  and  his  sword  " 

continue  to  be  the  most  marketable  of  Swiss  products.  Though  attached 
to  their  country  they  have  no  relish  for  its  magnificent  natural  beauties ;  and 
though  an  honest,  prudent,  and  on  the  whole  respectable  people,  they  have 
little  that  is  amiable  or  attractive  in  their  character. 

Before  1798,  Switzerland  formed  a  confederation  composed  of  three  very 
distinct  parts : — thirteen  cantons,  the  subjects  and  vassals  of  these  cantons 
and  their  allies.  The  thirteen  cantons  formed  fifteen  republics,  of  which 
eight  were  democratic,  four  aristocratic,  and  three  oligarchical.  The  sub- 
jects and  vassals  of  the  thirteen  cantons  were  possessed  in  common  by 
the  several  cantons,  and  the  allies  were  countries  associated  with  the 
Confederation  and  under  its  protection.  At  this  period,  however,  the  con- 
stitution was  changed,  and  again  in  1803  Switzerland  was  formed  into  a 
confederation  of  19  cantons,  which,  on  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  was  sup- 
planted by  the  present  federal  system.  By  the  federal  acts  of  5th  August, 
1815,  twenty-two  cantons  were  confederated  for  the  mutual  protection  of 
their  liberty  and  independence.  The  Diet,  which  directs  the  general  affairs 
of  the  country,  is  composed  of  deputies  from  the  cantons,  who  give  their 
votes  under  instruction,  each  canton  having  one  vote.  In  this  legislature 
is  vested  the  power  of  making  treaties,  but  the  separate  cantons  may 
treat  with  foreign  powers  in  military  matters,  and  for  purposes  of  economy 
and  police,  but  these  treaties  must  respect  the  federal  pact  and  the  rights  of 
other  cantons.  The  Diet  appoints  and  recalls  diplomatic  agents,  oversees 
the  general  safety,  and  regulates  the  military  affairs  of  the  federal  army. 
When  the  Diet  is  not  sitting,  the  direction  of  affairs  is  vested  in  the  cantons 
of  Zurich,  Bern  and  Lucerne,  each  retaining  the  right  for  two  years  by 
turns,  commencing  15th  January,  1815.  The  internal  affairs  of  each 
separate  canton  are  managed  by  independent  local  governments,  much  in 
the  same  way  as  in  the  United  States.  In  1830,  and  at  several  subsequent 
periods,  the  political  status  of  the  country  was  much  altered,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  at  the  present  time  material  changes  are  anticipated,  all  tending 
more  and  more  to  democracy.  Indeed,  at  the  present  day,  many  of  the 
cantons,  which  were  but  lately  of  an  aristocratic  complexion,  are  now 
thoroughly  democratic. 

The  federal  revenue  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  respective  can- 
tons, and  is  set  apart  to  defray  the  general  expenses,  and  for  the  maintain- 
ance  of  the  confederate  army  and  public  instruction.  This  revenue  is 
derived  from  interest  accruing  from  certain  capitals  set  aside  for  the  purpose. 
For  extraordinary  expenses,  each  canton  furnishes  a  contingent  proportioned 
to  its  means.  The  sum  total  haa  been  fixed  since  1818,  at  539,275  Swiss 
francs,  or  about  $149,000. 

No  standing  array  is  maintained,  but  there  are  troops  in  the  pay  of  the 
several  cantons.  Each  canton,  however,  must  have  its  contingent  to  the 
federal  army  always  ready  to  march.  The  number  of  men  fixed  by  law  is 
33,758,  besides  the  general  staff,  and  an  equal  number  forms  the  contingenta 
of  reserve.  A  genera]  levy  might  turn  out  200,000  men  able  to  bear  arms. 
The  infantry  is  composed  of  429  companies,  and  organized  into  59  batalliona 
of  6  companies  each,  and  15  of  5  each.  Swiss  troops  are  still  maintained 
in  Hollanl'    S's^xa,  the  Two  Sicr'e  ,  and  in  the  Papal  States,  and  were 
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formerly  so  in  France.  There  are  no  federal  fortresses.  By  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  of  20th  Norember,  1815,  the  European  sovereigns  recognized  the 
perpetual  neutrality  of  Switzerland. 

The  Swiss  possess  a  great  many  arts  and  manufactures,  but  they  are  very 
irregularly  distributed.  The  cantons  of  the  west  and  north  are  the  most 
industrious.  The  watches  and  jewelry  of  Geneva  and  other  cities;  the 
stoflb  and  ribbons  of  Basle,  Zurich,  Geneva,  &c. ;  the  fine  linens  and  canvass 
of  Aargau ;  the  linen  and  hempen  thread  of  Lucerne ;  the  stained  paper  of 
Basle,  Berne,  6lc.  ;  are  all  examples  of  the  excellence  of  the  Swiss  in 
manufacturing  industry.  In  most  parts,  however,  manufacture  of  articles 
for  sale  is  little  practised ;  but  domestic  manufactures,  especially  of  linen 
from  the  flax  they  grow,  and  of  coarse  cloth  from  the  fleeces  of  their  sheep, 
is  almost  universal  among  the  people,  particularly  those  of  the  mountains, 
who  also  dye  their  cloth,  and  often  display  great  skill  and  ingenuity  in  the 
process. 

The  topography  of  the  country  is  disadvantageous  to  the  agriculturist ; 
apiculture  nevertheless  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  natural  obstacles 
and  disappointment  they  meet  with  only  stimulate  their  energy  and  skill. 
Their  knowledge  of  noils  seems  to  he  intuitive,  and  the  management  they 
display  in  the  cultivation  of  their  farms  is  admirable.  The  very  precipices 
bear  the  marks  of  the  plow.  The  Swiss  particularly  excel  in  the  culture  of 
natural  and  artificial  meadows.  Cattle  feeding  is  one  of  the  principal  em- 
ployments of  the  farmers.  Their  numerous  and  fertile  pasturages  feed  those 
fine  cows  which  furnish  the  excellent  cheese  so  eagerly  purchased  by  all 
Europe.  Cows,  goats  and  sheep  constitute  the  general  wealth  of  the  Swiss 
farjier.  The  mountain  pastures  are  generally  rented  in  summer,  cither  by 
the  proprietors  of  cows  hiring  the  pasture,  or  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
pasture  hiring  the  cows,  which  at  the  beginning  of  winter  are  returned  to 
their  owners.  The  cattle  are  attended  on  the  mountains  by  herdsmen,  who 
lire  in  "  Chalets"  or  huts  of  the  rudest  construction. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  obstacles  presented  by  the  nature  of  the  country, 
and  the  conflictory  regulations  of  so  many  sovereign  states,  the  differences 
of  languages,  dialects  and  religion,  commerce  may  be  said  to  flourish. 
Since  the  beginninsr  of  the  present  century  magnificent  roads  have  much 
lessened  the  difficulties  of  travelling,  and  facilitated  communication  with 
Italy  and  the  Tyrol ;  and  steamboats  have  been  established  on  the  principal 
lakes.  The  agricultural  produce  forms  the  staple  exports.  Some  of  the 
finer  manufactures,  especially  watches  and  jewelry,  wood  work,  cloths,  silks 
and  linens,  ribbands  and  laces,  with  leather,  paper  and  gunpowder,  are  also 
exported  to  a  considerable  amount.  The  imports  consist  of  corn  and  rice, 
salt  and  dried  flsh,  wine,  brandy,  and  dried  fruit  of  southern  countries, 
tobacco  and  West  India  produce,  various  manufactured  articles,  &c.  The 
transit  trade  is  very  important.  Basle  and  Geneva  are  entrepdts  of  the 
fiweign  trade. 

The  names  of  the  cantons  and  the  principal  elements  of  their  statistics 
are  given  below : 
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Cantons. 


Zurich 

Berne 

Lucerne 

Schwciz 

Uri 

Upper  Unterwalden . 
Lower  Unterwalden 
Glanis ^ 

f".&-- 

Fnboorg 

Soleure 

Ba»le  City 

Baalo  Country 

8chaff  hauien 

Outer  Appenzell . . . . 
Inner  Appenzell . . . . 

St.  Gall 

Griaons 

Aargau 

Tlmrgau 

Tesffin 

Vaud 

Yalais .. 

Neutchatel 

Genera 

Total 


Area  in 
•quare 
miles. 


1 


517 
.933 
443 
256 
318 

198 

211 

64 

374 

192 


! 


1 


1 


139 

86 

115 

565 
,938 
379 
203 
781 
893 
,254 
211 
69 


10,193 


Popnlation. 


231,576 

400,000 

124,521 

13,519 

40.650 

12.368 

10.203 

29,348 

15,322 

91,145 

63,196 

24.321 

41.103 

31,125 

40,080 

9,796 

158,853 

88,506 

182,755 

84,124 

113,923 

183,582 

75.798 

58,616 

58,666 


Contingent  to. 


FedeFBl 
Treatory 


Francs. 

74,000 

104.080 

26,000 

3,010 

1,180 

1,105 

805 

3,625 

1,250 

18,600 

13^60 

22,950 


i 


2.184.096 


7,720 
1,500 
39,450 
12.000 
48.200 
22,800 
18,048 
59,280 
9,600 
19,200 
22,000 


529,955 


Federal 
Army. 


3,700 

5,824 

1,734 

602 

236 

211 

161 

482 

250 

1,240 

404 

918 

466 

772 

200 

2,630 

1,600 

2,410 

1^20 

1,804 

2,964 

1,280 

960 

880 


CBlCVTOWn. 


33.754 


Zuriciht 
BeriM, 

LoOOTIBr 

SchweiSy 
Altorf; 


Stanz, 

GlaniBy 

Zng, 

FriDoiirg, 

Soleure^ 

Basle, 

Leichstall, 

SchaflThaniMi, 

Trogen, 

Appenzell, 

SuGalU 

Char, 

Aargau, 

Fraaenfeld, 

Bellinzona, 

Lausanne. 

Bitten  orSimw 

Neafebatel, 

Geneva. 


Zurich  is  a  country  of  great  beauty  and  fertility,  with  a  dense  population, 
and  highly-cultivated.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  agriculture  in  a  more 
advanced  state  than  in  many  of  the  cantons.  Vineyards  and  orchards  are 
very  extensive,  and  the  forests  of  the  higher  districts  abound  with  stately 
timber,  which  forms  a  source  of  public  revenue.  Peat  is  dug  from  the 
bogs,  and  a  coal-pit  is  worked  at  Kapfnach.  Grain  is  abundantly  raised ; 
but  the  chief  revenue  is  derived  from  manufactures.  This  canton  is  divided 
into  11  prefccturei,  which  form  56  tribes.  The  sovereign  authority  is 
vested  in  the  Great  Council,  consisting  of  212  members.  The  Executive 
rests  with  a  smaller  Council  of  25  members,  and  the  13  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  who  decide  all  capital  questions,  are  elected  from  the 
body  of  the  Great  Council.  The  religion  of  the  canton  is  Protestant,  and 
the  clergy  are  governed  by  a  synod  of  ten  chapters.  Public  instruction  is 
universal,  and  ably  conducted.  At  Zurich,  theology,  law,  and  medicine, 
are  taught,  and  every  other  branch  of  science  and  literature  cultivated 
with  success.  The  principal  towns  and  remarkable  places  arc  Zurich, 
Winterthur,  Wadenschwyl,  Staefa,  Pfaffikon,  and  Eglisau. 

Zurich^  the  capital,  is  situated  at  the  northwest  end  of  the  Zurcher-flee, 
where  the  Limmat  gushes  from  in  a  broad,  impetuous  stream.  The  ralley 
in  which  it  is  built  is  surrounded  by  high  mountains.  Zurich  has  long 
been  distinguished  in  science  and  literature,  and  hence  has  acquired  the 
title  of  the  Athens  of  Switzerland.  It  has  a  great  number  of  public  build- 
ings, and  is  replete  with  curiosities.  Various  manufactures  are  carried  on. 
The  two  portions  of  the  town  divided  by  the  river,  are  connected  by  three 
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bridges.  Popalation,  12,000.  Winterthur,  12  miles  north-east  of  Zurich, 
is  celebrated  for  its  manufactures  and  antiquities.  Population,  3,500. 
The  other  towns  mentioned  above  are  comparatively  villages,  and  have  no- 
thing important  to  demand  description.  Twelve  miles  south  of  Zurich  is 
ikg^el,  where  Zuingle,  the  Swiss  reformer,  was  killed  in  a  battle,  fought 
between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants,  in  1531. 

Bbutb  is  the  second  canton  m  point  of  size,  but  a  great  part  of  its  surface 
is  too  moantainous  for  cultivation*  The  northern  parts  are  well-cultivated, 
and  produce  corn  and  wine  in  abundance.  Cows  and  sheep  pasture  in  the 
hillsy  and  the  dairies  are  excellent  Linen  is  the  chief  manufacture,  and  in 
one  of  the  districts  watches  are  made.  Berne  is  divided  into  four  bailiwicks, 
of  which  the  capital  forms  one.  The  mountains  of  the  canton  are  rich  in 
ninerals,  but  from  the  expense  of  working  them  they  are  untouched. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  mineral  springs,  and  thousands  annually  visit 
them  for  their  medicinal  virtues.  The  Protestant  religion  is  established  by 
law.  The  government  is  vested  in  two  Councils,  the  smaller  of  which  ex- 
crdaes  the  executive  power.  All  citizens  of  the  canton  are  eligible  for 
eSees  of  public  trust. 

Bernef  the  capital,  lies  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Aar,  and  is  1 ,708  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  towns  of  Europe.  The  view 
firom  the  city  extends  over  a  splendid  country  ;  numerous  fountains  adorn 
(be  city,  and  streams  of  water  run  profusely  down  the  channels  in  the 
centre  of  the  streets.  Population,  20,500.  There  are  many  interesting 
places  in  this  canton,  and  many  striking  scenes  captivate  the  eyes  of  the 
trareller  in  thb  majestic  country. 

LucnnNB  is  generally  covered  with  hills,  and  intersected  by  numerous 
vaDeys.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people ;  but  neither 
dutty  nor  the  small  manufactures  which  exist,  indicate  improvement  In  the 
vallej  of  the  Entlibach  cattle  are  reared  by  a  race  of  men  of  prodigious 
and  remarkable  powers.     The  Catholic  is  the  established  religion. 

lateeme  is  situated  at  the  lower  end  of  the  lake  of  the  forest  cantons, 
on  the  Reuss,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts.  The  town  is  ill-built,  and 
An  streets  narrow.  Long  bridges  stretch  across  the  stream,  and  connect 
the  two  sections.  Lucerne  has  a  population  of  6,000.  Mount  Pilate  rises 
above  the  town  5,760  feet,  and  contains  at  its  summit  a  small  lake  in  which 
Pontius  Pilate  is  said  to  have  drowned  himself. 

SoHWBiz,  to  the  east  of  Lucerne,  is  one  of  three  cantons  that  laid  the 
Ibmdation  of  the  independence  of  Helvetia,  and  has  given  its  name  to  the 
conntry  and  the  people  which  compose  the  confederacy.  The  whole  canton 
is  deT<Sted,  with  trifling  exceptions,  to  pasturing  and  the  breeding  of  cattle. 
Cotton-spinning  and  lace-making  have  been  lately  introduced. 

BckMBeix,  the  capital,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mythen,  a  double-crested 
aonntain,  5,868  feet  high.  The  vicinity  is  truly  delightful.  Population, 
5,000.  iiinsiedeln,  five  miles  north-north-east,  is  a  celebrated  Benedictine 
Conrentg  to  which  a  miracle-working  Virgin  attracts  crowds  of  devotees 
km  Catholic  countries.  Kusnach,  upon  a  bay  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne, 
ii  noted  in  Swiss  history  as  the  place  near  which  Geisler  was  killed  by 
William  Tell — the  spot  is  marked  by  Tell's  chapel.  Gersau,  upon  the 
nme  lake,  a  pretty  little  town,  with  900  inhabitants,  was,  prior  to  1798,  a 
lofereign  republic*  and  was  then  considered  as  the  smallest  state  in 
Barape 
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I'i        It    ":-z-.  :-;::  IL-*  *i:ch  formed  the  Swiss  Confederation, 

■-...        -  ■^--.  i^*:  •:■  nMsis  of  ten  or  twelve  valleys  einbo- 

*■"'-.    ""^"^    *^'**  canton  is  covered   with  meadow  and 

■-~--         --    ?  «*-!rT:z=eni   is   democratic,    and    the    religion 
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X»  *        tbe  «nuli<**«  *^*  *''^  cantons,  and  consists  chiefly  of  mountains 
****  "^^  ^'^^^     '  The  inhabitants  are  Catholics,  and  have  enjoyed  a 
MraMKst  eier  since  the  year  1352.     They  are  chiefly  employed 
laiKVi  of  their  i^rchards,' vineyards,  and  fields;  but  the  produce 
ks  and  BhMiniain  pastures  is  their  principal  resource, 
wmal  IS  *  P'*"^  *'"*®  ^***°  *'  ^^^  north-east  side  of  the  lake. 
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and  eontaina  aboat  3,000  inhabitants.  Morgarten  is  a  defile  on  the  east  side 
of  &e  lake  of  Egbert,  where,  in  the  year  1313,  1.300  Swiss  gained  a  splen- 
did victory  ofer  an  army  of  20,000  Austrians. 

Fribodro,  or  Fretdouru,  between  Berne  and  Vaud,  is  traversed  nearly 
from  the  one  end  to  the  other  by  the  rirer  Sarine  or  Saanen.  The  upper 
part  of  the  canton  is  mostly  composed  of  hills  and  mountains,  the  lower 
abounds  with  pastures,  fields,  and  forests. 

FVihourg^  the  capital,  is  a  considerable  town  of  a  very  remarkable  appear- 
■nee,  built  partly  upon  the  bank  of  the  Sarine,  and  partly  upon  the  declivity 
of  a  steep  rock.  Its  principal  buildings  are: — the  cathedral,  whose  steeple 
is  the  highest  in  Switzerland,  and  its  organ  the  finest  toned  in  Europe ;  the 
Town-house ;  the  new  Jesuits  college,  capable  of  accommodating  500  or 
600  boys,  who  are  educated  in  all  the  branches  of  literature  and  philosophy ; 
the  new  susp>ension  bridge,  thrown  across  the  Sarine,  and  very  remarkable 
for  its  great  length,  and  its  great  height  above  the  river.  It  stretches  across 
a  gorge  160  feet  deep,  and  has  a  span  of  885  feet.  The  trade  and  industry 
of  the  inhabitants  have  made  considerable  progress  of  late  years. — Popula- 
tion, 7,000.  In  the  immediate  vicinity,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sarine,  is  the 
GFrotto  de  la  Madeleine,  consisting  of  a  chapel,  with  its  belfry,  a  large  hall, 
and  several  other  rooms,  a  kitchen  and  a  cellar,  all  cut  in  the  rock  between 
die  years  1670  and  1680,  by  the  hermit  Jean  Dusrd. 

SoLEURE  is  situated  between  the  Aar  and  Mont  Jura,  and  extends  a 
eonaiderable  distance  among  its  ridges.  The  care  of  their  flocks  and 
herds,  and  the  cultivation  of  their  fields,  are  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  excel  in  the  art  of  watering  and  manuring  them.  They 
plant  immense  quantities  of  fruit-trees,  but  pay  very  little  attention  to  the 
coltare  of  the  vine.  A  few  of  them  are  also  engaged  in  the  linen,  woollen, 
and  cotton  manufactures.  With  few  exceptions  they  profess  the  Catholic 
ftith. 

SoUure^  or  Solothurn^  the  capital,  is  a  fine  little  trading-town,  upon  the 
Ami,  The  church  of  St.  Ursus  is  considered  the  finest  in  Switzerland.  In 
the  ncinity  are :— excellent  stone  quarries ;  the  celebrated  hermitage  of 
Saint  Verena;  the  farm-house  of  Wisscnstein,  built  upon  the  top  of  a  hill, 
4y92l  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  2,600  above  Soleure,  from  which 
the  whole  valley  that  separates  the  Jura  from  the  Alps  may  be  seen  at  one 
glance. 

Bable  is  situated  at  the  north-western  corner  of  Switzerland,  on  the 
north  aide  of  the  Jura,  and  consists  of  several  fertile  valleys,  bordered  by 
noantains  covered  with  excellent  pasturage.  It  is  plentifully  supplied  with 
iprinffs  and  rivulets,  of  which  the  people  have  availed  themselves  for  irriga- 
tma  their  meadows,  a  branch  of  agriculture  which  they  have  brought  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection.  It  is  now  divided  into  two  separate  republics. 
The  government  is  decidedly  democratic,  and  the  system  of  equality  estab- 
lished by  law  is  the  boast  of  the  citizens. 

Basie^  the  capital,  is  situated  upon  the  Rhine,  at  the  point  where  it 
tonu  to  the  northward,  462  feet  above  the  level  of  Strasbourg,  and  fl50 
■bore  that  of  Amsterdam.  It  is  a  well-built  and  large  city,  consisting 
aftwo  towns,  named  Great  Bisle  and  Little  Basle,  divided  by  the  Rhine, 
•ORMB  which  there  is  a  fine  bridge.  Great  Basle  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
rirer,  and  contains  aboat  1,759  houses,  with  wide  and  handsome  streets, 
md  well*built  suburbs.     Little  Basle  is  on  the  right  bank,  and  contains 
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only  450  houses,  with  narrow  and  irregular  streets.  Next  to  Zarich  aad 
Geneva,  Basle  is  particularly  distinguished  for  the  intelligence  and  iadustrj 
of  its  citizens,  and  for  the  extent  of  their  trade.  It  contains  a  famoos 
university,  and  a  number  of  other  scientific  and  literary  societies  and  insti- 
tutions.-—Population,  about  18,000. 

ScHAFFHAusEN  is  a  Small  hilly  canton,  entirely  situate  upoa  the  right,  or 
northern  side  of  the  Rhine,  to  the  westward  of  the  Boden-«ee.  The  culti- 
Tation  of  the  vine  is  one  of  the  chief  occupations  of  the  people,  and  their 
wine  is  the  be^t  in  German  Switzerland.  The  inhabitants  are  all  Prote^ 
tants. 

Schaffhausen^  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  nortbero  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  and  is  a  pretty,  well-built  town,  with  an  industrious  populatioo, 
and  considerable  trade.  Its  celebrated  wooden  bridge,  which  was  burned 
by  the  French  in  1709,  has  been  succeeded  by  another  no  way  remarkable. 
Population,  7,000 

Appenzell  is  entirely  surrounded  by  the  canton  of  St  Gall.  It  is  divided 
into  two  separate  states,  called  the  Inner  Rhoden  and  the  Ansser  Rhoden^ 
or  the  Catholic  and  the  Reformed  Appenzell.  Their  government,  finance^ 
police  and  other  public  matters,  are  quite  distinct ;  but  the  two  deputies 
whom  they  send  to  the  Diet  have  only  one  vote,  which  they  lose  if  they 
cannot  agree  in  opinion.  Both  states  are  democracies ;  every  man  above 
16  years  of  age  having  a  vote  in  the  Lands-gem-inde,  or  general  assembly, 
which  is  held  in  the  open  air,  and  decide  on  peace  or  war,  on  the  laws, 
and  elect  the  magistrates  and  executive  councils.  The  Inner  Appenzell  is 
an  Alpine  country,  where  the  people  are  mostly  employed  in  the  rearing  of 
cattle  ;  the  people  of  Ausser  Rhoden,  or  Outer  Appenzell,  are  distinguished 
for  their  manufacturing  industry,  and  their  attachment  to  trade.  Great 
numbers  of  snails  are  fattened  at  Appenzell,  whence  they  are  conveyed  a 
short  time  before  Lent  to  the  convents  of  Swabia  and  Bavaria,  where  they 
are  considered  as  delicacies. 

Appenzell^  a  considerable  town  with  5,000  inhabitants,  is  the  capital  of 
the  Catholic  state;  Trogen^K  fine  little  town,  with  a  considerable  trade, 
and  an  industrious  population  of  2,400  inhabitants,  is  the  capital  of  the 
Protestant  division. 

St.  Gall  is  composed  generally  of  hills  and  mountains,  interspersed 
with  cultivated  valleys,  fields,  vineyards,  and  orchards.  Besides  the 
ordinary  branches  of  agricultural  industry,  manufactures  of  various  kinds, 
particularly  cotton  and  muslins  of  the  finest  texture  have  been  introduced. 
The  iron  and  glass  works  arc  also  in  some  repute,  and  new  enteprises  of 
various  kinds  are  daily  rising  into  notice.  The  government  is  entirely 
popular,  and  is  vested  in  a  grand  council  of  150  members,  from  whom  are 
chosen  the  judges,  magistrates,  and  public  officers.  In  the  capital  is  a 
lyceum  for  Catholics,  and  a  gymnasium  for  Protestants,  which  are  tolerably 
well  organized.  Several  of  the  smaller  towns  have  public  schools ;  and 
education  is  spreading  generally  over  the  canton. 

St.  Gallm,  the  capital,  is  a  considerable  town,  very  industrious  and 
commercial,  situated  upon  the  Steinach.  It  is  one  of  the  cleanest,  prettiest^ 
and  best  built  towns  in  Switzerland,  the  centre  of  an  extensive  manufacture 
of  fine  cloths  and  muslins ;  and  its  manufactures  extend  their  connections 
even  into  Swabia,  where  a  great  deal  of  work  is  done  on  their  account.-^ 
Peculation,  10,000. 
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The  cantoD  of  the  Graubundten,  or  Gribons,  is,  next  to  Berne,  the 
lirgeflt  in  Switzerland.  The  whole  territory  is  one  congeries  of  snow-clad 
AlpSy  interapersed  with  valleys  not  less  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and 
ftitiliiy,  than  for  the  sublime  and  magnificent  framework  in  which  they  are 
set.  With  the  exception  of  the  northern  chain  of  mountains,  which  consists 
of  immense  argillaceous  and  calcareous  masses,  all  the  Alps  of  the  Grisons 
are  of  primitive  formation,  and  very  rich  in  minerals,  particularly  in  iron. 
Mines  of  lead,  copper,  silver,  and  even  gold,  have  been  worked  in  them  for 
many  years.  The  canton  consists  of  three  leagues,  or  federal  republics ; 
the  Grey  League ;  the  League  of  the  House  'of  God ;  and  the  League  of  the 
Ten  Jurisdictions ;  each  of  which  has  different  laws  and  usages,  and  is  in 
many  respects  almost  quite  independent.  About  two-thirds  of  the  people 
are  Protestants,  and  the  remainder  Catholics ;  and  besides  the  episcopal 
chapter  at  Chur,  there  are  in  the  canton  seven  convents,  among  which  is 
the  celebrated  abbey  of  Dissentis,  The  schools  are  daily  attracting  more 
attention  on  the  part  of  government,  and  a  great  public  seminary  has  lately 
been  established  in  the  capital.  The  principal  employment  of  the  people  is 
■gricultare  and  grazing,  and  they  carry  on  a  great  trade  in  horned  cattle. 

Ckur,  or  Coire,  the  capital,  occupies  a  picturesque  situation  on  the 
Plessour,  about  two  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Rhine,  and  on  the 
great  road  to  Italy  by  the  Spulgen.  It  is  the  see  of  a  Catholic  bishop,  who 
resides  alternately  here  and  at  St.  Gallen ;  has  about  5,000  inhabitants,  and 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade. 

Aarqau,  or  Aroovia,  extends  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Rhine,  between 
Zarich  and  Basle,  and  stretches  southward  to  the  borders  of  Lucerne.  It 
ii  one  of  the  largest  and  most  fertile  of  the  cantons,  and  includes  the  lower 
part  of  the  valleys  of  the  Aar,  the  Reuss,  and  the  Limmat. 

Aargau,  the  capital,  is  a  fine  town  with  about  4,000  inhabitants,  situate 
upon  the  Aar,  and  distinguished  for  its  manufacturing  industry,  and  the 
activity  of  its  printing  presses. 

Thuroau,  or  Thurgovia,  is  situate  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Switzer- 
land, between  the  Lake  of  Constance  and  the  cantons  of  Zurich  and  St. 
Oall.  It  is  composed,  like  the  rest,  of  plains  and  hills,  and  the  soil  is 
reckoned  the  richest  and  most  productive  in  German  Switzerland.  , 

Frmunfeld,  the  capital,  a  small  town  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Murg,  has 
aeveral  silk  manufactories,  and  about  1,800  inhabitants. 

Tbssin  is  situate  on  the  south  side  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Alps,  and  is 
chiefly  composed  of  the  valleys  of  the  Tessin  or  Ticino,  and  some  other 
■treams  that  flow  to  the  Lago  Maggiore  and  the  Lake  of  Lugano,  with  the 
lofty  mountain  ridges  which  divide  them.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  the  soil 
is  fertile  and  well  watered ;  yet  in  no  part  of  Switzerland  is  there  more 
poferty,  bordering  on  wretchedness,  so  much  idleness,  and  so  little  industry. 
All  the  people,  except  those  of  the  village  of  Bosco  in  the  Val  Maggia,  are 
cf  Italian  extraction ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  is  the  only  religion 
tolerated  in  the  canton. 

Beliimxona,  or  BellenZf  the  capital,  is  a  small  town,  with  about  1,300  in- 
habitants, situate  on  the  Tessin,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  great  Val  Levantine ; 
nnd  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  Switzerland  in  a  military  and 
oomoiercial  view,  on  account  of  the  great  roads  which  meet  there  ;  viz  : 
that  of  Si.  Oothard^  between  Ariolo  in  this  canton,  and  Andermadt  in  the 
eanton  of  Uri^  a  fine  carriage  road,  which  was  completed  at  the  expense  of 
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the  two  cantons  in  1830,  instead  of  the  old  one,  which  was  onlv  piwrfilt 
for  mules  and  horses ;  that  of  Lukmanier,  between  Faido  in  Teasiiiy  and 
Santa  Maria  in  the  Grisons ;  that  of  Bernardin,  which  connects  the  Tal 
Hisocco  with  the  great  road  of  the  Splugen  ;  and  that  of  Monte  Ckmf%  be- 
tween Bellinzona  and  Lugano,  terminating  at  Como ;  and  lastly,  the  road 
to  Milan  along  the  Lago  Maggiore  by  Sesto  Calende. 

Vaud  includes  a  part  of  the  chain  of  Jura,  and  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Bernese  Alps.  The  greater  part,  however,  of  the  canton,  consists  of 
plains  intersected  by  cultivated  hills  of  great  beauty  and  fertility,  more  par- 
ticularly along  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  which  forms  its  southern 
boundary.  The  vines  of  this  canton  are  considered  equal  to  any  in  Eurq>e ; 
and  the  wine  enjoys  a  considerable  reputation.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly 
employed  in  agriculture,  and  profess  the  Protestant  faith,  though  Catholics 
are  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 

Lausanne f  the  capital,  a  fine  city  with  12,000  inhabitants,  is  situate  upon 
three  hills  near  the  northern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  492  feet  above 
its  level.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  in  some  places  very  steep.  The 
cathedral  church  of  Notre-Damc  is  a  handsome  Gothic  building,  and  the 
view  from  its  tower  is  very  beautiful.  The  town  possesses  numerous  privi- 
leges, and  appoints  its  own  magistrates.  It  possesses  likewise  a  college 
founded  at  the  Reformation,  and  several  scientific  and  literary  institutions. 
The  environs  of  Lausanne  are  renowned  for  their  beauty,  and  are  studded 
with  large  and  delightful  villas,  inhabited  by  opulent  Swiss  or  foreigners. 

Valais  is  the  largest  of  all  the  valleys  of  Switzerland,  and  is  traversed 
through  its  whole  length  by  the  Rhone.  Besides  the  main  valley,  there  are 
lf3  inhabited  lateral  valleys  on  the  south  side,  and  three  on  the  north,  with 
others  that  are  not  inhabited.  It  is  surrounded  by  lofly  mountains,  and  the 
only  place  where  it  can  be  entered  on  level  ground  is  at  St.  Maurice, 
whore,  however,  the  passage  is  so  narrow,  that  the  gate  of  that  town  serves 
ev(»ry  evening  to  shut  up  the  entrance  of  the  valley  ;  and  here  it  is  that  the 
waters  of  the  valley  are  carried  off  by  the  Rhone  through  a  narrow  gorge, 
between  the  Dent  dc  Midi,  and  the  Dent  de  Morcles,  which  rise  on  each 
side  at  least  8,000  feet  above  its  level.  This  pass  is  named  Die  pforte  des 
Wallis ;  and  above  it,  the  bottom  of  the  valley  rises  gradually  to  the  foot  of 
Mont  Furca,  where  the  Rhone  has  its  source  at  the  height  of  4,626  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  In  summer,  owing  to  the  narrow- 
Ufnn  of  the  valley,  and  the  height  of  its  mountain  walls  preventing  a  free 
pnNMage  to  the  air,  the  heat  in  the  Lower  Valais,  from  Sion  to  Fouly,  is  so 
nxciTHHivp,  that  Reaumer's  thermometer  rises  in  the  shade  to  24J^,  and  from 
iiH'^  Ut  40''-'  when  exposed  to  the  sun  on  the  tops  of  the  rocks.  This  part  of 
i\w  valley  is  quite  inaccessible  to  the  north  wind;  the  E.,  S.,  and  W. 
windN  slternately  prevail.  The  Valais  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
countries,  not  only  of  Switzerland,  but  of  Europe  ;  for  nowhere  else  can  be 
found  mt  limited  a  district,  combining  the  productions  and  climates  of  every 
latitude,  from  the  climate  of  Iceland  to  that  of  Sicily  and  Northern  Africa, 
and  (ifff^ring  wi  inexhaustible  a  variety  of  the  most  contrary  objects,  so  rapid 
n  trauNition  from  barren  mountains  and  frightful  precipices,  to  beautiful 

IilaiiiN  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  In  some  parts  of  Valais  the  harvest  begins 
n  May,  but  in  others  the  corn  is  not  cut  till  October.  In  some  places  fruit 
will  ntit  ripen,  but  in  others  the  wild  asparagus  is  seen  to  grow  ;  the  almond, 
thii  Ag,  and  the  pomegranate,  to  attain  the  highest  degree  of  maturity  ;  and, 
with  hardly  any  labor  or  particular  attention,  the  soil  produces  vines  from 
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wkioli  the  most  excellent  wine  may  be  made.  In  the  mountain  districts  are 
Jbond  chamois,  lynxes,  dormice,  wolves,  sometimes  hares,  bucks,  aad  many 
carimu  wild  birds.  The  greater  part  of  the  Valais  is  inhabited  by  a  popu- 
UAm  of  a  mixed  descent  from  Celts,  Romans,  Gauls,  and  Burgundians. 
The  people  of  the  Upper  Valais  speak  the  old  German  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  with  little  alteration ;  the  language  of  the  Lower  Valais 
is  a  barbarous  jargon  of  Celtic,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Italian-French.  The 
former  are  a  people  full  of  energy,  proud  of  their  liberty,  and  distinguished 
for  their  sobriety,  and  extreme  simplicity  of  manners ;  the  latter,  on  the 
eoDtrary,  are  reproached  with  idleness,  negligence,  and  slovenliness.  The 
Catholic  religion  is  exclusively  professed  in  the  canton.  The  only  articles 
of  export  are  cattle,  cheese,  wine,  lead,  crystal,  and  cobalt. 

Sitian,  or  Sion,  the  capital,  is  a  small  and  very  ancient  episcopal  city, 
with  about  2,500  inhabitants,  not  far  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  in 
the  Lower  Valais.  Si,  Maurice,  a  small  town  with  900  inhabitants,  is,  as 
already  mentioned,  the  key  of  the  Valais,  and  is  situated  on  the  lefl  bank  of 
the  Rhone,  13  miles  from  its  mouth.  In  its  neighborhood  are  several  natu- 
ral curiosities,  particularly  the  Pissevache,  a  lofty  waterfall  of  300  feet. 
Mariinach,  or  Martigny,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Dranse  with  the  Rhone, 
is  a  small  town,  from  which  the  road  commences  that  leads  over  the  Great 
St.  Bernard  by  the  valley  of  the  Dranse.  This  famous  mountain  is  crossed 
every  year  by  more  than  10,000  travellers,  for  whose  accommodation  and 
relief  there  is  a  Hospice,  near  the  summit  of  the  pass,  until  lately  kept  by 
Benedictine  monks  ;  and  is  noted  for  the  passage  effected  over  it  into  Italy 
by  the  army  of  Buonaparte,  in  the  year  1800.  In  the  church  of  the  Hospice 
is  a  marble  monument,  erected  by  Buonaparte  to  the  memory  of  General 
Desaix,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Marengo.  This  Hospice  was  famous 
for  its  dogs,  which  were  kept  by  the  monks  for  the  aid  and  preservation 
of  soch  travellers  as  might  lose  their  way  among  the  snow  in  severe  weather. 

Nbufghatbl  is  a  small  canton,  situate  among  the  ridges  of  the  Jura,  be- 
tveen  the  lake  to  which  it  gives  its  name  and  the  borders  of  France ;  and 
b  composed  of  six  or  seven  valleys,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Val 
TVaverSy  the  Val  de  Sagne,  and  the  Val  de  Ruz.  The  soil  affords  excellent 
pasture,  but  produces  few  fruit-trees  or  leguminous  plants.  The  sovereignty 
of  the  canton  is  vested  in  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  is  bound,  however,  by 
the  constitution,  to  maintain  it  in  all  its  ancient  laws,  customs,  privileges, 
independence,  and  religious  toleration.  His  influence,  however,  is  very  in- 
considerable. He  receives  only  the  revenues  of  some  domains,  and  a  very 
moderate  land-tax,  which  he  cannot  augment.  Every  profession  and  trade 
are  free,  no  customs  are  levied,  and  no  duties  imposed  on  any  goods  which 
enter  or  leave  the  canton. 

Neufekateif  or  Neuenburg,  the  capital,  is  a  well-built  and  thriving  town 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seyon,  a  torrent  that  runs  through 
the  Val  de  Ruz  into  the  Lake  of  Ncufchatel.  It  contains  several  remarkable 
huldings :  particularly  the  chateau,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  princes  of 
Neafchatel ;  the  cathedral  built  in  the  twelflh  century  ;  the  town-house,  and 
the  public  hospital.     Population,  about  5,000. 

Gaif  EVA  is  a  very  small  canton  at  the  south-western  corner  of  Switzerland, 
tlmost  entirely  separated  from  the  other  cantons  by  the  territories  of  Savoy 
and  France.  Though  not  naturally  fertile,  it  has  been  rendered  productive 
br  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants.  Three-fifths  of  the  population  are  Cal- 
Tuusts ;  the  remainder  are  Roman  Catholics,  under  the  spiritual  jurisdiction 
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of  the  Bishop  of  Friboorg.  The  sovereignty  is  Tested  in  a  representi^ 
council  of  274,  elected  for  nine  years  by  the  citizens ;  and  the  executive  in 
3  ct>uncil  of  state,  of  24  members,  named  by  the  representative  counoil. 

Geneva,  the  capital,  is  situate  on  the  slopes  of  two  hills  divided  by  tlie 
Rhone,  where  it  issues  from  the  lake,  forming  in  its  course  two  islands,  on 
i«nc  of  which  stand  part  of  the  town,  and  the  other  contains  a  fine  promenade 
iilniittMl  with  trees,  and  adorned  with  a  statue  of  the  noted  Jean  Jacques 
Kini!«!i4*au.  The  two  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  island,  are  now  connected 
by  u  HUHpcDsion-bridge ;  and  a  handsome  quay,  lined  with  fine  buildings, 
has  licfii  constructed  along  the  river.  The  streets  are  in  genera]  wide  and 
ctiinintMlious,  except  in  the  busy  part  of  the  town,  where  they  are  incon- 
vi'iiirntly  narrow,  and  darkened  by  arcades.  The  churches  are  of  very 
tirdinary  description  ;  the  principal  is  that  of  St.  Peter,  an  ancient  edifice, 
with  a  mo<iern  colonnade.  The  town-house,  the  hospital,  the  museum  of 
Ihr  fnie  arts,  the  museum  of  natural  history,  and  that  of  the  botanic  garden, 
and  the  penitentiary,  are  the  principal  public  buildings.  The  academj 
founded  by  Calvin  may  be  considered  as  a  university,  in  respect  of  the 
huiiilir^r  of  its  professors,  and  the  variety  and  importance  of  the  branches  of 
Hludy.  The  citizens  of  Geneva  are  noted  for  their  industry,  as  well  as  kx 
thf'ir  Ncientific  and  literary  attainments.  The  most  important  branches  of 
wtirk  aro  horologcrie,  or  watch  and  clock  making,  and  jewellery,  iu  which 
tlM7  pffKliice  every  year  about  100,000  watches,  and  use  about  60,000 
(itinr^«i  of  gold,  5,000  marks  of  silver,  and  8100,000  worth  of  precious  stones, 
roptilaiion,  3f»,m>0. 

Hwitzfrrland  was  anciently  known  as  Lusitania  and  Helvetia  and  occupied 
by  thff  HMi!vi  and  other  barbaric  tribes,  who,  in  af\er  ages,  shared  in  ^readinr 
riiiptrf!  wentward.  Aflcr  its  conquest  by  Julius  Cesar,  the  Romans  found 
wilhui  itn  limits  several  flourishing  cities,  as  Aventicum,  &c.,  which  were 
(ihrrwiirdH  flMitroyod  by  the  northern  barbarians.  On  the  decline  of  the 
lloififin  Krnpiro,  it  suceessively  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy 
1111(1  of  tlu;  dominions  of  the  Merovingian  and  Carlovingian  kings,  while  the 
runt  part  of  Hwitzcrland  became  first  subject  to  the  Allemanni,  and  sub- 
fifM|ii«*fifly  it  was  wholly  included  in  the  German  Empire  under  Conrad  II., 
Ill  10:17. 

'VUi:  lioiiNe  of  IlapHburg  had,  from  an  early  period,  the  supremacy  over 
nil  iUt' vhpU'tu  part  of  Switzerland;  and  it  preserved  its  ascendancy  till 
nlfotii  I. '107,  wlif^n  Uri,  Schwciz  and  Unterwalden,  entered  into  a  confederacy 
for  iiiiiliial  aid  againHt  Austria,  which  compact  was  confirmed  afler  the  defeat 
of  Liwipold,  Dukfi  of  Austria,  at  the  battle  of  Morgarten,  in  1315.  From 
I'V.l'l  lo  l«'ir>2.  Lucerne,  Zurich,  Glarus,  Zug  and  Berne  joined  the  con- 
h'drnitioii.  Aargau  was  conquered  from  Austria  in  1415;  the  Abbey  and 
town  of  Hi,  Onll  jr)iiicd  the  other  cantons  in  1451-54;  Thurgau  was  taken 
111  li'iOO ;  rrilMiurg  and  Solothurn  admitted  in  1481  ;  the  Grisons  in  1497; 
finiilii  mid  HclnifTliaiiHrii  in  1501,  and  Appenzell  in  1513.  About  this  time 
Ti'«iiiii  WMM  <*.f»iiqu(!rr*d  from  the  Milanese  ;  and  Vaud  was  taken  from  Savoy 
by  ilin  \U*rtwm*.  in  I5(U).  The  remaining  cantons  were  not  finally  united  to 
llii«  foiifrdrriilion  till  the  time  of  Napoleon;  and  the  present  compact,  by 
wltirli  all  thr*  cantons  arc  placed  on  a  perfect  equality,  only  dates  from  the 

|Miuri^  of  |N|5. 

Vnrloiiii  iHilitical  alterations  have,  since  that  period,  taken  place  in  the 
rnlnlivn  poHition  of  the  cantons,  and  many  of  the  old  land-marks  are  broken 
down.    Thn  damocratic  idea  has  spread  into  every  corner  of  the  country. 
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•■d  the  cantons  which  were  formerly  baaed  on  aristocratic  or  oligarchical 
ioadUitionSy  ha?e  fallen  before  the  force  of  enlightened  public  opinion.  The 
great  eurse  of  Switzerland,  however,  is  the  antagonism  of  its  two  great 
elmrches,  and  in  this  will  ever  consist,  as  it  has  hitherto  proved,  the  rock 
destined  to  split  asunder  the  friendly  feelings  so  intimate  a  political  relation 
ought  to  maintain. 


THE   KINGDOM   OF   BELGIUM. 

This  small  kingdom  lies  between  the  latitudes  of  49^  27'  and  51^  31' 
north,  and  betweeii  the  longitudes  of  2^  27'  and  6^  east.  The  greatest 
length  from  N.  W.  to  S.  £.  is  about  195  miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth 
from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  about  127  miles — area,  12,5G9  square  miles,  or  about 
the  size  of  the  state  of  Maryland.  Fronting  on  the  German  Ocean,  it  has 
France  on  the  west  and  south,  Rhine  Prussia  on  the  east,  and  Holland  on 
the  north. 

The  borders  of  Belgium,  on  the  side  of  France,  are  rugged  and  rather 
mountainous,  being  traversed  by  a  continuation  of  the  Ardennes,  and  other 
ridges  occupying  the  northern  districts  of  that  country.  To  the  north, 
however,  the  surface  is  low,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  raised  above  the  sea,  and  is 
intersected  in  every  direction  by  numerous  rivers  and  canals,  diversified  by 
woods,  arable  lands,  and  meadows,  and  thickly  studded  with  towns  and  vil- 
lages. No  elevation  that  can  properly  be  termed  a  mountain  occurs  in  Bel- 
B'lun,  though  there  is  a  ridge  of  considerable  height  extending  between  the 
ease  and  the  Moselle,  and  another  between  the  north  bank  of  the  Sambre 
end  the  Meuse.  As  in  Holland,  the  country  in  the  north,  along  the  estuaries 
end  rivers,  is  protected  from  inundation  by  dykes,  and  along  the  open  sea 
liy  smndhills  or  downs,  varying  in  breadth  from  one  to  three  miles,  and  in 
elevation  from  50  to  60  feet.  Tho  navigation  of  the  sea  is  rendered  intricate 
by  sandy  accumulations,  and  for  large  ships  even  dangerous. 

Belgium  is  one  of  the  best  watered  countries  in  Europe,  and  all  its  waters 
nin  to  the  North  Sea.  The  Scheldt  enters  the  kingdom  near  Tournay, 
on  the  French  line,  flows  through  Hainault  and  East  Flanders,  separating 
the  latter  from  Antwerp,  below  which  it  enters  the  Dutch  territory,  and 
flows  through  Zealand  in  several  large  branches,  which  are  indeed  rather 
arms  of  the  sea  than  rivers.  It  is  navigable  for  large  ships  to  the  city  of 
Antwerp,  and  to  a  considerable  distance  inland  for  smaller  vessels.  Its 
principal  afliuents  are : — the  Dendcr ;  the  Ruppel,  formed  by  the  Dyle, 
Benne  and  two  Nethes ;  and  the  Haine  on  the  right  and  the  Lys  on  the 
left.  The  Meuse  or  Maas  enters  Belgium  below  Givet,  and  flows  through 
Nemur  and  Liege,  and  thence  through  South  Holland  to  the  sea.  Its 
alBuents  are — the  Semoy,  Lesse,  Ourthe  and  Roer  from  the  right,  and 
the  Sambre  from  the  left. 

The  climate  of  Belgium  is  exceedingly  damp — less  so,  however,  than  that 
of  Holland.  In  this  respect  it  varies  in  accordance  with  the  topography  of 
the  country,  and  in  the  high  regions  the  country  enjoys  what  may  be  termed 
a  mild  climate.  There  are  several  extensive  forests  in  which  the  oak,  the 
ash,  and  the  beech  abound ;  and  from  the  humidity,  the  pastures  are  rich  and 
anpport  luxuriantly  the  domestic  animals  of  the  farms.  Some  wine  is  pro- 
daeed,  but  the  vine  is  not  adapted  to  the  soil ;  fruit  trees  are  rare,  and  wheat 
aacceeds  with  difficulty ;  but  great  advantage  is  derived  from  the  cultivation 
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of  rye  and  oats,  and  particularly  of  the  potatoe.  But  ■  small  portion  of  the 
territory  is  incapable  of  cultivation,  viz  :  about  300,000  acres.  Of  the  r^ 
mainder,  about  1,000,000  acres  are  covered  with  woods,  50,000  acres  with 
towns  and  villages  ;  250,000  acres  with  rivers,  canals  and  roads ;  and  between 
five  and  six  millions  are  under  various  crops  or  used  as  pastures.  The  horse 
of  Belgium  is  a  dull  animal,  and  fit  only  for  draught — it  is  a  veritable  Dutch- 
man, slow  and  easy,  but  strong  and  long-winded.  The  other  domestic 
animals  are  remarkably  fine  conditioned,  which  is  owing  to  the  rich  pasture 
on  which  they  feed.  Tobacco,  hemp,  madder,  and  particularly  flax,  which 
is  a  staple  production  of  the  country,  succeed  well,  but  in  Flanders  find  the 
most  congenial  soil.  Flanders  is  destitute  of  forests,  but  supplies  turf  in 
abundance,  which  is  used  as  a  fuel  by  the  inhabitants.  JBee-culture  is  ex- 
tensively carried  on  in  Limburg. 

In  the  high  regions  of  the  south-east  the  geological  characters  most  de- 
veloped are  red  sand-stone  and  lime-stone,  containing  organic  remains  over 
subtrata  of  granite,  quartz  and  slaty  schist.  The  same  strata  to  the  north* 
west  contain  vast  beds  of  anthracite,  especially  around  Namnr.  Porphyry 
and  quartz,  calcareous  earth,  pit-coal  and  schist,  and  argillaceous  earth, 
distinguish  the  province  of  Ilainault,  while  Flanders  and  northern  Brabant 
consist  chicny  of  horizontal  layers  of  clays,  and  peat  surface,  the  latter  of 
which  supplies  a  chenp  fuel.  Various  land  and  marine  animals  are  embedded 
in  these,  a  sufficient  proof  that  at  a  comparatively  recent  period  the  whole 
low  country  has  been  submerged.  The  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers 
seem  to  be  the  result  of  alluvial  deposits.  The  great  coal  regions  of  Belgium 
is  spread  over  a  great  portion  of  the  centre  and  west  of  the  kingdom.  The 
number  of  beds  has  been  stated  by  M.  Dumont  at  eighty-three.  Iron  mines 
are  also  numerous,  particularly  in  the  region  between  the  Sambre  and 
Meusc.  Copper,  lead,  zinc,  manganese,  pyrites,  calamine,  sulphur  and 
alum  arc  found  in  great  abundance  through  all  the  country  south  of  Brabant. 
Namur  is  also  rich  in  porcelain,  potter's  and  pipe  clays,  and  a  species  of 
sand  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  crystal.  The  clays  of  Flanders  arc 
coarse  but  well  suited  for  tiles,  brick,  pottery  and  pipes.  Excellent  mill- 
stones, grind-stones,  and  whet-stones  are  supplied  from  the  quarries  of  Liege 
and  Luxemburg.  The  mineral  springs  of  Spa,  near  Liege :  those  of 
Chaudfontaine,  in  the  same  neighborhood;  of  Morimont,  near  Namur,  and 
at  Tongres,  near  Maestricht,  are  the  most  celebrated  in  Belgium. 

The  Belgians  are  of  mixed  origin,  and  spring  from  the  Germanic  and 
Graeco-Latin  families.  To  the  former  belong  the  proper  Belgians  or  Nether- 
landers,  who  speak  the  Flemish  tongue,  and  a  small  number  of  German  Dutch, 
mostly  In  Limburg  and  Luxemburg ;  and  the  latter  spring  from  Walloons 
who  inhabit  the  southern  parts  of  tlie  kingdom,  and  speak  Franco-Flemish 
and  the  Vallon,  two  dialects  of  the  French  language.  The  following  table 
will  exhibit  the  extent  and  relative  population  of  each  of  the  provinces  into 
which  the  country  is  divided  : 

Jrea  in        Pmmla-         Pop  to 
Provittceo.  $q.  lab.  rum.  oq.  mL  OkUftommt.     Pop. 

AxTWKRP 1,098 36.J.000 332 Antwerp.. 76,000 

Brabant 1,209 620.000 488 Brub8ELs.120,000 

Wert  Flanders 1 ,25 1 700.000 560 Bniges 47,000 

Bast  Flanders 1,158 820.000 708 Ghent 95.000 

Hainault 1,438 692,000 481 Mons 19,000 

LiEOB 337....  420.000....  1,246 Liege 60,000 

Namur 1,404... .256.000....    183 Namnr 520,000 

Limburg 927 175.000 188 Limbarg..    2.350 

LvxxMBUKo  (in Germany) 1,713.... 210,000....    128 Arlon 3,500 
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The  distribution  of  the  population  as  exhibited  in  the  table  is  sufficiently 
indicative  of  the  leading  pursuits  of  the  several  provinces.  In  East  and 
West  Flanders,  maritime,  as  also  considerable  manufacturing  interests,  con- 
gregate large  numbers ;  in  the  central  provinces,  and  where  manufactures  are 
mostly  prosecuted,  the  same  average  ratio  is  maintained.  South  of  the 
Mease,  however,  witnesses  a  great  falling  off — here  the  country  is  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  agriculture.  Of  the  whole  population  about  two  sevenths 
inhabit  cities  and  towns,  and  the  remainder  is  scattered  over  the  rural 
districts ;  in  the  province  of  Antwerp  the  two  classes  are  about  equal  in 
number. 

About  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  Belgians  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  the 
church  of  Rome  is  established  by  law.  The  clergy  arc  very  numerous  and 
influential,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  the  people  are  ignorant,  bigotted  and 
superstitious.  All  other  religions  are  tolerated,  yet  there  arc  not  10,000 
Protestants  in  the  whole  kingdom.  The  church  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Malines,  and  the  five  bishops  of  Bruges,  Ghent,  Liege, 
Namur  and  Tournay.  The  archbishop's  salary  is  about  $20,000  per  annum, 
and  those  of  the  bishops  vary  from  $11,000  to  815,000.  The  cures  or 
parish  priests  are  divided  into  three  classes ;  of  the  first  class  there  are  81, 
of  the  second  165,  and  of  the  inferior  clergy,  4,422,  whose  salaries  vary  from 
$40  to  8150  per  annum.     All  salaries  are  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury. 

Education  is  said  to  have  retrograded  since  the  revolution.  The  institu* 
tions  are  of  three  grades :  elementary  schools,  colleges  and  Universities. 
By  the  Belgic  constitution,  education  ceased  to  be  compulsory ;  and  the 
^vernment  has  no  control  over  it,  except  as  regards  the  few  schools  paid 
by  the  state ;  the  rest  is  left  to  individual  enterprise,  or  the  caprice  of  the 
communes.  At  least  one-third  of  the  rising  generation  are  absolutely  with- 
out any  regular  instruction.  Luxemburg  and  Niimur  are  the  best  educated 
provinc^,  and  Flanders  and  Liege  tiie  two  in  which  education  is  most 
neglected.  Belgium,  when  compared  with  other  countries  in  respect  of  the 
diffusion  of  instruction,  stands  just  below  Austria,  and  is  merely  above 
England.  It  is  several  degrees  above  France  and  Ireland,  but  falls  very  far 
short  of  Holland,  Switzerland,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Scotland  and  the  United 
States.  "  Athenees"  or  colleges  are  established  in  all  the  large  towns. 
Besides  these  there  are  other  colleges  for  general  education,  under  the  ez- 
dosive  management  of  the  clergy.  The  Jesuits  have  establishments  of  this 
kind  at  Brussels,  Namur,  A  lost  and  Ghent.  These  institutions  are  intended 
to  compete  with  the  "  Athenees,*'  and  are  conducted  with  more  marked 
religious  bias.  They  are,  however,  distinct  from  the  Theological  Seminaries 
established  in  each  diocese  for  the  education  of  the  priesthood.  Two  of 
the  universities  are  supported  by  the  state,  at  Liege  and  Ghent ;  one  was 
fimnded  by  the  clergy  at  Louvain,  and  is  supported  by  the  church  ;  and  the 
university  of  Brussels  is  supported  by  a  private  association.  The  freedom 
of  university  education  is  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  schools.  Degrees, 
however,  can  only  be  conferred  by  the  central  body  called  "  Le  jury 
d'examen,"  at  Brussels,  composed  of  members  of  the  several  universities, 
fVom  whom  the  jury,  which  assigns  the  honors,  is  selected. 

Belgium  became  a  kingdom  in  1831,  and  the  constitution,  on  which  it  is 
based,  vests  the  sovereignty  in  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg  and  his  heirs  in 
perpetuity.  The  kingly  power,  however,  is  very  limited.  The  legislature 
is  composed  of  a  Senate  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies;  45,000 — one  deputy. 
The  senators  are  elected  for  eight  years  and  the  deputies  for  four  years,  by 
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(Mv ing  direct  tax.  One  half  the  deputies  is  renewed  every  two  and 
i^t  (fte  seuatiMTs  every  four  years.  The  chambers  assemble  annually  on 
•K'  MH)ouU  Friday  in  November,  but  the  king  has  the  right  to  convoke, 
tm^HArii  or  dissolve  them  at  will,  and  in  case  of  dissolution,  a  new  election 
H  \\\o  whiile  is  required.  The  executive  is  vested  in  the  king,  assisted  by 
^\  r^t^KMiiiible  ministers.  The  king's  pay  is  fixed  at  ^110,053  sterling, 
K-nidott  the  use  of  the  royal  palaces.  The  judicial  system  is  modelled  after 
th.ii  i»f  Prance. 

The  SiHircrs  of  public  revenue  are  the  land-tax,  personal-tax,  patents, 

loittH  of  mi  lies,  customs,  excise,  stamps,  domains,  forests,  6lc.  ;  tolls,  post- 

i;;oH,  cniinls,  interests,  dc.c.,  &.C.     The  whole  amounts  to  about  114,000,000 

t'r.iucs  unnually.     About  19,000,000  francs  are  expended  in  paying  interest 

on  the  national  debt,  which  amounts  to  about  ^31,087,200  sterling. 

The  army  is  composed  of  one  picked  regiment  of  five  battalions ;  12 
rt^^imeiits  of  infantry  of  the  line  ;  3  regiments  of  foot  chasseurs ;  2  regiments 
of  horse  chasseurs;  2  regiments  of  lancers;  2  regiments  of  cuirassiers; 
1  regiment  of  guides ;  and  4  regiments  of  artillery,  forming  43  batteries, 
b(*si(Io8  artillery  train,  pontooneers,  6lc. — the  whole  amounting  to  about 
90.000  effective  men. 

This  country,  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  having  been  the 
principal  battle-field  of  Europe,  most  of  the  towns  were  fortified  to  such  aa 
extent,  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  bristled  with  fortresses  of  the  first  rank. 
Most  of  these,  however,  have  been  demolished,  or  allowed  to  fall  into  decay. 
The  principal  fortresses  now  remaining  are — Namur,  Tournay,  and  Char- 
leroi,  the  citadels  of  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  Liege,  and  the  sea-port  towns  of 
Nieuport  and  Ostend. 

Belgium,  in  reference  to  its  size,  is  one  of  the  most  important  manufac- 
turing states  of  Europe.  It  has  long  been  distinguished  for  its  genius  and 
industry.  The  laces  of  Brussels,  Mechlin,  dtc,  the  cloths  of  Brabant, 
Flanders,  and  Hainault,  the  printed  cottons  of  Ghent  and  Brussels,  the 
carpets  and  pottery  of  Tournay,  the  papers  of  Liege,  the  arms  and  cutlery 
of  Liege,  Namur,  and  Charleroi ;  the  gold  and  silver  work  of  Ghent,  Brus. 
sels,  p.nd  Antwerp ;  the  iron,  steel,  and  brass  articles  of  Namur  and  Liege; 
the  steam-engines  of  Seraing,  are  all  well  known  to  the  commercial  world. 
The  minor  manufactures  are  also  extensive,  and,  together  with  the  above, 
occupy  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  male  population.  Mining  operations  are 
chiefly  undertaken  in  Liege,  Namur,  Hainault,  and  Luxemburg.  There 
are  considerable  breweries  at  Brussels  and  Louvain,  and  sugar  refineries  at 
Ghent  and  its  neighborhood,  but  there  are  no  large  distilling  establishments 
in  any  of  the  provinces. 

With  respect  to  agriculturul  industry,  Belgium  has  long  been  distinguished 
for  productiveness  and  variety,  and  the  Flemish  system  of  farming  has  been 
noticed  and  recommended  for  its  excellence.     The  industry  of  the  Flemings 
has,  indeed,  within  200  years,  converted  a  tract  of  land,  originally  a  sandy 
and  barren  heath,  into  a  rich  and  beautiful  garden ;  and  the  crops  of  wheat 
and  of  oats  are  considerably  larger  than  in  the  best  cultivated  parts  of 
England.     Nine-elevenths  of  the  soil  is  under  actual  cultivation,  and  about 
twice  the  quantity  of  corn  required  for  home  consumption  is  annually  pro- 
duced.    The  cultivators  are  in  tolerably  easy  circumstances,  and  this  flour-- 
ishing  state  of  agriculture  operates  favorably  upon  manufacturing  industry, 
every  branch  of  which  is  in  full  activity.     Flax,  raised  principally  in  Flan- 
ders, Brabant,  and  Hainault,  is  one  of  the  principal  products,  and  brings  a 
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high  price  in  foreiga  markets,  on  account  of  its  excellent  quality.  Flanders 
produces  this  staple  to  tlie  value  of  i£l,600,000  annually.  The  linen  of 
Flanden  is  also  held  in  high  esteem. 

The  coal  mines  of  Hainault  alone  produce  more  than  those  of  the  whole 
of  France,  and  the  annual  quantity  raised  in  Belgium  exceeds  4,000,000 
chaldrons.  The  iron  mines  were  ne?er  worked  more  extensively  than  at 
the  present  time ;  more  than  200,000  tons  of  iron  are  annually  founded. 
The  cloth  manufactures  employ  40,000  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
^,500,000  sterling.  In  the  linen  mills  400,000  persons  are  employed,  and 
the  Talue  of  the  annual  product  is  estimated  at  ^4,500,000  sterling.  The 
cotton  interests  are  in  a  like  flourishing  condition,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
loss  of  the  Dutch  colonial  markets,  have  steadily  improved  since  1830,  and 
now  represent  a  capital  of  five  or  six  millions.  The  lace  and  silk  manufac- 
tures are  also  in  a  thriving  condition. 

The  revolution  of  1830  impaired,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  the  com- 
merce of  the  nation;  but  since  that  period  this  great  interest  has  revived, 
and  already  eclipses  in  extent  its  former  range.  The  principal  exports  are 
the  productions  of  its  flourishing  agriculture,  numerous  manufactures,  and 
mineral  products.  The  imports  consist  of  colonial  produce,  and  the  wines 
and  fruits  of  southern  Europe.  The  trade  between  this  country  and  the  United 
States  is  considerable,  and  is  gradually  increasing,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  figures,  which  represent  diflerent  periods : 

ImporU  into  Exports  Arom 

Unitml  Sutet.  United  Statci. 

1840 $274,867       $-2,320,655 

1846 -. 836,372        2.381,814 

Increaao $561,505  $61,159 

The  amount  of  tonnage  employed  in  this  trade  in  1846,  was :  entered 

United  States  ports,  12,714  American,  and  5,823  foreign  :  total,  18,537 — 

deared,  23,375  American,  and  6,527  foreign :  total,  29,902.     The  principal 

commercial  towns  in  the  kingdom  are — Brussels,  Ghent,  Liege,  Namur, 

Tonrnay,  Ypres,  Mons,  Louvain,  Verviers,  and  Malines  or  Mechlin.     The 

naport  towns  are  Antwerp,  Ostend,  Burges,  and  Nieuport.     Belgium  pos- 

Mses  several  large  banking  establishments,  which  are  of  great  service  to 

the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  the  country. 

The  prosperity  of  Belgium  is  promoted,  as  well  as  indicated  by  its  ex- 
ccDeDt  system  of  railroads  and  other  means  of  intercommunion  and  connec- 
tion with  other  nations.  The  railroads  are  constructed  upon  better 
principles,  and  are  better  managed  than  in  any  other  country.  The  lines 
of  the  first  and  second  classes  arc  made  and  upheld  by  the  state ;  provincial- 
mdi  by  the  provinces;  and  the  smaller  by-roads  by  the  communes. 
Sometime  afler  the  accession  of  Leopold,  he  caused  the  whole  country  to  be 
mweyed,  the  necessary  plans  and  estimates  formed,  and  on  1st  May,  18i54, 
>  law  was  passed,  according  to  which  a  system  of  railroads  was  to  be 
iitioduced  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  executed  at  the  public  expense ; 
ttd  80  rapid  has  the  work  been  progressed  with,  that  at  the  present  day 
^  whole  territory  is  traversed  by  lines,  which  also  extend  into  other  states, 
ttd  bj  which  Paris  and  all  the  large  towns  of  France  arc  connected  with 
^^  of  Belgium.  At  the  end  of  I8IW  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  miles  had 
^  opened,  and  at  the  end  of  1847  about  548  miles.  The  Great  Northern 
Kiilway,  which  unites  Paris  and  Brussels,  is  said  to  be  the  most  gigantic 
VoL.IL  15 
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railway  concern  in  the  hands  of  any  one  company  in  the  world ;  it  require! 
3,250  carriages,  and  175  locomotives. 

Belgium  likewise  contains  a  great  number  of  canals,  the  aggregate  length 
of  which  amounts  to  286  miles,  besides  593  miles  of  narigable  rivers.  The 
Canal  of  Ostend,  which  connects  that  seaport  with  Ghent,  passing  Barges, 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  remarkable. 

The  nine  provinces  before  enumerated  form  the  principal  administrative 
divisions  of  the  kingdom.  These  are  sub-divided  into  arrondissements,  coo^ 
munes,  and  cantons,  on  the  model  of  the  divisions  of  France.  In  each 
province  there  is  a  governor,  directly  amenable  to  the  minister  of  the 
interior,  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  and  enforcing  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  and  each  arrondissement  is  superintended  by  a  commissary,  under 
the  governor.  The  provinces  and  communes  have  also  provincial  and  com- 
munal councils  to  manage  their  own  local  affairs,  the  members  of  which  are 
chosen  by  citizens  qualified  to  elect  the  national  representatives. 

Brussels,  (Bruxelles,)  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  chief  town  of  Bra- 
bant, is  situated  partly  on  the  low  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  partly  on  an 
acclivity  which  rises  from  the  river.     The  lower  part,  the  least  healthy  and 
least  regular,  has  many  houses  built  in  the  old  Gothic  style,  but  the  quarter 
next  the  park  has  wide  straight  streets  and  elegant  buildings.     The  houses 
are  of  stone,  and  form  altogether  a  remarkably  fine  town.     The  Place  Royal 
and  that  of  St.  Michael,  both  adorned  with  fine  edifices,  are  the  principal 
squares.      The  promenades  of   Brussels,   and   especially   the   Park,  are 
superb,  and  are   adorned  with   several  excellent  specimens   of    statuary 
The  public  wells  are  also  very  handsome.      The  upper  part  of  the  town  is 
by  far  the  most  elegant,  and  contains  the  palaces,  the  Senate-house,  and 
other  public  and  private  buildings,  the  latter  the  residences  of  the  aristocracy 
and  wealthy  classes.      Of  the  other  public  buildings,  the  town-house  and 
cathedral  are  most  worthy  of  notice.     A  great  number  of  scientific  and 
literary  institutions  also  add  lustre  to  the  splendor  of  Brussels.     A  very 
extensive  trade  is  carried  on,  and  the  city  serves  as  a  general  mart  to  all  the 
kingdom  for  objects  of  taste  and  luxury.     It  communicates  with  the  Scheldt 
by  a  canal,  which  is  sufficiently  capacious  for  vessels  of  300  tons,  and  lor 
the  accommodation  of  which  there  is  a  basin  large  enough  for  400  sail. 
Brussels  is  also  the  centre  of  the  great  railroad  system  of  Belgium,  asd 
communicates  by  these  means  with  every  section,  and  with  the  whole  of 
France   by  a  grand   line   directly  westward.      The  tapestry    and  carpet 
manufactures,  (or  which  Brussels  was  once  so  famous,  no  longer  exist,  hot 
it  still  produces  a  number  of  miscellaneous  articles,  particularly  lace,  which 
no  other  place  can  match.      The  business  of  printing  and  publishing  has 
for  some  time  formed  one  of  the  chief  trades  of  Brussels,  and  the  re-pabli- 
cation  of  foreign  works  is  carried  on,  as  in  the  United  States,  to  a  great 
extent.      To  the  north  of  the  city  is  "  Lacken,"  a  fine  village,  with  a 
magnificent  palace,  where  the  King  passes  the  fine  weather. 

LouvAiN,  also  in  Brabant,  a  large  and  fine  town,  said  once  to  hare 
contained  200,000  inhabitants,  but  now  only  26,000,  is  celebrated  for  its 
cloth  manufactures,  and  its  brazierie.  Its  university  was  once  the  most 
flourishing  in  Europe,  and  though  suppressed  during  the  French  domination, 
has  regained  not  a  little  of  its  former  status.  Among  the  principal  boild* 
ings  are  its  old  Gothic  town-house,  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  the  Frascatii 
a  building  for  balls  and  spectacles,  and  the  great  prison. 
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NiTBLLSs,  Waterloo,  Qenappe,  Belle  Alliance,  Quatre-Bras, 
Wavrb,  the  forest  ofSoioNEs,  &c.,  all  to  the  south  and  south-east  of  Brus- 
fldsy  are  noted  for  the  great  battle  fought  there  in  June,  1815,  when 
Napoleon  was  completely  discomfited,  and  Europe  purchased  so  dearly  a 
lasting  peace.  A  monument  in  the  form  of  a  conical  hill,  200  feet  high, 
■ariDounted  with  the  Belgian  lion  in  bronze,  has  been  erected  near  Water- 
loo, to  commemorate  an  event  of  such  august  importance  as  the  triumph  of 
king-crafl  over  the  democratic  principles  of  the  age  in  their  struggles  for 
existence. 

Antwerp,  (Antwerpen — Anvers,)  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same,  on 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  Scheldt,  is  a  large  and  beautiful  city,  strongly 
fortified  by  walls  and  ditches,  and  at  the  south-west  side  is  the  famous 
citadel,  where  the  Dutch  so  obstinately  maintained  the  siege  against  the 
French  in  1832.  The  whole  vicinity  is  one  perfect  flat.  The  streets  of 
the  city  are  generally  narrow,  lined  with  high  houses  of  a  sombre,  antique 
character,  and  having  a  dull,  monastic  appearance.  The  finest  building  is  the 
Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  noted  for  its  extent  and  the  grandeur  of  its 
decorations,  both  inside  and  mural.  Its  steeple  is  466  feet  high.  The 
Town-house  and  Bourse  are  also  elegant  buildings.  Antwerp  possesses  like- 
wise, several  important  scientific  institutions.  The  trade  of  the  city,  though 
retaining  but  a  shadow  of  its  former  importance,  is  still  considerable,  and  is 
daily  increasing,  commensurate  with  tlie  increase  of  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  country.  The  amount  of  shipping  has  doubled  within  the  last  flfleen 
years.  The  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  below  Antwerp,  is  defended  by 
■CTeral  forts,« of  which  that  of  Lillo  is  the  principal. 

Mechlin  or  Malines,  nearly  midway  between  Antwerp  and  Brussels, 
contains  about  24,000  inhabitants,  and  has  numerous  manufactories  of 
lace,  hats,  cloth,  &lc.     The  archbishop  is  Primate  of  Belgium. 

Ghent  or  Gand,  (anciently  Gaunt,)  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lys  with  the 
Scheldt,  where  the  river  is  divided  by  several  islands,  is  the  ancient  capitaK 
of  Flanders,  and  prior  to  the  days  of  Spanish  oppression  was  as  flourishing 
and  populous  as  Antwerp.  It  was  then  the  principal  seat  of  the  cloth 
nanufactures  of  the  continent.  The  revival  of  the  town  is  of  late  date. 
The  cotton  manufacture,  which  was  introduced  from  Manchester  in  1801, 
has  become  a  flourishing  branch  of  industry.  Its  numerous  canals,  large 
population,  and  the  cheapness  of  food,  indeed  point  it  out  as  a  fitting  place 
m  any  manufacturing  business.  By  its  canals  and  rivers  it  communicates 
with  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Tournay,  Courtray,  Bruges,  and  Ostend ;  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  town  there  is  a  fine  basin,  deep  enough  for  ships  of  800 
or9U0  tons  burthen,  and  capable  of  containing  400  sail.  It  communicates 
with  the  sea  by  the  canal  of  Terneussc.  Ghent  has  a  number  of  literary 
ind  scientific  institutions,  and  all  the  general  appliances  of  large  cities. 
Trains  leave  by  the  south  line  of  railway  for  Paris  twice  a-day. 

Bruges,  the  chief  town  of  West  Flanders,  is  situated  on  the  canal  that 

Eies  from  Ghent  to  Ostend,  and  communicates  by  other  canals  with 
use  and  Nieuport.  It  has  a  spacious  basin  to  which  ships  can  come  in 
fall  sail  by  this  canal.  Bruges,  though  sunk  from  its  ancient  glory,  has 
itill  a  large  share  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  which,  with  its  ship- 
bulding,  dLc,  entitle  it  to  rank  among  the  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom. 
It  is  now  connected  with  Ostend  and  Ghent  by  the  great  railway. 

Ostend  is  a  small  seaport  town,  with  a  tolerable  harbor,  and  is  con- 
nected, through  canal  and  railway,  with  the  principal  interior  cities.  It 
his  also  a  fine  sea-bathing  establishment,  which  attracts  a  great  number  of 
ilruigera.    Population,  11,000. 
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MoNs  or  Bbrgen,  (Anglic^  Hill,)  the  capital  of  Hainault,  is  a  strcmglj 
fortified  city,  partly  situated  on  a  height.*  In  its  neighborhood  are  name- 
rous  and  important  coal  mines. 

TouRNAY,  also  in  Hainault,  is  considered  one  of  the  most  active  manu- 
facturing towns  in  the  kingdom.  Among  its  principal  productions  are  car- 
pets, camlets,  and  porcelain.  Population,  29,000.  About  three  miles 
south-east  of  Tournay  is  Fontenoy,  noted  for  the  defeat  of  the  British 
army,  by  the  French,  under  Marshal  Saxe,  in  1745 ;  and  about  10  miles 
south-west  of  Mons,  but  beyond  the  frontier,  is  Malplaquet,  the  scene  of 
one  of  Marlborough's  battles,  fought  in  1709. 

Namur,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  and  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Sambre  with  the  Meuse,  is  noted  in  history  as  an  impor- 
tant object  in  the  wars  of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne,  of  England ; 
and  in  modern  times,  for  its  manufactures  of  military  weapons,  and  fine 
cutlery,  its  tanneries  and  potteries.  It  is  strongly  fortified.  In  this  pro- 
vince are  the  important  slate  quarries  of  Herbemont  and  the  iron  mines  of 
Philippeville. 

Liege,  (Luik  or  Lutticu,)  is  a  large  episcopal  city,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Outhe  with  the  Meuse.  Its  inexhaustible  coal  mines,  its  numerooi 
forges,  royal  cannon  foundry,  manufactures  of  arms,  iron-mongery,  tanne- 
ries, cloth  manufactures,  glass  and  crystal  works,  and  its  extensive  com- 
merce, render  it  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the  kingdom,  if  not 
in  Europe.  It  is  built,  with  little  regard  to  regularity,  alonff  the  river, 
across  which  there  are  several  bridges.  It  contains  a  university,  founded 
by  King  William,  which  has  46  professors,  and  is  attended  by  400  or  500 
students.  The  valley  of  the  Meuse,  and  the  hills  that  bound  it,  are  rich  in 
mines  of  iron-stone,  zinc,  lead,  copper,  sulphur,  alum,  and  coal ;  also  in 
quarries  of  marble  and  slate.  The  iron  manufacture  is  the  staple  of  the 
district.  While  Namur  manufactures  goods  like  those  of  Sheffield,  Liege 
produces  articles  like  to  those  of  Birmingham.  Steam  engines  and  ma- 
chinery are  now  made  to  a  great  extent  in  Liege,  and  its  vicinity  ;  but  prin- 
cipally at  Seraing,  an  establishment  some  two  or  three  miles  up  the  valley, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  and  belonging  to  the  eminent  John  Cockerel! ; 
and  which,  with  steam  engines  of  not  less,  altogether,  than  1,000  horse 
power,  and  3,000  workmen,  sends  forth  daily  for  use  25  or  30  tons  of  ma- 
chinery of  every  description. 

But  few  other  towns  demand  detailed  description.  Heristal  is  noted 
for  its  iron  works ;  Glons,  for  its  straw-hat  manufactures ;  Dalhem,  for  its 
cloths ;  and  Herve,  for  its  cheese.  Verviers,  a  town  of  19,000  inhabit- 
ants, has  numerous  manufactories  of  cloths  and  cassimeres,  and  several  large 
forges,  where  steam-engines  are  made.  Theux  is  celebrated  for  its  bar 
and  sheet  iron,  and  also  its  quarry  of  black  marble,  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe.  Limburg  is  a  small  cloth  manufacturin^r  town.  Spa,  is  noted  for  ~ 
its  mineral  waters,  and  attracts  crowds  from  all  Europe.  The  water  issuer 
from  seven  different  springs  ;  it  is  perfectly  clear,  but,  a(\er  standing,  giv< 
a  slight  deposit  of  ochre.  It  has  an  acid,  chalybeate  taste,  and  continuall; 
emits  gaseous  bubbles.  Its  temperature  is  40^  Fahr.,  and  its  specific  grai 
ity  1,00098.  The  scenery  of  the  neighborhood  is  very  picturesque.  Tl 
iron  and  coal  mines  near  Huy  employ  several  hundred  families.  At  S' 
Tron  they  manufacture  lace  of  great  beauty  ;  also  fire-arms.  The  inhab^ 
ants  of  Tongres  live  by  the  mineral  waters  in  its  neighborhood. 

*  Its  fortifications  are  to  be,  if  not  already,  demolished. 
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Arlon,  in  Belgian  Luxemburg,  is  a  town  of  about  3,500  inhabitants,  and 
has  several  founder ies  in  its  neighborhood  ;  and  Bouillon,  a  small  fortified 
place,  with  about  3,000  inhabitants,  is  the  capital  of  the  ancient  duchy  of  the 
Bwme  name. 

In  the  ages  immediately  preceding  and  subsequent  to  the  Christian  era, 
much  of  the  great  plain  of  Flanders  and  Antwerp  was  partially  overflowed 
by  the  ocean.  The  soil  was  so  marshy  that  an  inundation  or  a  tempest 
threw  down  whole  forests,  such  as  are  still  discovered  below  the  surface. 
The  sea  and  rivers  had  no  limits,  and  the  earth  no  solidity.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  low  plain  lived  in  huts  placed  on  mounds  of  sand,  or 
elevated  above  the  reach  of  the  tides  upon  stakes.  They  had  fish  for 
food,  rain-water  for  drink,  and  peat  for  fuel.  {Plinii,  Hist.  Nat.,  Lib.  xvi.) 
The  forest  of  Ardennes  then  covered  the  present  country  of  the  Walloons, 
which  extended  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Scheldt,  and  afforded  shelter 
to  numerous  tribes  of  the  German  race,  (C€bs,j  Lib,  ii.,  4,)  who  lived  by 
hunting,  and  by  rudely  cultivating  the  earth.  They  formed  under  the 
Romans  part  of  Gallia  Belgica,  and  were  the  least  civilized  and  most  savage 
of  all  the  Gallic  nations.  They  had  a  stone-walled  city,  regular  armies,  and 
numerous  flocks  and  herds.  The  people  were  slaves,  under  chiefs,  and  the 
rdigion  Druidism.  To  oppose  the  Romans,  120,000  fighting  men  appeared, 
and  nearly  defeated  their  legions.  The  highland,  tribes  soon  amalgamated 
with  their  conquerors,  bat  the  lowlanders  continued  faithful  to  their  ancient 
pursuits  and  manners,  and  sought  only  to  secure  national  independence  bj 
maritime  commerce  and  industry. 

In  the  third,  fourth,  and  fiflh  centuries,  the  character  of  the  people  was 

CHcntially  changed  by  the  repeated  invasions  of  the  Salian  Franks,  the 

progress  of  whose  conquests  terminated  in  the  Prankish  or  French  Empire 

u  dl  Gaul,  under  the  sway  of  which  the  natives  were  all  destroyed.     In  the 

time  of  Charlemagne  the  physical  surface  of  the  country  was  much  improved. 

Embankments  had  been  raised  against  the  sea,  and  in  the  east  large  forests 

bid  been  cleared  away.     The  monastic  system  and  the  whole  clerical  force 

of  Rome  had  been  introduced,  and  quickly  engrossed  the  best  of  the  coun- 

tiy.    At  this  period  the  people  had  commenced  the  formation  of  guilds  for 

BQtail  protection,  and  in  opposition  against  despotism.     These  were  the 

origin  of  the  ancient  municipal  corporations ;  and  one  hundred  years  after 

Coarlemange  the  whole  of  Flanders  was  covered  with  corporate  towns.     At 

Ae  end  of  the  ninth  century,  and  for  150  years  afler,  the  Normans  com- 

Biitted  their  piratical  ravages  in  Belgium.     In  1070  great  progress  had 

been  made  in  commerce,  and  wool  was  imported  largely  from  England. 

At  tbia  time  woollen  stuffs  and  the  herring  fishery.,  were  their  principal  source 

^  wealth ;  and  the  men  of  Flanders  were  reported  so  valorous,  as  to  be 

*<Hight  by  warring  kings  to  lead  their  vassals  against  an  enemy.     The  army 

^  William  the  Conqueror,  with  which  he  invaded  England,  was  chiefly 

^^^mposed  of  Flemings ;  and  a  Flemish  princess,  the  wife  of  the  conqueror, 

^kibroidered  with  her  own  hands  the  celebrated  tapestry  of  Bayeux,  which 

^^^1>Ksents  the  whole  history  of  that  event. 

^  The  country  had  long  been  divided  into  provinces,  and  parcelled  out  to 

different  great  families,  and  subject  to  different  laws.     Hence,  the  counties 

^_  earldoms  of  Flanders,  Namur  and  Hainault ;    the  duchies  of  Brabant, 

Limbnrg  and  Luxemburg;  the  principality  of  Liege;  the  marquisate  of 

Antwerp;  and  the  seignory  of  Mechlin.     At  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century 

^  the  states,  except  Flanders,  had  been  reduced  to  waste  by  the  ravages  ot 
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feudal  wars.  The  Crusades  now  spread  a  frenzy  OTer  Europe,  and  many 
of  the  nobles  sold  their  estates  to  join  in  the  subjection  of  the  Musselman. 
The  wealthy  burgesses  of  Flanders  foresaw  their  emancipation  from 
bondage,  and  purchased  their  independence  and  a  country  for  themselTes. 
The  gradual  encroachment  of  the  people,  in  no  long  space  of  time,  reduced 
the  whole  territory  to  the  condition  of  a  democracy,  and  while  the  rest  of 
Europe  was  sunk  in  despotism  and  barbarism,  the  court  of  the  Count  of 
Flanders  was  the  chosen  residence  of  liberty,  civiliziation  and  learning,  and 
Bruges  and  Antwerp  engrossed  all  the  commerce  of  northern  Europe.  But 
yet  there  was  no  collective  idea  of  Belgium — all  was  disunited,  and  the 
cities  and  scattered  principalities  recognized  no  one  master.  In  this  state 
the  provinces  remained  until  they  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  under  whom  the  low 
country  enjoyed  remarkable  prosperity.  Luxurious  living  was  now  intro- 
duced, and  the  people  were  clad  in  velvets  and  wore  jewelry. 

This  luxurious  mode  of  life  produced  depravity,  and  crime  increased  to 
a  fearful  extent,  so  much  so,  that  in  the  city  of  Ghent  1 ,400  murders  were 
committed  in  one  year  in  the  gambling  houses  and  other  places  of  debau- 
chery. The  Flemish  school  of  painting  now  arose,  and  literature  found  t 
congenial  soil.  In  1479  Belgium  passed  under  the  Austrian  yoke,  and 
after  many  contests  between  the  despot  Maximilian  and  the  democratie 
Flemings,  fell  to  the  share  of  his  grand-son  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  and 
emperor  of  Germany.  The  prosperity  of  the  nation  now  attained  its  acm€, 
but  this  prosperity  experienced  a  rapid  and  fatal  decline  under  the  tyranni- 
cal and  bigottcd  Philip  II.,  his  son.  The  fury  of  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion burst  forth,  and  fanaticism  ravaged  the  churches.  Philip  plied  the 
Inquisition,  which  had  been  partially  established  by  his  father,  and  filling 
the  country  with  Spanish  soldiers,  exterminated  the  heretics  with  fire  ana 
sword.  Thousands  fled  for  refuge  from  the  monstrous  extravagances  of 
the  monarch,  and  transferred  to  England  the  beautiful  appliances  of  the 
Flanders  manufactures.  Belgium  dwindled  away,  and  could  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  peopled.  After  the  memorable  victory  of  Ramillies,  in  1706,  the 
country  again  became  subject  to  Austria,  and  having  been  several  times 
conquered  and  re-conquered  by  the  French,  was  ultimately,  in  1796,  in- 
corporated with  the  Brst  French  Republic,  and  divided  into  departments. 
By  this  change  Belgium  secured  many  valuable  privileges,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  admirable  public  system,  and  equality  in  legislation.  In  1815 
the  great  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought  in  the  centre  of  Belgium.  It  may 
be  here  incidentally  remarked,  that  so  of\en  has  Belgium  been  the  scene  on 
which  surrounding  nations  have  fought  their  battles,  that  it  has  attained  the 
soubriquet  of  the  "  Cock-pit  of  Europe."  By  the  Congress  of  Vienna^  Belgium 
was  annexed  to  Holland  to  form  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  which 
existed  until  the  Revolution  of  1830,  when  it  became  independent.  The 
union  of  these  two  countries  was  at  the  best  an  impolitic  affair.  Differing 
in  origin,  language  and  religion,  how  could  any  union  of  sympathies  take 
place  ?  and  the  Belgians  considered  the  terms  unequal  and  oppressive.  The 
overthrow  of  Charles  X.  at  this  period  was  the  time  chosen  for  revolt,  and 
this  was  soon  recognized  as  une  fait  accompli  by  the  great  powers  oC 
Europe.  Since  this,  Belgium  has  made  rapid  strides,  and  in  proportion  to 
her  territory  now  forms  one  of  the  wealthiest,  most  industrious,  and  talented 
of  nations,  and  the  position  of  the  country  is  such  as  to  sfxure  it  from  i^ 
repetition  of  the  despotic  arbitration  it  has  so  lately  been  subject  to.  Tho^ 
Belgians  have  a  king,  but  so  limited  his  power  and  powerful  the  people^ 
that  he  can  do  no  harm. 
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Holland  lies  immediately  north  of  Belgium,  fronting  to  the  west  and 
•orth  on  the  German  Ocean,  and  is  bounded  east  by  Hanover  and  Rhenish 
Prussia,  and  south  by  Rhenish  Prussia  and  Belgium.  Its  limits  are  between 
the  latitudes  of  50^  45'  and  53^  28'  N.,  and  between  the  longitudes  of  3^ 
9V  and  7^  28^  E.  The  greatest  length  of  the  country  from  north-east  to 
foatb-west  is  about  190  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  123 
mileSt  and  the  area  of  its  surface  15,890  square  miles. 

Holland,  in  the  early  ages,  is  represented  to  have  been  an  extended 
flwaoip,  alternately  covered  and  abandoned  by  the  ocean.  The  inhabitants 
then  lived  on  the  sandy  elevations,  and  fared  on  the  produce  of  the  waters. 
The  period  when  they  began  to  protect  themselves  by  dykes  is  not  known, 
but  for  centuries  they  have  successfully  combatted  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and 
the  result  has  been  a  present  safety  and  high  state  of  cultivation  to  this 
mmpkibiaus  territory.  A  great  part  of  Holland  is  from  30  to  40  feet  below 
the  water-mark  of  the  coast,  and  at  various  times  the  sea  has  burst  its  bar- 
riers, and  on  these  occasions  the  most  disastrous  effects  have  been  produced. 
In  connection  with  the  building  of  dykes  the  draining  of  the  country  natu- 
rally presents  itself,  and  consequently  we  find  Holland  intersected  in  every 
direction  with  canals  and  sluices,  which  answer  the  double  means  of  drain- 
ing and  internal  communication,  and  being  lined  with  rows  of  trees,  tend 
10  beautify  a  most  flat  and  uninteresting  country. 

Along  the  coast  there  is  a  line  of  sand-hills  or  downs,  in  some  places  so 
hwh  as  to  shut  out  the  view  of  the  sea  from  the  tops  of  the  tallest  spires. 
Tneae  appear  to  be  formed  by  a  natural  process,  which  is  still  going  on,  and 
which  18  owing  to  the  action  of  the  winds  on  the  dry  sands,  which  are  borne  in 
donds  of  dust  for  more  than  a  mile  inland.     These  downs,  except  at  the 
■onths  of  the  rivers,  form  a  sufficient  barrier,  and  it  is  only  to  such  ex- 
cepted places  that  the  attention  of  the  Dutch  is  principally  directed.     There 
the  dykes  or  bulwarks  of  earth  have  been  constructed,  and  are  carefully 
\M  in  repair.     Across  the  country  in  all  directions  low  mounds  have  been 
itiKd  to  enclose  sections  of  land  or  fields,  called  **  polders,''  which  are  sur- 
roonded  and  intersected  by  ditches,  into  which  the  water  runs,  and  from 
which  it  is  drawn  off  by  pumps,  worked  by  wind-mills,  and  carried  along 
te  tops  of  the  dykes  to  the  main  canals  which  intersect  the  country  on  a 
krd  with  the  sea. 

Holland,  as  might  naturally  be  supposed,  has,  in  consequence  of  its  super- 
ibundanee  of  water  and  its  unsheltered  exposure  to  the  sca-breezc,  a  very 
kunid  climate,  and  a  foggy  atmosphere.  This  is  more  the  case  in  summer 
Aw  winter,  the  latter  season  being  cleared  of  its  vapor  by  the  prevailing 
M  winds  and  frosty  atmosphere.  Notwithstanding,  however,  this  excessive 
■oiitare,  the  health  of  the  people  does  not  materially  suffer,  but  there  are 
dentin  diseases  specially  attributable  to  the  peculiar  atmospheric  condition 
yf  the  country.  The  industry  of  the  people  is  chiefly  directed  to  the  breed- 
Bg  and  rearing  of  cattle,  and  vast  pastures,  dazzling  with  the  richest 
''B^res,  furnish  abundant  and  wholesome  nourishment  to  thousands  of 
•"Wnials.  In  the  north,  wheat,  flax  and  madder  are  raised,  and  in  the  south, 
*here  agriculture  has  made  the  greatest  progress,  tobacco  and  different 
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kinds  of  fruit  trees  cover  the  fields.  Of  the  total  surface  more  than  two- 
thirds  is  under  cultiFation ;  about  125,000  acres  are  covered  with  cities, 
roads,  dec. ;  250,000  acres  by  canals,  rivers,  &lc.  ;  and  1,935,000  by  heaths, 
sea-shore,  downs,  peat-bogs,  &c. 

The  great  rivers  of  Holland  are  the  Rhine,  the  Waal  and  the  Mease,  aD 
intimately  connected.  The  Rhine  enters  Holland  in  a  single  stream,  bat 
soon  divides  into  two  great  branches,  the  Rhine  and  the  Waal,  the  latter  of 
which  joins  the  Meuse  near  Gorcum.  The  Rhine  gives  off  another  branch 
east  of  Arnheim,  which  joins  the  Yssel,  and  flows  onward  to  the  Zuyder-zee. 
It  then  flows  westward  and  again  divides ;  the  branch  called  the  old  Rhine, 
flows  past  Utrecht  and  Leyden,  and  enters  the  sea  by  a  sluice  at  Katwyk ; 
while  the  other,  under  the  name  of  the  Lech,  joins  the  Meuse  eastward  of 
Rotterdam,  and  forms  between  it  and  the  Waal  the  island  of  Betwe,  the 
ancient  **  Insula  fiatavorum."  The  Meuse  flows  through  Dutch  Limborg 
and  North  Brabant,  joins  the  Waal  near  Gorcum,  and  then  divides  into  two 
principal  channels,  one  of  which  flows  onward  to  the  sea  by  Rotterdam, 
while  the  other  passes  through  the  Biesbosch  and  Hollands-deep,  and  forms 
two  estuaries  between  the  islands  of  Schouwen  and  Voorn,  divided  by  Goree 
and  Over-Flackee. 

The  ZuYDER-zEE  is  a  great  gulf,  which  penetrates  far  inland  between 
North  Holland,  and  Friesland,  Overyssel  and  Gelderland  on  the  east.  Tbt 
southern  portion  was  originally  a  large  lake,  the  barrier  between  which  and 
the  sea  was  broken  through  by  an  inundation  in  1225.  It  is  much  en* 
cumbered  with  sand  banks,  and  subject  to  violent  storms.  The  DoLLERT,a 
similar  inlet  between  Groningen  and  Hanover,  was  formed  likewise  by  an 
irruption  of  the  sea  in  1277.  In  South  Holland  and  Zealand  there  are  five 
estuaries  communicating  with  the  Meuse  and  the  Scheldt. 

The  islands  off  the  coast  are  chiefly  accumulations  of  sand  and  alluvial 
deposits,  and  are  very  numerous.  In  Zealand  are  the  islands  of  Walcheren, 
Schouwen,  North  and  South  Bevel  and,  Tholen,  &i,c. ;  in  South  Holland, 
Goree,  Over  Flackee,  Voorn,  Beicrland,  Ysselmond,  &c. ;  Texel,  Vlieland, 
Ter-Schelling,  Amcland,  Schiermonnick,  and  Borkum,  opposite  the  Zuy- 
der-zee  and  the  coasts  of  Friesland  and  Groningen  ;  and  within  the  Zuyder* 
zee,  Wieringen,  Urk,  Schokland  and  Marken. 

Lakes  are  numerous,  but  generally  of  small  extent.  Haarlabmmer-mbbr, 
or  the  Lake  of  Haarlaem,  in  North  Holland,  is,  however,  of  considerable  size, 
being  15  miles  long  and  8  in  breadth.  It  communicates  with  the  Zuyder* 
zee  by  the  Y,  and  is  everywhere  navigable.  It  was  formed  by  an  inundation 
of  the  sea  about  four  centuries  ago,  and  is  separated  from  the  North  Sea  by 
a  neck  of  land  about  five  miles  broad.  Biesbosch,  in  North  Brabant,  is  a 
lake  of  36  square  miles  in  extent,  formed  in  1491  by  a  similar  irruption, 
which  overwhelmed  72  villages  and  100,000  persons.  The  marshes  occur 
chiefly  in  North  Holland,  Friesland,  Groningen,  Drenthe  and  Overyssel ; 
and  some  of  them  are  very  extensive.  Several  of  them  have  been  drained, 
and  their  beds  are  called  ''  polders/'  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  which 
was  once  occupied  by  the  Lake  of  Naarden. 

In  almost  all  the  provinces  the  towns  communicate  by  canals,  as  they  do 

elsewhere  by  roads,  and  these  canals  are  traversed  by  ''  treckschuyts/' 

whibh  pass  to  and  fro  at  fixed  hours.     The  **  North,  or  Great  Ship  Canal," 

which  unites  Amsterdam  with  Nieuwdiep,  is  large  enough  for  ships  of  war» 

^  being  125  feet  wide  at  the  top,  38  at  the  bottom,  and  21  feet  deep.    It  is 
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•boot  50  miles  in  length,  and  was  designed  to  enable  vessels  sailing  to  and 
from  Amsterdam  to  avoid  the  dangerous  navigation  of  the  Zuyder-zce.  It 
is  the  very  life  stream  of  Amsterdam,  as  without  it  that  city  must  have  sunk 
into  comparative  insignificance.  This  avenue  of  commerce  was  commenced 
in  1819,  and  completed  in  1824,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  .£1,000,000  sterling. 
The  canal  of  Zederik  extends  from  Vianen,  on  the  Leek,  to  Gorcum,  on  the 
Mease,  and  shortens  by  eight  days  the  passage  between  Amsterdam  and 
Cologne;  and  the  canal  of  Zuid-Williems-Waast  connects  Bois-le-Duc 
with  Maestricht,  and  admits  vessels  of  800  tons  burthen.  The  roads  which 
are  everywhere  excellent  and  broad,  run  for  miles  in  straight  lines  along 
the  tops  of  the  dykes,  and  are  paved  with  small  bricks  set  on  edge,  so  as  to 
be  Tery  smooth  for  carriages.  They  are  usually  planted  with  rows  of  trees. 
The  general  transport  business,  however,  is  done  on  the  canals,  which  here 
form  the  chief  thoroughfares.  Railroads  have  been  introduced.  The  prin- 
cipal now  in  operation  are  those  between  Amsterdam  and  the  Hague,  and 
hetween  Amsterdam  and  Arnem. 

Holland  contains  two  distinct  people  :  the  Hollanders  or  Dutch  ;  and  the 
Prisons  who  occupy  Friesland  and  its  islands.  A  few  Walloons,  of  the 
Oreco-Latin  stock,  inhabit  Limburg  and  some  other  places.  The  Dutch, 
aays  Mr.  W.  Chambers,  "  are  a  sagacious  and  most  respectable  people. 
Their  orderliness,  industry  and  cleanliness  are  beyond  all  praise ;  they  are 
at  present,  however,  not  an  advancing  race,  or,  on  the  whole,  a  thriving 
people.  What  may  be  the  true  cause  of  this  it  would  perhaps  be  presump- 
tioofl  in  me  to  say.  My  impression  is,  that  there  is  little  genius  or  enterprize 
amongst  them ;  at  least  they  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  readily  adopting  or 
employing  mechanical  expedients  with  the  view  of  enlarging  the  bounds  oi 
manufacturing  industry,  while  their  inordinant  self-esteem  as  a  nation,  pre- 
lentB  them  from  imitating  those  who  are  fit  to  set  them  an  example.  Satis- 
ied  with  their  usages,  their  industry  and  all  that  belongs  to  them,  they 
lemain  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever.  Their  towns  never  seem 
to  grow  any  larger,  their  canals  and  roads  are  what  they  were  a  hundred 
years  since.  (7)  and,  excepting  some  little  additional  energy  in  education,  1 
UB  not  aware  of  any  advance  they  are  making  on  a  general  scale.  In  short, 
diej  are  a  nation  in  stereotype,  a  work  upon  which  few  or  no  corrections 
or  improvements  can  be  permitted." 

Perfect  freedom  in  religious  worship  is  allowed  to  all.  The  majority, 
kowever,  of  the  Dutch  are  Calvinists,  with  a  regularly  constituted  ministry. 
flie  Lutherans  are  next  in  numbers ;  the  Mennonites  and  Remonstrants 
are  also  nnmerous,  but  all  these  sects  taken  in  the  aggregate  do  not  amount 
to  one-half  the  number  of  Calvinists.  The  clergy  of  all  sects  are  maintained 
by  government ;  and  the  expenses  of  the  universities  of  Leyden,  Utrecht, 
and  Groningen,  are  also  defrayed  by  the  state.  These  are  resorted  to  by 
an  sects,  indiscriminately,  whose  theological  studies  are  provided  for,  under 
professors  of  their  own  faith. 

The  Dutch  system  of  education  is  excellent.  The  institution  and  regula- 
tion of  primary  schools  was  commenced  under  the  Batavian  Republic,  in 
1804,  but  it  was  not  until  1814  that  it  was  in  full  effect.  The  great  object 
in  view  is  to  educate  every  child  in  the  simpler  branches  of  general  know- 
ledge. General  and  local  inspectors  and  boards  of  management  superintend 
the  whole,  and  no  teacher  is  allowed  to  exercise  his  profession  until  properly 
examined  as  to  his  competency.  The  better  class  of  schools  are  conducted 
by  teachers,  at  their  own  risks.     The  law  does  not  compel  parents  to  send 
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their  children  to  school,  but  the  poor  are  not  allowed  any  relief  from  the 
public  funds  unless  they  do  send  them  to  the  **  Armen"  or  poor  schools ;  and 
the  result  is,  that  there  are  none  without  education.  Secular  and  religious 
education  are  entirely  separated,  the  first  being  entrusted  solely  to  th* 
clergy. 

The  government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The  king  shares  the 
legislative  power  with  the  **  States  General,"  which  are  divided  into  two 
chambers :  the  first  consisting  of  from  40  to  60  members  ncmiinated  for 
life  by  the  king;  the  second  of  116  deputies,  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
provinces  for  three  years.  These  take  the  title  of  "  Hoghen  Moghen  "  or 
high  and  Mighty  Lords,  and  are  assembled  once  a  year  at  least.  Each 
province  has  its  own  **  States,"  composed  of  members  belonging  to  these 
orders,  viz.,  the  nobility,  citizens,  and  the  country  population.  The  provin- 
cial states  assemble  once  a  year  at  least,  or  as  often  as  convoked  by  the 
king.     The  government  of  the  colonies  is  vested  exclusively  in  the  king. 

The  revenue  is  derived  principally  from  a  land  tax,  excise  duties  and 
customs.  In  amount  it  varies  little  from  70,000,000  florins.  The  public 
debt  amounU  to  1,253,974,457  florins,  or  about  $500,000,000,  and  the 
yearly  interest  to  about  918,000,000,  or  more  than  half  the  total  revenue. 

The  army  in  time  of  peace  consists  of  one  regiment  each  of  grenadiers 
and  foot  chasseurs ;  10  of  infantry ;  2  each  of  heavy  artillery,  light  dragoons, 
and  lancers;  2  batallions  of  field,  and  1  of  volunteer  and  3  of  militia  artil- 
lery ;  1  corps  of  flying  artillery ;  2  companies  of  artillery  workmen,  1 
division  of  pontooneers,  1  batallion  of  artillery  drivers,  and  1  corps  of  sappers 
and  miners,  forming  two  batallions.  The  navy  consists  of  8  ships  of  the 
line,  with  55  frigates  and  a  number  of  smaller  vessels,  mounting  altogether 
2,274  guns ;  besides,  one  exercise  ship,  6  war  steamers,  6  transports,  6lc. 
The  number  of  vessels  in  commission  in  1848  were  48,  carrying  302  guns, 
and  building  and  in  ordinary  86,  or  in  all  134.  The  merchant  marine  con- 
sists of  1,528  ships,  and  241,676  tons. 

Holland  is  not  a  manufacturing  country.  Some  linens  are  made,  how- 
ever, as  also  woollen  and  cotton  articles,  but  chiefly  for  domestic  consump- 
tion. Tapes  and  other  smaller  wares  are  made  at  Haarlaem,  and  bleaching 
done  to  some  extent.  Sugar  refining  is  exclusively  carried  on  in  Amsterdam. 
Gin,  of  favorite  brands,  is  made  at  Schneidam  and  other  places,  and  the 
breweries  are  also  large  and  numerous.  Ship  and  boat  building  seems  to 
be  at  the  present  time  the  chief  branch  of  manufacturing  industry. 

The  coast  fisheries  and  the  whale  fisheries  employ  many  seamen ;  and 
there  are  altogether  about  80  vessels  employed  in  the  herring  fisheries,  most 
of  them  belonging  to  Vlaardingen  and  Maas-Sluis,  two  places  on  the 
Meuse,  below  Rotterdam. 

One  of  the  most  profitable  branches  of  the  Dutch  industry,  is  the  growth 
and  pressing  of  the  seed-oils. 

Neither  so  flourishing  as  in  the  sixteenth  century,  nor  yet  so  inconsidera- 
ble as  in  1814,  the  commerce  of  Holland  is  still  far  from  its  natural 
capacity.  The  principal  imports  consist  of  grain,  salt,  wines,  timber,  lean 
cattle  for  fattening,  millinery,  and  iron  and  other  raw  materials  of  manufac* 
ture,  besides  sundry  manufactured  articles  for  the  commission  trade.  The 
latter  is  a  very  important  branch  of  Dutch  commerce,  as  well  as  that  of 
exchange.  The  flower  trade  still  flourishes.  The  exports  are  agricultural 
and  dairy  produce,  salted  provisions,  spices  and  other  East  India  staples, 
madder,  tobacco,  flowers  (bulbs,)  oil,  gin,  seeds,  hides,  borax,  and  camphor. 
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The  Datch  trading  towna  are,  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Middelburg,  Flosh- 
i^,  Briely  Dort,  Enkhuizen,  Zieriksee,  Groningen  and  Utrecht. 

The  kingdom  is  divided  into  ten  administrative  divisions,  called  provinces, 
which  are  sub-divided  into  districts,  and  the  latter  into  cantons.  Parts  of 
Limburg  and  Luxemburg  have  lately  been  added,  but  Luxemburg  is  not  a 
put  of  the  Kingdom  of  Holland,  and  only  belongs  to  the  king  in  his  capacity 
of  Grand  Duke.    It  is  properly  a  part  of  the  German  Confederacy. 

Area  m  PopydOf  Pop.  to  Chitf 

Pr^nkktM.  »q.imiU$,  Uon.  tq.miU.  toitiM. 

North  Hollaud 967 448,328 465 Haarlaem. 

South  Holland 1,185 532,394 447 The  Hagae. 

ZmAhJLSD 677 152,847 225 Middelburg. 

NoHTH  Bhabamt 1,997 382,154 192 BoiB-le-Dac. 

Dthscbt 587 146,029 249 Utrecht. 

GcLDEBLAVD.... 1,883 350,288 186 Ambeim. 

OvsRTSssL 1,237 200.718 162 ZwolL 

Dhkvtbs 986 73,777 75 Assen. 

OmoMiiroEir 863 177,951 207 Gromngen. 

Fbisslakd 1,212 231,137 191 Leuawardeo. 

Lihsvbo 919 198,143 215 Maestricht. 

Total  of  Holland 12,513 2,893,766 232 The  Hague. 

LvsiMBVRO 1,156 160,680 139 Laxcmborg. 

The  chief  cities  and  towns  are,  Amsterdam,  the  Hague,  Rotterdam, 
Groningen,  d&c.  Amsterdam,  the  principal  city  of  the  kingdom,  though 
9ol  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Y  or  Ai,  at  the 
BMWth  of  the  Amstel,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts.  It  is  besides  inter- 
sected by  many  canals,  which  form  upwards  of  90  islands,  communicating 
df  290  teidges,  some  of  stone  and  some  of  wood.  The  streets,  almost  all 
ilnighty  are  built  along  the  canals,  are  well  paved,  have  foot-paths,  and  are 
v«U  lighted  at  night.  The  two  finest,  called  the  Heeren-gracht  and  the 
KaiaeMraoht,  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  are  magnificent,  and  of  considerable 
Isngth,  out  the  houses  are  all  built  of  brick,  and  painted  in  various  colors. 
Amsterdam  is  the  seat  of  the  general  administration  of  the  marine,  whose 
vast  magaaines  and  ship-building  yards  are  truly  remarkable.  It  contains 
a  great  number  of  scientific  and  literary  institutions.  The  Stadt-house, 
low  the  Royal  Palace,  is  a  magnificent  modern  structure,  and  the  Town- 
House,  the  East  and  West  India  Houses,  the  Exchange,  Arsenal,  Churches, 
Ikc,  present  individually  specimens  of  the  best  styles,  and  as  a  whole  give 
to  the  city  an  important  aspect 

The  prosperity  of  Amsterdam  dates  from  1648,  when  the  Scheldt  was 
elosed  to  commerce,  and  its  prosperity  has  declined  since  the  re-opening 
of  that  river.  The  canals,  and  the  railroad  which  connect  it  with  the 
distant  parts  of  the  country  and  with  other  states,  will  probably  restore  its 
ftr  waned  fortunes.  The  population  exceeds  220,000.  Commerce  is  the 
pievailing  pursuit  of  the  citizens,  there  being  few  manufactures  here  or  in 
the  other  parts  of  Holland.  The  vicinity  is  truly  charming,  being  for  miles 
Voand  one  vast  garden,  blooming  with  every  variety  of  fiowers,  of  which 
the  Dutch  flora  is  so  redundant. 

Haarlabm,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  North  Holland,  12  miles  west 
9f  Amsterdam,  is  a  large  but  thinly  peopled  town,  of  some  22,000  inhabi- 
tants. It  has  many  fine  public  buildings.  Haarlaem  is  noted  for  its  bleach- 
eries,  wax-works,  tissues  of  wool  and  silk,  type-foundries,  and  particularly 
ils  gardens,  which  produce  immense  quantities  of  flowers,  the  material  of  a 
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considerable  trade.  The  invention  of  printing  is  disputed  between  this 
town  and  Mentz.  **  Haarlaem  Oil/'  highly  celebrated  throughout  the 
world  as  a  domestic  medicament,  is  manufactured  here  on  a  large  scale,  but 
the  greatest  part  of  that  sold  in  the  United  States  is  made  by  that  speculative 
class  who  are  ever  ready  to  feed  on  the  miseries  of  humanity.  This,  a 
compound  of  benzoin  and  other  aromatic  gums  dissolved  in  alcohol. 

The  Hagub,  called  by  the  Dutch  **  S'Gravenhagen/'  and  by  the  French 
"  La  Haye,"  is  situated  near  the  sea-coast,  32  miles  south-west  of  Amster- 
dam, and  is  reckoned  one  of  the  best  built  cities  of  Europe.  It  is  the 
metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  and  seat  of  government.  The  canals  and  streets 
are  arranged  as  in  Amsterdam.  The  king's  palace  is  more  remarkable  for 
its  size  than  its  beauty.  The  public  buildinjgs,  generally,  are  well-built  and 
substantial,  and  not  devoid  of  ornament.  The  city  has  several  manufac- 
tures. Population,  66,000.  The  Castle  of  Ryswick,  near  The  Hague,  is 
memorable  on  account  of  the  treaty  of  1697,  which  was  signed  therein. 
Several  beautiful  villages  are  in  the  vicinity,  and  afford  pleasant  summer 
retreats  for  the  citizens. 

Lbyden,  (the  ''  Lugdunum  Batavorum"  of  the  Romans,)  is  a  very  aih 
cient  city,  upon  the  old  Rhine,  about  six  miles  from  the  sea.  It  consists  of 
islands,  intersected  by  canals,  over  which  innumerable  bridges  are  thrown, 
and  along  which  the  buildings  are  erected.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and 
ditches,  opening  to  the  country  by  eight  gates.  Leyden  is  noted  for  its 
university,  founded  in  1575.  Population,  35,000.  West  of  the  city  a  cat 
has  been  made  to  carry  the  Rhine  forward  to  the  sea,  which  it  now  enters 
by  a  sluice  near  the  village  of  Katwyk-op-zee.  The  country  round  Leyden 
is  the  most  fertile  in  the  lower  part  of  Holland,  and  is  termed  the  Rhin- 
land. 

Rotterdam,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Meuse,  20  miles  from  the  sea,  is, 
afler  Amsterdam,  the  most  populous  and  most  commercial  city  in  the  king- 
dom, and  the  most  advantageously  situated.  The  largest  vessels  not  only 
safely  navigate  the  river,  but  are  brought  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  by 
means  of  canals.  It  communicates  with  other  parts  of  the  kingdom 
by  the  canals,  and  with  Germany  by  the  Rhine.  The  Indian  and  Chinese 
trade  employs  about  one-third  the  annual  tonnage.  Except  the  Stadthouse, 
which  is  a  recent  structure,  there  are  no  remarkable  public  buildings  in 
Rotterdam ;  but  the  quay,  called  the  **  Boomtges,''  presents  a  long  line  of 
handsome  houses.     Population,  about  80,000. 

ScHNEiDAM,  with  10,000  inhabitants,  is  chiefly  known  for  the  vastness 
of  its  gin  distilleries ;  and  Dort,  on  an  island,  is  celebrated  for  the  synod 
held  therein  in  the  17th  century,  the  object  of  which  was  to  put  down 
Arminianism. 

MiDDELRURG,  the  Capital  of  Zealand,  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  isl- 
and of  Walcheren,  and  communicates  with  the  sea  by  a  large  navigable  canal. 
It  is  a  busy  commercial  city.  Flushing,  on  the  south  side  of  Walcheren, 
is  a  strongly-fortified  town,  with  a  fine  harbor,  magnificent  docks,  vast 
building  yards,  and  extensive  magazines. 

Bois-LE-Duc,  (called  by  the  Dutch  ''  Hertogens-bosch,")  the  capital  of 
North  Brabant,  is  a  considerable  town,  of  some  15,000  inhabitants,  situated 
on  the  Dommel,  and  is  noted  for  its  fine  church  of  St.  John,  its  manufac^ 
tures  of  ribbons  and  musical  instruments.  Breda  is  a  fortified  town,  on 
the  Merk,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  in  which  2$S 
professors  teach  the  various  departments  necessary  to  form  the  soldier. 

Utrecht,  (the  **  UltrapTrajectum  ad  Rhenum,"  of  the  Romans,)  is  s 
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lery  ancient  city,  situated  upon  a  branch  of  the  old  Rhine,  and  is  of  im- 
portance for  its  industry,  its  literary  establishments,  and  its  trade  and  com- 
merce. As  usual,  it  is  intersected  by  canals.  The  university  possesses  a 
rich  library  and  a  fine  collection  of  objects  of  natural  history,  with  other 
valuable  aKijuncts.  Population,  34,000.  In  the  vicinity  is  Zeyst,  a  village, 
where  there  is  a  community  of  Moravians,  whose  industry  renders  it  flour- 
lahing. 

Groningen  is  a  large  and  well-built  town,  with  24,000  inhabitants.  It 
eontains  some  fine  buildings,  and  several  literary  establishments,  of  which 
the  university  and  botanic  garden  are  the  principal. 

BIaestiucht,  on  the  Meuse,  is  an  important  fortified  town.  In  the 
neighboring  hill  of  St  Peter's  are  immense  quarries,  or  underground  galle- 
ries, said  to  occupy  a  space  of  IS  miles  long  by  6  miles  wide,  and  crossing 
in  every  direction,  so  as  to  form  an  intricate  labyrinth.  Population,  about 
18,000. 

Luxemburg,  the  capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy,  is  a  town  of  11,000  inha- 
bitants, and  is  reckoned  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  world.  It 
if  one  of  the  fortresses  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  ;  the  Prussians  have 
the  right  of  forming  a  part  of  its  garrison  ;  but  the  King  of  Holland,  as 
Grand  Duke,  appoints  the  governor  and  military  commandant,  subject  to 
the  approbation  of  the  Germanic  Diet. 

The  Dutch  have  some  considerable  colonies  in  the  several  divisions  of 
the  world,  the  principal  of  which  are  : 

In  Asia — Java,  and  part  of  Sumatra ;  Amboyna,  fianda,  Macassar,  Ter- 
nate,  and  Timor. 

In  Africa — Several  forts  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

In  America — Surinam,  in  South  America ;  and  Cura9oa,  Aruba,  Buen- 
Ayre,  St  Eustatius,  Saba,  and  part  of  St.  Martin,  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  population  of  the  colonies  is  estimated  at  6,500,000  ;  of  whom 
6,440,000  are  of  the  Malay  race,  110,000  Chinese,  and  10,000  negroes. 

The  early  history  of  Holland,  to  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  is  so  intimately 

Mended  with  that  of  Belgium,  that  a  separate  account  need  not  be  given  in 

this  place — they  shared  the  same  fate,  were  the  same  people,  and  endured 

the  same  prosperity  and  reverses.     From  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  the  States 

paned  into  the  hands  of  Maximilian  of  Austria,  and  subsequently  became 

Spanish  provinces,  and  remained  under  the  Spanish  crown  until  the  middle 

of  the  17th  century ;  but  on  the  conclusion  of  peace,  a(\er  the  battle  of 

Ramillies,  in  1706,  they  were  assigned  to  Austria.     In  1741,  the  French 

captured  the  southern  provinces,  and  held  them  until  1748 ;  Austria  again 

lost  the  Netherlands  in  1792,  and  in  1794  they  were  again  in  the  hands  of  the 

French,  and  were  held  by  them  until  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  France. 

At  this  period  Belgium  and  Holland  were  united  into  the  kingdom  of  the 

Netherlands,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  raised  to  the  crown.     In  1830,  the 

Bdgic  provinces  revolted,  and  became  an  independent  state  ;  and  Leopold, 

Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  was  elevated  to  the  new  throne.     Nothing 

lemarkable  has  since  occurred  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  nation  may  plod 

on,  as  it  now  does,  in  a  dull  routine,  for  ages  yet  to  come. 
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THE  GERMAN  CONFEDERATION. 

The  states  composing  this  great  confederation,  all  independent  and 
distinct,  except  so  far  as  they  have  delegated  powers  to  the  central  goTem- 
ment,  extend  from  sea  to  sea  across  the  middle  of  Western  £urm>e,  l^tween 
450  30'  and  55^  N.  latitude,  and  between  5°  48'  and  19^  20^  E.  longitude. 
The  greatest  length  of  Germany  is  678  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadUi  600. 
The  superficial  area  is  about  246,795  square  miles.  This  territory  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Baltic  Sea,  Denmark,  and  the  North  Sea  or  German 
Ocean ;  on  the  east  by  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Prussia ;  on  the  south  by 
Switzerland,  Italy,  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  Illyria ;  and  on  the  west  by  France, 
Belgium,  and  Holland. 

The  southern  and  central  parts  of  Germany  are  traversed  by  ranges  of 
mountains  in  every  direction,  separated  only  by  narrow  valleys,  while  to  the 
north  the  elevation  subsides  into  a  wide  sandy  plain,  little  above  the  set- 
level.  The  Tyrol  is  wholly  occupied  by  branches  of  the  Alps,  presenting 
many  of  the  peculiarities  of  Switzerland.  To  the  north  of  these  mountain 
districts,  the  Danube  extends  almost  across  the  whole  length  of  the  country, 
declining  from  2,000  feet  elevation  at  its  source,  to  530  feet  where  it  enters 
Hungary.  The  Hercynian  and  Bohemian  mountains  form  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Danubian  Valley,  and  though  inferior  in  height  to  the  Alps, 
form  a  series  of  high  valleys  and  tablelands,  which  fill  up  the  central  por^ 
tions,  and  in  their  eastern  prolongation  form  the  singular  valley  of  Bohemia, 
which  presents  the  appearance  of  having  been  a  lake  before  it  was  drained 
by  bursting  its  mountain  barriers.  Northward  of  these  the  country  sinks 
into  plains,  the  length  of  which  extends,  without  interruption,  through 
Silesia,  Lusatia,  Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  Mechlenburg,  Holstein,  Hano- 
ver, and  the  lower  part  of  Westphalia,  where  it  assumes  the  appearance  of 
a  vast  heath  or  morass,  an  appearance,  indeed,  wl)ich  it  exhibits  in  other 
places.  The  great  rivers,  the  Oder,  the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  and  the  Rhine, 
with  their  tributaries,  drain  this  extensive  region.  To  the  west  of  the 
Elbe  scarcely  a  tree  appears,  but  the  level  tracts  are  covered  with  heath 
and  juniper.  To  the  east  the  country  is  more  sandy,  and  covered  with 
pines,  interspersed,  however,  with  extensive  plats  of  fertile  soil.  The  plain 
of  Saxony,  of  which  Leipsig  is  the  centre,  is  more  elevated,  and  has  a  more 
fruitful  soil.  Middle  Germany  is  much  diversified  by  picturesque  scenery, 
and  abounds  with  verdant  and  well-wooded  valleys,  which  are  watered  by  clear 
streams.  The  banks  of  the  Meyn,  the  Funda,  and  the  Mozelle,  are  re- 
markable for  their  varied  scenery,  and  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  unites  the 
grandeur  of  a  fine  landscape  with  the  appearance  of  a  highly  fertile  country. 
In  the  elevated  plams  of  Bavaria  the  soil  is  more  cold,  but  generally  pro- 
ductive. In  the  Austrian  territories  the  plains  are  confined  by  the  Alps; 
but  are  equally  fertile,  while  they  are  as  deep,  and  sometimes  as  narroir 
as  those  of  Switzerland. 

Within  the  confederate  territory  there  are  60  navigable  rivers.  The 
Danurr  rises  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  takes  hence  a  course  due  east, 
receiving  numerous  tributaries,  and  passes  into  Hungary  at  Presburg,  near 
which  place  it  receives  the  drainage  of  Moravia  through  the  March.  The 
Drave  and  Save  also  rise  in  Southern  Germany  ;  and  the  Adigb,  whicli 
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flows  floath,  has  its  sources  in  the  Rhcetian  Alps.  The  Elbe  rises  from 
namerous  affluents  on  the  north  side  of  the  Bohemian  mountains,  and  drains 
tin  valley  of  Bohemia.  After  escaping  through  the  Sudetic  mountains,  it 
flows  over  the  plains  of  Northern  Germany  to  the  ocean.  The  Weser  and 
ka  large  affluents  pursue  a  similar  course.  The  Oder  drains  the  north- 
east, and  reaches  the  sea  in  a  little  stream,  20  miles  below  Stettin.  The 
Rhinb,  in  the  west,  rises  in  Switzerland,  and  on  leaving  that  territory  shoots 
m  a  northern  direction,  receiving  in  its  course  the  Meyn  and  the  Moselle, 
and  passes  into  Holland,  and  ultimately  finds  the  sea  through  several  chan- 
nels. These  are  all  magnificent  rivers,  and  give  to  the  country  commercial 
adTantages  which  it  otherwise  could  not  enjoy.  The  minor  rivers  are  too 
namerous  to  name,  and  they  are  less  important  The  lakes  of  Germany  are 
all  small ;  and  except  the  Lake  of  Constance,  on  the  border  of  Switzerland, 
useless. 

The  geology  of  Germany  is  extremely  varied  in  its  several  parts.  South 
of  the  Khoetian  Alps  the  rocks  are  of  primary  formation,  and  form  rugged 
and  fantastic  masses,  which  at  a  distance  look  like  castles  in  ruins.  This 
formation  overlies  porphyry.  The  Alps  of  Salzburg,  which  extend  to 
the  Danube,  are  composed  of  granitic  and  primitive  rocks.  Their  tops  are 
lost  in  the  clouds.  To  the  west  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Ens  are  found 
fine  marbles  and  rock-salt ;  to  the  east,  mines  of  silver,  lead,  iron,  and  coal. 
Upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  the  low  plains  are  covered  with  alluvium 
and  detrital  matter.  Upon  the  adjoining  slopes  of  the  Carpathian  and 
Sndetic  mountains  there  arc  isolated  basins  of  coal  formation.  In  Silesia 
die  alluvial  plains  abound  in  a  black  clay.  The  constitution  of  the  Bohe- 
mian mountains  is  essentially  different  in  several  respects,  and  small  grained 
panite,  micaceous  rocks,  slate,  schist,  and  sienite,  form  the  Bohmewall. 
Forests  occupy  their  tops,  and  their  bases  are  covered  with  pools  and 
marshes.  Some  of  the  mountains  arc  of  volcanic  origin,  and  contain 
free-stone  and  basalt,  surrounded  with  lime-stone  full  of  fossil  shells.  The 
porphyries  of  the  Erzegebirge  have  undergone  some  violent  upheaving. 
Many  mineral  springs  issue  from  these  hills,  all  from  their  character  indica- 
ting igneous  action.  Near  Eger  is  the  Kammerberg,  a  conical  mountain 
eorered  with  lava  and  scoricB.  The  substructure,  however,  of  the  Erzege- 
birge is  granitic,  and  its  mineral  wealth,  particularly  on  the  Saxon  side,  is 
ofsnch  importance,  as  to  have  given  the  chain  the  name  it  bears,  which  means 
netaliferous  mountains.  In  the  valley  of  the  Danube  extend  vast  tracts  of 
the  epoch  of  the  Paris  Basin,  and  large  deposits  of  extinct  animals  are  found 
in  the  alluvial  soils.  The  granitic  rocks  of  the  Black  Forest  support  in 
some  places  limestone  of  the  secondary  period ;  the  spurs  which  extend 
to  the  north  are  composed  of  old  sand-stone  ;  the  slopes  that  overlook  the 
Rhine  are  formed  of  soil  posterior  to  the  chalk,  and  the  flanks  of  the  whole 
chain  are  covered  with  thick  forests. 

To  the  north  of  the  Meyn  the  hills  are  composed  of  primitive  limestone  ; 

10  the  east  and  west,  of  volcanic  deposits,  which  form  on  the  one  side  the 

chain  of  the  Vogelberg  and  Wester-wald,  and  on  the  other  the  basaltic 

group  of  Eifel.      The  constitution  of  the  formations  now  entirely  changes, 

tnd  to  the  north  and  west  all  the  plains  which  descend  to  the  North  Sea 

tte  covered  with  immense  beds  of  sedimentary  deposits,  or  with  beds  of 

•and  overlying  chalk,  limestone,  gypsum,  &c.,  which  mix  at  last  along  the 

•bores  of  the  Baltic,  with  the  sandy  and  marshy  soils  of  Pomcrania      The 

great  plain  has  every  appearance  of  having  been  at  no  very  distad  epoch 
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covered  by  the  sea,  and  in  many  places  its  surface  still  consists  of  bare 
sand 

The  soil  of  Germany  is  generally  productive.  The  plains  of  the  north, 
indeed,  contain  much  waste  land  ;  but  along  the  rivers  there  are  rich  and 
fertile  soils,  where  the  most  abundant  crops  are  raised.  There  is,  also,  in 
the  mountain  country  south,  much  barren  land ;  but  the  beautiful  valleys 
and  8mall  plains  among  the  hills  rival  the  fertility  of  the  best  alluvial  soib 
of  the  north.  In  general  the  soil  of  the  north  is  heavy,  and  in  the  south 
light ;  the  former  is  best  adapted  for  corn,  and  the  latter  for  the  vine.  The 
best  soils  are  found  in  the  middle  districts,  between  the  mountains  of  the 
south  and  the  northern  plain.  In  Bohemia,  Silesia,  Franconia,  Saxony, 
and  on  the  Rhine,  the  proportion  of  good  soil  is  much  greater  than  in  the 
north  or  south. 

The  mines  of  Germany  are  as  various  as  they  are  rich  in  products ;  and 
arc  wrought  with  much  skill  and  economy.  Precious  stones  are  found  m 
many  places  ;  rock-crystal,  amethysts,  and  topazes,  are  plentiful  in  Bavaria; 
chalcedony,  agate,  pctchstcin,  and  porcelain-jasper,  in  Bohemia;  barytes 
in  many  parti>,  and  abundance  of  building  stone  and  clays  everywhere. 
Fossil  coal  is  found  in  extensive  beds.  Gold  is  procured  by  washing, — 
though  only  in  small  quantities,  in  Saltzburg  in  Bohemia,  in  the  Rammels- 
berg,  and  in  Silesia.  Silver  and  cinnabar  are  raised  in  the  mines  of  the 
Erzegebirge  in  Saxony.  Iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  calamine,  bismuth, 
cobalt,  nickel,  titanium,  arsenic,  and  almost  every  other  mineral,  are  more 
or  less  abundant.  In  consequence  of  this  abundance,  mineralogy  has  be- 
come a  branch  of  a  liberal  education. 

Mineral  springs  in  every  variety  are  scattered  over  Germany.  The  Thei^ 
mal  Springs  of  Aix-la-Chapel,  Pyrmont,  Carlsbad,  Baden,  &c.,  on  the 
Rhine,  attract  crowds  of  visitors.  Those  of  Ischel-Baden,  near  Vienna, 
and  many  more,  though  less  frequented,  are  in  no  wise  inferior.  The 
acidulous  sprinjrs  of  Sclters,  Driburg,  and  Rohitsch;  the  bitter  waters  of 
Seidschutz,  Seidlitz,  d:,c. ;  and  the  long  series  of  salt  springs  which  follov 
the  base  of  the  northern  Alps,  attest  the  richness  of  the  understrata  in  me- 
tallic deposits. 

The  extent  of  Germany,  no  less  than  its  various  elevations,  naturally 
produce  groat  variations  in  climate.     On  the  northern  plains  the  tempera- 
ture is  not  cold,  but  the  atmosphere  is  humid  and  inconstant.     They  are 
expi^sed  to  the  fogs  and  the  tempests  from  two  seas.     Central  Germany 
enjoys  a  more  clear  and  equable  climate.     The  mountains  form  a  barrier 
against  the  effects  of  the  oceanic  iiiHuences,  but  the  elevation  renders  the 
air  colder  than  a  climate  of  latitude  alone  would  indicate.     The  climate, 
however,  of  this  region,  is  finer  than  anv  other  in  Germanv :  and  is  the 
most  salubrious  and  agreeable  of  any  in  Europe.     The  Alpine  regions  o€ 
the  south  comprise  every  variety  of  climate,  in   accordance  with  elevatioo 
and  protection.     The  air  is  generally  raw  and  cold  in  the  exposed  e3< 
tions.  while  in  the  plains  and  valleys  a  climate  equal  to  that  of  the 
parts  of  Italy,  is  enjoyed. 

Forest  trees  hold  a  fir.<t  rank  in  the  vegetable  products  of  Germany, 
not  only  supply  the  wants  of  the  pei^ple,  but  afford  timber  for  export- 
oak  abounds  most  in  the  central  regions.     The  other  trees  are  oecch, 
mountain  ash,  poplar,  pine,  and  fir ;  and  in  sheltered  spots,  walnut, 
nut,  almond,  and  peach  trees,  thrive  luxuriantly.     The  coniferous  iths 
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common  in  the  sandy  plains  watered  by  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe ;  but 
look  in  Tain  for  the  hard  pine  and  the  Icily  fir  of  Scandinavia.  To 
these  forests  succeed  vast  wastes,  covered  with  heath ;  and  the  remaining 
part  of  Northern  Oermany  consists  of  extensive  meadows.  In  the  little 
hills,  however,  of  eastern  Holstein,  of  maritime  Mecklenburg,  and  of  Ru- 
gen»  the  vegetation  is  different,  and  the  oak  re-appears  on  a  more  fruitful 
soil. 

In  the  south  vegetation  is  governed  by  the  topographical  character  of  the 
country.  The  beech  and  maple  grow  so  high  as  5,500  feet,  and  the  pinus- 
ombra  still  higher.  The  birch  is  a  common  tree  on  the  declivities.  In 
Austria,  the  transition  from  eternal  snow  to  the  region  of  vineyards  and 
olire  groves,  is  remarkably  rapid.  The  culture  of  the  vine  ceases  at  the 
height  of  2,000  feet ;  that  of  wheat  at  4,000 ;  and  at  a  greater  height 
the  country  is  generally  covered  with  pasturage  and  coniferous  trees. 

Every  species  of  grain  is  cultivated ;  but  some  localities  are  preferable 
for  the  several  crops.  Wheat  and  barley  are  most  common  in  the  south  ; 
maize  in  Austria ;  buckwheat  in  the  sandy  soils  of  the  north ;  and  manna, 
or  "  festuca  fiuitans,"  is  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  Oder.  The  potato 
is  grown  extensively  in  the  north,  and  few  countries  are  so  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  excellent  roots.  The  culture  of  garden  vegetables  has  been  carried 
to  a  great  degree  of  perfection.  Hops  find  a  genial  soil ;  and  tobacco,  of 
an  inferior  description,  however,  is  largely  grown.  Madder  and  dyer's  weld 
are  partially  cultivated.  Hemp  and  lint  are  staple  growths,  and  furnish 
material  for  domestic  manufactures. 

Vines  were  originally  planted  by  the  Romans  along  the  river  bottoms, 
where  they  still  produce  wines  as  highly  esteemed  as  those  of  any  other 
eountry.     The  most  valued  is  the  **  Hock,"  from  the  vineyards  of  Hock- 
heim,  where  the  best  is  made.     The  next  in  value  arc  the  wines  of  the 
Heyn,  and  the  Danube ;  and  those  of  the  Tyrol  and  of  the  Moselle.     The 
Bohemian  wines  are  inferior.    The  secondary  wines  are  used  by  the  people  as 
a  common  beverage;  and  such  only  as  are  suitable  for  preservation  are  cx- 
forted.     Of  olive  oil,  neither  the  quantity  nor  quality  is  important ;  the 
production  being  confined  to  a  small  district  in  the  south.     Great  quantities 
of  rape  seed  and  linseed  oils  aro  expressed  ;  and  for  the  more  common  pur- 
poses, the  oil  of  herrings,  seals,  and  other  aquatic  animals,  is  very  abun- 
dint 

Various  wild  animals  yet  inhabit  the  forests.  Wild  deer  and  wild  swine 
vsvery  numerous  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  foxes,  lynxes,  &i,c,, 
4iD  afford  sport  to  the  country  people.  A  small  black  species  of  bear  is 
famd  in  the  Tyrol,  and  a  few  wolves  in  the  Trans-Rhenish  provinces. 
hi  some  of  the  mountiins  the  beaver  is  met  with,  and  some  other  animals, 
oUefly  valuable  for  their  fur.  Myriads  of  mice  are  found  in  Saxony,  and 
<io  incredible  damage  to  the  fields. 

The  German  heavy  horse  is  well  adapted  for  draught  and  warlike  pur- 
foscs,  but  is  not  at  all  suitable  for  pleasure.  Asses  are  not  common,  and 
^cept  in  the  Tyrol,  and  near  the  Harz  mountains,  mules  are  unknown. 
yhcre  are  various  breeds  of  cattle.  The  handsomest  are  those  of  the  mari- 
^^lOe  provinces.  The  Hungarian  and  Swiss  breeds  prevail  in  different 
R^iis.  The  mixture,  however,  of  these,  is  the  best  for  the  dairy.  Attempts 
l^^t  k»g  been  made  to  improve  the  German  stock,  but  with  little  success. 
^he  German  sheep  is  a  mixture  of  the  original  coarse-wooUed  race  and  a 
breed  from  the  Ardennes.     In  part  of  Illyria  they  have  the  sheep  of  Padua, 
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fiffifi  *t\  \%s*  r 'itiiri' 

(  iili'iltf  lifM,  finiltf  ri-iii  :ind  CiilviiilMn,  aro  equally  the  relifjions  of 
Oifriiiiiiy,  'ii»'l  «ii)'.v  III  iill  tlif  M;it«s  iM-rff-ct  frecdoni  of  worship.  Forfer- 
f  f'll  y*  n«  |i.i«i,  lniv\«  v«r,  I  he  tiv<i  laitrr  hiiv<'  \h'V\\  iiiiiled  under  the  dcnoini- 
fi'ihiiii  ol  \\\v  i:v.iii.ri  Iiij.l  Cliurrli.  Ahoul  oiir-h;ilf  of  the  population  i« 
i'iiiIiiiIm  ,  iiImhii  twii  lilihs  hrlnii^  tothr  Kvjinjrolicjil  Church,  and  the  reinain- 
iti't  !•!  iliviiliil  hv  Hii-  Ciilviiiisi.s,  Mnravians,  Monnonilos,  Jews,  dtc.  The 
ti>li|fiiiiiii  piiilrriiiiil  liy  till-  siaiTH  r*'sp(u-iively  are  noted  in  the  table^  (p.  22.) 


Thi*  Miiiirn  rotiipoHMi^  \\\v  ronfcderntion  present  every  variety  of  goitvor 
iiiniii,  fiiiiii  di^indcrncy  to  autocracy.     The  four  free  cities  are  republics) 
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BaTaria,  Wirtemburg,  Baden,  Grand-Ducal  Hessen,  Nassau,  Brunswick, 
Hanover,  and  Saxony,  are  constitutional  monarchies,  each  with  two  cham- 
bers; electoral  Hessen,  Sachen-Weimar,  Sachen-Gotha,  Sachen-Meinitigen, 
Lichtenstein,  Waldeck,  are  also  constitutional  monarchies,  each  with  one 
chamber  only;  and  Hohenzollern,  Lippe,  Mecklenburg,  Schwartzburg, 
Reuss,  Anhalt,  and  Sachen-Altenburg,  are  monarchies  feebly  limited  by 
provincial  states.  Oldenburg  and  Kniphausen  are  absolute  monarchies. 
The  revision,  however,  to  which  the  German  constitutions  are  now  being 
flubmitted,  will  probably  vary  this  arrangement,  and  bring  all  the  states 
under  more  democratic  influences.  The  governments  of  the  Austrian, 
Prussian,  and  Danish  states,  will  be  mentioned  under  their  respective  heads. 

These  several  states  are  united  into  one  confederation.  The  experience 
of  an  entire  generation,  says  the  preamble  to  the  project  of  the  fundamental 
law,  as  presented  to  the  German  Diet,  in  its  sitting  of  the  2Gth  April,  1848, 
having  demonstrated  that  the  want  of  unity  in  the  political  existence  of 
Germany,  has  engendered  an  internal  disorganization  in  the  German  nation, 
and  a  depreciation  of  the  liberty  of  the  people^  as  well  as  rendered  it  power- 
leas  towards  without,  the  German  confederation  will  be  replaced  by  a  con- 
ilitution  on  national  unity.  The  basis  of  this  unity  constitutes  all  the  sev- 
eral states  henceforth  a  federal  empire,  guaranteeing  to  each  its  own  inde- 
pendence, in  every  thing,  except  so  much  as  is  delegated  to  the  central  gov- 
ernment. The  following  departments  are  exclusively  under  the  control  of 
the  Imperial  power,  viz  :  international  and  foreign  representation,  conse- 
quently the  right  of  treaties,  and  all  diplomatic  relations  to  that  effect ;  the 
fight  of  declaring  war  or  peace;  the  army  and  militia;  the  fortresses;  the 
nary  and  armed  sea-ports;  customs  and  postages  (to  be  uniform  throughout 
Germany;)  internal  communication  and  telegraphs ;  brevets  of  invention; 
legislation  in  the  domain  of  public  and  civil  law,  in  so  much  as  required  for 
the  complete  development  of  the  unity  of  Germany,  especially  a  law  on  a 
aniform  system  of  currency,  weights,  and  measures  ;  right  of  disposal  over 
all  rerenues  proceeding  from  customs,  post-ofliccs,  and  of  those  revenues 
or  other  receipts  of  the  empire  (taxes,  sums  derived  from  concessions,  &c.,) 
with  the  right  of  imposing  additional  taxes  on  the  states. 

The  wh^e  of  the  Imperial  power  is  concentrated  in  the  supreme  chief 
of  the  empire,  and  in  the  Imperial  Diet ;  and  the  administration  of  justice  is 
ioTested  in  an  imperial  tribunal.  The  executive  resides  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Meyn,  and  has,  among  other  powers,  that  of  convoking,  adjourning,  closing, 
or  dissolving  the  Diet ;  he  appoints  and  accredits  envoys  and  consuls  ;  con- 
dndes  treaties  with  foreign  states,  and  superintends  treaties  between  the 
iereral  states ;  he  is  personally  inviolable  and  irresponsible,  but  all  his  de- 
crees, to  be  binding,  must  be  countersigned  by  a  responsible  minister. 

The  Diet  consists  of  two  chambers :  an  Upper  and  Lower  Chamber. 

The  Upper  Chamber  is  constituted  of  200  members,  viz  :  the  reigning  princes 

or  their  substitutes ;  delegates  from  the  free  towns,  and  councillors  of  the 

empire,  elected  by  the  different  states  for  12  years,  one  third  being  renewed 

erery  four  years.     Population  is  the  basis  of  this  representation.     In  states 

delegating  only  one  councillor  he  is  elected  by  the  state  diet,  and  in  the 

free  towns  by  the  legislative  bodies,  and  in  those  states  delegating  more 

than  one,  one-half  is  appointed  by  the  diet  and  the  other  by  the  governments. 

Councillors  must  be  natives  of  the  state  by  which  they  nrc  appointed,  and 

40  years  of  age.     The  following  is  the  present  apportionment : 
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Anstrim 24 

PruMia *J4 

Davariii 12 

Saxony  8 

Hanover 8 

Wurtemburg 8 

Bad(*n 8 

Klfctoral  HoMen 6 

Grand  Ducal  llcMra 6 

Hrhl(*«wif;-Ho1fitein  ......  6 

McchU'iiburg-Schwtsrin  ..  6 

Lux«*mlmrg S 

Urunawick 2 

NaiMau 2 


Sachaen-Coborg-Gotha  ...  2 

Sachteb-Weimar 2 

SaclueD-McioiDgen 2 

(Mdnibarg  and  Kniphaaien  S 

Mechlenl>urf-Strelitz  ....  1 

Aohalt-Deanu 1 

Anhalt-Bemberg 1 

Anhalt-Kortb«n 1 

Schwartrburg-Rudolatadt.  1 
Schwartzbarg-Sonder- 

haiuen 1 

HobrazoUem-Sigmaringen  1 

HoheiizoUen>-H«H:hiDgco  .  I 


Waldeck 1 

ReoM  (elder) 1 

BeoM  (raanger) 1 

Lippe-Schaaanberg 1 

Lippe-Detmold 1 

Henen-Homborg 1 

Licbenateiii... 1 

Laoenbarg 1 

Lobeck I 

Frankfort 1 

Bmnen  •...•.••••...• ..  1 
Hamburg I 


The  Lower  Chamber  consists  of  the  deputies  of  the  people,  elected  fixr  t 
period  of  six  years— one-third  renewed  every  two  years.  One  depoty  it 
returned  for  every  100,000  of  population ;  those  states,  howeYer,  of  which 
the  population  is  under  that  number  return  one,  and  for  every  excess  above 
50,(KHK  and  below  100,000  more,  two  deputies.  The  deputies  ire  elected 
immediately  from  and  by  the  pe«>f>le.  The  election  laws,  howerer,  are 
ulteriorly  left  to  the  states,  which  will  decide  whether  or  not  the  elections  be 
direct  or  indirect.  The  councillors  and  deputies  will  receive  salaries  and 
travellintr  expenses.  Each  member  of  bot^  houses,  after  electioo  or  dqiuti- 
zation,  becomes  a  representative  of  the  empiie,  and  is  not  bound  to  instruc- 
tions. The  sessions  of  the  diet  are  annually  held  at  Frankfort,  and  aU 
proceedings  are  public. 

The  imperial  court  of  judicature  consists  of  21  judges,  who  are  appointed 
for  life,  one-third  by  the  executive,  one-third  by  tti»  Upper,  and  one-third 
by  the  Lower  House.  The  judges  elect  their  Presideu  and  Vice  President 
The  court  sits  at  Nuremburg,  and  all  proceeding&  are  public.  The 
competency  of  the  court  extends  to  the  following  points,  mx  :  political  and 
lej^al  contentions  between  the  states  and  princes  ;  disputes  oo  the  order  of 
succession,  competency  and  regency ;  private  complaints  agminst  princes; 
disputes  between  the  government  of  states  and  their  diets :  aTi  complaiots 
against  the  fiscal  department  of  the  empire  ;  accusations  against  ministers 
of  the  empire,  dtc,  dtc. 

The  empire  guarantees  to  the  people  a  popular  representation  and  miois- 
terial  responsibility ;  free  municipal  institutions ;  independence  of  the 
judiciary  and  open  courts ;  trial  by  jury  ;  equality  of  state  and  commnnil 
taxation  ;  a  national  guard ;  the  right  of  assembling  peaceably ;  right  of 
petition  ;  freedom  of  the  press ;  secrecy  of  letters  ;  security  against  arbitnrj 
arrests  and  domiciliary  visits;  the  right  of  residing  at  will,  acquiring  pro- 
perty, and  follriwing  any  profession  a  man  may  think  proper  to  follow ;  tbe 
right  of  emigration  ;  freedom  of  science ;  religious  liberty,  freedoiD  of 
conscience,  and  equality  of  all  confessions  as  regards  civil  and  political 
rights ;  the  liberty  of  advancing  the  development  of  the  people,  as  well  of  the 
races  that  are  not  Germanic  as  of  the  Germans  themselves,  according  to 
their  language,  by  the  same  privileges  as  regards  education  and  internal 
administration. 

The  constitution  of  the  imperial  army  will  be  provided  for  by  ^leciil  l«w. 
At  present  each  state  furnishes  a  contingent  according  to  its  representation, 
the  whole  amounting  to  about  300,000  men.  The  federal  fortresses  are 
those  of  Luxemburg,  Mentz  and  Landau.  The  Prussians  have  the  right 
to  furnish  a  part  of  that  of  Luxemburg,  but  the  kin^  of  Holland,  as  Grand 
Duke,  appoints  the  governor  and  military  commandant.  The  garrison  of 
Mentz  is  furnished  by  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  Hessians ;  and  Landaa  ii 
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garrisoned  by  Bavaria.  The  diet  is  charged  to  provide  such  organic  in- 
«titations  and  defensive  means  as  the  safety  of  the  empire  may  require.  A 
navy  is  to  be  immediately  collected  and  appointed  for  service,  and  in  defence 
of  the  whole  nation.  Its  constitution  must  be  the  result  of  long  labor,  but 
tiiere  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  empire  is  sufficiently  provided  with  men  and 
means  to  elevate  Germany  into  a  first  rate  naval,  as  it  is  already  a  military 
power. 

Up  to  the  present  date  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  Germany  have  been 
held  by  feudal  tenures.  The  possessors  of  the  soil,  of  whom  in  every  state 
the  sovereign  is  by  far  the  greatest,  have  under  them  a  species  of  customary 
tenants  called  subjects,  (Unterthaner,)  who  have  the  cultivation  of  the 
common  fields  divided  into  small  portions,  without  the  intervention  of  fences. 
As  soon  as  the  corn  is  removed  from  the  field  the  lord  has  the  right  of 
pasture;  and  owing  to  these  circumstances  it  is  impossible  to  deviate  from 
an  ancient  practice,  by  which  the  different  portions  of  the  common  land 
must  be  devoted  to  different  kinds  of  crops  at  specific  periods.  The  rotation 
almost  universally  presented  and  known  as  the  three-crop-culture,  consists 
of  B  &II0W,  succeeded  by  two  crops  of  grain.  The  fallow,  however,  gener- 
ally bears  a  crop,  which  is  usually  either  flax,  peas  or  potatoes,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this  the  land  is  never  properly  cleared  of  weeds.  To  this 
fallow  crop  succeeds  winter  corn,  either  wheat  or  rye ;  in  the  north  the 
proportion  of  the  latter  to  the  former  is  as  four  to  one,  and  in  many  parts, 
especially  in  Bavaria,  ten  to  one.  In  the  southern  states  the  two  kinds  of 
grain  are  nearly  equally  cultivated.  To  the  winter  corn  succeeds  barley  or 
eats,  as  the  land  is  better  adapted  to  the  one  or  the  other,  or  as  may  have 
been  settled  between  the  ancestors  of  the  present  lords  and  their  tenants  in 
remote  periods.  By  this  mode  of  cultivation  the  earth  yields  but  a  small 
iacrease.  The  tenants  can  keep  but  little  live  stock,  and,  therefore,  make 
Iwt  little  manure.  The  live-stock  they  do  keep  is  usually  fed  in  winter  on 
MraWp  and  the  addition  recently  of  potatoes  with  a  small  portion  of  corn,  and 
what  dung  they  do  produce  is  of  a  very  weak  quality.  These  tenants  are 
eoramooly  holders  of  small  portions  of  land,  which  in  many  instances  is 
necessarily  divided  at  their  decease  among  all  their  children  ;  and  thus  the 
eril  of  the  cottage  system  of  small  farms  is  clearly  experienced.  The 
villages  are  crowded  with  little  proprietors,  who  have  not  either  the  con- 
ventional or  the  pecuniary  power  to  improve  the  soil ;  who  live  in  a  state 
inferior  to  laborers,  and  who,  from  the  smallness  of  their  farms,  can  only 
obtain  subsistence  by  living  on  the  cheapest  diet,  which  of  late,  as  in  Ireland, 
is  principally  potatoes.  Under  this  system  the  number  of  husbandmen  in- 
creases rapidly ;  they  form  soldiers,  and  when  called  out  by  the  military 
conscriptions  of  their  provinces,  are  placed  in  a  better  situation  than  when 
liring  cm  their  farms. 

The  only  well-cultivated  farms  in  Germany  are  those  kept  in  hand  by  the 

great  lords,  who,  from  their  large  stocks  of  cattle,  make  manure  sufficient 

to  enrich  their  soils.     Otherwise  the  farms  of  Germany,  although  the  soil 

jjossesses  a  rare  fecundity,  are  badly  managed,  and  yield  comparatively 

ttUe-HSOt  more  than  five-eighths  the  crops  of  England,  or  half  the  crops  of 

the  western  United  States.     From  the  poorer  classes  eating  nothing  but 

fye  or  potatoes,  and  from  having  three-fourths  of  its  population  employed 

in  agriculture,  Germany  is  enabled  to  export  corn  in  most  years ;  but  when 

tn  unpropitious  season  occurs,  the  distress  is  dreadful,  and  is  increased  by 

Uie  Boaallness  of  the  states,  and  the  difficulty  of  transit  from  one  to  the 

evil  which  was  lamentably  felt  in  1817  and  in  1847. 
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Tbe  lanci  of  Gennanj  prodaces  lial«  bcjood  the  nstional  coii8ain|ytioo, 
except  wme«.  du.  and  mofA.  Tbe  qaality  of  the  Gennan  wines  is  mach 
inferior  to  those  oc  Frince,  and  the  qaanutv  BUBch  Icsl  The  annuiJ  pro- 
duct i§  stated  It  two  miilKiffks  ot'  pipes,  of  100  fallons  each ;  but  a  verj 
sma^i  part  of  thi«  find^  a  ftireizn  market,  flax  fire(|iientlj  formiDg,  as  be- 
fore stated,  the  fiil'^w  cr-i^.  is  important  torn  the  emplojinent  it  aflfords 
durin  7  th^  [*^z  <^'-*i*^  Lijhts  •A  winter  to  the  female  members  of  the  peai^ 
ant's  umiiv,  and  frc'm  :ie  trade  it  creates  in  the  export  of  yarn  and  Jinen 
cUnh.  Wi>H  I*  genera!. J  the  pr>?pertj  of  the  lord ;  and  its  annual  clip  is 
frequent!?  the  price ipil  revenue  derived  from  extensive  possessions.  This 
has  lO'Juced  minr  u:>  pij  ^eat  attentxoa  u>  improrement  of  the  staple; 
and  much  of  it.  e^pecia^iy  that  from  Saxi:«nT,  is  superior  Co  the  merino  of 
Spain.  It  15  withiQ  the  last  twenty  years  that  the  extension  of  the  breed  of 
the  nDe-wool!ed  sheep  has  ta^en  place.  Those  who  feel  interested  in  Ger- 
man agricu!ture  wi!:  nnd  mac!:  Tiiuable  information  oo  the  subject  in  the 
"  Rep«jrt  ot  the  United  States'  Comoussioner  of  Patents,  for  1847/'  p. 
23J-^i^,  isritten  by  Charles  L.  Fleischmann,  Elsq. 

A«  a  m-inofacturin;  coantrr.  Germany  is  pre-emiikent,  and  can  supply 
itself  with  by  fir  the  greater  part  of  all  tbe  commodities  it  needs.     Every 
town,  of  moderate  p*'puIatioo.  has  its  woollen,  linen,  cotton,  silk,  and  iron 
workshops.     Few  of  these,  however,  are  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  and, 
consequently,  that  minute  diTisi.>n  of  labor,  which  is  so  esiential  to  per- 
fection and  cheapness  of  anicles,  is   entirely  wanting.     Linens  are  the 
most  valuable  prixlucts.  and  are  made  from  the  coarse  ubrics  of  Westpha- 
lia, which  are  used  for  ne^ro  clothing,  to  the  6nesl  shirting  and  table  linen 
of  Silesia  and  Saxon  v.     Woollens  of  all  kinds  are  made,  and  sufficient  for 
consumption.     The  cassi meres  and  Vigooia  cloths  of  the  Prussian  pro- 
vinces of  the  Rhine,  are  preferred  in  all  markets.     The  cotton  manufac- 
tures have  increased  ;  but   not  so  rapidly  as  those  of  other  staples.     The 
most  con<tiierab!e  districts  for  these   kinds  of  goods  are  : — Saxony,  the 
Prussian  provinces  of  Juliers.  Ber^.  and  Cleves ;  and  along  the  banks  of 
the  Ens.  in  the  Austrian  dominions.     The  chief  silk  establishments  are  in 
Vienna,  at  Rovereiio  in  the  Tvrol.  at  Coloinie,  and  at  Berlin.     Leather, 
ir<>n.  and  *teel.  and  wares  prepared  from  them,  are  made  at  home.     Porce- 
lain and  cornrnori  earthenware  are  well  made;  but  the  best  comes  from  the 
royil  (irvr.^  of  Berlin  and  Dresden.     The  glass-ware  of  Bohemia,  thoogb 
infer; or.  I:*  that   in   common   use.  not  only  throughout  Germany,  but  in 
many  other  pirt:*  of  the  world.     Paper  is  an  article  very  inferior  in  quality, 
b'lt  it  i«  hr/ely  manufictared.     In  the  preparation  of  chemicals  the  Ger- 
mans are  excellent.     The  minor  manufactures  are  too  various  to  indicate. 
They  con-'i-t   principally  of  musical,  mathematical,  surgical,  and  optical 
in«triimenf«  ;  with  watches  and  clocks,  wooden  toys,  and  plaited  straw,  in 
all  of  which  a  peculiar  superiority  is  discernible.     Most  of  the  trades  of 
fjermany  are  fettered  by  the  laws  of  the  guilds,  to  which  the  masters  ha^e 
hitherto  been  obli^red  to  belong  :  and  this  has  acted  as  an  impediment    to 
their  arriving  at  that  perfection   the  genius  of  the  people  is  capable    o»* 
The  recent  constitution,  however,  abolishes  all  prescripiive  rights,  and   "" 
lowj^  every  one  to  follow  his  own  trade  and  calling  without  molestation. 

FJeside:^  the«e  branches  of  industry,  we  may  notice  also  the  immense 
pr^Muce  of  the  press,  so  important  iu  Saxony,  Hanover,  WurtembtH'^* 
and  Bavaria,  where  very  small  towns  rival  in  this  respect  some  of  ^^^ 
largest  cites  iu  Europe,  London  and  Paris  excepted.     Of  these  Leip^'^ 
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Mnnich,  Stuttgardt,  Gotha,  Weimar,  Carlsruhe,  Freyburg,  Jena,  Dres- 
den, Gottingen,  Hanorer,  Cassel,  Frankfort-on-the-Meyn|  Augsburg,  and 
Hamburg,  are  the  most  distinguished. 

The  commerce  of  Germany,  in  spite  of  the  small  divisions  of  the  country 
tnd  the  right  of  each  to  its  tolls  and  custom  house  duties,  has  been  very 
tclive  and  extensive,  and  is  daily  increasing.  It  received  a  great  impetus 
from  the  recent  commercial  league,  which  embraced  most  of  Germany — 
what  must  it  not  gain  from  the  total  abolition  of  all  state  custom  houses,  and 
tiie  confirmation  of  the  right  of  transit,  as  guaranteed  by  the  new  constitu- 
tion T  The  internal  commerce  and  industry  of  the  country  must  of  neces- 
sity be  largely  promoted  by  this  important  acquisition ;  and  in  no  less  a 
measure  will  the  foreign  commercial  interests  be  beneficially  influenced. 
The  piincipal  exports  of  Germany  are  the  manufactures  before  mentioned, 
and  a  great  variety  of  agricultural  and  mineral  products.  The  imports 
consist  of  wines,  brandy,  and  other  liquors,  dried  and  salted  fish,  cheese, 
skins,  tar,  oil,  tallow,  leather,  potash,  copper,  iron.  West  India  produce, 
drugs,  cotton,  silk,  &c.  The  transit  trade  is  very  considerable,  and  proves 
a  source  of  wealth  to  the  towns  in  which  it  centres.  The  principal  mari- 
time commercial  towns  are  Hamburg,  Lubec,  Bremen,  Emden,  &c.,  and 
the  principal  inland  trading  towns  are  Frankfort,  Leipsic,  Augsburg,  Nu- 
remburg,  Brunswick,  Hanover,  Cassel,  Munich,  Carlsruhe,  Darmstadt, 
Weimar,  &c.,  and  generally  all  those  towns  where  any  extensive  manufac- 
tures are  carried  on.  The  fair  of  Leipsic  has  no  rival  in  the  sale  of  books  ; 
and  the  trade  of  Hamburg  is  so  great,  as  to  rival  that  of  some  of  the  largest 
eommercial  cities  of  the  world. 

As  already  mentioned,  Germany  is  composed  of  forty  sovereign  states. 
The  states  belonging  to  Austria,  Prussia,  Denmark,  and  Holland,  are  de 
■cribed  under  their  appropriate  heads.  The  description  of  those  wholl} 
within  Germany  will  form  the  subjects  of  the  following  sections : 

BAVi^RIA. 

The  Kingdom  op  Bavabia,  or  Baiern,  consists  of  two  perfectly  distincc 
portions ;  the  larger  situated  in  the  basins  of  the  Danube  and  the  Meyu, 
and  the  smaller  to  the  westward  of  the  Rhine.  It  contains  the  ancient 
dnchy  of  Bavaria,  a  part  of  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  the  bishopric  of 
Wurtzburg,  and  several  other  adjacent  territories,  portions  of  the  old  Ger- 
man empire.  The  king  is  representative  of  the  two  electors,  viz.  the 
Dake  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Pfalsgraf,  or  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhme.  The 
kingdom  was  constituted  by  Napoleon  in  1804,  and  received  its  present 
extension  in  1815.  The  public  revenues  amount  to  about  $12,500,000  per 
annum,  raised  chiefly  from  imposts.  The  army  consists  of  58,239  men, 
bat  of  these  17,000  are  always  on  furlough,  or  absent  on  leave.  The  gov- 
ernment is  a  constitutional  monarchy  with  two  chambers,  and  the  religion 
of  the  state  Roman  Catholic.  The  kingdom,  for  administrative  purposes 
ii  divided  into  eight  circles,  viz  : 

CirelM.  Poftdatiom  in  1840.  Chief  Town*.  Pojndation. 

Obxbbaisbn G90,492 MuNCHEN',orMutiich 95.000 

NiEDXRBAiERif 522,118 PaBsau 10.500 

Ppalz 570,120 Spoyer,  or  Spire 7,500 

OsBRPPALZ 457,608 Ratisbon 26.500 

Obbrpramxkn    486,222 Bamberg 22,900 

MirrKLPRANKKN 511 ,937 Anspach 17,000 

UiiTXRPRA.!iKKir 579.279 Wurtzburg 22,000 

flcMWABBS 544,201 Augsburg 34,000 

Total 4,370^77 
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Mmuiek,  the  capital.  i«  situated  oo  the  I«nr,  in  a  flat  wmd  ilerile  plii^ 
eotirelj  destitote  of  beaau.  It  it  now  ooe  of  the  fiaat  cities  in  Gemaaj, 
and  cootaias  imnr  wide  and  straight  itreets,  bordered  vith  foot  pavesMliy 
and  lioed  with  elegant  bouses  and  magnificent  botda.  The  *'  HxdJ*  «r 
king  B  paiice,  i<  one  of  the  largest  in  £iirope,  and  tboagh  kimilar  in  ill 
originaJ  plan,  has  lately  been  remodelled  bj  Baroa  i^>^«»^.  The  fuetait 
gaJlerj  is  a  fine  building,  and  contains  a  magnificent  eoUectioii  of  paiatiBgi^ 
and  t^ie  sculpture  gallerr  is  equally  grand,  with  a  good  amoant  of  atatoaiy. 
Munich  has  a  large  number  of  learned  societies,  and  its  hoildings  dedicated 
u>  the  fine  art^  alone  are  commensurate! j  more  nnmeroos  and  splendid  than 
in  any  other  citj.  There  are  many  pretty  Tillages  aroond  the  capital,  which 
are  much  lisited  on  holidars. 

Numbirg,  anciently  an  imperial  city,  is  situated  on  the  Peffnitz^in 
the  middle  of  a  sandy  but  fertile  plain,  90  miles  N.  by  W.  of  M onkL 
Few  towns  in  Europe  present  a  lovelier  picture  than  is  lo  be  Ibund  in  the 
interior  arrangements  of  its  buildings,  and  the  furniture  of  its  bouses,  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  middle  ages,  when  Xumburg  was  one  of 
the  richest,  most  industrious,  and  most  commercial  cities  in  Europe.  It 
still  maintains  an  impiirtant  rank  for  trade  and  industry,  though  its  popa-> 
lation  is  reduced  to  ^,000. 

Augsburg,  another  late  imperial  city,  is  built  at  the  conflaence  of  the 
Wertach  with  the  Lech.  It  contains  the  principal  depot  of  arms,  and  bis 
a  very  ancient  and  interesting  Gothic  church,  and  its  Bishop's  palace  still 
contains  the  hall  where  the  Protestant  Confession  of  Faith  was  presented 
to  the  Kaiser,  Charles  V.,  in  15^)0.  But  this  cradle  of  Protestantisia  is 
filled  with  all  kinds  of  Catholic  relics  and  records  of  miracles;  erery  street 
indicates  the  national  religion,  and  almost  every  bouse  has  its  painted, 
carved,  or  plastered  saint  on  its  front  Augsburg  is  noted  for  its  gold-work, 
jewelry,  horologeric,  mathematical  instruments,  cotton-factories,  and  other 
productions,  which  place  it  in  the  first  rank  of  German  manufacturing  and 
coriiniercial  cities.     It  is  connected  by  railroad  with  Munich. 

Ratisbon,  or  Regensburg,  also  a  late  imperial  city,  lies  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Regen.  Its  streets  are  nar* 
row,  and  well  paved,  and  lined  with  very  high  houses  in  the  German  style. 
It  contains  several  fine  buildings,  particularly  the  "Rath-Haus,"  in  which 
the  Diet  of  the  empire  used  to  assemble  from  10G2  to  1806.  The  bridge 
across  the  Danube  measures  1090  feet  in  length.  Its  trade  is  very  consid- 
erable, and  it  is  noted  for  its  goldsmith's  work,  jewelry  and  beer.  The 
moniimrint  to  Kepler,  raised  by  the  citizens,  is  a  splendid  token  of  esteem. 

'Wurtzburg,  late  capital  of  a  sovereign  bishopric,  lies  on  the  Meyn,  in  a 
country  remarkable  for  cultivation  and  beauty.  Wurtzburg  is  noted  for  in- 
dustry and  trade.  It  is  far  from  being  a  fine  city,  but  contains  much 
worthy  of  notice. 

Bamberg  is  a  well-built,  industrious,  commercial  city,  situated  upon  the 
Rcdnitz,  124  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Munich.  Kronach  is  a  place  of  considera- 
ble note  for  its  coal  mines,  and  is  the  entrepot  of  the  timber  trade,  which 
this  country  carries  on  along  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Holland.  Passau,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Inn  and  Ilz  with  the  Danube,  is  strongly  fortified,  and 
enjoys  considerable  commerce.  In  the  citadel  is  a  noted  shrine,  with  the 
image  of  the  "  Virgin  Mother  of  God,"  which  is  visited  by  multitudes  of 
piljrrims;  and  which  is  said  to  havtiktd  tears  when  the  Frtnch  were  in 
Passau.  A  liquor  is  distilled  from  the  breasts,  which  the  profane  declare 
to  be  spring  water,  but  which  to  the  faithful  recipient  tastes  like  rich  milk ! 
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Aifer,  or  Spire,  is  a  small  commercial  town  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in 
the  Palatinate,  but  more  noted  in  its  histories  than  for  its  present  importance. 
X«>rfmr,  17  miles  south-west  of  Speyer,  is  one  of  the  imperial  fortresses  of 
Oermany.  It  forms  a  regular  octagon,  having  eight  curtains  covered  by 
Mfen  bulwarks,  three  redoubts,  seven  lunettes,  and  a  fort  or  citadel  with 
italM  whole  and  two  half  bastions,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  deep 
fctfthea  aof^lied  by  the  Queich  and  a  canal. 

WURTEMBURG. 

The  Kingdom  of  Wurtembukg  adjoins  Bavaria  on  the  West,  and  is  sit- 
uated in  the  middle  of  the  ancient  Suabia,  extending  also  into  Franconia. 
It  is  ooe  of  the  kingdoms  erected  by  Napoleon,  at  the  period  of  the  dissolu- 

eof  the  empire,  in  favor  of  the  then  Duke  of  Wurtemberg.     It  is  divided 
foar  circles,  viz : 

OirtU^,  PopmUUioH.  OkUfTowmB,         PopuUtUm. 

NiCKAR  467.374 Stattgardt 32.000 

SoawABXWALD  (Black  Forest,) 452,515 Reutlingcn 10,000 

Jaxt,  orJagft 375,257 ElwaDgen 2,600 

DovAU  (Dttirabe,) 289.192 Uim 14,000 

Total 1,682,338 

There  are  four  garrison  towns  in  the  kingdom,  viz.  Stuttgardt,  Ludwigs- 
bvg.  Ulm,  and  Heilbron.     The  army  consists  of  19,170  men. 

Stuttgardt,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Nesenbach,  not  far  from  its 
eonfluence  with  the  Neckar,  in  a  damp,  unhealthy  valley,  surrounded  with 
fine-covered  hills.  The  king's  palace  is  the  most  imposing  edifice.  The 
cavirons  are  by  far  more  interesting  than  the  city  itself,  the  surrounding 
htt^ts  affording  ample  room  for  recreation  and  pleasure. 
^Few  other  towns  in  this  kingdom  are  worthy  of  notice,  but  almost  all  are 
ndmately  connected  with  some  bright  pages  of  history. 

BADEN. 

The  Grand  Duoht  op  Baden  consists  of  a  long  narrow  strip  of  country, 
cUMidinff  along  the  north  and  east  sides  of  the  Rhine,  from  near  Mann- 
hnm  to  the  Lake  of  Constance,  a  distance  of  nearly  300  miles  along  the 
rinr.  Two  sides  border  on  Switzerland  and  France ;  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  remaining  border  is  formed  by  Wurtemburg.  The  genera]  aspect  of 
the  coantry  is  more  mountainous  than  level,  the  Black  Forest  and  a  part  of 
the  Odenwald  comprising  at  least  one-third.  The  climate  and  soil  are 
dike  propitious  to  agriculture.  The  forests  yield  great  wealth,  and  the 
rivers  not  only  diffuse  fertility  and  beautify  the  landscape,  but  being  navi- 
pbte,  tend  to  encourage  commerce.  The  Germans  compare  Baden  to  a 
Mack-podding  (blatwurst)  on  account  of  its  disproportionate  length,  but  at 
the  same  time  acknowledge  its  fertility  in  regarding  it  as  "  das  Eden  Deutsch- 
l>Bds,"  the  paradise  of  Germany.  The  Grand  Duchy  is  divided  into  four 
eudes:— 

OlrdM.  Pajndctutr^  1840.  CkU/tcwm*,  PopnUH^n. 

yntn.RHEi» 437,272 Carlsruhe 20.000 

™ 186.556 ConBtance 5,300 

y«»-RBSiii 340.934 Freyburg 15.000 

UlTtirBiBis 332,203 Momiheixi] 


leim -..22,800 


Told 1,296,967 
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Carlsruhe  (Charles'  rest,)  the  capital,  is  a  fine  modem  city,  regularly 
built  in  the  form  of  a  fan,  with  its  principal  streets,  32  in  number,  diverg- 
ing from  the  Grand  Ducal  Castle.  This  castle  or  palace  is  a  Tery  neat 
building,  with  a  fine  collection  of  paintings,  noostly  French,  and  the  pleasure 
grounds  attached  are  extensive  and  well-kept,  but  gloomy.  The  streets  of 
the  city  are  broad,  well-paved  and  clear.  LeopokUutfcn  is  the  port  of  Carl^ 
ruhe,  on  the  Rhine.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  are  Amaliens  and 
Ludwigslust,  two  palaces,  with  fine  gardens ;  and  a  few  miles  further, 
Durlach,  the  former  residence  of  the  Margraves  of  Baden,  with  a  college 
and  mint.  Brucksai,  Pforzheim,  and  Rastadt  have  extensive  baths. 
Baden,  from  which  the  grand  duchy  takes  it  name,  called  also  Baden-Baden, 
is  a  pretty  little  town,  20  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Carlsruhe,  and  fiTe  from  the 
Rhine,  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters,  which  are  frequented  by  thousands 
of  strangers.  The  town  is  irregular  and  ill  built,  partly  situated  on  a  lofty 
acclivity,  and  partly  scattered  along  the  banks  of  a  rivulet,  in  a  beaatiftJ 
valley,  adorned  with  vineyards  and  enclosed  by  fine  wooded  heights,  crowned 
with  picturesque  ruins.  The  waters  are  principally  used  for  bathing,  and 
are  calculated  to  relieve  rheumatic  complaints,  contractions,  and  skin- 
diseases.  There  are  altogether  13  warm  springs,  varying  from  54^  Reaumer 
downwards.  These  waters  early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  town  of  Baden  was  their  Civitas  Aurelia  Aquensis. 

Constance  is  an  ancient  Roman  town,  but  much  fallen  from  its  former 
importance.  It  has  some  trade,  and  a  port  on  the  lake.  Numerous  villages, 
noted  chiefly  for  their  mineral  baths,  and  fine  old  castles,  lie  around  the 
town. 

Freyhurg  is  a  thriving  commercial  town,  situated  on  the  Treisaro,  an 
affluent  of  the  Rhine.  Its  cathedral  and  university  are  the  great  attraction. 
South-east  of  Freyburg  is  the  Hollenthal,  (infernal  valley,)  through  which 
General  Moreau  effected  his  celebrated  retreat  in  1796.  It  is  a  mort 
stupendous  defile,  so  narrow  as  barely  to  leave  room  for  the  road,  and  the 
roaring  torrent  that  passes  through  it ;  while  the  rocks  on  both  sides  are 
so  lofty,  and  approach  each  other  so  near,  as  totally  to  exclude  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  Yet,  through  this  dangerous  gorge,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  did 
Moreau  conduct  his  army  in  the  most  perfect  order,  with  an  enemy  behind 
him.     Several  towns  are  located  on  the  Black  Forest. 

Mannheim,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Neckar  with  the  Rhine,  is  the  largest 
city  of  Baden,  alike  remarkable  for  the  regularity  of  its  streets  and  the  ta.«te- 
fulness  of  its  buildings.  It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Electors-Pala- 
tine of  the  Rhine,  whose  palace  is  a  very  large  building,  and  contains  a  rich 
library  and  collections  of  curiosities.  Mannheim  is  a  free  port,  and  carries 
on  considerable  trade.  Heidelberg,  twelve  miles  south-east  of  Mannheim, 
is  chiefly  noted  for  its  university. 

HOUENZOLLERFir. 

The  Hohenzollern  possessions  are  divided  into  the  two  principalities  oi 
Hohenzollekn-IIeckingen  and  Hobenzollern-Smimaringbn,  which  8r^» 
almost  entirely  surrounded  by  the  territory  of  Wurtemberg,  and  toucIT'.^ 
Baden  on  their  south-west  side.     The  government  of  both  are  very  similav^^^ 
being  limited  sovereignties  with  one  chamber,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
the  public  religion. 

Hechingen,  a  small   toHH  with  3,0(l0  inhabitants,  on  the  Starzel,  is  t^ 
capital  of  one  of  the  principalities ;  and  Sigmaringen,  a  still  smaller  toi 
on  the  Danube,  is  the  capital  of  the  other.    It  is  in  contemplation  to  ancr=:r7£ 
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these  small  principalities  to  Wurtemberg,  so  says  a  Frankfort  correspondent. 
12th  Nov.  1848. 

HESSEN. 

The  Hessian  States  lie  contiguous  to  Frankfort,  and  are  divided  by  the 
Rhine  and  the  Meyn.  All  the  princes,  being  descended  from  a  common 
■ncestor,  bear  his  title  of  Landgrave  of  Hessen.  The  family  is  divided  into 
two  branches  :  the  elder  of  which  is  sub-divided  into  the  branches  of  Philips- 
thai  and  Gassel ;  and  the  younger  into  the  branches  of  Darmstadt  and 
Homberg.  The  Landgraves  of  Hessen-Philipsthal  are  subjects  of  Hessen 
Cassel ;  but  both  the  branches  of  younger  Hessen  are,  as  well  as  Gassel, 
■orereign  members  of  the  Confederation.  The  three  states  are  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  Hessen-Cassel,  or  Electoral  Hessen ;  Hessen-Darmstadt, 
and  Hessen-Hoinburg. 

Hbssen-Cassel  is  situated  between  Hanover  and  Bavaria,  on  the  north ; 
the  Saxon  duchies  and  part  of  the  Prussian  territories  on  the  east;  and 
Hessen-Darmstadt  and  Waldeck  on  the  west.  It  is  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing four  provinces : 

Pnmime4M.  PcpnUtiom.  OhUftmtma.  Pfljmiattoa. 

NiXDCR-HxuEV 353,220 Cassel 2,600 

Obxr-Hes8<cn 119,608 Marlburg 7,000 

FuLDA 137,777 Fulda 9,000 

Havau 118,645 Hanau 13,000 

Total 728,650 

Ckusel  is  a  fine  city,  consisting  of  two  towns,  the  old  and  new,  divided  by 
the  riTer  Fulda,  across  which  there  is  a  handsome  stone  bridge.  It  contains 
some  magnificent  buildings,  an  extensive  park,  called  the  "  Augarten,"  &c. 
In  its  neighborhood  are  Wilhelmsthal,  a  fine  palace,  and  Wilhelmshohe, 
ngarded  as  one  of  the  most  magnificent  residences  in  Europe.  Karlskqfen 
it  a  small  town,  newly  built,  with  a  port  on  the  Weser ;  and  Spangenberg 
eoDtains  the  state  prison.  Marburg  is  the  seat  of  a  university,  and  Fulda 
is  noted  for  its  cathedral.  The  whole  valley  of  Schmalkalden  is  one  vast 
work-shop,  where  iron  and  steel  are  wrought  into  articles  of  every  sort. 
ttautu  is  a  neat,  busy,  manufacturing  and  commercial  town  on  the  Kinzig, 
BoC  far  from  its  confluence  with  the  Meyn,  twelve  miles  east  of  Frankfort. 
lit  was  here  that  the  French  army,  on  their  retreat  from  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Leipzig  in  October,  1813,  were  waylaid  and  attacked  by  the 
Aostro-Bavarian  army,  under  Marshal  Wrede,  who,  expecting  an  easy  victory 
over  the  disheartened  fugitives,  paid  for  his  presumption  by  a  severe  defeat, 
which  cost  him  12,000  men. 

The  sovereign  of  this  principality  having  been  one  of  the  Electors  of  the 
Qferman  Empire,  still  chooses  to  retain  his  title  of  Churfurst,  (Elector,)  a 

a  [her  dignity  than  that  of  Grand  Duke  or  Landgrave ;  and  his  territory  is 
led  Electoral  Hessen,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  possessions  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  family. 

Hessen-Darmstadt,  a  grand  duchy,  consists  of  three  distinct  territories, 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  Rhine  and  the  Meyn ;  and  of  a  smaller 
portion  between  Hessen-Cassel  and  Waldeck.  It  is  divided  into  two 
principalities,  which  are  sub-divided  into  29  districts,  and  one  province  sub^ 
divided  into  1 1  cantons.  The  Landgrave  assumed  the  title  of  Grand  Duke 
in  IRI^ 
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Btarkekburo 300,100 Darmstadt • 20^)00 

Obir-Hessen 297,672 Giewen 7,000 

Rhein-Hessen 213,671 Maynz,  (Mayence,  MeiitK,)..31,000 

Total 811,503 

Darmstadt,  the  capital,  and  residence  of  the  Grind  Duke,  lies  upon  ikt 
Darm,  18  miles  south  of  Frankfort.  It  consists  of  two  towns :  the  old 
town,  a  sombre  place,  surrounded  with  an  ancient  wall ;  and  the  new  towa, 
well-built,  with  wide  and  neat  streets.  The  Grand  Ducal  Palace,  the  Hall 
of  the  States,  and  some  other  buildings  of  a  public  nature,  adorn  the 
place. 

Jfaynz,  (Mayence  or  Mentz,)  is  a  large  and  strongly-fortified  place,  on 
the  lefl  bank  of  the  Rhine,  a  little  below  its  confluence  with  the  Meyn. 
Maynz  is  the  principal  fortress  of  the  Confederation,  and  also  the  centre  of 
a  very  active  commerce.  The  population  exceeds  31,000,  besides  the  gar- 
rison, which  is  never  less  than  6,000  strong.  The  citizens  have  recently 
erected  a  statue  to  John  Gultenburg,  the  inventor  of  printing.  WormSf 
27  miles  south  of  Maynz,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Germany, 
having  been  built  by  the  Romans.  It  was  frequently  the  residence  of  the 
Carlovingian  kings,  and  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Diets  of  the  Empire; 
but  it  is  now  only  the  shadow  of  what  it  was.  Its  dom-kirk  or  cathedral,  t 
very  imposing  structure,  dates  from  the  8th  century.     Population,  8,000. 

Hessen-Homburg,  a  Landgraviate,  and  an  absolute  state,  is  an  insignifi- 
cant principality,  consisting  of  two  portions :  the  one  surrounding  the  small 
town  of  Homburg,  and  the  other,  the  lordship  of  Meissenheim,  between 
the  rivers  Nahe  and  Glan,  to  the  south-west  of  Bingen. 

Homberg  van  der  Hoehe,  on  the  Eschbach,  a  small  town  of  3,000  inha> 
bitants,  is  the  residence  of  the  Landgrave.  It  contains  several  remains  of 
Roman  antiquities. 

Meissenheim  is  a  small  town,  on  the  Glan,  with  2,000  inhabitants.  In 
the  neighborhood  are  mines  of  iron  and  coal. 

NASSAU. 

The  Duchy  op  Nassau  is  situated  to  the  east  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  comet 
formed  by  the  Meyn,  where  it  joins  that  river.  The  greater  part  of  the 
territory  is  mountainous,  and  contains  above  120  mineral  springs ;  but  of 
these  only  about  20  are  of  much  repute. 

Wiesbaden^  the  capital,  is  a  pretty  little  town,  well-situated,  and  a  cel^ 
brated  bathing  place.  There  are  a  number  of  springs  and  baths;  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  latter  is  in  a  fine  building  called  the  Kur-saal.  Population, 
7,000.  The  duke  generally  resides  at  Biberich,  on  the  Rhine,  where  be 
has  a  superb  castle.  Nieder^Selters  is  much  noted  for  its  mineral  waters, 
of  which  it  exports  one  million  and  a  half  bottles  annually.  Johannesberg, 
celebrated  for  its  wines  and  its  fine  cattle,  belonging  to  Prince  Metternich, 
is  in  this  state.  Nassau,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  duchy,  to  the  ducal 
family,  and  to  the  family  of  Orange,  now  of  Holland,  is  a  small  town  on 
the  Lahn,  below  Dietz. 

The  wines  of  Nassau  are  among  the  best  and  most  celebrated  manufao— 
.tured  in  Germany. 
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WALDKOK. 

The  Pbinoipalitt  of  Waldeck  consists  of  two  separate  parts : — Wal- 
deck,  north-west  of  Gassel,  and  the  small  county  of  Pyrmont 

Corbach,  on  the  Itter,  a  small  town  with  2,200  inhabitants,  is  the  capital ; 
bat  the  prince  generally  resides  at  Arolsen.  Pyrmont^  a  small  town,  of 
1,100  inhabitants,  35  miles  south-west  from  Hanover,  is  noted  for  its  baths 
and  mineral  waters,  which  attract  great  numbers  of  travellers.  Waldeck, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  state,  is  a  small  town  on  the  Eder,  with  a  castle, 
■z  milea  east  of  the  capital. 

LIPPE. 

The  PRiNcrPALiTiEs  OF  LippB  are  situated  between  Hanover  and  the 
Pmauan  province  of  Westphalia,  on  both  sides  of  the  Weser. 

Lipfe-Detmold,  the  larger  of  the  principalities,  contains  several  flour- 
iihijiff  towns.  Detmold,  on  the  Werra,  has  about  3,000  inhabitants ;  Lem- 
gWf  3,800 :  Lippstadty  (possessed  in  common  with  Prussia,)  3,200 ;  and 
Am,  1,300.  Near  the  latter  is  the  Exterstein,  a  series  of  six  immense 
isolated  rocks,  the  highest  of  which  has  on  its  top  a  large  artificial  grotto, 
and  another  contains  a  chapel,  also  dug  out  of  the  rock.  The  road  from 
Horn  to  Paderborn  passes  between  the  third  and  fourth,  as  if  through  an 
immense  gateway. 

LiFFB-ScHADENBURo,  the  Smaller  state,  contains  Buckeburg,  on  the  Ane, 
wUch  has  2,100  inhabitants;  and  Stadthagen,  nesLX  which  is  a  valuable 
coal  mine,  has  a  population  of  about  1,600. 

The  above  are  distinct  sovereignties,  belonging  to  different  branches  of|, 
the  tame  family. 

SAXONY. 

The  possessions  of  the  Princes  of  Saxont  lie  all  contiguous,  along  the 
northern  frontier  of  Bohemia  and  Bavaria ;  and  include  portions  of  the  an- 
^t  Misnia,  Lusatia,  Thuringia,  Vogtland,  and  Franconia.  They  form 
five  sovereign  states  : — the  elder,  named  the  Ernestine  branch,  being  the 
^oeendants  of  the  Elector  Johann  Frederick,  who  was  deposed  for  Luther- 
>«■  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V. ;  and  the  younger,  or  cadet  branch, 
XBied  the  Albertine,  being  descended  from  Duke  Maurice,  who  was  in- 
Wed  with  the  Electorate  by  the  same  emperor,  in  1548,  for  his  services 
£inat  the  Protestants.  The  head  of  the  Albertine  branch  is  now  king  of 
^y;  the  Ernestine  branch  is  subdivided  into  two  minor  branches,  the 
J^daof  one  of  which  are  the  Duke  of  Sachsen-Coburg-Gotha,  the  Duke  of 
^haen-Meiningen-Hildburghausen-Saalfeld,  and  the  Duke  of  Sachsen- 
Aheiiburg ;  and  of  the  other,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Sachsen-Weimar-Eisen- 
^-  According  to  the  ancient  German  custom,  all  the  princes  of  both 
••nches  bear  the  title  of  Duke  of  Saxony,  (Herzogvon  Sachsen,)  but  are 
^'''^guished  by  the  addition  of  the  name  of  the  territory  which  each  family 
•Otaally  possesses.  The  states  of  the  late  Grand  Duke  of  Sachsen-Gotha, 
JP*o  died  in  1825,  were  divided,  in  terras  of  a  convention,  dated  12th 
^o^ember,  1826,  among  his  collateral  relatives,  the  Princes  of  Coburg, 
rj^'jingen,  and  Hildburghausen,  the  last  of  whom  ceded  Ilildburghausen 
j^Meiningen,  and  now  takes  the  addition  of  Alteuburg,  from  the  chief 
^'^'^  of  that  portion  of  the  Gotha  territory  which  has  fallen  to  his  share 
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The  Kingdom  of  Saxont  was,  until  recently,  divided  into  the  five  circkl 
of  Meissen,  Leipzig,  Erzegebirge,  Vogtland  and  Lautsitz,  (Lusatia,)  which 
were  irregularly  sub-divided  into  districts  and  bailiwicks.  It  was  fomh 
eriy  much  larger,  but  the  king  was  stripped  of  great  part  of  his  dominioni 
for  his  faithful  adherence  to  the  falling  fortunes  of  Napoleon,  in  1812,  and 
the  dismantled  territory  was  transferred  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  Saxony  is  divided  into  four  circles^  viz. : 

Circlet.  PoputatUm.  CUtftommt,  PafrnkOtB. 

Dresden 420.817 Drksdkn 66,000 

Leipzig 367,753 Leipzig «.  41,000 

Zw  I  cK  Au 58  4,707 Frey  berg 12,000 

Bautzen 262,913 Bautzen 12,000 

The  northern  portion  of  the  kingdom  forms  part  of  the  great  plain  of 
Germany,  but  the  southern  portion  rises  into  and  includes  the  northern 
spurs  and  the  valley  of  the  Erzegebirge,  which  divide  Saxony  from  Bohemia. 
The  climate  is  dry  and  temperate,  though  in  the  mountains  the  winters  ire 
severe.  The  Saxons  are  the  most  industrious  people  of  Germany,  and  are 
making  great  efforts  to  become  a  commercial  nation.  Railroads  are  spring* 
ing  up  everywhere,  and  great  encouragement  is  given  to  trade  and  mana- 
factures.  The  state  religion  is  the  Lutheran,  and  education,  conducted 
much  after  the  Prussian  system,  well  attended  to.  Previous  to  1830,  the 
feudal  system  was  in  its  full  vigor  in  Saxony,  but  the  revolutionary  spirit 
which  had  effected  so  much  in  France  and  Belgium  now  invaded  this  state, 
and  the  king  was  compelled  to  submit  to  limitations  of  his  power.  There 
are  now  two  houses  of  legislature,  and  the  king  is  so  curtailed  that  his  power 
is  more  nominal  than  real.  The  Senate  consists  of  52  members,  partly  offi- 
cial and  partly  elected  from  among  the  great  landowners.  The  Chamber 
of  Deputies  consists  of  300  members,  elected  by  taxed  heads  of  families. 
The  pay  of  each  is  three  dollars  a  day  during  attendance.  The  cities 
and  towns  now  elect  their  own  magistrates  and  manage  their  own  affairs. 
The  rest  of  the  country  is  also  divided  into  municipal  districts,  which,  in 
like  manner,  elect  their  own  officers  and  attend  to  their  own  affairs.  Ap- 
peal from  the  municipal  courts  lies  at  the  king's  court  at  Dresden.  Saxonjr 
may  now  be  considered  as  a  democratic  state,  but  the  full  effect  of  demo- 
cratic principles  are  little  experienced  as  yet  by  a  people  who  for  so  manjf 
ages  have  borne  the  burdens  of  feudalism  and  slavery. 

Dresden,  the  capital,  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  Elbe,  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Weisseritz,  in  the  middle  of  a  large  rich  plain,  surrounded  bytes 
amphitheatre  of  low  hills.  It  is  one  of  the  first  cities  in  Europe,  and  hijffaly 
celebrated  for  the  splendor  of  its  public  buildings.  The  manufactures  of 
Dresden  are  very  various,  the  principal  articles  of  which  are  cloth,  strair- 
hats,  wax-candles,  jewelry,  musical  instruments,  laces,  coaches,  &c.,  wbiclx 
afford  material  for  a  very  considerable  trade.  The  king's  ordinary  residence 
is  at  Pillnitz,  a  fine  palace  with  superb  gardens,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  seven  miles  south-east  of  the  capital ;  and  about  the  same  distance 
north-west  is  the  old  palace  of  Moritzburg,  once  the  favorite  resort  of  the 
Saxon  princes.  The  manufactory  of  porcelain,  at  Meissen,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Elbe,  below  Dresden,  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  celebrated  in  Eu* 
rope,  and  employs  from  500  to  600  persons. 

Leipzig,  (Leipsic,)  situated  on  the  rivers  Elster,  Pleisse  and  Parde,60 
miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Dresden;  is  a  well  built  town  in  the  midst  of  a  charminf 
country.  It  possesses  a  great  number  of  scientific  and  literary  institatioM 
and  a  university  with  a  valuable  library,  said  to  be  the  most  flourishing !» 
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"flkrmany-  Leipsic  is  not  only  a  manufacturing  town  and  great  commercial 
aaity  but  ranks  among  the  first  cities  of  Europe.  It  is  particularly  noted 
fiir  its  three  great  annual  fairs,  held  at  New-Year's,  Michaelmas  and  Easter, 
Bach  lasting  14  days,  and  at  whichever  1,000  foreign  merchants  attend.  It 
is  the  greatest  book-selling  mart  in  the  world.  The  town  is  surrounded 
with  delightful  gardens  and  pastures.  It  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Leip- 
sic, on  the  I6th,  17th  and  18th  Oct.,  1813,  that  the  great  battle  of  the  peo- 
ple (Volkerschlacht)  was  fought,  which  broke  the  power  of  Napoleon,  and 
freed  Germany  from  the  yoke  of  France.  To  commemorate  this  event 
an  annual  festival,  called  the  **  Allen  Deutschenfest,"  is  kept  on  the  18th 
October ;  and  at  Probsthcida,  a  small  village  in  the  centre  of  the  field  of 
battle,  a  colossal  cross  has  been  raised. 

Frtyhurg^  20  miles  S.  W.  by  W.  from  Dresden,  is  a  large  town  upon 
the  Mulde,  noted  for  its  silver  mines.     In  its  neighborhood  are  Halsbruck, 
Hmmehfurst   and  Bescheert'gluck^  all  employed   in  the   valuable   mines 
which  spread  over  so!ithern  Saxony.     In  640  years,  the  mines  of  Freyberg 
have  produced  16,400,000  marcs  of  silver.     Ctiemnitz,  40  miles  W.  S.  W. 
of  Dresden,  is  the  most  industrious  town  in  the  kingdom,  and  of  its  23,000 
inhabitants,  almost  all  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  woollen 
and  silk  goods.     Annaberg,  Schneehurg  and  Johann'Georgenstadt,  are  three 
aniU  towns  among  the  hills,  south  of  Chemnitz,  noted  for  their  manufac- 
turing industry,  and  particularly  for  the  great  quantity  of  lace  they  produce. 
fkim  is  also  a  large  manufacturing  town.     Bautzen  is  engaged  in  manu-* 
frctores  and   trade ;  Zettau   manufactures  and  has  some  commerce,  and 
VDoog  the  other  manufacturing  towns   may  be  named  Ebersbach,  Neu- 
Eybau,  Gros-Schonau  and  Hernhutt,  the  cradle  of  the  Hernhutters,  or 
United  Brethren. 

The  Duchy  of  Sachsen-Coburg-Gotha  consists  of  the  two  principalities 
ofGotha  and  Coburg  in  Thuringia,  on  the  northern  border  of  Bavaria. 

(Mha,  the  cnpital,  near  the  Seine,  is  a  neat  trading  town  with  13,000 
^habitants.  It  is  an  unexceptionable  town,  and  contains  many  valuable 
nutitutions.  **  Nature  and  art,"  says  Dr.  Granville,  "  have  made  of  this 
city  as  fair  a  capital  in  miniature  as  can  be  well  imagined."  At  no  great 
distance  is  the  observatory  of  Seeberg,  to  which  the  Barons  Zach  and  Lin- 
faiau  have  given  great  celebrity.  Komer^  22  miles  north  ofGotha,  is  the 
cfcieftown  of  a  small  district  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  state.  Coburg ^ 
<>>the  Itz,  40  miles  south  ofGotha,  is  a  neat  trading  town  with  several  ma- 
■ofactures,  and  about  8,000  inhabitants. 

By  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1814,  the  duke,  besides  Coburg  and  Gotha,  had 
•■igned  to  him  a  territory  with  80,000  inhabitants,  to  the  west  of  the  Rhine, 
hit  ne  hns  recently  transferred  the  administration  of  that  district  to  Prussia, 
"*  «n  annual  pension  of  80,000  crowns.  He  was  formerly  designated  Duke 
i'Sachsen-Coburg-Saalfield  ;  but  having  ceded  the  latter  territory  to  Mein- 
"^S^,  in  1826,  he  now  takes  the  addition  ofGotha  instead  of  it. 

.  The  Duchy  op  Sachsen-Meiningen-Hildburghausen-Saalfield,  con- 

*"^  of  a  long  irregular  tract  between  Gotha  and  Coburg,  besides  several 

•'l^rate  patches.     Some  few  manufactures  are  carried  on  in  this  state. 

,  ^tiningen^oii  the  Weser,  is  a  neat  town,  with  5,000  inhabitants.     The 

■^k^  osually  resides  at  the  castle  of  Elizabethenburg.     Hildburghhausen, 

^  aeat  of  the  supreme  authorities  of  the  duchy,  contains  about  4,000  resi- 

^^ts.    Saalfdd  contains  a  mint.     Cloth,  leather  and  porcelain  arc  made 

^  ^otsMck,  and  toys  at  Sonnenburg. 


^ 
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The  DucHT  OP  Sacrsen-Altenburo  adjoins  the  western  border  of  A6 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  Weimar  and  Rema 

AUenburg,  on  the  Plpisse,  is  the  capital,  and  has  12,000  inhabitants. 
Porcelain  furnishes  the  great  staple  of  industry  in  this  state.  The  duke 
abdicated  in  November,  1848,  in  favor  of  his  brother  George. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Sachsen-Weimar-Eisenach  consists  of  six  or 
seven  separate  parcels  of  territory  interspersed  among  the  several  Saxon  prin- 
cipalities, but  arranged  for  administrative  purposes  into  the  thir  ii  jAjiimi 
of  Weimar-Jena,  Neusladt,  and  Eisenach. 

Weimar  is  the  capital.  This  town  is  noted  for  its  scientific  inslitutioiis 
and  printing-presses.  The  "  Geographicil  Ephemerides,"  published  here,  u 
one  of  the  most  valuable  works  extant,  and  the  basis  of  the  geographical 
statistics  now  used  throughout  the  world  Population,  12,000.  Jena,  Nnh 
stadt,  Eisenach,  &c.,  are  considerable  towns— especially  the  first,  which 
has  a  celebrated  university  and  other  institutions.  The  porcelain  worb 
and  forges  of  Ilmenau  are  also  celebrated. 

REU88. 

The  Principalfties  of  Reuss  are  held  by  two  several  branches  of  the  same 
family  ;  the  elder  is  named  Reuss-Greitz,  and  the  younger  Reuss-Schleitz, 
the  latter  being  sub-divided  into  the  two  branches  of  Reuss-Schleitz,  and 
Reuss-Lobenstein-Ebersdorf.  They  possess  a  very  small  territory,  in  Upper 
Saxony,  divided  into  two  separate  parts,  immediately  adjoining  the  south- 
western border  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony.  The  division  of  the  family  into 
the  two  existing  branches  took  place  in  the  year  1535,  on  the  death  of 
Henry  Reuss,  lord  of  Plauen,  who  left  three  sons,  two  of  whom  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  princes. 

The  towns  of  these  principalities  are — Gera,  with  9,000  inhabitants; 
Grrt^z,  with  7,000  ;  Zcii/^nrorfa,  with  4,500  ;  iSfcA/eite,  with  5,000  ;  Hohen- 
Icuben,  with  1,000,  of  whom  400  are  Heruhuttcrs,  and  Lobensfein,  with 
3,000  inhabitants. 

Though  the  estates  of  the  two  branches  of  the  house  of  Schleitz  consti- 
tute two  independent  principalities,  yet  they  form  together  only  one  member 
of  the  confederation,  and  have  only  one  vote  in  the  Diet. 

schwartzburo. 

The  Principalities  of  Schwartzburg-Sondershausen  and  Schwartz- 
BURG-RuDOLSTADT  comprise  three  distinct  portions  of  territory,  intermin- 
gled with  the  Saxon  principalities  and  the  Prussian  territory.  Both  are 
represented  in  the  Diet. 

The  principal  towns  are  Sondcrshausen,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Beber 
and  the  Wipper,  containing  3,600  inhabitants;  and  Rudolstadt,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Saale,  with  5,000  inhabitants. 

Trade  and  manufactures  are  well-sustained  in  all  the  towns,  and  in  some 
districts  mining  operations  are  actively  engaged  in. 

ANHALT. 

The  Duchies  of  Anhalt  consist  of  five  separate  portions  on  both  sides  of 
he  Elbe,  surrounded  by  the  Prussian  territory.     They  form  three  sovereign 
states,  members  of  the  confederation,  and  are  distinguished  as  Anualt- 
Dessau,  Anhalt-Bernberg,  and  Anualt-Koethbn,  or  Coethen.     TJk^ 
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powers  of  the  princes  are  limited,  and  the  religion  of  the  first  is  the  Re- 
formed, and  of  the  two  latter  Evangelical. 

The  principal  towns  are — Dessau,  with  10,000  inhabitants;  Bernherg, 
5,000,  and  Koethen,  with  6,000.  They  are  chiefly  employed  in  small 
mtnufactures ;  and  some  places  in  the  territories  are  engaged  in  mining. 

In  November,  1848,  the  commissioner  of  the  Central  Executive,  as  well 
u  the  Diet,  declared  the  Duke  of  Anhalt-hernberg  incapable  of  reigning, 
and  the  latter  has  resolved,  18  to  1,  to  entrust  the  regency  to  the  Duke  of 
Anhilt-fiefisau,  on  certain  conditions,  viz  ;  that  he  guarantees  the  indepen- 
dence aad  constitution,  appoints  a  popular  ministry,  &c. 

BRUNSWICK. 

The  Duchy  of  Brunswick,  belonging  to  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bruns- 
wick family,  or  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttel,  consists  of  a  few  scattered  parcels 
of  territory  between  Hanover  and  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Magdeburg  and 
Bnndenbur|r,  and  is  comprised  in  six  districts,  viz :  Braunschweig,  (Bruns- 
wiek,)  Wolfenbuttel,  Helmstedt,  Gandersheim,  Holzminden,  and  Blanken- 
borg,  named  from  their  chief  towns. 

Brunswick,  the  capital,  is  a  well-built  city,  with  36,000  inhabitants,  situ- 
ated on  the  Ocker,  and  possesses  several  scientific  and  literary  institutions. 

Wolfenbuttel,  a  small  city  with  8,000  inhabitants,  is  the  seat  of  the  tribu- 
n1  of  appeal  for  Brunswick,  Lippe,  and  Waldeck,  and  possesses  one  of  the 
richest  libraries  in  Europe. 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick  also  possesses  the  Principality  of  Oels,  in  Silesia, 
irith  97,000  inhabitants,  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 

HANOVER. 

The  Kingdom  of  Hanover,  belonging  to  the  younger  branch  of  the 
Braaswick  family,  called  Brunswick-Luneburg,  is  situated  between  the  lat- 
ilndes  of  51^  18'  and  63°  25'  N.,  and  longitudes  68  43'  and  IP  45'  E. 
It  it  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  German  Ocean  and  the  river  Elbe ;  on 
tbe  east  by  Prussia  and  Brunswick  ;  on  the  south  by  Prussia  and  Hessen- 
Ciasel,  and  on  the  west  by  Holland.  Its  boundary  is  very  irregular,  and  a 
portion  on  the  west  is  almost  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  by  the 
Grind  Duchy  of  Oldenburg.  Length  172  miles — breadth  from  east  to  west 
160  miles ;  area,  14,276  square  miles.  Klaustrat,  one  of  the  provinces,  lies 
MQth  of  Brunswick. 

The  surface  of  Hanover  presents  an  inclined  plain,  gently  sloping  from 
tbe  8oath-east,  and  nowhere,  except  on  a  few  of  its  eminences,  of  a  greater 
^wation  than  200  feet  above  the  sea.  None  of  the  hills  in  the  central  pro- 
duces exceed  1,400  feet;  the  Harz,  in  the  south  part  of  the  district  of  Hil- 
^ttheim,  are  the  highest  hills  in  the  country.  The  culminating  point  of 
Koniesberg  is  not  less  than  3,300  feet,  and  is  the  highest  summit  in  the 
kinj^om.  The  geological  character  of  these  mountains  is  chiefly  of  granite, 
o^laid  with  grauwacke,  grauwacke-slate,  and  clay-slate ;  and  in  these  the 
nioeral  riches,  hereafter  described,  are  chiefly  found ;  above  these  strata  lie 
^flotz  and  tertiary  formations.  The  northern  parts  are  chiefly  diluvial, 
J^  the  lowlands  on  the  sea  coast  are  below  the  sea-level,  and  arc  kept  dry 
2"^cansof  dykes  similar  to  those  of  Holland;  these  lands,  however,  are 
Hf  f»r  the  most  productive  of  the  kingdom. 

^Hanover  is  traversed  by  three  large  rivers,  all  of  which  flow  into  the 
Wman  Ocean  :  I.  The  Elke,  which  rises  in  the  plateau  of  Bohemia,  enters 
^  kingdom  at  Schnackenburg,  and  forms,  with  a  slight  exception,  its 
*Me  northern  boundary,  as  far  as  its  mouth ;  its  principal  aflluents  are — * 
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the  Jctze,  Ilmenau,  Este,  and  Oste,  all  on  the  south  bank.  2.  The  Wetcr, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Werra  and  Fulda  at  Munden,  flowins  north- 
west as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  Aller  and  its  tributary  the  Leine,  and 
thence  north  past  Bremen  into  the  German  Ocean.  3.  The  Ems,  rising 
in  Westphalia,  and  flowing  north  through  the  moorlands  of  Meppeo  and 
East  Friesland  to  Emden  at  its  mouth. 

Throughout  the  flats  of  northern  Germany  there  are  numeroon  lakes  and 
stagnant  pools,  in  which  the  water  subsides  af^er  the  floods  which  submage 
the  country  in  the  winter  and  spring :  the  chief  of  these  in  Hanovt^  m  the 
Steinhuder-meer,  five  miles  long,  and  two  and  a  half  broad  ;  the  vtmne^ 
zee,  and  the  Seeburger-zee.  In  East  Friesland,  the  subterraneous  lake  Jor 
dan  is  so  thickly  coated  with  vegetation  that  wagons  can  pass  over  it  The 
mountain  lake  Oderteich,  in  the  Harz,  is  2,200  feet  above  the  sea. 

Three-sevenths  of  the  lands  of  Hanover  are  waste ;  two-sevenths  foresti; 
and  the  remainder  arable  meadow  and  garden  lands.  The  waste  consists  of 
vast  sandy  deserts,  unavailable  to  cultivation  ;  this  "  Arabia  of  Germany" 
extends  in  a  broad  belt  across  the  kingdom,  and  is  covered  with  heath,  on 
which  a  nmall  and  hardy  breed  of  sheep  find  a  scanty  subsistence ;  their 
wool  is  coarse,  but  the  flesh  is  well  flavored.  The  richest  lands  are  the 
alluvial  soil  and  weald-clay  at  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser  ;  the  soils 
of  a  secondary  class  are  those  of  the  lime-stone  districts,  and  the  least  produc- 
tive soil  is  that  of  the  Duchy  of  Aremberg-Meppen.  Much  of  all  the  lands  is 
laid  out  in  meadow,  and  yields  good  crops  of  hay,  or  supports  vast  herds  of 
cattle.     Cattle-breeding  is  one  of  the  principal  occupations  of  the  people. 

The  climate  is  damp  and  unwholesome  in  the  low  countries  about  the 
coast ;  otherwise,  Hanover  is  a  very  temperate  and  healthy  country.  The 
average  temperature,  is,  for  spring  G^  8',  summer  14^  5',  autumn  7°  7',  and 
winter  0^  8'  :  the  mean  average  of  the  year  is  7^  4'  Reaumer.  The  fall  of 
rain  during  the  year  average.^  23.5  inches,  but  it  is  very  unequally  distri- 
buted. Fogs  prevail  in  the  dyke-lands,  and  in  winter  violent  storms  are 
frequent,  causing  great  damage  to  the  embankments  and  drainage. 

The  mining  interests  of  Hanover  arc  at  low  stand,  being  preserved  as  a 
Royalty,  and  controlled  by  an  expensive  establishment  of  officers.  Of 
the  thirty  mines  in  the  Upper  Harz,  only  seven  arc  at  present  worked,  and 
the  amount  of  lead  ore,  at  an  average  of  ten  years,  was  1,647,023  cwt 
yearly,  produced  at  an  expense  of  877,700  rix-dollars,  and  netting  to  the 
government  633,100  rix-dollars.  The  ore  of  Clausthal  is  very  rich,  yielding 
75  per  cent,  of  lead,  and  from  1 J  to  4  per  cent,  of  silver  ;  and  the  ores  of 
Andreasberg  produce  from  6  to  11  per  cent,  of  silver.  Silver,  copper,  and 
sometimes  gold  are  produced  in  tolerable  large  quantities.  The  iron  mines 
of  Hanover  are  inconsiderable,  the  average  for  five  years  being  a  production 
of  only  290,000  cwt.  annually.  The  salt-works  employ  480  hands,  and  yield 
230,000  cwt.  Coal  is  found  in  the  hills  that  divide  the  Weser  from  the 
Leine,  but  at  present  only  about  2,260,000  cubic  feet  are  worked  yearly. 

The  manufactures  of  Hanover  are  much  restricted,  and  all  enterprise  is 
barred  by  imposts,  which  prevents  the  inhabitants  from  extending  their 
commerce.  Most  of  their  goods  are  produced  at  such  an  expense  as  to 
exclude  them  from  the  foreign  markets.  The  manufactures  of  linen  is, 
perhaps,  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  other.  Spinning  and  weaving 
form  the  in-door  employment  of  the  rural  population.  The  osnaburgs  of" 
Hanover  are  well-known  in  all  markets.  The  hempen  cloths  are  known  a 
tecklenburgs,  hempen-bagging  and  hessans ;  they  are  commonly  made  U] 
in  pieces  of  100  double  ells  (128  yards.)     The  manufacture  of  cotton  clo 
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it  of  recent  date,  and  only  the  coarser  kinds  are  made.  The  woollen  cloths 
are  reckoned  at  28,000  pieces  annually.  There  are  about  50  paper  mills 
in  the  kingdom,  and  several  other  factories,  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
unimportant.    The  linen  trade  is  highly  protected. 

The  commerce  of  Hanover,  considering  the  facilities  of  harbor  and  river 
eommnnication  she  enjoys,  is  very  small.  In  1838  the  number  of  vessels 
ovmed  by  Hanoverians  was  only  422,  having  a  burden  of  31,730  tons,  and 
of  these  400  belonged  to  the  port  of  Ems.  The  coasters  and  river  craft 
amoant  to  1,370.  The  exports  consist  of  linens  and  woollens,  linen  yarns, 
flax,  woolj  lead,  horses  and  cattle,  the  cereal  grains,  butter,  cheese,  &c.,  to 
the  average  amonnt  of  (6,000,000.  The  principal  imports  are  English 
manafactures,  colonial  produce,  wine  and  spirits.  The  merchants  of  Bre- 
men and  Hamburg,  however,  purchase  large  quantities  of  goods  of  Hanover 
ihr  exportation,  hence  a  share  of  the  exports  from  those  places  may  be  placed 
to  the  account  of  this  kingdom. 

By  the  new  mint  regulations  in  1834,  the  coinage  of  Hanover  has  been 
fixed  as  follows : 

Eugluh.  AmericMi 

Gold ...1  George-pistolo &=      168.  4c1.  &= $3  92 

1  Williamft-pistole =        88.2(1.= 196 

I  Dncat =s        48.  Id.  s 0  98 

BzLTXR 1  Thaler  B  24  groBchen =    28.  11:1(1.  r:^ 0  70.5 

l-6Thalcrs    4        "       »  5|(1.  = 0  11.7 

Accounts  are  kept  in  thalers.  The  system  of  weights  observes  the 
ibilowing  designations : 

1  Zentner b  46.8  kilog »  103  lb8.  avoirdapoia. 

1  Pfiind B  46.7  grammes a      15.^    oz.         " 

ILoth =  14.6        **         =       5.1-6"  " 

The  measures  of  length  are — 

t  Foot =  12zoIleii ==  11}  En^Iiflh  inches. 

lEU —24    "     =23        "        or0.639yani. 

1  Rod 5«  16  feet =    5.1     "        yardii. 

I  Mile =  25,400fect =     4.6     "        miles. 

Land  is  measured  by  the  '*  Surface  Measure,"  which  is  as  follows : 

1  Sqnare  Foot =  0.92  English  square  foot. 

1  Morgen =s  0.64        '*      aero. 

The  Kingdom  of  Hanover  is  divided  into  seven  districts :  the  area,  popu- 
litioDy  d&Cy  of  which,  are  as  shown  in  the  annexed  table,  taken  from  Reden's 
Hmtver,  the  latest  authority  on  the  subject : 

Proportion 
jir€mim9q.mU€9.    PopMlation,     to  aq.  mile.     Towns,     ViUagti.         Houtu, 

Havovxk 2,483 355,980 131.7 30 880 44,795 

HiLVBSHKiM 1,680..-. 357, 170.. -.212.7 34 587.-..    49,685 

LUNXBURO 4,295 366,800 71.4 38 1.685 39,.550 

Stadb 2,615 245.540 93.9 27 1.050 39,190 

OsNABUBO 21,330 266,270 114.3 21 350 40.300 

AuBiCB 1,113 157.430. ...141.4....  12....     345....  26.330 

Ki^osTHAL  (mining)     210 29,090 138.5 7 45 2,830 

Total 14,276. ..1,688.280....  113.6....  178....  4,942. ...242,680 

The  most  populous  towns  are  Hanover,  (the  capital,)  *24,000  inhabitants  ,- 
fiildesheim,  15,000 ;  Gottingen,  1 1,000  ;  Luneburg,  12,000  ;  Celle,  10,300 ; 
Stade,  5,700;  Oznaburg,  11,500;  Emden,  12,000;  Aurich,  12,000,  and 
CUuathal,  0,100.     The  population  in  1823  was  1,434,130,  and  in  1836, 
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1,6S8»289,  which  showe  an  increase  from  1823  to  1836  of  254,150,  or  17.7 
^r  cent,  and  may  now  be  little  short  of  2,000,000. 

The  condition  of  the  people  is  not  favorable  ;  they  are  subject  to  feudal 
laws  and  the  abuses  of  a  past  age ;  they  are  chiefly  confined  to  agriculture, 
and  are  industrious  and  temperate,  laboring  without  ill-feeling  for  the 
smallest  possible  remuneration.  They  are  mostly  descended  from  the 
ancient  Saxons,  and  as  such  speak  chiefly  the  Low  Dutch  lanffuage,  eicept 
in  the  Harz,  where  the  people  are  from  Upper  Germany.  The  circiiiii> 
stance  of  the  language  of  the  laboring  classes  differing  from  that  of  the  educi> 
ted,  in  which  all  intellectual  progress  takes  place,  operates  powerfully  to 
keep  back  the  former,  and  is  a  serious  impediment  to  the  admission  of  the 
lower  classes  to  a  participation  in  the  government  through  their  represen- 
tatives. 

The  government  is  an  hereditary  monarchy,  and  until  lately  the  Bovereigiu 
of  England  were  also  kings  of  Hanover.  The  salic  law  being  in  force  tt 
the  time  of  the  accession  of  dueen  Victoria,  her  claim  merged  into  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  present  king.  The  constitution  provides  for 
two  chambers,  who  make  all  laws,  which,  on  being  approved  by  the  sovereign, 
are  put  in  force.  The  king  has  a  **  privy  council"  which  advises  him  in 
all  state  affairs.  The  judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme  court,  nine  chanceries 
or  district  courts,  besides  the  magisteries  of  the  towns,  and  the  manorial 
and  minor  royal  courts,  as  primary  tribunals. 

The  population,  considered  in  respect  to  religious  creeds,  is  thus  divided. 
Lutherans,  1,350,000;  Calvinists,  102,850;  Roman  Catholics,  212,300; 
Jews,  1 1 ,000 ;  Me.imonites,  1 ,850.  Religious  matters  are  directed  by  six 
Calvinistic  consistories,  one  Lutheran,  one  Roman  Catholic,  and  one 
secularized  (alternated  R.  C.  and  Protestant)  consistory. 

Education  has  received  considerable  attention  ;  but  as  before  stated,  it  is 
not  carried  on  in  the  dialect  most  familiar  to  the  people,  the  instruction 
being  given  almost  universally  in  the  High  Dutch  tongue.  There  are  3,428 
elementary  schools,  attended  by  214,524  scholars.  The  teachers  are  pre- 
pared for  their  duties  at  six  normal  schools.  Besides  this  provision  for  the 
poor,  there  arc  17  gymnasia  and  high  schools,  and  also  13  elementary 
grammar  schools,  taught  by  71  masters,  and  attended  by  more  than  2,000 
children.  These  schools  prepare  youth  for  the  university  and  for  the  various 
callings  of  life.  The  university  of  Gottingen  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
in  Europe,  and  a  few  years  back  counted  from  15  to  1900  students,  but  of 
late  that  number  has  been  Stidly  diminished  on  account  of  the  arbitrary 
measures  of  the  king  in  expelling  seven  of  its  most  illustrious  professors. 
Previous  t«)  the  revolutions  of  184S,  the  press  was  under  a  censorship,  which 
afTected  the  public  libraries  as  well  as  the  editors  and  publishers  of  news- 
papers. This,  however,  with  many  of  the  other  disabilities  of  Hanover,  has 
ceased  to  be,  and  it  is  presumed  that  freedom  of  thought  will  work  as  much 
good  here  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  do  everywhere  else. 

The  revenue  of  the  country  is  derived  from  direct  and  indirect  taxation ; 
among  the  former  are  the  land  tax,  the  house  tax,  the  personal  tax,  the  in- 
come tax,  and  lastly  the  industry  tax,  (!)  which  is  paid  by  all  tradesmen,  in 
seven  classes,  the  lowest  paying  half  dollars  and  the  highest  80  dollars.  The 
indirect  taxes  are  the  customs,  tax  on  spirits,  beer,  &c.,  salt  monopoly, 
stamp  and  legacy  duties,  besides  duties  levied  on  the  grinding  of  com  (!) 
and  unslaughtered  be^ists  (!).  The  total  annual  revenue  and  expenditures 
vibrates  between  the  extremes  of  6  and  7,000,000  rix  dollars ;  the  nationaL 
debt  is  about  15,000,000  dollars.     The  king's  civil  list,  chiefly  taken  fro 
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Ae  crown  lands,  is  513,888  doUars.    Hanover  is  one  of  the  heayiest  taxed 
countries  in  Germany. 
The  contingent  of  Hanorer  to  the  confederate  army  is  13,050  men,  be- 

Sing  to  the  10th  division ;  but  the  whole  army  consists  of  above  21,200, 
bears  a  proportion  to  the  population  as  1  in  ^.  There  are  ten  garrison 
towns ;  a  cannon  fbundery  at  Hanover,  and  a  manufactory  of  small  arms  at 
Hertzberg.  The  expense  of  maintaining  this  army  is  about  1,500,000 
doDars  a  year. 

Hanover  is  formed  out  of  the  several  duchies  formerly  belonging  to  the 
jonior  branches  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  The  reigning  family  is  de- 
scended from  the  Marquis  d'Este  in  the  11th  century,  whose  issue  received 
the  surname  of  Guelph.  The  history  of  Hanover  for  the  two  centuries 
before  the  Lutheran  reformation  presents  little  interest,  except  in  the  con- 
nection of  its  powers  with  the  wars  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  in  the 
14th  centHry ;  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  its  internal  history.  The  Refor- 
mation nnmbered  the  princes  of  Brunswick  among  its  most  zealous  support- 
en,  and  their  subjects,  during  the  thirty  years'  war,  warmly  seconded  their 
anti-Roman  efforts.  Ernest  Augustus,  a  prince  of  Brunswick,  married 
Sophia,  the  grand-daughter  of  James  I.  of  England,  and  on  this  marriage 
was  foanded  the  claim  of  the  elder  branch  of  that  house  to  the  English 
crown,  acknowledged  by  Parliament  in  1701.  George  Louis  was  the  issue, 
who  became  King  of  England  in  1714 ;  from  which  time  till  the  death  of 
William  IV.,  both  England  and  Hanover  have  had  the  same  sovereign. 
The  Salic  law  then  conferred  the  crown  on  Ernest,  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
fifth,  but  eldest  surviving  son  of  George  HI.  The  territory  has  been  in- 
creased from  time  to  time  by  the  conquest  or  purchase  of  many  adjoining 
districts;  Bremenverden  and  Wildeshausen  in  1719;  the  Hadeln-land  in 
1731,  d&c.  George  HL  added  Hohenstein  and  the  bishopric  of  OsnabrQck, 
which,  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  was  held  by  his  house  as  a  secularized 
bishopric,  alternately  with  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate. 

In  1804  Prussia  took  possession  of  Hanover,  but  ceded  it  in  the  same 

fear  to  France,  and  in  1808  it  became  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia. 

At  the  peace  of  1813,  it  reverted  to  the  king  of  England,  and  was  much 

enlarged  by  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  and  erected  into  a 

kingdom.    On  the  definitive  settlement  of  the  kingdom  the  district  ot 

Lanenbnrg  was  ceded  by  Hanover,  which  obtained  in  return  the  bishopric 

of  Hildesheim,  the  Principality  of  East  Friesland,  the  districts  of  Lingen, 

Harlingen,  dLC.     On  the  extinction  of  male  heirs  of  the  line  of  Hanover 

Ihs  Dakes  of  Brunswick  will  succeed  to  the  sovereignty.     In  1848,  the 

king  conceded  many  valuable  rights  to  his  subjects,  and  abolished  several 

amu  restrictions  and  disabilities. 

OLDENBURG. 

The  principal  part  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg  is  situated  to 
•he  left  of  the  Weser,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  territory  of  Hanover,  on 
dadei  but  the  north,  where  it  borders  on  the  North  Sea.  It  is  generally 
(Vmcoantry,  but  some  heights,  extending  along  the  coast,  protect  it  from 
•he  encroachments  of  the  waters.  The  land  on  the  banks  is  rich  and  fruit- 
H  bat  the  rest  of  the  country  is  sandy  and  unproductive. 

The  Grand  Duke  also  possesses  the  Principality  of  Lubeck,  consisting 
^  leveral  parcels  of  land  in  Holstein,  to  the  northward  of  the  city  of  Lu- 
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beck ;  and  the  Principality  of  Birkenfeld,  to  the  westward  of  the  Rhine, 
adjoining  the  Coburg  and  Homburg  allotments. 

Oldenhurg,  upon  the  Hunte,  is  Oie  capital  of  the  state.  Some  maniifoo> 
tures  and  considerable  trade  are  carried  on.  It  contains  several  public  in- 
stitutions, and  a  museum  of  antiquities.  Population,  8,000.  EmtiM^  in 
Lubeck,  situated  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  abounding  iu  fish,  has  2,700 
inhabitants;  and  Birkenfeld^  on  the  Nahe,  has  a  population  of  1,700. 
Obersteirif  also  on  the  Nahe,  has  1,500  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  and 
export  a  great  quantity  of  jewels  and  precious  stones  :  such  as  agates,  chal- 
cedony, cornelians,  jaspers,  and  lapis-lazuli,  made  into  ear-rings,  anuff-boxes, 
seals,  bracelets,  and  necklaces. 


KNIPHAUSEN. 

The  Lordship  of  Kniphausen  is  a  small  territory  in  the  north  part  of 
Oldenburg,  and  forms  one  of  the  sovereign  states  of  the  confederation,  but 
without  a  vote  in  the  Diet ;  its  contingent  beinff  joined  with  that  of  the 
surrounding  state.  It  belongs  to  the  IKitoh  family  of  Bentinck,  who  hife 
also  large  possessions  in  Holland. 

Kniphausen f  a  castle,  with  about  50  inhabitants,  ia  the  Metropolis;  but 
the  prince  usually  resides  at  Varel. 


MECHLENBURO. 

The  Principalities  of  Mechlenburo,  possessed  by  one  of  the  most  Uh 
cient  families  of  Europe,  comprise : — 1.  The  Grand  Dvcht  or  Mbchliii- 
buro-Sghwerin  ;  and,  2.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Mechlbnburo-Stebliti. 
The  possessions  of  the  Mechlenburg  princes  are  bounded  on  the  south  by 
Hanover  and  Brandenburg ;  on  the  east  by  Pomerania ;  on  the  west  by  Lu- 
beck  and  Lunenburg  ;  and  on  the  north  by  the  Baltic  Sea.  Mechlenbarg^ 
Strelitz  is  a  very  small  state,  nearly  six-sevenths  of  the  whole  belonging  to 
Schwerin.  The  country  consists  of  a  large  sandy  plain,  interspers^  with 
forests  and  lakes,  the  latter  of  which  are  numerous,  particularly  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Strelitz. 

Schwerin,  with  3,000  inhabitants,  and  Strelitz,  with  6,000,  are  the  re- 
spective capitals.  The  latter  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  star,  with  eight  rays 
or  streets,  terminating  at  a  common  centre ;  and  is  noted  for  its  fine  col- 
lection of  Sclavonic  antiquities. 

Ratzeburg,  at  the  western  extremity  of  Mechlenburg,  belongs  partly  to 
Strelitz  and  partly  to  Denmark. 

The  family  of  Mechlenburg  has  been  divided  into  two  branches  since 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  The  heads  of  both,  however,  take  the 
title  of  Grand  Duke,  with  the  addition  of  the  name  of  their  respective 
states. 

LICUTENSTKIN. 

The  Principality  of  Lichtenstein  is  a  very  small  territory,  lying 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  above  the  Boden-see.     It  consists  of  the  twi 
lordships  of  V  idutz  and  Shellenberg. 

Lichtenstein,  formerly  called  Vadutz,  is  the  capital,  and  only  town,  wi 
about  1,000  inhabitants.     The  Prince's  residence  is  at  Vienna,  or  at 
Castle  of  Troppau,  in  Silesia. 
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HANSE-TOWNS. 


The  Hansb-Towns,  or  free  cities  of  Germany,  now  number  only  four, 
vii. :  LuBBCK,  Frankfort,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg.  Formerly  the  Hau- 
aeatic  League  comprised  nearly  all  the  large  cities,  and  extended  into  other 
eoantriea. 

LuBECK  18  built  upon  a  hill,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Wakenitz 
and  Trave,  to  the  east  of  Holstein.  It  is  very  much  fallen  from  its  ancient 
importance,  but  still  possesses  a  considerable  transit  trade,  and  is  the  seat 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  four  free  cities.  Its  territory 
occupies  about  150  square  miles,  and  contains  a  population  of  48,000  ;  of 
which  one-half  resides  in  the  city.  Travcmundf  on  the  Baltic,  is  its  ship- 
ping port.  Regular  steamboat  communication  is  established  between  it 
and  St  Petersburg,  and  other  places. 

Frankfort-on-the-Metn  occupies  90  square  miles  of  territory,  and 
contains  60,000  or  70,000  inhabitants.  The  city  is  a  fine  old  town  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Meyn,  20  miles  east  of  its  confluence  with  the  Rhine. 
It  is  the  capital  of  the  German  Confederation  and  residence  of  the  Vicar  or 
chief  executive  of  the  empire.  The  interior  of  the  city  has  of  late  years 
anderffone  great  improvements :  the  fortifications  have  been  levelled,  and 
their  site  converted  into  promenades.  The  suburbs  are  adorned  with  splen- 
did rillas ;  and  the  river  is  lined  with  capacious  open  quays,  which,  in  some 
places,  are  as  highly  ornamented  as  those  of  the  Seine  at  Paris.  Frankfort  en- 

{lys  considerable  trade,  and  its  two  annual  fairs  are  still  much  frequented. 
t  has  long  formed  a  favorite  centre  of  the  banking  transactions  of  Germany  ; 
and  it  is  proposed  to  establish  in  Frankfort  a  central  bank  for  all  Germany. 
The  town  house  contains  the  hall  in  which  the  emperor  used  to  be  elected 
bj  the  delegates  of  the  electors  ;  and  the  original  of  the  famous  charter  called 
the  Golden  Rule,  granted  by  Charles  IV.  in  1355,  to  regulate  the  mode  of 
electing  the  emperor,  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  provinces  and  states 
of  the  empire,  is  still  preserved  entire.  The  emperors,  afler  election,  used 
to  make  their  public  entry  into  Frankfort,  and  were  crowned  in  the  Dom- 
kirkf  or  cathedral,  which  still  exists.  Population  about  40,000,  including 
5,000  Jews.  The  executive  government  of  the  city  is  invested  in  a  senate 
of  42  members,  from  whom  are  chosen  every  two  years,  two  burgomasters. 
The  legislative  assembly  is  composed  of  85  citizens,  elected  annually,  and 
t  permanent  commission  of  60  members  superintends  the  finances  of  the 
itate.  The  Jews,  though  enjoying  otherwise  equality  with  Christians,  can- 
Botvote  at  elections,  or  hold  any  public  office.  Water  from  the  mountains 
ii  copiously  supplied  to  the  city  through  a  subterraneous  aqueduct. 

Hamburg,  the  greatest  commercial  city  in  Germany,  lies  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  70  miles  from  the  sea.  The  old  town  is  a  dirty,  gloomy 
place,  but  the  new  town  preserus  a  very  different  appearance.  None  of  the 
public  buildings,  however,  are  remarkable.  The  Stadt-Haus  is  a  large 
and  heavy  structure ;  and  the  Borsenhall,  bank,  admiralty,  though  well 
suited  for  their  respective  purposes,  exhibit  nothing  striking  in  their  archi- 
tecture. The  finest  church  is  that  of  St.  Michael,  which  has  a  tower  460 
feet  high.  The  river,  opposite  the  city,  is  divided  into  several  channels, 
with  intervening  islands ;  communication  is  kept  up  by  steam  ferries.  The 
goremment  is  vested  in  a  senate  of  *3(>  members,  four  of  whom  are  burgo- 
■Msters  ;  four  syndics,  one  prothonotary,  one  keeper  of  the  records,  and  two 
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secretaries — all  chosen  by  the  citizens,  who  are  formed  for  this  purpose  into 
five  orders  or  classes.  Justice  is  dispensed  by  three  graduated  courts— ap- 
peal lying  from  the  lowest  to  the  higher.  The  revenue  is  derived  from  im- 
ports, taxes,  and  a  light  customs'  duty,  and  amounts  annually  to  about 
(750,000.  The  import  trade  of  Hamburg  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  foreign 
vessels,  and  from  its  situation  at  the  mouth  of  a  navigable  river  of  500  miles^ 
the  city  enjoys  prodigious  inland  trade,  and  is  necessarily  the  entrep6t  for 
a  great  part  of  Eastern  Prussia,  Saxony  and  other  adjacent  states.  Manu- 
factures of  various  kinds  also  employ  the  citizens.  Schools  and  charitable 
institutions  are  well  supported ;  and  the  theatres,  of  which  there  are  both 
German  and  French,  provide  ample  means  for  intellectual  recreation.  Since 
the  expulsion  of  the  French,  in  1814,  Hamburg  has  more  than  doubled  its 
population,  which  is  now  about  150,000.  The  burgesses  are  divided  into 
two  classes  :  the  one  class,  the  hereditary  or  active  burghers,  enjoy  certain 
rights  and  privileges,  while  the  others  are  restricted  to  certain  prescribed 
branches  of  industry,  and  are  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  tax.  Straneers 
pay  higher  duties  than  the  burghers,  and  cannot  hold  real  estate  in  ueir 
own  name.  Jews  are  allowed  to  possess  houses  in  certain  quarters,  bat 
enjoy  none  of  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Hamburg  owes  its  independence  to 
the  mutual  jealousy  of  its  neighbors,  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Prussia  ne^ 
ther  of  whom  will  consent  to  the  other  getting  so  rich  a  prize,  though  they 
both  covet  it.  Cuxhavcn,  with  800  inhabitants,  and  Ritzehuttd  with  1 ,000, 
are  situated  in  a  small  territory  belonging  to  Hamburg,  on  the  sea-coast, 
outside  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  The  former  is  noted  for  sea-bathing,  its 
lighthouse,  and  its  harbor,  from  which  steamships  and  packets  sail  regu- 
larly to  Harwich,  Amsterdam,  London,  and  other  places. 

Bremen,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  is  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Wumme  with  the  Weser,  about  50  miles  from  the  set. 
It  consists  of  an  old  and  a  new  town,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Weser :  the 
former  is  gloomy  and  Dutch  ;  but  the  latter  contains  some  elegant  build- 
ings. The  Dom-kirk,  or  cathedral,  is  reserved  for  the  Lutherans,  and  the 
Calvinists,  who  form  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  population,  have  foar 
parish  churches.  The  government  of  the  state  is  vested  in  a  supreme 
council,  the  members  of  which  are  all  Calvinists — the  Lutherans  being  ex- 
cluded not  only  from  the  council,  but  also  from  civic  employments.  This 
council  governs  the  state,  regulates  commercial  aflairs,  and  even  dispenses 
justice ;  but  matters  of  g%at  importance  are  referred  to  a  council  of  elders 
and  of  the  principal  citizens,  who  thus  form  a  kind  of  legislative  assembly. 
Bremen  has  several  flourishing  manufactures  of  linens,  cloths,  hats,  worsted 
stockings,  tobacco,  oil  and  glass.  It  is  also  noted  for  its  beer,  and  its  sugar- 
refineries,  but  its  wealth  and  importance  depend  more  on  its  immense  com- 
merce than  on  its  manufacturing  industry.  Next  to  Hamburg  it  is  the 
greatest  entrepot  of  German  trade.  In  the  small  territory  belonging  to  the 
town,  there  are  the  burgh  of  Vegesack,  which  forms  the  harbor  of  Bremen, 
and  35  villafires ;  but  large  vessels  stop  at  Braacke,  about  halfway  down  the 
Weser.  The  population  of  the  town  is  about  42,000,  and  of  the  state 
H0,000.  The  citizens,  some  few  years  ago,  purchased  from  the  king  of 
Hanover  a  piece  of  ground  about  three  miles  in  circuit,  38  miles  below 
Bremen,  on  which  they  have  constructed  Bremenhaftn^  already  a  solidly 
built  and  flourishing  town.  Here  the  Weser  is  so  deep  that  the  largest 
ships  may  reach  this  new  port  in  safety.  Bremenhafen  is  the  German  dep6t 
of  the  United  States'  Ocean  Mail  Steam-ships,  which  sail  from  New- York 
monthly,  touching  at  Southampton,  both  coming  and  going. 
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Uncertainty  orerdouds  the  early  periods  of  German  history,  and  fable  too 
often  supplies  the  place  of  authentic  narrative.  All  that  we  know  is,  that 
it  was  peopled  in  very  remote  times,  but  nothing  is  more  problematical  than 
the  origin  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  country  whence  they  came.  Ancient 
authors  confound  them  under  the  several  names  of  Celts,  Scythians,  and 
Celto-Scythians.  However  this  may  be,  we  learn  from  Tacitus  that  the 
incient  Germans  were  noble,  magnanimous,  and  beneficent,  employing 
their  arms  rather  to  repel  invasion  than  to  spread  into  other  countries  by 
eonqaest.  Inspired  with  a  natural  love  of  liberty,  they  nobly  withstood  the 
Roman  power,  even  in  its  greatest  height.  At  this  period,  the  Germans 
were  formed  into  a  vast  number  of  small  communities  under  chiefs,  but  in 
other  respects  united  for  mutual  defence  and  protection.  Nothing  could  be 
more  detestable  to  this  people  than  to  view  the  aggressions  of  Rome,  and 
hence  arose  wars  between  them  and  the  Romans.  The  result  was  the  an- 
nexation of  a  great  portion  of  Germany  as  a  Roman  province.  The  Ger- 
mans, however,  soon  regained  their  liberty,  and  made  ample  reprisals  on 
their  conquerors.  In  the  sixth  century  Germany  was  invaded  by  the  Franks, 
whose  power  gradually  increased  until  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  who  com- 

Ceted  the  conquest  in  800,  and  added  it  to  his  empire.  His  successors, 
>wever,  did  not  long  enjoy  the  honor  of  the  throne  founded  by  their  great 
ancestor,  for  in  888  the  states  assumed  their  original  independence,  and 
placed  the  imperial  crown  on  the  head  of  Arnolph,  king  of  Bohemia ;  and 
from  this  period  to  1806,  Germany  was  considered  as  an  elective  monarchy. 
The  princes  of  Saxony,  Franconia,  and  Suabia,  have  successively  swayed 
the  imperial  sceptre,  but  in  1440  it  passed  to  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  with 
which  it  reposed  till  180(5,  except  for  a  short  period  ailer  the  death  of 
Charles  VI.,  when  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  was  placed  on  the  throne. 

Prior  to  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  in  1806,  Germany  was  parcelled  out 
imoag  nearly  300  sovereign  princes   or   principalities,  including  in  that 
namber  50  free  imperial  cities,  and  these  were,  for  certain  purposes,  ar- 
ranged into  NINE  Circles,  viz. :  Suabiat  Bavaria  and  Austria^  in   the 
MNith ;   Franconia  in  the  centre ;  the  Upper  Rhine  and  the  Lower  Rhine 
lying  on  both  sides  of  that  river,  and  extending  eastward  to  the  Weser ;  and 
WeatpkaKa^  Lower  Saxony,  and   Upper  Saxony^  in  the  north.      Besides 
these,  Bohemia,  Moravia  and  Silesia  were  included  in  the  limits  of  the 
empire,  but  as  they  belonged  exclusively  to  the  emperor  himself,  they  were 
not  included  in  any  of  the  administrative  circles,  which  were  established 
lor  the  benefit  and  regulation   of  the  minor  princes.     The  electors,  or 
princes,  who  had  the  privilege  of  electing  the  kaiser,  or  feudal  chief  of  the 
enpire,  were  : — the  three  archbishops  of  Mainz,  Treves,  and  Cologne  ;  the 
long  of  Bohemia;  the  duke  of  Bavaria;    the  pfalzgraf,  or  count  palatine 
of  the  Rhine ;  the  duke  of  Saxony ;  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg ;  the 
doke  of  Brnnswick-Luneburg  (Hanover) ;  and  the  landgrave  of  Hessen- 
CmkI.     The  electoral  or  princely  dignity  of  the   archbishops  has  been 
iboliihed.     The  king  of  Bohemia  now  takes  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Austria ; 
te  king  of  Bavaria  represents  the  elector  and  also  the  pfalzgraf  of  the 
jUiine;  the  elector  of  Saxony  is  now  king ;  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg 
u  kbg  of  Prussia ;  the  duke  of  Brunswick-Luneburg  is  king  of  Hanover, 
^  the  landgrave  of  Hessen-Cassel  remains  landgrave  still,  but  retains  his 
w  of  elector,  though  the  privilege  of  that  dignity  no  longer  exists. 

The  other  sovereign  states  were  nearly  all  swept  away  by  the  wars  of  the 
'ranch  Revolution,  some  of  them  were  entirely  abolished ;  the  ecclesiajUical 
P'l&dpalities  were  secularized ;  and  all  the  imperial  free  towns,  except " 
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were  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  neighboring  princes.  The  Beeolar 
princes  of  the  empire,  except  the  few  who  have  been  allowed  to  retain  their 
sovereignty,  have  been  mtdiatized,  that  is,  deprived  of  their  sovereignty  and 
subjected  to  other  princes ;  and  of  these,  some  possess  larger  estates  than 
their  more  fortunate  brethren,  enjoying  their  revenues  without  the  troubles 
attached  to  royalty.  Of  the  mediatized  princes  the  most  wealthy  are : — 
Prince  Esterhazy,  whose  state  is  now  subject  to  Bavaria,  and  who  derives 
about  1^00,000  a  year  from  three  square  miles  of  territory,  and  less  than 
900  people;  the  Prince  of  Thurn  and  Taxis  (annexed  to  Bavaria,  Wurtem- 
burg,  and  Hohenzollern,)  who  has  a  revenue  of  (250,()00,  and  the  monopoly 
of  post-routes ;  the  Duke  of  Aremberg,  (now  subject  to  Hanover  and  Pros* 
sia,)  who  has  $375,000,  &c. ;  and  others,  to  the  number  of  99,  whose 
former  states  on  the  aggregate  covered  only  7,036  square  miles,  and  contained 
a  population  of  about  980,000  ;  and  as  these  princes  still  retain  the  revenoes 
of  these  states,  no  less  a  sum  than  <£1, 130,000  sterling,  or  five  millions  and 
a  half  of  dollars,  are  annually  drawn  from  the  German  laborer  de  jure 
divino  !     Such  is  Germany  to-day. 

The  revolution  which  broke  out  in  Paris  in  February,  1848,  was  not 
confined  to  that  city,  but  spread  widely  over  Europe,  bearing  along  on  its 
wings  the  great  democratic  idea.  The  states  of  Germany  were,  perhaps, 
more  immediately  moved  than  those  of  the  extremes  of  Europe,  and  great 
changes  have  been  made  in  almost  every  government  of  the  country ;  and 
the  empire,  modified  however  in  its  forms,  has  been  materially  revived 
under  the  sanction  of  the  National  Diet,  at  Frankfort,  and  Arch-Duke 
John,  of  Austria,  called  to  the  chief  executive  office.  The  Diet  is  yet  in 
session,  (December,  1848 ;)  and  it  is  probable  that  before  rising,  it  will  enact 
laws  for  the  guidance  of  the  general  government,  and  establish  a  fair  im- 
perial constitution,  giving  to  the  people  those  rights  they  have  through  ages 
sought  to  obtain  from  the  hands  of  their  several  princes.  The  unity  of 
Germany  must  raise  the  country  in  the  scale  of  nations. 
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This  great  empire  is  situated  almost  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  between  the 
parallels  of  420  and  51°  north,  and  between  8°  30'  and  260  30'  west  longi- 
tude. The  configuration  is  irregular,  but  the  territory  forms  a  very  com- 
pact mass,  embracing  a  great  diversity  of  soil  and  climate,  and  containing  a 
heterogeneous  assemblage  of  tribes  and  nations,  which  differ  from  each  other 
in  language,  manners,  laws,  religion,  and  degree  of  civilization.  Its  great- 
est length  is  about  860  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  exclusive  of  Dalma- 
tia,  about  492  miles ;  the  area  of  the  whole  being  estimated  at  257,368 
square  miles.  The  frontier  line,  which  is  mostly  marked  by  natural  boun- 
daries, extends  upwards  of  4,250  miles,  of  which  less  than  80  miles  is  sea- 
coast. 

The  Austrian  empire  comprises  six  kingdoms,  viz : — Hungary,  with  Scla^ 
vonia  and  Croatia ;   Bohemia,  Galicia,   and  Lombardy  and  Venice  ;   the 
Principality  of  Transylvania  ;    the  Duchy  of  Styria ;  the  Margraviate  of 
Moravia  r  and  the  County  of  Tyrol.     The  city  of  Cracow  also  forms  a^ 
portion    f  the  empire,  having  been  seized  upon  by  the  Emperor,  in  1846. 
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with  the  consent  of  the  protecting  powers.  For  administrative  purposes, 
however,  these,  exclusive  of  Cracow,  are  arranged  into  15  great  provinces, 
the  general  statistics  of  which  are  exhibited  in  the  annexed  table: 
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The  aspect  of  the  country,  so  far  as  it  lies  within  the  limits  of  Germany, 
has  been  alluded  to  in  a  former  section.  The  remaining  portions  will  be 
treated  of  when  we  notice  the  topography  of  the  several  regions.  The  cli- 
mate id  very  various.  The  countries  m  the  north,  including  Bohemia,  Mo- 
nvim,  Galicia,  A^c,  have  a  climate  resembling  that  of  the  north  of  France ; 
and  the  agricultural  products  are  very  similar.  The  middle  region  compre- 
hends Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  Hungary,  Transylvania,  &c.,  and  has  a  milder 
climate,  and  in  many  parts  vines  and  maize  are  cultivated.  In  Lombardy  and 
Venice,  and  the  Illyrian  coast,  the  winters  are  short,  and  the  soil  productive 
of  the  finest  of  fruits,  oil  and  wine.  It  is  proper  to  add,  however,  that  the 
influence  of  altitude  is  nowhere  so  apparent  as  in  the  several  regions  of  the 
Austrian  empire.  The  extensive  tracts  adjacent  to  the  Carpathians,  and  the 
lofty  barriers  between  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  partake  of  all  the  rigor  of  the 
aorth,  while  Galicia  and  the  interior  of  Bohemia,  though  lying  north  of  these, 
are  considerably  warmer.  The  average  fall  of  rain  is  much  greater  in  the 
moantains  than  on  the  plains.  In  Vienna  and  the  low-lying  tracts,  28  in- 
ches are  a  frequent  average ;  but  in  the  mountains  the  average  often  amounts 
to  40  inches  and  upwards.  More  than  a  third  of  the  productive  soil  of  the 
empire  is  said  to  be  occupied  by  forests. 

*  The  inhabitants  of  the  Austrian  empire  may  be  arranged  under  five 
classes,  viz : — I.  ScIavonianSf  comprising  more  than  half  the  whole  popula- 
tioo,  and  subdivided  into  several  distinct  races,  as  the  Tschekkes  of  Bohe- 
mia, the  Slowacks  of  Moravia  and  Hungary ;  the  Poles  of  Galicia,  the 
Sosniaks  of  Galicia  and  Hungary,  the  Wendes  of  Styria,  Carniola,  Carin- 
thia,  tec,  U.  Deutsch  or  Germans,  who  occupy  Austria,  and  are  thinly 
■eattered  over  the  whole  empire.  III.  Graco-Latins,  in  the  Italian  king- 
doms, including  also  the  Wallachians,  who  form  the  greater  portion  in  the 
Bukowine,  and  are  very  numerous  in  Transylvania,  Hungary,  and  the  Mili- 
tary Frontier.  IV.  Magyars,  who  are  the  dominant  races  in  Hungary  and 
Transylvania.  V.  Beside  the  above,  there  are  a  great  number  of  «/i?f05,  in 
the  westy  and  Zinganies  or  Gipsies,  Armenians  and  Greeks  in  the  east. 
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The  average  annual  increase  of  population  in  the  empire  is  about  1.193  per 
cent,  thus  appearing  to  double  itself  in  51^  years.  The  populations  of  the 
above  races  may  be  thus  stated — Sclavonians,  18,500,000 ;  Germans,  6,000,- 
000 ;  Italians,  5,300,000  ;  Wallachians,  900,000  ;  Magyars,  4,500,000  ; 
Armenians,  Albanians,  Gypsies,  &c.,  150,000,  and  Jews,  667,139. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  dominant  religion,  but  the  Greek  Church 
prevails  in  the  eastern  provinces.  Calvinism  is  also  professed  by  many  in 
Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  in  the  latter  some  Unitarians  or  Socinians 
are  to  be  found.  Mennonites,  Jews,  and  other  sectaries  are  to  be  met 
with  throughout  the  empire.  The  Roman  Catholics  number  25,704,119; 
Greeks,  6,529,300  ;  Protestants,  3,536,849 ;  Jews,  667,139  ;  all  others, 
48,022.  The  military,  whose  religion  is  not  given,  numbers  464,972. 
Every  sort  of  occupations  and  official  places  are  open  to  all  without  re^ct 
to  creed.  The  emperor  is  in  all  but  the  name,  head  of  the  church,  and 
Popery  is  very  limited  in  its  influence,  and  since  the  virtual  suppression  of 
the  monasteries  by  Joseph  II.,  the  regular  clergy  have  been  subject  to  the 
secular.  The  church  services  are  now  read  in  the  vernacular,  except 
the  mass,  which  is  still  mumbled  in  Latin.  There  are  eleven  Roman 
Catholic  archbishops,  one  Greek  (united)  archbishop,  one  Greek  (schismatic) 
archbishop,  and  one  Armenian  archbishop.  The  Catholic  Church  has  be- 
sides 59  bishops  with  chapters  and  consistories,  and  43  abbots  of  richly  en- 
dowed monasteries  in  Austria,  Styria,  Bohemia,  Illyria,  and  Moravia.  In 
Hungary  there  are  22  endowed  abbots,  114  titular  abbots,  41  endowed  and 
29  titular  prebendaries,  and  23  college  foundations.  Transylvania  has  three 
titular  abbots  and  150  monasteries  and  convents,  and  Galicia  70  monasteries 
The  Greek  United  Church  has  one  archbishop  and  one  bishop  in  Galicia, 
and  five  bishops  in  Hungary.  The  Armenian  Catholic  Church  has  an  arch- 
bishop at  Lemberg.  The  Greek  Church  has  an  archbishop,  with  10  bishops 
and  60  deacons.  The  Lutherans  are  under  ten,  and  the  Calvinists  under 
nine  superintendants  or  bishops.  The  Unitarians  have  one  superintendant 
for  164  parishes.  The  great  principle  which  pervades  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
government  of  the  empire,  is  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  power  over  the  per- 
sons, the  property,  the  beneficiary  appointments,  and  even  the  spiritual 
functions  of  the  clergy  of  all  denominations.  Every  person  promulgating  a 
papal  bull,  edict,  or  ordinance,  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  crown, 
is  subject  to  confiscation  of  property  and  imprisonment ;  and  no  Austrian 
subject  can  be  excommunicated  by  any  ecclesiastical  authority,  or  even  by 
the  Pope  himself,  without  the  emperor's  consent  Patronage  belongs  partly 
to  the  crown,  and  partly  to  the  bishops,  corporations,  and  private  individuals. 
A  strict  surveillance  is  had  over  the  conduct  of  the  ministers ;  and  in  cases  of 
irreclaimable  immorality,  the  offenders  are  removed  to  a  kind  of  monastic 
penitentiary,  and  kept  on  short  allowance  for  a  given  period,  or  for  life. 

The  system  of  primary  and  elementary  schools  in  all  the  Austrian  states 
is  nearly  uniform.  In  the  German  portion,  the  schools  are  more  numerous 
and  efficient  than  in  Hungary,  and  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  empire. 
In  the  lowest  grade  of  schools,  the  "  Volks-Schulen,"  instruction  is  con- 
fined to  reading,  writing,  and  accounts.  Above  these  are  the  "  Gymnasia," 
or  high  schools,  for  the  classics  and  mathematics,  and  commercial  acade- 
mies in  the  towns ;  and  universities,  of  which  there  are  nine,  viz. :  at 
Prague,  Vienna,  Padua,  Pavia,  Lemberg,  Gratz,  Olmutz,  Innspruck,  and 
Pesth.  The  clergy  have  the  general  supervision  of  all  schools,  and  the 
whole  are  regulated  with  a  view  to  strict  uniformity  of  system,  and  to  their 
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eonnection  with  some  one  or  more  of  the  religious  professions  recognized 
bf  the  stmte.  At  the  head  of  the  department  is  the  Hof-Studien-Commis- 
HOD,  at  Vienna :  a  board  of  lay  commissioners,  which  is  in  constant  com- 
mnnication  with  the  religious  consistories ;  and  which  examines  and  reports  on 
erery  point  connected  with  instruction,  profane  or  sacred,  civil  or  military, 
bat  has  no  legislative  power  or  authority  of  any  kind.  The  principle  of 
iiMtruction  which  pervades  all  the  schools  is  not  of  the  most  beneficent 
kind ;  the  tendency  of  the  system  is  to  check  the  expansion  of  the  mental 
powers,  by  confining  the  attention  of  the  scholars  to  a  prescribed  routine 
oT  verbal  tuition  ;  and  the  result  is,  that  the  pupils  leave  school  with  a  very 
mall  mmount  of  actual  knowledge ;  but  having  been  imbued  with  the  doc- 
trines and  opinions  which  are  sanctioned  by  the  government,  they  are 
fisand  to  be  ready  instruments  in  carrying  into  effect  its  most  obnoxious 
measores.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  prejudices  imbibed  with  their  early 
instruction,  the  Austrians  are  far  from  being  that  bigoted  and  slavish  race 
u  friori  deduction  would  suggest. 

On  the  25th  April,  1848,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  gave  a  new  constitu 
tion  to  the  empire,  the  principal  provisions  of  which  are  herewith  briefly 
sununed  ap.  All  the  countries  belonging  to  the  empire  form  one  constitu 
tiondy  indivisible  monarchy.  Nationality  and  language  is  granted  to  all 
rices.  The  crown  remains  hereditary ;  the  heir  to  the  throne  is  of  age  on 
attaining  his  eighteenth  year ;  but  in  cases  of  minority  or  incapacity,  a  re- 
cency is  to  be  established  by  special  law.  The  emperor  is  irresponsible, 
bat  his  ordinances,  to  be  of  force,  must  be  signed  by  a  responsible  minister. 
The  executive  power  belongs  to  the  emperor  alone,  and  he  exercises  the 
legislative  in  connection  with  the  Diet.  He  nominates  to  all  public  offices ; 
dMrees  all  dignities,  orders,  and  titles  of  nobility  ;  exercises  the  command 
in  chief  by  land  and  sea ;  declares  war  and  concludes  peace  and  treaties 
with  foreign  governments,  but  all  treaties  require  the  ratification  of  the 
Diet ;  and  he  has  the  right  of  pardon,  except  in  cases  where  a  crown  minister 
u  implicated.  The  entire  administration  of  justice  is  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  emperor,  and  all  proceedings  are  had  in  his  name.  No  law  is 
in  force  until  sanctioned  by  the  emperor.  He  convokes,  prorogues,  and 
dissolves  the  Diet ;  but  in  the  latter  case  a  new  Diet  must  be  called  within 
three  months  thereafter. 

Liberty  of  conscience  and  of  person  is  guaranteed  to  all  citizens.  No 
arrests  can  be  made  without  form  of  law ;  and  within  24  hours  every  per- 
lon  arrested  roust  be  interrogated  and  brought  up  for  trial.  Liberty  of  speech 
mdof  the  press  is  guaranteed,  and  the  censorship  is  abolished  ;  the  secrecy 
of  letters  is  inviolable ;  the  right  of  petition  and  of  forming  civil  associa- 
tions is  also  guaranteed ;  and  the  liberty  of  emigration.  Every  citizen 
may  become  a  freeholder,  may  follow  any  branch  of  trade,  and  may  take 
any  office  or  dignity.  The  law  is  equal  to  every  citizen.  Judges  cannot 
be  dismissed,  except  by  virtue  of  a  judgment  given  by  proper  judicial  au- 
thority. The  laws  are  to  be  publicly  and  orally  administered.  Trial  by 
jury  is  to  be  introduced.  The  free  exercise  of  worship  is  assured  to  all, 
the  Jews  included. 

The  Diet,  which  is  to  exorcise  the  legislative  functions  in  concert  with 
the  emperor,  is  to  be  divided  into  two  chauiher?  :  a  Senate  and  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  The  duration  of  a  Diet  is  fixed  at  five  years,  with  an  annual 
convocation.  The  "  Senate"  consists  of  the  princes  of  the  royal  house, 
who  have  attained  their  24th  year ;  of  members  nominated  for  life  by  the 
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emperor ;  and  of  150  members,  elected  by  the  prmcipd  landed-proprietors 
from  their  own  body,  and  for  the  full  period  of  the  Diet.  The  **  Chamber 
of  Deputies"  is  to  be  composed  of  383  members ;  the  apportionment  being 
based  on  population,  and  the  representation  of  all  civic  interests.  Each 
chamber  elects  its  own  officers.  Members  must  vote  in  person ;  and  anj 
pledge  made  to  their  constituents  is  not  to  hold  good.  The  sessions  are  to 
be  public,  except  in  certain  cases.  Members  are  free  from  arrest ;  most 
receive  pay  ;  but  cannot  occupy  any  other  official  station  without  vacating 
their  seats. 

The  Diet  which  immediately  succeeds  each  new  accession  to  the  throne, 
fixes  the  civil  list  of  the  emperor  for  the  duration  of  his  reign.  The  allow- 
ances  to  members  of  the  imperial  family  are  also  under  the  contrc^  of  the 
Diet.  The  annual  authority  for  keeping  up  a  standing  army,  for  raising 
taxes  and  tithes,  and  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  state  laws,  the  alienation 
of  state  property,  the  examination  and  passing  of  the  state  budget  of  re- 
ceipts and  payments,  cannot  take  place  but  by  the  laws ;  and  all  projects  of 
laws  on  these  heads  must  originate  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Petitions 
are  only  presented  by  members.  The  number  of  members  constituting  a 
quorum  is  30  in  the  Senate,  and  60  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Any  pro- 
ject of  law  for  the  completion,  extension,  or  modification  of  the  constitu- 
tion, must,  before  becoming  a  law,  be  passed  by  two-thirds  of  all  present; 
but,  in  ordinary  cases,  an  actual  majority  is  sufficient.  The  government  is 
represented  in  the  chambers  by  responsible  ministers,  who,  if  members, 
have  a  casting  vote.     Each  chamber  fixes  the  order  of  its  own  affairs. 

In  the  different  countries  there  are  provincial  states  for  defending  the 
interests  of  the  provinces,  and  such  as  existed  at  the  promulgation  of  the 
constitution  still  retain  their  organization  and  attributions.  Municipal 
^-  bodies  are  provided  for  the  circles  and  districts  of  each  province.  Commu- 
^^  nal  institutions  are  based  on  the  principle  that  all  the  interests  of  the  com- 
mune and  its  members  may  be  represented  by  them.  The  National  Guard 
will  be  organized  throughout  the  whole  monarchy :  it  is  subordinate  to  the 
civil  tribunals,  and  each  member,  as  well  as  all  public  officers,  roust  swear 
fidelity  to  the  emperor  and  the  constitution.  The  oath  of  the  army  to  the 
constitution  is  taken  in  the  oath  to  the  colours. 

The  present  Empire  of  Austria  was  founded  in  1806,  when  the  Holy 
Roman  (German)  Empire  having  been  dissolved  by  Napoleon,  the  Emperor 
Francis  II.  assumed  the  new  title  of  Emperor  of  Austria.  The  imperial 
family  are  the  descendants  of  Francis,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  married 
Maria  Teresa,  the  eldest  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI., 
the  last  male  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  and  was  through  her  influence 
elected  emperor  in  1745.  Dying  in  L765,  he  was  succeeded  successively  by 
his  two  sons,  Joseph  I.,  who  died  in  1790,  and  Leopold  I.,  who  died  in 
1792.  The  latter  was  succeded  by  Francis  I ,  who,  as  already  stated,  was 
the  last  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  first  of  Austria.  Maria  Teresa  died  in 
1780,  and  was  succeeded  in  her  hereditary  states  by  her  son,  the  Emperor 
Joseph,  who  then  became,  in  right  of  his  mother,  King  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  Arch-duke  of  Austria,  &c.  Ferdinand  succeeded  his  father  Fran- 
cis in  1835,  but  being  incapacitated  for  his  high  duties  by  mental  and 
bodily  weakness,  the  government  was  managed  by  a  council  until  .early  in 
1848,  when  the  revolutionary  movements  compelled  the  members,  of  which 
Prince  Clement  von  Metternich-Winneburg  was  the  most  able,  to  absquat. 
ulate,  and  the  governmental  fund  ions  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  popular  ministry^ 
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Ob  the  25th  April,  the  emperor  and  his  ministers  promulgated  a  constitu- 
tion, the  leading  features  of  which  have  already  been  given.  The  turbulence 
of  fiictioo  increased  from  this  time,  and  the  country  became  a  scene  of 
anarchy  and  disorganization,  nation  fighting  against  nation,  and  party 
•gainst  party.  Cities  were  burnt  and  pillaged,  and  ultimately  the  Emperor 
was  obliged  to  fly  from  the  capital  and  take  refuge  in  his  Sclavonic  dominions. 
Finding  himself  powerless,  and  unable  longer  to  cope  with  the  disturbed. 
state  of  matters,  he  finally  abdicated  his  throne  in  favor  of  his  nephew, 
Joseph  Francis,  son  of  the  Archduke  Francis  Charles,  on  the  second  of 
December,  1848.  The  change  of  rulers,  however,  to  satisfy  the  people, 
must  be  accompanied  with  a  change  of  measures,  and  whether  or  not  this 
will  be  granted  by  the  present  emperor,  time  alone  can  inform  us. 

It  has  not  been  usual  for  the  government  to  publish  officially  any  state- 
ment of  the  financial  condition  of  the  country,  but  it  is  generally  understood 
among  the  bankers  and  capitalists  of  Vienna,  that  the  revenue  amounts 
annually  to  about  130,000,000  florins,  or  $65,000,000,  and  the  expenditure, 
exclusive  of  the  war  department,  to  about  87,500,000  florins,  of  which 
40,000,000  pays  the  interest  on  the  national  debt,  44,000,000  the  charges 
for  eivil  government,  and  3,500,000  the  civil  list  of  the  imperial  family. 
The  total  of  the  national  debt  bearing  interest  is  about  (550,000,000  florins. 
The  income  is  derived  from  direct  and  indirect  taxes,  monopolies,  domains, 
and  Hungarian  revenue,  the  last  consisting  of  tax  on  peasant  lands,  the  tolera" 
tian  tax  an  the  Jews,  bishop's  tax  for  fortresses  (!)  &.c.  The  expenses  of 
the  military  department  is  annually  more  than  60,000,000  florins. 

Austria  has  taken  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  wars  of  the  last  and  present 
eenturies,  that  the  nature  and  extent  of  her  military  resources  are  subjects 
of  great  interest.  In  the  last  years  of  the  late  war  ( 1814-15,^  the  numerical 
fi)rce  of  the  Austrian  army,  including  troops  of  all  descriptions,  amounted 
to  650,000  men,  but  the  peace  establishment  amounts  only  to  272,204  men, 
fix. :  cavalry,  44,970 ;  infantry,  196,377 ;  and  artillery,  including  engineers, 
sappers  and  miners,  artificers,  pontooncrs  and  train,  30,877.  Every  male, 
between  the  ages  of  19  and  29  years,  are  subject  to  do  duty  in  the  line,  and 
those  above  the  latter  age,  and  not  fifly,  are  liable  to  serve  in  the  Landwehr 
or  militia.  None  but  the  nobility  and  clergy  are  excepted.  The  Military 
Frontier  is  protected  by  troops  raised  by  the  great  land-owners  and  free  cities 
of  that  province;  about  30,000  men  are  constantly  in  the  service.  Other- 
wise, the  whole  empire  is  divided  into  twelve  military  provinces,  nearly 
coterminate  with  the  civil  divisions.  The  great  military  schools  of  the 
mpire  are  those  of  Vienna,  Weiner-Ncustadt,  Waitzen  in  Hungary, 
Oimutz,  Gratz,  Milan,  d&c.  There  is  a  veterinary  school  at  Vienna,  and 
la  academy  for  educating  gun-smiths  at  Steyer,  in  Upper  Austria. 

The  Austrian  navy  is  still  small.  In  1839,  the  number  of  vessels  in 
ordinary  and  in  service  were  as  annexed : 

Skipt  of 

the  line.    Frigates.    Sloopa.   Brigt.  Sckoonert.  ToUL 

In  Ordinary 8 5 2 1 - 16 

In  GoznmiMion - 3 2 5 7 17 

Total 8  8  4  6  7  33 

and  a  number  of  minor  vessels.  Venice  is  the  chief  naval  station,  but  it  is 
the  intention  of  government  to  transfer  the  navy  to  the  harbor  of  Pol  a,  in 
The  seamen  are  chiefly  Venetians,  Istrians,  and  Dalmatians :  the 
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Dumber  on  service  in  1899  was  2,326 ;  besides  a  regiment  of  marine  artil- 
lery of  945  men,  and  a  batallion  of  marines  of  1,276  men. 

Since  the  loss  of  Flanders  the  Austrian  mercantile  navy  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  Adriatic  ports,  and  is  of  very  modern  date.  It  is  now,  how- 
ever, very  respectable,  and  the  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  merchant 
service  excellent.  The  greater  number  of  vessels,  probably  two-thirds, 
belong  to  Trieste;  the  remainder  to  Venice,  Fiume,  Ragusa,  and  the 
Bocche  de  Cataro.  The  following  statement  of  the  commerce  of  Austria, 
which  includes  traffic  by  land  and  sea  for  a  series  of  years,  is  derived  from 
official  documents : 

Impart  for  JEqp«rt  ^ 

Years.  eatumwtption.  #— jrrWwcte. 

1831 £6.880.945 £7,949.083 

1835 9,144,532 8.890,322 

1840 11.118,688 10.850,870 

1841 10,588.930 11.232,034 

1842 11,065,775 10,855.907 

1843 11,142,085 10,411,395 

1844 11,448,500 10,961,800 

This  table  exhibits  a  rapid  increase  in  Austrian  commerce,  and  in  point  of 
fact,  the  value  of  the  exports  amounts  to  several  millions  more — ^the  valua- 
tion of  silks,  d&c,  being  made  at  considerable  more  than  50  per  cent,  below 
their  real  worth.  This  table,  however,  includes  the  commerce  both  by  sea 
and  land.  The  maritime  division  exhibits  the  greatest  increase,  having 
averaged  about  7}  per  cent,  increase  per  annum,  for  the  last  few  years  ex- 
hibited, while  land  commerce  has  only  increased  about  four  per  cent  per 
annum.  During  the  year  184 1 ,  26,146  vessels,  of  847,000  tons,  entered  the 
ports  of  Austria.  In  1844, 29,094  vessels,  of  1,005,000  tons,  arrived,  being 
an  increase  of  18  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  vessels,  and  15  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  of  tonnage.  This  statement  shows  an  average  of  burden  of  48} 
tons  of  the  vessels  entered,  and  the  value  of  merchandise  exchanged  by  this 
traffic  amounted  to  <£13  (h.  8d.  per  ton.  The  importance  of  the  Austrian 
maritime  traffic  can  only  be  appreciated  by  referring  to  the  extent  of  her  sea- 
coast,  being  not  more  than  6U  geographical  miles,  each  of  which  would  be 
interested  to  the  extent  of  17,043  tons  burden,  and  ^^22,845  value.  The 
duty  on  goods  imported  into  Austria,  averages  9^  per  cent,  varying  from 
3  to  50  per  cent.  The  contraband  trade  is  very  active  on  the  frontier, 
and  is  said  to  amount  to  at  least  .£2,000,000  per  annum.  So  extensive  is 
the  trade,  that  insurance  companies  will  take  risks  at  5  to  30  per  cent  for 
the  safe  delivery  of  goods  at  Prague,  Vienna,  and  other  places. 

The  mineral  products  of  the  Austrian  dominions  are  large.  Iron  ore  and 
steel  abound  in  the  mountains,  and  the  production  is  only  limited  by  the 
want  of  fuel  to  smelt  them.  In  all  the  provinces  where  iron  ore  is  abund- 
ant, large  fields  of  coal  are  found,  but  it  is  only  lately  that  this  mineral  has 
been  used  for  smelting.  The  iron  trade,  however,  has  been  greatly  injured 
by  the  interference  of  government,  and  none  are  allowed  to  work  a  mine 
unless  possessed  of  either  a  forest  or  bed  of  coal.  The  native  steel  of 
Austria  is  much  sought  after.  The  empire  abounds  in  copper,  zinc,  and 
sulphur,  and  various  other  metals  and  minerals  of  commercial  value,  espe- 
cially rock-salt.  The  total  products  of  all  the  mines  of  all  sorts,  in  1837,  is 
set  down  at  the  following  amounts  :  gold,  6,005  marcs  ;  silver,  96,207  marcs; 
qaicksilver.  3,363  cwt.  ;•  tin,  1 ,357  cwt. ;  copper,  49,092  cwt. ;  lead  and  lead 
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ore,  116,877  cwt ;  litharge,  24,689  cwt. ;  spelter,  3,707  cwt. ;  zinc,  1,717 
ewt ;  raw  iron,  1 ,890,835  cwt. ;  cast  iron,  268,790  cwt. ;  antimony,  3,350 
cwt ;  alum,  24,189  cwt. ;  sulphate  of  copper,  4,482  cwt. ;  copperas,  46,516 
cwt ;  cobalt,  2,654  cwt. ;  arsenic,  1,406  cwt. ;  sulphur,  19,2 1 3  cwt. ;  coals, 
6,055,948  cwt. ;  manganese,  225  cwt.,  and  graphite,  34,660  cwt. 

The  rich,  well-watered  plains  of  Lombardy  and  the  Danube,  present  the 
finest  soils  in  the  world,  and  every  portion  of  the  empire  is  well  adapted  to 
a  Tarious  agriculture.  The  quality  of  the  land,  and  the  degree  of  climate 
and  elevation,  are  ever  varying,  and  the  eye  wanders  over  a  perpetual  suc- 
cession of  rich  crops  of  grain,  luscious  vineyards  and  olive  groves,  inter- 
aiingling  with  the  lemon,  orange,  and  an  extensive  variety  of  the  fruits  pe- 
enliar  to  each  locality.  The  whole  country  teems  with  agricultural  wealth. 
The  proportions  of  land  devoted  to  the  several  cultures,  is  as  follows :  land 
ander  tillage,  .34  ;  vineyards,  orchards  and  gardens,  .3 ;  land  in  grass,  .17  ; 
forests,  plantations,  copses,  .26 ;  poor  lands,  and  lands  totally  unproductive, 
.20.  The  balk  of  the  produce  consists  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  peas, 
beans,  potatoes,  flax  and  hemp.  The  northern  part  of  the  empire  is  too 
cold  for  vines ;  but  in  the  centre,  the  culture  is  extensive,  and  wine  is  sold 
in  large  quantities  for  home  consumption.  The  port  is  far  inferior  to  that 
obtained  from  France,  and  generally  the  export  of  wines  from  Austria  is 
limited  to  small  quantities  of  choice  wines,  such  as  the  well-known 
"  Tokay,"  which  is  raised  on  the  last  chain  of  the  Carpathians,  near  the 
district  of  2emplin.  Few  persons  are  aware  how  small  a  quantity  of  the 
wines  bearing  this  name  are  the  reed  stuff;  even  in  Vienna,  not  one-tenth 
•old  as  such  is  genuine ;  but  it  is  said,  that  those  who  have  once  tasted  it, 
ean  never  forget  its  flavor  and  body. 

Manufactures  have,  in  the  last  and  present  ages,  received  considerable 
extension  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  They  are  still  on  a  comparatively 
low  footing,  when  compared  with  those  of  England  and  the  United  States : 
being  conducted  in  small  factories,  the  requisite  division  of  labor  so  neces* 
ury  to  perfection,  is  altogether  wanting.  Woollens,  linens,  hardware,  and 
of  late  years,  cottons,  are  made  in  almost  every  village.  Weaving,  and 
other  sedentary  work  is  performed  io  the  cottages,  as  formerly  among  the 
frrm-women  of  New-England.  Linens  are  woven  in  every  province  of  the 
empire ;  bat  the  finest  are  made  in  Lower  Austria,  Moravia,  and  Bohemia. 
As  to  hardware,  the  mines  supply  an  ample  store  of  material ;  the  manufac- 
tore  of  which  is  done  partly  on  the  spot,  and  partly  in  the  larger  towns. 
Bohemia  is  remarkable  for  its  glass  works.  Hides  from  the  vast  plains  of 
Hungary  and  Transylvania  are  an  article  of  export.  Linen  paper  is  made 
extensively,  and  of  very  fine  quality,  in  consequence  of  the  cheapness  of 
the  raw  material.  As  a  manufacturing  nation,  Austria  has  one  great  advan- 
tage—the cheapness  of  labor ;  but  its  obstacles  are  great,  especially  as 
regards  the  cotton  manufacture,  in  its  distance  from  the  raw  material,  which, 
whether  landed  at  Hamburg  or  Trieste,  must  be  conveyed  by  land.  The 
inferiority  of  the  michinery  is  also  paramount.  The  general  system  of 
roads,  however,  is  very  complete,  and  since  the  introduction  of  rail-roads, 
which  will,  no  doubt,  be  extended  throughout  the  country,  the  facilities  of 
trade  have  been  greatly  convenienced. 

German  geographers  divide  all  the  countries  which  compose  the  Aus- 
trian empire  into  four  great  divisions,  viz  :  the  German  provinces,  the 
Polish  provinces,  the  Hungarian  provinces,  and  the  Italian  provinces.  The 
Oerman  provinces  comprise  Upper  and  Lowef  Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia 
Vol.  II.  18 
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and  Carniola,  Tyrol,  Bohemia,  Moravia  and  Silesia,  and  the  Illyrian  coast; 
the  Polish  comprise  the  kingdom  of  Galicia ;  the  Hungarian  comprise 
Hungary,  Transylvania,  the  Military  Frontier,  and  Dalmatia;  and  the 
Italian  include  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom.  The  first  three  we  shall 
now  describe ;  the  last  we  shall  reserve  for  its  proper  place  in  our  descrip- 
tion of  Italy. 

GERMAN  AUSTRIA. 

The  Archduchy  of  Austria  (Oesterreich)  consists  of  two  nearly  equal 
parts,  distinguished  as  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  and  divided  by  the  river 
Ens.  Lower  Austria  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  present  empire.  This 
district  contains  the  capital,  and  is,  besides,  the  seat  of  extensive  manufac- 
tures. In  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  province  are  mines  of  iron,  coal 
and  rock-salt,  but  the  wealth  derived  from  these  is  secondary  to  that  of  the 
agricultural  products  of  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Ens.  Here  the  various 
grains  are  raised  in  abundance,  and  in  the  warmer  situations  maize  and 
wines  are  cultivated.  Upper  Austria  produces  large  crops  of  corn,  but  is 
too  cold  for  the  vine.  Pastures  are  extensive  both  in  the  valleys  and  on  the 
hills.  The  sides  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  forests,  and  lumbering 
forms  a  principal  branch  of  industry.  The  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of 
Deutsch  and  Sclaves,  but  the  high  Deutsch  is  the  only  language  spoken, 
but  the  dialect  is  difierent  from  that  of  Saxony.  The  peqple  are  almost  all 
Roman  Catholics. 

WiEN,  (Vienna,)  the  capital  of  Austria  and  of  the  empire,  is  situated  on 
an  arm  of  the  Danube  to  the  south  of  the  main  stream,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
rivulet  Wien,  about  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     The  city  proper 
is  small  when  compared  with  its  suburbs.     The  strong  fortifications  which 
formerly  surrounded  the  city  have  been  razed  and  converted  into  lofty 
gardens,  which  afford  delightful  promenades  and  facilities  for  air  and  exer- 
cise.    The  external  circuit  of  the  suburbs  is  14  miles.     The  streets  of  the 
city  are  narrow,  the  squares  small,  and  the  houses  lofly.     The  suburbs  are 
not   so  splendidly  built,  but  are   far  better  laid  out  and  more  elevated. 
Within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  city,  which  may   be  walked  around  in  50 
minutes,  is  contained  every  object  of  Interest  or  importance — the  palace, 
the  offices  of  government,  the  residences  of  the  higher  classes,  the  best 
shops,  the  public  museums,  libraries  and  galleries,  and,  with  one  exception, 
all  the  good  hotels.     The  **  Kaiser-Burg,"  or  Imperial  Palace,  an  immense 
building  of  irregular  form,  presents,  nevertheless,  a  rare  magnificence  and 
beauty  of  architecture.     The  churches  are  splendid  in  their  grey  habiliments 
of  centuries.     Vienna  is  most  liberally  supplied  with  scientific  and  charitable 
institutions.     The  University  dates  from   1237,  and   is  one  of  the  best  in 
Europe,  having  42  professors.     No  city  in  the  world  can  supply  more  grati- 
fication to  the  antiquarian  and  historical  students ;  the  imperial  library  con- 
tains 420,000  volumes,  and  the  museums  are  filled  with  antique  and  historical 
collections  of  medals,  armor  and  other  interesting  objects.     Vienna  is  like- 
wise the  most  important  manufacturing  town  in  the  empire,  and  more  than 
60,000  persons  find  employment  in  different  branches  of  industry.     The 
theatres,  the  opera,  the  restaurateurs,  are  all  excellent.     The  streets  are 
crowded  with  an  active,  bustling  population,  and  the  police  regulations  are 
admirable.     Vienna  has  been  the  scene  of  many  historical  events.     In  1271 
it  was  taken  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  and  again  by  Rudolph  I.  in 
1297.     It  was  vainly  besieged  by  the  Hungarians  in  1477,  but  was  obliged 
>nder  eight  years  afle»to  Matthias,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia. 
t  was  again  besieged  and  closely  invested  by  the  Turks  under 
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Kara  Mastapha,  and  relieved  at  last  only  by  the  arrival  of  a  Polish  army 
under  John  Sobieski,  who  defeated  the  Turks  with  great  slaughter  under 
the  Tery  walls  of  the  city.  The  head  of  Mustapha  is  still  exhibited  to  visitors 
at  the  arsenal.  In  1805  it  surrendered  to  Napoleon,  and  again  in  1809, 
after  a  short  resistance.  In  1848  it  became  the  scene  of  domestic  rebellion, 
and  suflfered  from  the  lawless  conduct  of  the  rebels.  Six  miles  east  of  the 
€itj  is  the  island  of  Lobau,  in  the  Danube,  where  the  French  were  en- 
camped for  six  weeks ;  and  opposite  to  it,  near  the  north  bank  of  the  river, 
are  the  villages  of  Aspern,  Essling  and  Wagram,  where  the  desperate  battles 
were  fought  which  decided  at  that  time  the  fate  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 
Population,  including  the  suburbs,  about  350,000.  Neustadt  is  considered 
the  finest  town  in  Lower  Austria,  and  communicates  with  the  capital  by  a 
canal  40  miles  in  length.  This,  with  a  number  of  neighboring  towns,  is 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  wool  and  iron.  Population,  8,000. 
£4112  or  Lmtz,  is  the  capital  of  Upper  Austria,  and  contains  24,000  inhabi- 
tants. It  communicates  with  Bohemia  by  a  railway.  A  number  of  mineral 
mrings  are  found  in  this  district,  some  of  which  are  hifrhly  esteemed  for 
their  medicinal  properties. 

Tyrol  lies  east  of  Switzerland  and  south  of  Bavaria,  and  is  traversed  in 
erery  direction  by  mountains,  some  of  which  are  very  high,  while  the  low 

Sound  consists  not  of  plains,  but  of  a  succession  of  long  valleys,  in  which 
e  climate  is  comparatively  warm,  and  the  soil  productive  in  corn  and  wine. 
The  ingenuity  of  the  people  in  cultivating  the  slopes  is  admirable.  Water- 
falls are  numerous,  and  serve  as  motive  power  to  machinery.  Minerals  are 
abundant  but  not  sought  for ;  and  spinning,  knitting  and  weaving  are  the 
only  species  of  manufacture  known.  The  Tyrolcse  are  great  sportsmen, 
and  despise  the  restraints  of  civilized  life.  They  have  ever  been  good 
soldiers  and  faithful  adherents  to  the  imperial  house.  Their  language  is 
German. 

Innspruck,  the  capital,  lies  in  a  valley  on  the  banks  of  the  Inn,  surrounded 
by  snow-clad  mountains.  The  town  contains  many  fine  buildings  and 
ancient  relics.  Its  university  and  museum  are  respectable.  Population, 
llyOOO.  The  other  towns  of  Tyrol  are  Hall,  noted  for  its  salt  works,  mint 
and  gymnasium,  and  Schwca,  for  its  silver  and  copper  mines.  Trent,  on 
the  Adige,  is  famous  in  church  history.  In  its  church  of  St.  Mary  the 
Great,  the  celebrated  council  held  its  sittings  between  1545  and  1563.  It 
has  some  silk  works.  In  the  valley  of  Groden  carved  woodwork  is  exten- 
sively made  and  sent  to  every  country  in  Europe,  and  even  to  the  United 

Sttria  (Steyermark)  is  very  mountainous,  but  the  ground  becomes 
more  level  as  it  recedes  from  the  Alps.  There  is  a  correspondincr  differ- 
ence in  temperature  and  products.  The  hills  covered  with  forests  are  used 
for  pasturage,  while  in  the  lowlands  every  variety  of  grain,  even  maize,  is 
cultivated.  Potatoes  have  been  introduced,  and  add  greatly  to  the  comforts 
of  the  people.  Coal  and  iron  are  abundant.  Salt  is  also  obtained  in  large 
quantities.  One  half  of  the  people  are  Germans  and  the  remainder  Wends 
or  Sclayonians.     Both  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

Oraiz  is  the  capital  of  Styria.  This  is  a  respectable  town,  and  one  of 
the  largest  trading  cities  in  the  empire.  Population,  50,000.  Voitzherg, 
west  of  Oratz,  is  a  very  industrious  town,  and  exports  largely  of  its  manu- 
fteturesy  &c. 
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Carinthia  (Karnthen)  adjoins  Tyrol,  and  like  it,  consists  of  a  succession 
of  high  mountains,  separated  by  narrow  valleys,  many  of  which  contain 
lakes.  Mines  of  iron,  lead  and  quicksilver  are  here  deposited.  Carniola, 
(Krain)  the  adjacent  province,  is  mountainous  in  the  north,  but  has  large 
and  fertile  plains  in  the  south.  Mines  of  quicksilver  are  found,  and  a 
richer  variety  of  agricultural  products  give  indications  of  a  warmer  sun  than 
in  Carinthia.  About  one  tenth  of  the  people  are  Germans,  the  remainder 
being  Sclavonians.  These  two  sections  comprise  the  government  of  Laj- 
back,  one  of  the  two  into  which  the  kingdom  of  Illyria  is  divided.  The 
calcareous  mountains  of  Carinthia  and  Carniola  abound  in  caverns,  more 
than  1 ,000  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  noticed  in  a  region  of  no  great 
extent  to  the  eastward  of  Hagerfurth. 

Laybach  is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Illyria,  and  has  some  considerable 
transit  trade  and  12,000  inhabitants.  Clagenfurth  is  the  capital  of  Carinthia. 
The  people  manufacture  silk  and  cloth,  and  carry  on  a  large  transit  trade. 
Population,  10,000.  Neustadtl,  Adelsburg,  ViUeu^h,  &c.,  are  respectable 
towns. 

The  Illyrian  Coast  (or  Kustenland,)  consists  chiefly  of  the  peninsula 
of  Istria,  with  a  small  portion  of  adjoining  territory.  Its  surface  towards 
the  sea  is  low  and  marshy,  rising  inland  into  bare  and  rocky  mountains. 
The  fig,  the  mulberry  and  olive  flourishes  around  Trieste ;  and  in  the  valleys, 
the  people  devote  themselves  to  feeding  silk  worms.  The  hills,  with  one 
exception,  are  rarely  above  200  feet  high,  but  are  heaped  together  in  a 
strange  and  fantastic  manner,  with  the  most  singular  and  continually  vary- 
ing forms,  exhibiting  everywhere  the  most  picturesque  landscape.  This 
territory  forms  the  government  of  Trieste,  a  second  division  of  the  kingdom 
of  Illyria. 

Trieste^  situated  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  gulf  to  which  it  gives  its 
name,  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  is  a  most  important  commercial  town. 
There  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  conveniences  or  appearance  of  the 
city.     The  exchange  and  theatre  are  good  buildings,  and  there  are  some 
excellent  schools  and  charitable  institutions.     Population,  about  76,000. 
Trieste  is  a  free  port,  and  contains  a  royal  school  of  navigation.     Great 
efforts  have  been  lately  made  to  improve  and  extend  the  harbor.     Ship- 
building is  extensively  engaged  in,  and  the  manufacture  of  soap,  with  the 
ropewalks  and  sugar-refineries,  give  employment  to  several  hundreds.     The 
city  is  surrounded  with  delightful  gardens  and  elegant  villas.     The  origin  aX 
Trieste  is  lost  in  the  remotest  antiquity,  but  it  remained  of  little  importance 
until  1719,  when  Charles  V.  made  it  a  free  port,  and  invited  foreigners  to 
settle  in  it.     From  that  time  its  trade  has  been  gradually  increasing,  and  it 
is  now  one  of  the  most  important  ports  of  the  Mediterranean.     The  average 
value  of  the  imports  is  about  $37,000,000,  and  of  the  exports,  consisting 
mostly  of  the  raw  produce  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  about  $28,000,000. 
Tobacco,  salt,  saltpetre  and  gunpowder  are  prohibited  articles,  being  govern* 
ment  monopolies,  and  can  only  be  imported  by  special  license.     Trieste  bis 
no  natural  harbor,  but  art  has  in  some  degree  supplied  the  want  by  two 
great  works,  executed  in  the  reign  of  Maria  Teresa.     The  first  of  these  is 
the  great  canal,  which  penetrates  the  city  1,200  feet  and  is  IIO  feet  wide; 
and  vessels  drawing  not  more  than  10  or  11  feet  water  may  safely  moor  and 
take  in  and  discharge  their  cargoes  in  the  very  centre  of  the  town,  and 
opposite  the  great  ranges  of  stores  that  line  the  quays.     The  other  is  the 
Teresian-mole,  a  mass  of  regular  masonry,  abont  2,200  feet  long  and  60  feet 
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Wide,  carried  along  a  projecting  ridge  of  low  half-sunk  rocks,  and  termina- 
ting with  an  irregular  platform,  on  which  are  erected  a  fortress  and  light- 
liouse.  Within  this  mole  vessels  can  lie  in  deep  water.  There  are  in 
Trieste  two  institutions  that  have  proved  of  the  greatest  importance  in  a 
comroercial  point  of  view — the  Exchange  and  Austrian  Lloyd's.  The£x- 
change  forms  a  central  point  of  union  for  the  whole  commercial  public. 
The  Austrian  Lloyd's  originated  in  1833,  and  is  divided  into  two  principal. 
flections ;  the  one  of  which  employs  itself  in  collecting  every  kind  of  infor- 
mation on  navigation  and  commerce,  and  the  other  forms  a  steam-navigation 
company.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Trieste  are  a  number  of  towns  and 
Tillages  of  considerable  population,  and  engaged  in  various  callincrs  collateral 
with  commerce. 

Bohemia,  or  Bohmen,  (the  country  of  the  Boii,  who  possessed  it  prior  to 
the  Christian  era,)  is  comprised  in  a  large  valley  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  lofty  mountains.  Its  form  is  that  of  an  irregular  square.  The  geology 
of  the  mountains  exhibits  a  granitic  formation,  intermixed  with  gniess  and 
other  primitive  rocks,  underlying  coal  and  red  stand-stone,  over  which  again 
mre  strata  of  green  sand-stone  and  brown  coal.  Its  area  is  about  20,000 
•qoare  miles.  The  climate  is  rendered  by  the  physical  features  of  the 
country  more  severe  than  its  latitude  would  indicate,  but  much  depends  on 
altitude.  The  soil  is  generally  good,  but  the  science  of  agriculture  is  little 
known.  The  chief  products  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  potatoes,  hemp, 
flax  and  hops,  and  in  some  warm  sheltered  situations,  vines.  The  pastures 
are  extensive.  The  forests  are  of  great  extent,  and  large  quantities  of  timber 
are  deported  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Moldau.  Bohemia  is  rich  in  minerals ; 
gold  is  found  in  the  beds  of  many  of  the  streams  ^  and  there  are  mines  of 
tin,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  arsenic,  mercury  and  iron,  the  last  being 
Ibond  in  aH  the  hills.  Mineral  springs  are  numerous.  It  likewise  produces 
•ereral  kinds  of  precious  stones,  such  as  amethyst,  topaz,  sapphire,  d&c. ; 
abo  jaspar,  marble,  millstone,  and  the  koalin,  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain.  The  annual  produce  of  the  more  valuable  minerals  has  been 
•tated  thus :  silver  2,400  marcs,  cobalt  395  tons,  tin  495,  lead  695,  iron 
10»732  tons. 

The  manafactures  of  Bohemia  are  very  flourishing.  They  consist  chiefly 
of  woollens,  linens  and  leather,  but  comprise  also  cottons,  hardware  and 
glaM.  The  foreign  trade  with  northern  Germany  is  maintained  by  the  Elbe, 
bat  with  most  other  states  by  land  carriage.  The  roads  are  now  in  good 
order,  and  railroads  have  been  constructed  in  several  directions. 

The  population  has  greatly  increased  of  late  years,  and  for  the  last  twenty 
jears  the  average  annual  increase  has  been  1.17  per  cent.  About  one-third 
the  people  are  Germans,  and  the  majority  remaining  are  of  Sclave  origin, 
lad  named  Tchekkes  or  Czeches.  The  Germans  conduct  all  the  trade  and 
manufacturea,  while  the  Tchekkes  limit  their  industry  to  agriculture.  The 
■iddle  classes  speak  both  the  German  and  Tchekkish  languages,  but  the 
lower  classes  ase  the  latter,  particularly  in  the  more  remote  districts.  The 
lohemians,  however,  have  determined  to  restore  it  to  its  proper  place  as 
the  public  language,  and  have  induced  the  government  to  consent  to  the 
tstablishment  of  academies  and  institutions  for  the  encouragement  of 
Bohemian  literature.  The  sovereignty  has  been  held  by  Austria  since  1526, 
ind  the  Bohemians  are  perhaps  the  most  faithful  of  the  emperor's  subjects. 
There  are,  however,  provincial  states,  but  their  powers  have  been  all  but 
nbminaL     Bohemia  contributes  full  $10,000,000  to  the  imperial  revenue^ 
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and  maintains  a  force,  regular  and  militia,  of  50,000  men.  The  Bohemian 
nobles  have  large  estates,  and  possess  the  greater  portion  of  the  lands,  which 
are  cultivated  for  their  behoof  by  the  peasants  or  serfs,  who  fbnn  the  hoik 
of  the  population. 

For  administrative  purposes  Bohemia  is  divided  into  16  circles,  vii : — 
RaVonitz,  Beraun,  Kaurzim,  Bunzlau,  Bidschow,  Konigin^atz,  Chmdim^ 
Czaslau,  Tabor,  Budweis,  Prachin,  Klattau,  Pilsen,  Ellenbo^peOy  Saalts» 
and  Leitmeritz ;  and  the  Captainate  of  Prague.  Bohemia  u  governed 
directly  by  an  '*  Oberst-burg-graP'  or  Lord  Lieutenant 

Prag  or  Prague,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  situated  on  the  Moldaa^ 
near  the  centre  of  Bohemia,  is  a  large  and  generally  well-built  town,  with  a 
population  exceeding  130,000.  Prague  is  divided  into  four  parts :  the 
Alstadt  and  Neustadt,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  Kleinseite 
and  Hradschin,  on  the  lef\.  The  Alstadt,  (old  town,)  the  original  Prague, 
contains  the  buildings  of  the  university,  archhishq^ric  and  municipality ;  the 
principal  churches  and  public  edifices ;  the  theatres  and  all  the  best  shops. 
It  is  the  district  of  trade  and  general  business,  and  its  narrow  streets  and 
grand  open  irregular  **  Place,''  are  crowded  with  a  dense  and  active  popula- 
tion. The  Neustadt,  (new  town,)  separated  from  the  Alstadt  only  bj  a  wide 
street  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  ditch,  has  generally  spacious  and  rectangulv 
streets,  but  the  houses  are  poor,  and  the  residences  of  mechanics  and  the 
laboring  classes.  The  Kleinseite,  (small  side,)  which  occupies  a  small  level 
space  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  aristocratic  district,  and  contains  the 
palaces  of  the  ancient  Bohemian  nobles,  and  on  a  lofty  ridge  rising  about 
it  is  the  Hradschin,  containing  the  vast  palace  of  the  Bohemian  kings,  and 
several  other  magnificent  buildings.  The  principal  buildings  worthy  of 
notice  are  the  Burg  or  Palace,  the  town  house,  archiepiscopal  seminary^ 
military  hospital,  the  cathedral,  a  large  building  of  great  antiquity,  several 
other  churches  and  palaces,  and  the  two  fine  bridges  across  the  Moldau^ 
which  is  here  nearly  a  third  of  a  mile  in  width.  There  are  several  scientific 
and  literary  institutions,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  university,  of  great 
celebrity  in  the  middle  ages,  and  recently  restored.  There  are  also  con- 
siderable manufactures  of  various  kinds,  and  the  city  is  the  principal  depdt 
for  the  trade  of  the  kingdom. 

Carlsbad,  72  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Prague,  in  a  deep  and  narrow  gorge^ 
through  which  the  Tepel,  an  affluent  of  the  Eger^  flows,  is  celebrated  for 
its  fine  baths,  frequented  by  strangers  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  for  its 
steel  and  iron  works.  Population,  8,000.  The  mineral  waters  rise  from 
different  sources,  and  are  all  identical  in  composition,  but  differ  considerably 
in  temperature ;  the  lowest  being  100^  Fahr.,  and  the  highest  165^.  The 
waters  are  strongly  saliferous  and  contain  a  small  trace  of  iron.  They  are 
said  to  be  eminently  efficacious  in  cases  of  organic  obstructions  and  funo* 
tional  derangement.  The  principal  spring  is  the  '*  Sprudel,"  which  rises 
from  a  calcareous  sinter  formed  by  its  own  deposits. 

The  other  principal  towns  are : — Reichenberg,  a  manufacturing  place^ 
with  10,000  inhabitants;  Frautenau,  with  3,000;  Landskron,  noted  for 
its  linen  factories  ;  Kuttenberg,  a  mining  centre ;  Budweis,  Krumau,  Pil^ 
sen,  Eger,  Ivachimstahl,  Toplitz,  famous  for  its  baths,  Rumhurg^  d&e. 
Wamsdorf,  Neuforstwald,  Hirchensiand,  and  Steinschonau,  are  large 
manufacturing  villages.  Gitschin,  Hohetulbe,  and  Neuveli,  are  also  cele* 
brated  for  their  manufactures. 

MoRATiA  and  Austrian  Silesia,  (Mcehren  and  Schlesien,)  are  situated 
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to  the  somth-east  of  Bohemia,  between  it  and  Hungary,  and  form  an  area  of 
more  than  10,000  square  miles.  Most  of  the  country  is  covered  with 
mountains,  enclosing  fruitful  valleys.  The  general  elevation  of  the  country 
is  between  500  and  9UD  feet,  with  an  inclination  to  the  south,  and  the  waters 
are  chiefly  carried  in  that  direction  to  the  Danube  by  the  large  river  Morava 
or  March.  It  is  a  most  prolific  agricultural  country,  and  has  a  dense  popu- 
lation. The  majority  of  the  people  are  of  Sclavonic  origin  and  Roman 
Catholics,  and  form  one  of  the  most  industrious  nations  of  Europe.  Manu- 
factures are  extensively  carried  on,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Vienna 
districts,  no  part  of  the  empire  contributes  more  to  its  commercial  prosperity. 
Moravia  and  Silesia  form  one  government,  which  is  divided  into  eight 
circles,  viz.:  Brunn,  Iglan,  Znaym,  Hradisch,  Olmutz,  and  Prerau,  in 
Moravia,  and  Troppau  and  Teschen,  in  Silesia. 

JBnuin,  the  capital,  70  miles  north  of  Vienna,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
chief  woollen  mart  of  the  empire.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  contains  the 
courts  and  public  buildings  of  the  province.  Population,  40,000.  Silk, 
cotton,  soap,  and  tobacco,  are  also  largely  manufactured,  and  at  a  village, 
about  a  raile  from  the  city,  there  is  a  large  manufactory  of  porcelain.  About 
fourteen  miles  to  the  eastward,  is  the  town  of  Austcrlitz,  which  derives  its 
celebrity  from  the  great  battle  in  which  Napoleon  defeated  the  Austro- 
RuBsian  army  in  December,  1805. 

Olmutz^  (Holomauc  of  the  Sclavonians,)  formerly  the  capital,  is  a 
fortified  city  of  considerable  importance,  and  has  many  public  institutions  of 
creat  value.  Population,  19,000.  This  was  a  city  of  refuge  to  the  emperor 
during  the  disturbances  at  Vienna  in  1848.  There  are  a  number  of  other 
towns  in  Moravia,  with  populations  varying  from  14,000  downwards. 

In  Silesia  is  Troppau,  noted  for  its  cloths  and  arms,  and  for  the  fine 
palace  of  the  Prince  of  Lichtenstein.  Population,  12,000.  Teschen  is  a 
mall  but  flourishing  commercial  town,  of  7,000  inhabitants. 

AUSTRIAN   POLAND. 

This  country  is  all  comprised  under  the  government  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Oaucla,  (Galizien  of  the  German — Haliczia  of  the  Poles,)  and  is  divided 
into  19  circles,  viz. :  Lemberg,  Wadowice,  Bochnia,  Sandec,  Jaslo,  Tarnow, 
Rseszow,  Sanok,  Sambos,  Przmyrl,  Zolkiew,  Zloczow,  Tarnopol,  Brzezani, 
Btry,  Stanislawow,  Czortkow,  Kolomea,  and  Czernowitz  (Bukowine.) 

Oalicia  formed  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  and  in  its  physical  aspect 
iCMmbles  the  rest  of  that  country,  consisting  of  a  succession  of  plains,  with 
fov  elevations,  except  in  the  south,  where  it  is  bordered  by  the  Carpathian 
mountains.  The  country  is  drained  by  the  Dniester,  the  Pruth,  and  the  San  ; 
and  the  Vistula  bounds  it  on  the  north-west.  The  climate  is  temperate, 
and  even  warm.  The  chief  products  are  grain  and  wine,  and  the  pasturage 
is  extensive.  Agriculture,  however,  is  in  a  backward  state,  and  the 
peasantry,  until  lately  serfs,  have  still  the  indolent  habits  of  the  slave.  Its 
mland  situation  and  bad  roads  prevent  exportation  from  the  country.  The 
people  are  Poles,  and  though  Popery  is  the  established  religion,  most  of 
them  belong  to  the  Greek  Church.  The  trade  of  the  country  is  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Jews,  whose  total  number  approaches  half  a  million.  The 
aunufactures  and  mechanic  arts  are  in  almost  as  backward  a  state  as 
agriculture.  The  Bukowine  was  formerly  a  part  of  Moldavia,  and  was 
ceded  by  the  Turks  to  Austria  in  1777 — it  contains  an  area  of  3,700  square 
Biiles,  and  a  peculation  of  260,000.  The  western  part,  adjoining  the  Car- 
pathian mountains,  is  high  and  barren,  but  the  rest  of  the  country  is  in 
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u  fertile.     The  forests  of  oak  are  of  great  extent,  and  seem  to  hate 
,;»t;u  aainis  lo  the  district;  **  huckow**  in  Sclavonic,  signifjing  an  oak. 

Ltmotrg,  (Lwow,  or  Leopol,)  formerly  the  capital  of  Red  Russia,  and 
Lu«  :ae  chief  town  of  Galicia,  is  a  large  and  well-bailt  place,  upon  the 
^4u^9  oi*  the  Peltew,  an  affluent  of  the  Bug.  It  has  a  uniTersitj  and  several 
•liier  liierary  foundations.  The  population  numbering  G0,000,  of  which 
•ue-uiird  ^e  Jews,  is  distinguished  for  its  industry,  and  carries  on  a 
uii»4der&uie  trade  with  Russia,  Turkey,  and  other  neighboring  countries. 
lVi«  ^uimrbs  are  large  and  well-built,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  very 

Unniy,  with  22,000  inhabitants,  is  the  entrepdt  of  the  trade  of  Galicia 
■%titi  l^olaud,  Russia,  and  Turkey.  Drochobicz  is  the  third  town  in  the 
iiii^«ioui.  Czemomtz^  capital  of  the  Bukowine,  near  the  Pruth,  has  7,000 
utiacMtauts,  noted  for  their  industry  and  flourishing  trade.  Bockmia^  with 
>.  HNI  uihabitants,  and  Wieliczka  with  6,000,  are  both  noted  for  their  extensite 
>^t  luiutnk  The  mines  are  the  property  of  the  emperor,  and  produce  a 
df^tf  revenue.     The  other  chief  towns  are  the  capitals  of  the  circles,  and 


'viiernllv  bear  the  same  names. 


HUNGARY. 


rho  whole  eastern  portion  of  the  Austrian  dominions  south  of  the  Carpa- 
liuuii  MiHintains  is  known  under  the  general  name  of  Hungary.  It  com- 
imoIumkU  four  distinct  provinces,  or  governments,  viz. :  1.  The  Kingdom  of 
lluii^.try.  including  Sclavonia  and  Croatia;  2.  Transylvania;  3.  the  MUi- 
t(ti  V  rroiitier  ;  and  4.  Dalmatia  and  Albania. 

'K\w  KiNunoM  or  Hungary,  (including  the  provinces  of  Sclavonia 
\\\k\  i^rtmtia.)  has  well-defined  boundaries;  the  greater  portion  being 
KmukhI  by  tho  C^arpathian  Mountains,  and  by  various  branches  of  the 
V'pt.  «^hioh,  cxtfuidiiig  into  the  interior  to  a  considerable  distance,  form 
«  iKiiubor  of  bf^nutiful  valleys,  watered  by  fine  rivers  and  streamlets, 
M.'tuh  \livrrj«ify  the  landscape.  In  the  interior  the  country  sinks  into  vast 
l»:  o  »*.  o^illod  ••  Piwzta,"  which  indicate  by  their  appearance  and  the  nature 
v»i  tlio  «oil,  ihHt  the  whole  space  they  occupy  was  formerly  the  bed  of  an 
III!  \\\\\  «««(t,  or  of  a  (rreat  lake.  A  ridge  of  hills,  running  diagonally  north- 
roi  Aiul  «»utli-wrst  across  the  country,  divide  it  into  two  great  portions. 
W\  iho  inoiiiitiiiiiM  the  soil  is  dry  and  sterile;  on  the  terraces,  which  sur- 
iouimI  Oumii,  It  in  moderate  in  fertility;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
y\  iiii«  roiiiiitt  of  <l(*rp  sand,  easily  worked,  and  yielding  average  crops.  In 
Nx'iMo  prtili,  hi»wi'vrr,  they  are  nearly  barren,  and  the  sand  hills  vary  their 
)»iMi(iiMi  Willi  livery  blast.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Danube,  Theiss, 
iitil  iho  'IViiir>«,  iIk*  ground  is  boggy,  and  much  exposed  to  inundations. 
V\w  mmiiuiihIit  of  the  plains  consists  of  a  rich,  black  loam,  of  almost  in- 
v.ioili)>lo  Irililily  ;  iMit  is  thinly  peopled,  wretchedly-cultivated,  and  the  least 
i«v«>o«*«il»l««  |ioitioii  of  the  country.  Perhaps  one-half  of  the  kingdom  is  in- 
vu»«Mi«  of  iMiltiviition,  while  less  than  one-eighth  part  is  under  tillage,  and 
oi»h  H  nOh  ooruiMiMJ  by  pastures.  The  rivers  are  : — the  Danube,  and  its 
i(«UuUiio«  the  |)rave,  the  Save,  and  several  others;  the  Tisza  or  Theiss; 
|K«>  Uoyu,  'IViiim;  KnriiMch  ;  and  Nera.  The  Balaton-Tava  or  Flatten- 
«^^^  Hud  Iho  I'Vrlo-Tava  or  Neuseidler-see,  are  the  largest  lakes.  A  large 
umubi^i  of  tHlniidii  are  formed  in  the  Danube,  some  of  which  are  of  con- 
M^«4ibli«  HiMt^.  The  climate  of  Hungary  varies  considerably  with  locality. 
\^  |iHMhloU  uf  tho  higher  grounds,  which  are  cold  and  raw,  are  oats, 
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bariey,  and  rye ;  in  the  plains,  where  the  climate  is  essentially  that  of  lati- 
tude, wheat  and  maize ;  and  in  the  alluvial  soil  of  the  rivers,  rice.  The 
Goltivation  of  the  vine  is  carried  on  extensively ;  and  also  hemp,  flax,  and 
tobacco.  The  natural  pastures  are  excellent,  and  prodigious  flocks  of 
afaeep  feed  on  the  plains,  between  the  Danube  and  Theiss.  Swine  are  also 
abuiidant ;  and  about  300,000  are  annually  exported.  The  silk-worm  also 
elaims  great  attention ;  and  in  the  Bannat  of  Temeswar,  where  the  mul- 
berry is  extensively  cultivated,  a  large  quantity  of  silk  is  produced. 

ScLATONiA  forms  a  long,  narrow  peninsula,  between  the  Save  and  the 
DravOy  traversed  by  a  chain  of  mountains  covered  with  forests.  It  is  only 
in  the  low  grounds,  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  that  the  temperature  is  suffi- 
ciently warm  for  the  cultivation  of  maize  and  fine  fruits.  The  higher  dis- 
tricts produce  wheat,  barley,  flax,  hemp,  and  madder. 

Croatia  is  marked  by  physical  features  similar  to  those  of  Upper  Aus- 
tria and  Carinthia,  and  consists  of  ranges  of  hills,  with  narrow,  intervening 
TaUeys.  The  climate  varies  with  the  altitude,  but  is  never  extreme.  The 
moontains  are  clothed  with  vast  forests,  and  consist,  in  accordance  with 
elerationy  of  oak,  elm,  beech,  and  fir,  with  other  pines. 

The  northern  part  of  Hungary  is  rich  in  mines,  of  which  about  two- 
thirds  belong  to  the  government.  The  products  are  gold  and  silver  in  a 
amall  quantity;  copper,  lead,  antimony,  quicksilver,  iron,  coal,  and  salt. 
The  richest  mines  are  at  Kremnitz,  which,  though  in  some  degree  ex- 
haasted,  still  produce  about  15,000  marcs  of  silver,  and  250  of  gold,  an- 
nually. Coal  is  mined  in  a  number  of  places  along  the  Danube.  There 
are  other  mines  worked,  chiefly  for  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  zinc ;  but  these 
are  less  productive  than  those  of  the  north.  Mineral  springs  abound ;  and 
in  many  parts  of  the  plains  are  soda  lakes,  which  dry  up  in  summer,  and 
leaTe  the  ground  encrusted  with  natron.  Hungary  likewise  produces  pre- 
ciooa  stones :  as  the  amethyst,  agate,  jasper,  Hungarian  diamonds,  and 
garnets. 

The  Magyars  constitute  the  dominant  race ;  but  there  are  various  tribes 
and  colonies  of  German  and  Sclavonic  origin.  The  aristocracy  and  nobil- 
ity are  Magyars.  This  race  forms  at  least  one-third  the  population,  and 
inhabits  chiefly  the  central  districts,  while  the  mountainous  ranges  are  left 
to  the  Sclaves.  The  Germans  occupy  the  west.  The  Magyars  are  de- 
scended from  a  tribe  of  uncertain  origin,  from  the  east  of  the  Volga,  and 
which  settled  in  Hungary  under  a  leader  named  Almus,  in  the  9th  century. 
They  are  a  handsome  and  spirited  race ;  and,  though  short  in  stature,  re- 
narkably  muscular.  Their  Linguage  is  clear  and  concise.  They  are 
unch  attached  to  it ;  and  have  recently  had  it  acknowledged  by  the  Diet  as 
the  public  language  of  the  country,  instead  of  the  Latin,  which,  however, 
is  known  by  all.  The  Sclaves  are  chiefly  found  in  Croatia,  and  other  moun- 
tain districts,  north  and  south.  They  are  darker  in  complexion  than  the 
Magyars,  but  well-formed  and  graceful.  This  race  is  distinguished  by 
■everal  names,  and  they  difler  in  their  several  dialects.  The  Germans 
Ibmi  no  inconsiderable  a  body  in  Hungary,  and  are  distinguished  as  Saxons 
ind  Suabians.  The  smaller  settlers  in  Hungary  are  the  Wallachians,  the 
Macedonians  or  New  Greeks;  some  French,  Italians,  and  numbers  of 
TarkSy  Jews,  and  Armenians.     The  Jews  alone,  number  about  190,000. 

The  people  are  divided  into  nobles,  citizens,  and  peasants.  The  nobles 
an  diTided  into  two  classes,  one  of  which,  the  **  Magnates,"  hear  titles 
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corresponding  to  those  of  the  Peers  in  England ;  while  the  other  cUst, 
comprising  the  great  body  of  the  nobles,  are  only   "  Eidelmen,*'   (idle 
men  t)  or  squires.     The  Magnates  have  personally  a  seat  and  vote  in  the 
Diet ;  and  in  this  respect  differ  from  the  Eidelmen,  who  are  entitled  to  ap- 
pear only  by  their  representatives.    The  higher  clergy  are  also  considered 
as  nobles.     The  nobility  alone  can  possess  the  free  lands  or  baronies,  and 
are  exempt  from  taxes,  tithes,  d&c. ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  bound 
to  perform  personal  military  service,  when  the  Diet  decrees  a  general  rising, 
or  **  insurrection,"  as  it  is  called.     The  estates  of  the  Magnates  are  entailed, 
and  descend  to  the  eldest  son,  with  few  exceptions ;  but,  generally,  the  es- 
tates of  the  inferior  nobles  are  divided  among  all  the  sons,  the  result  of 
which  is  to  produce  a  swarm  of  poor  nobles,  by  whom  the  country  is  lite- 
rally infested.     The  citizens  or  burghers  are  the  inhabitants  of  those  towns 
that  hold  directly   of  the  crown ;  and   their  privileges,   collectively,  are 
nearly  similar  to  those  of  the  nobility.     The  peasants  generally  are  ser&, 
(astricti  glebm :)  but  as  such  their  condition  is  modified,  and  they  may  of 
their  own  will  become  burghers,  and  are  allowed  to  sell  or  bequeath  their 
farms.     These  privileges  were  granted  by  Maria  Teresa ;  but  as  a  counter- 
poise, the  peasants  are  the  only  parties  who  pay  taxes,  tithes,  or  are  liable 
to  have  soldiers  quartered  on  them.     Indeed,  it  may  be  said,  that  they  alone 
bear  the  public  burdens  of  the  state.     They  are  also  incapable  c^  com- 
mencing suits  against  the  nobles  or  burghers.     Some  districts,  however,  have 
special  immunities  and  privileges ;  and  there  the  peasant  is  lord  of  the 
soil — his  deputies  sit  in  the  Diet ;  but  with  the  noble,  he  is  obliged  to  do 
personal  military  service,  and  also  to  bear  his  portion  of  the  public  bur- 
dens with  the  serfs.    This  class,  nevertheless,  is  the  most  pro^rous  and 
happy  of  the  Hungarian  peasantry. 

Four  Christian  sects  enioy  equal  civil  rights,  and  have  similar  legal  es- 
tablishments. These  are  tne  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  orthodox  Greek 
church,  and  the  Protestants  adhering  to  the  two  Confessions  of  Augsburg 
and  Geneva.  The  great  bulk  of  the  people,  however,  are  Roman  Catho- 
lics, who  are  divided  into  two  classes  :  one  of  which  uses  the  Latin  ritual, 
and  the  other  the  Greek,  from  which  circumstance  they  are  called  the 
United  Greeks,  (i.  e.  Greeks  in  union  with  the  Catholic  Church.)  The 
Latin  Catholics  amount  to  about  5,300,000,  and  the  United  Greeks  to 
650,000.  They  are  under  the  spiritual  superintendence  of  three  arch^ 
bishops  and  seventeen  bishops,  aided  by  6,345  priests.  The  Archbishop 
of  Gran  is  Primate  of  Hungary  ;  and  has  a  salary  variously  stated,  at  from 
<£60,000  to  <£  100,000  per  annum  !  The  other  two  archbishops  have  sala- 
ries little  inferior  in  amount ;  but  they  are  heavily  taxed  for  the  singular 
purposes  of  keeping  the  fortresses  of  Hungary  in  repair,  and  at  their  death 
the  king  appropriates  to  himself  the  greater  part  of  that  they  have  accumu- 
lated during  their  lives.  The  Orthodox  Greek  Church  numbers  about 
1,500,000  adherents ;  and  is  under  one  archbishop  and  seven  bishops,  with 
2,122  pastors,  and  2,781  lay  ecclesiastics,  a  species  of  monastic  order. 
The  Protestant  Reformed  Church,  on  the  Geneva  model,  includes  a  pecu- 
lation of  about  1,250,000,  almost  wholly  Magyars,  who  are  under  the  four 
superintendencies  of  Pesth,  Papa,  Miskolez,  and  Debreczin.  Under  these 
are  34  synods,  1,359  churches,  and  1,407  ministers.  The  Lutheran 
Church  consists  of  about  660,000  members,  under  four  bishops  or  superin- 
tendents, residing  at  Presburg,  Neusohl,  Oedenburg,  and  Teissholz. 
Under  these  are  35  consistories,  487  parish  churches,  and  518  ministers. 
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Bendes  these  there  are  a  few  Armenians  and  Mahometans.  The  Jews 
kare  342  sjnagogues,  each  with  one  rabbi.  Each  sect  has  its  universities^ 
Mleges,  and  scfamls ;  and  education  is  more  generally  diffused  than  in 
Boat  other  Enropean  nations ;  but  edacation  is  little  encouraged  among 
the  peasantry,  except  by  the  Protestants,  who  have  primary  schools  in  each 
of  their  parishes.  A  number  of  schools  and  gymnasia,  however,  are  main- 
tained by  the  state,  and  by  the  burghers  in  the  cities.  The  observatories 
of  Ofen  and  Erlau  are  very  respectable  institutions. 

The  government  is  a  feudal  sovereignty,  vested  in  a  hereditary  king  or 
queen,  and  a  Diet,  composed  of  the  magnates  and  ecclesiastics,  and  repre- 
leotatives  of  the  minor  nobility,  citizens  and  burghers.  The  crown  at 
present  belongs  to  Austria ;  but  in  case  of  a  failure  of  heirs  it  is  to  be 
disposed  of  by  the  Diet.  The  constitution  is  based  on  the  Golden  Bull  of 
King  Andreas  IL,  dated  1222,  which  secured  to  the  privileged  classes  their 
ancient  rights,  but  left  the  peasantry  in  a  state  of  servitude.  The  execu- 
tife  belongs  to  the  king.  He  is  the  source  of  all  titles  and  offices.  He 
receives  the  revenues  of  all  vacant  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  is  heir  to 
the  property  of  such  noble  families  as  become  extinct.  He  has  full  surveil- 
lance over  the  churches  and  schools.  The  king  must  be  of  the  Catholic 
religion ;  and  must,  within  six  months  afler  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
•wear  before  the  assembled  states  to  maintain  their  privileges,  to  leave  the 
crown  of  St.  Stephen  within  the  kingdom,  &c.  The  government  is  con- 
ducted directly  by  the  Palatine,  with  the  nominal  assistance  of  a  council 
appointed  by  the  king ;  but,  in  fact,  all  orders  on  important  matters  issue 
Cfom  the  imperial  government,  and  pass  through  the  Hungarian  State  Chan- 
teiT,  at  Vienna.  The  king,  at  the  present  period,  excepts  from  his  coronat  ion 
oath  one  of  its  important  clauses,  viz.  the  right  of  the  subjects  to  offer  re- 
sistance in  the  case  of  misgovernment  on  the  part  of  the  king ;  and  in 
1848  this  principle  was  virtually  abrogated,  by  the  emperor's  sending  into 
Hungary,  to  put  down  a  rising  which  his  own  tyranny  had  evoked,  a  large 
force  under  Prince  Jellachich. 

The  States  of  Hungary  consist  of: — 1.  The  prelates  of  the  Roman  and 
Oreek  churches.  2.  The  temporal  barons  and  magnates,  the  high  bailiffs 
of  the  provinces,  and  the  Counts  and  independent  noble  proprietors  of  es- 
tates. 3.  The  Nobility  or  Knights,  who  do  not  attend  personally,  but 
dioose  two  deputies  for  each  county ;  and  4.  The  Deputies  of  the  royal 
towns.  The  purposes  for  which  the  states  assemble  are  : — the  coronation 
of  a  kinff,  the  election  of  a  Palatine,  the  admission  to  or  exclusion  of  no- 
bles or  cities  from  their  rank,  the  granting  of  subsidies  and  the  imposition 
of  taxes,  and  the  framing  of  new  laws,  or  rather  the  giving  their  assent  to 
nch  laws  as  the  king  may  enact.  By  the  constitution,  the  states  ought  to 
be  convened  every  tluree  (or  five)  years  at  least,  or  oftcner  if  circumstances 
require  it ;  but  of  these  circumstances  the  king  alone  is  the  judge.  The 
Diet  does  not  assemble  in  regular  session,  but  remains  sitting  till  all  the 
business  is  finished ;  so  that  a  ne^  election  takes  place  for  every  Diet. 
The  states  meet  in  two  chambers,  or  '*  Tables."  The  Magnates'  Table, 
consisting  of  the  1st  and  2d  classes;  and  the  States'  Table,  consisting  of 
the  3d  and  4th  classes,  as  above.  The  deputies  of  the  towns  have  only  the  right 
of  speaking,  having  been  deprived  of  the  right  of  voting  by  the  nobles,  on  ac- 
eoont  of  their  subserviency  to  the  king.  But  though  the  States  meet  in 
two  chambers,  they  vote  in  four  bodies,  and  the  absolute  majority  of  those 
present  determine  each  question  in  that  body.  If  the  king  and  three  ot 
these  bodies  concur^  the  project  becomes  a  law.    Each  of  the  52  counties 
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{varmegye)  has  also  a  Diet,  in  which  its  own  affairs  are  discassed  and  regu- 
lated, and  to  which  appeals  may  be  made  from  the  baronial  courts.  When 
the  General  Diet  is  to  be  asserobMi  the  summons  of  the  king  states  thi 
purposes  for  which  it  is  to  meet  to  the  sub-Diets ;  and  thus  these  local  legi»> 
latures  have  an  opportunity  of  discussing  the  matters  beforehand,  ana  of 
instructing  their  deputies  how  to  vote ;  and  these  are,  properly  speaking, 
only  delegates  sent  to  express  the  opinion  of  their  constituents.  No  pro- 
ject of  a  new  law  originates  with  any  of  the  states ;  and,  in  fact,  by  the 
general  and  tacit  consent  of  all  parties,  the  General  Diet  used  to  be  assem- 
bled as  seldom  as  possible.  During  Maria  Teresa's  long  reign  of  forty 
years,  it  was  called  only  twice ;  Joseph  II.  never  summoned  a  Diet  at  all, 
but  ruled  as  absolute  king ;  and  during  the  present  century  there  was  no 
meeting  of  the  Diet  until  1825 ;  but  it  has  assembled  regularly  since,  and 
has  assumed  that  important  station  in  the  government  the  people's  repr^ 
sentatives  ought  of  right  to  do. 

In  revenues,  as  in  all  other  branches  of  government,  Hungary  is  a  totally 
distinct  kingdom,  and  partakes  in  no  way  of  the  general  taxation  of  the 
empire.  The  Diet  furnishes  an  army  of  64,000  men,  and  grants  for  its 
support  the  fixed  sum  of  5,000,000  florins,  which  is  raised  by  a  sort  of  land 
tax  on  the  peasant  cultivators.  To  this  sum  may  be  added  about  160,000 
florins  as  a  toleration  tax  from  the  Jews ;  about  150,000  florins  paid  from 
the  Episcopal  benefices  for  the  support  of  fortifications,  and  16,000  florins 
levied  on  the  Zips  towns.  These  form  the  whole  amount  of  direct  taxes, 
and  are  raised  in  the  several  counties  by  their  own  oflicers  and  transmitted 
to  the  royal  receivers.  Besides  these,  however,  Hungary  furnishes  some 
portion  of  the  indirect  imperial  revenues,  under  the  heads  of  customs, 
stamps,  lotteries,  d&c. ;  but  upon  the  whole,  her  fiscal  contributions,  con- 
siderejd  in  reference  to  her  numerical  population,  are  very  far  below  that  of 
the  German  and  Italian  provinces.  Of  the  amount  of  local  taxation  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain  any  account. 

Productive  industry  in  Hungary,  in  all  its  departments,  is  in  a  very  primitive 
state.  Agriculture  is  not  known  as  a  science,  and  all  farming  implements 
are  rude  and  uncouth.  Rotation  of  crops  is  never  thought  of.  Barley  is 
rarely  found  in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  green  crops,  except  amongst 
a  few  agriculturists  who  have  adopted  a  better  system,  are  completely 
neglected.  The  manufactures  are  alike  in  an  infant  state.  The  principal 
staples  manufactured  are  coarse  cloths,  wood-ware  for  furniture,  musical  in- 
struments and  toys.  The  spinning  of  flax  is  a  domestic  manufacture,  carried 
on  in  the  family  of  almost  every  peasant  There  are  also  several  woollen 
factories,  but  these  produce  only  coarse  cloths,  unsuited  for  ought  except 
peasants'  wear.  The  manufactures  of  hardware,  and  especially  steel  goods, 
are  excellent  in  quality  but  clumsy  in  form.  Other  manufactures  have  an 
existence,  and  that  is  all  that  can  be  said.  Hungary  in  fact  is  not  a  manu- 
facturing country.  Of  its  mines  we  have  spoken  before.  Linseed  oil, 
turpentine,  corn-spirits,  cordials,  Hungary  balsam,  refined  saltpetre  and 
pearl  ashes,  are  the  other  principal  products  of  Hungarian  industry. 

Hungary  has  only  one  port :  that  of  Fiume,  and,  as  a  consequence,  much  of 
its  foreign  commerce  must  be  carried  on  through  other  states.  Austria,  thai 
derives  little  revenue  otherwise  from  this  country,  has  surrounded  it  with  a 
cordon  of  custom  houses,  where  duties  are  collected  on  every  article  that 
passes.  This  and  the  high  rate  of  land  carriage,  conspire  to  depress  Hun- 
garian commerce  and  obstruct  its  foreign  trade.    The  principal  foreign  trade 
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II  with  Poland,  Silesia  and  the  north  of  Italy.  The  port  of  Fiume  is  the  only 
ovtlet  for  more  distant  countries.  The  introduction,  however,  of  steam 
aBTiffaiion  on  the  Danube  has  made  that  river  available  ;  but  physical  and 
paBUcd  hindrances  to  this  outlet  have  yet  to  be  removed  before  this  country 
can  be  much  benefited  by  it.  Hungary  abounds  in  exportable  natural  pro- 
daetions,  while  on  the  contrary  it  is  in  want  of  every  article  of  manufactur- 
ing indastry. 

The  inland  trade  is  more  important,  and  has  its  centre  at  Pesth,  which 
haa  four  great  annual  fairs.  From  this  centre  the  trade  diverges  into  four 
great  branches,  viz  :  towards  Galicia,  Austrian  Germany,  Transylvania  and 
Uie  Turkish  dominions.  In  all  the  great  towns  along  the  lines  annual  fairs 
ire  held,  which  are  frequented  by  vast  numbers  of  persons  from  the  adjoin- 
ing countries.  And  there  are  besides  in  Hungary  1,600  places  where 
innual  fairs  of  minor  importance  are  held.  Though  the  roads  are  bad,  yet 
great  facilities  to  trade  are  afforded  by  the  rivers,  several  of  which  are  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  considerable  burden.  The  principal  articles  exported 
are  the  products  of  the  soil  and  live  cattle ;  various  minerals,  d&c.  The 
imports  consist  of  colonial  produce,  linen,  cotton  and  woollen  articles  for 
clothing,  and  a  few  foreign  luxuries.  The  greater  part  of  the  trade  is 
carried  on  through  the  Jews,  who,  from  their  command  of  ready  money  in  a 
country  where  that  commodity  is  scarce,  enjoy  peculiar  facilities. 

The  Kingdom  of  Hungary  is  divided  into  four  great  provinces  or  circles, 
and  two  independent  circles,  all  of  which  are  subdivided  into  "  varmegye" 
{gespans.  Germ,)  or  counties.  It  also  includes  five  districts  with  peculiar 
lirivileges. 

Circlet.  Names  of  Counties. 

CiaCLC  OH  THIS  8iD£  or  THK  Danubb Posth ;  Bacs;  Neosrad;  Sohl;  Honth;  Gran 

Bare;  Neutra;   Presburg;   Trontaiii;  Thur 

otz;  Arva,  and  Liptau 13' 

CiBCLi  BBTOiiD  THK  Danubk Wieselbur^ ;     Oedenbarg ;     Raab  ;     Komom ; 

Stuhlweisscnburg ;    Veszprim ;    Eiseiibiirg  ; 

Salad;  Schumeg;  Tolua,  and  Baranya...ll 
CiacLB  OH  THIS  BIDS  OF  THK Thiiss Zips;  Gocmoer;  Hevcsch;  Borftchod;  Tonia; 

Aba-i:yvar ;    Sarosch ;     Zcmpliu ;    Unghvar, 

and  Bercgh 10 

OlBCLB  BiTOND  TBB  Thbxss .*.... MarmaruscTi ;  Ugotsch ;  Szathmar :  SzaboltBch; 

Bihar;  Bokescn;  Csongrad ;  Csanad  ;  Krasso; 

Temesch,  and  Toronthall 11 

KiBODOM  OP  8cL4VOiriA. Veroecze ;  Possega,  and  Synnion 3 

KuoDOM  OF  Cboatii. A  gram ;  Waraadin,  and  Krenz 3 

DiBTRiCTB  WITH  PBCUUAR  PRXViLXOEs Hungarian  shore;  Jazygre  ;  (Jaszag;)  Little 

Kumania;    Great  Kuinania,  and    Hayduck 

Territory. 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  the  capital  or  chief  town  of  each  of  these 
coanties  is  generally  of  the  same  name.  We  will  now  proceed  to  describe 
a  few  of  the  most  remarkable. 

Buda  (called  by  the  Germans  "  Ofen"  (Oven,)  in  allusion  to  the  tempe- 
rature of  its  mineral  waters,)  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube,  near  the  centre  of  the  kingdom.  As  a  town  it  has  little  to 
recommend  it,  but  an  imposing  appearance  from  the  river,  being  built  partly 
at  the  base  and  partly  along  the  ascent  of  a  range  of  low  but  picturesque 
hills,  which  open  into  a  sort  of  glen.  It  contains  the  Palatine's  palace, 
the  arsenal,  the  palaces  of  several  magnates,  and  the  observatory  of  the 
aniversity  of  Pesth  built  upon  the  Biocksberg.  The  town  is  commanded 
ind  overlooked  by  the  castle,  a  grave,  stern  and  feudal-looking  pile,  in 
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which  is  deposited  the  palladium  of  Hungary,  the  crown  consecrated  bj 
Pope  Sylvester,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  King  8t.  Stephen,  A.  D.  lOOQl 
Buda  communicates  by  a  bridge  of  boats  with  Pesth,  an  elegant  modern- 
town,  in  a  low  sandy  plain,  built  on  a  regular  plan  with  every  attention  to 
architectural  propriety,  and  containing  wide,  clean,  well  paved  streets, 
shops  amply  furnished  with  goods,  many  handsome  public  edifices,  and  a 
fine  quay,  which  extends  for  a  mile  along  the  Danube.  The  bridge  of  boats 
is  about  to  be  superseded  by  a  grand  suspension  bridge,  the  estimated  cost 
of  which  is  $2,500,000.  Pesth  is  a  fashionable  resort  of  the  Magyar  no- 
bility, and  it  is  evidently  the  wish  of  the  nation  to  make  it  their  capital  and 
to  support  it  as  such.  Pesth  is  also  the  centre  of  the  inland  trade  of  Hun- 
gary. The  great  plain  around  the  city  bears  the  name  of  Rakos-mezo,  or 
the  Field  of  Rakos,  and  is  celebrated  in  Hungarian  history  as  the  scene  of 
many  of  those  wild  Diets,  where  all  the  nobles  used  to  assemble  in  council, 
armed  and  mounted  as  for  war,  which,  indeed,  was  not  unfrequently  the 
termination  of  their  discussions.  The  population  of  both  towns  is  about 
1'30,000.  At  a  distance  of  four  miles  from  Buda  is  Alt^Buda,  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Aquincum,  where  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  held  his  court 

Presburgf  (Posony,  Hung — Bespurek,  8ciav,)  is  a  pretty  town,  with  an 
air  of  much  cleanliness  and  comfort,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube, 
35  miles  east  of  Vienna.  It  was  for  a  long  time  the  capital  of  Hungary, 
and  is  overlooked  by  the  royal  castle  of  the  Hungarian  kings,  boldly  situated 
on  the  last  peak  of  the  lower  Carpathians.  Since  1784  it  has  ceased  to  be 
the  capital,  but  the  Diet  still  assembles  there,  and  the  solemn  inauguration  or 
coronation  of  the  king  takes  place  upon  a  hill  in  the  neighborhood.  It 
possesses  an  academy  or  minor  university,  and  several  other  institutions; 
has  a  bridge  of  boats,  330  paces  long,  across  the  Danube,  leading  to  some 
fine  and  shady  public  promenades ;  and,  though  much  deserted  and  falling  to 
decay,  it  still  contains  about  45,000  inhabitants.  A  few  miles  up  the  river 
lies  the  village  of  Theben,  the  holiday  resort  of  the  citizens. 

The  estates  of  the  Esterhazy  family  are,  perhaps,  the  best  examples  we 
could  present,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  wealth  possessed  by  some  of  the  Hun* 
garian  nobles.  Their  possessions  about  the  Neuseidler-See  were  first  granted 
to  them  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  in  1622,  for  the  services  rendered 
by  the  Count  Nicolaus  Esterhazy,  which  were  greatly  instrumental  in  securing 
the  Austrian  family  on  the  throne.  These  estates  are  said  to  equal  the 
Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg  in  size,  and  to  contain  130  village.%  40  towns,  and 
34  castles,  and  the  annual  revenue  amounts  to  about  $750,000,  and  is 
capable  of  considerable  increase.  The  present  prince  is  the  largest  sheep- 
owner  in  Hungary.  His  flock  of  merinoes  is  always  kept  up  to  the  number 
of  2.50,000,  with  a  shepherd  for  every  one  hundred.  The  prince  has  long 
resided  in  London  as  Austrian  ambassador  to  her  Britannic  Majesty. 

Eszekf  the  seat  of  the  tribunal  of  appeal  for  the  three  counties  of  Scla- 
vonia,  is  of  importance  also  for  its  commerce,  and  still  more  for  its  fortifica- 
tions, and  immense  barracks  and  casemates,  said  to  be  capable  of  con- 
taining 3,000  men.     Population,  10,000. 

Agram,  or  Zagrab,  consists  of  three  towns,  situated  on  the  amphitheatric 
slope  of  a  range  of  well-wooded  hills,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  Ban,  or 
Viceroy  of  Croatia.  It  has  a  number  of  public  buildings,  d&c.  Population, 
17,000. 

Ftume,  the  capital  of  the  Hungarian  Littoral,  is  a  small  picturesque 
seaport  town.  The  new  part  of  the  town  is  built  with  considerable  elegance, 
and  contains  several  fine  buildings.     Fiume  is  a  fine  port,  and  has  several 
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ares,  but  its  commerce  is  very  insignificant,  bein^  confined  almost 
Ij  to  ragSy  staves,  corn,  and  tobacco.  It  is  connected  with  Karl- 
Croatia,  bj  the  Louisenstrasse,  or  Via  Ludovica,  a  superb  road  89 
g,  passing  over  mountains  and  ravines,  and  formed  by  a  joint-stock 
of  five  individuals,  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,000,000.  The  neighbor- 
'iume  is  delightful.  Overhanging  the  town  are  the  remains  of  an 
lastle^  and  near  it  is  the  spot,  marked  by  a  column,  where  the  hofy 
Lorreito,  borne  hither  by  angels  jrom  Nazareth^  remained  for  three 
i  seven  months  !  It  is  still  a  great  resort  of  deluded  pilgrims. 
and  Porto  Re  may  be  considered  as  appendages  to  Fiume,  from 
e  former  is  distant  about  five  miles,  and  the  latter  two  or  three  more 
•uth-east.  Buccari  is  an  oval,  land-locked  basin,  surrounded  by 
lu  hills,  with  a  depth  of  20  to  24  fathoms  in  the  middle,  and  12  at 
ace,  which  faces  S.  S.  W.  On  its  eastern  side,  at  a  few  yards 
om  the  shore,  fountains  of  fresh  water  bubble  up  with  great  force, 
a  series  of  little  fresh-water  whirlpools  in  the  midst  of  the  salt-water, 
e  is  also  a  land-locked  basin,  with  a  depth  of  14  fathoms  at  its 
Qtrance,  which  faces  west,  and  is  only  half  a  mile  from  the  entrance 
ri.  It  affords  a  perfect  shelter  from  every  wind.  The  Hungarians 
roog  desire  to  make  it  their  national  naval  arsenal,  but  it  is  too 
sach  a  purpose,  and  is  absolutely  without  fresh-water. 

f  agyars  made  their  first  appearance  in  Hungary  A.  D.  894,  under 
oamed  Almus ;  and  by  the  year  900,  the  people  who  then  possessed 
sztirpated  or  subdued  by  him  or  his  son  Arphad.  This  chief  and 
ndants  assumed  the  title  of  duke,  and  in  the  year  973  Duke  Geysa, 
\  thousands  of  his  chief  people,  embraced  the  Christian  faith.  Waik, 
if  Geysa,  assumed  at  his  baptism  the  name  of  Stephen,  and  for  his 
a  converting  his  subjects,  and  extirpating  heathenism,  was  canonized 
death.  He  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Pope,  Sylvester  II.,  from  whom 
led  a  crown,  the  one  so  carefully  preserved,  with  the  royal  title ; 
commenced  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary,  in  A.  D.  1000.  Stephen 
numerous  churches,  convents,  and  schools.  He  is  said  likewise  to 
en  the  Magyars  a  political  constitution,  but  his  laws  are  all  lost  or 
u  The  crown  remained  with  the  family  of  Arphad  till  the  14th 
At  length,  in  1527,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  of  Austria,  was 
[ing,  and  his  descendants  have  possessed  the  kingdom  ever  since. 

8TLTANIA,  (Siebenbergen,  Germ — Erdely-Orszag,  Magyar,)  lies 
onth-east  of  Hungary,  adjoining  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  and  has 
exceeding  20,000  square  miles.  Its  surface  is  very  diversified, 
ig  alternately  of  mountains  and  valleys,  intermixed  with  nmnerous 
Is.  The  climate  is  unstable,  and  the  seasons  extreme.  The  soil 
ally  poor,  badly  cultivated,  but  it  is  well  watered  and  finely  adapted 
lultivation  of  the  vine.  The  forests  arc  very  extensive,  and  occupy 
an  one-third  part  of  the  country.  Minerals  are  abundant,  and  as 
in  character.  The  gold  mines  are  in  the  south-west,  and  are 
irly  interesting  as  being  the  richest  in  tellurium  of  any  in  Europe. 
leople  consist  of  four  principal  races,  besides  Jews,  Gipsies,  Greeks, 
{arians.  These  are  the  Magyars,  in  the  north-west ;  Szeklers,  (Sicu- 
ing  the  eastern  frontier ;  Sachscns,  in  the  south  ;  and  Wallacks 
lachians,  who,  though  they  form  one-half  the  population,  have  no 
otment  of  territory,  but  are  most  numerous  in  the  central  and  eastern 
.     The  first  three  races  only  are  represented  in  the  Diet     Transyl- 
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▼ania  has  four  established  religions,  but  the  prerailing  one  is  that  of  the 
Greek  Church,  the  tenets  of  which  are  professed  by  three-fourths  of  the 
population,  while  the  Protestants  amount  to  only  400,000,  and  the  Catholics 
to  half  that  number.  It  is  only  among  the  mountains  of  Szeklerland  that 
Unitarianism  prevails ;  their  total  number  in  Transylvania  is  reckoned  at 
47,000.  The  political  constitution  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Hungary,  but 
the  emperor  may  be  said  to  wield  in  this  country  more  absolute  power  than 
in  any  other  portion  of  his  dominions.  The  annual  revenue  is  estimated 
at  about  $2,500,000 ;  the  produce  of  the  gold  mines  at  2,500  marcs,  equal 
to  9450,000,  and  of  the  silver  mines  at  5,000  marcs,  or  $60,000. 

Transylvania  contains  twenty-five  sedes  or  counties,  and  four  districts, 
arranged  into  three  general  divisions,  namely : 

Maotarland,  (Magyarok-resze,)  divided  into  11  counties  and  2  difltricts. 
Szeklerland,  (Szokelyek-resze,)  "5  ««        -      «• 

Sachsenland,  (Szaszok-resze,)  "9  2      " 

Klausenburg,  (Koloswar,  Magy — KIus,  Wall,)  situated  near  a  gorge  of 
the  Little  Szamos  river,  is  a  small  city,  but  of  some  importance  as  the  seat 
of  the  general  government  of  Transylvania,  and  of  the  Magyar  portion  of 
Transylvanians.  It  contains  several  colleges  and  a  Catholic  lyceum. 
Population,  21,000.  Szamos-USvar  is  inhabited  by  Armenians,  from 
which  circumstance  it  has  obtained  its  German  name  of  Armenienstadt ; 
and  Maros-Ujvar  is  noted  for  its  salt  mines,  the  most  extensive  in  the  country. 
In  the  district  around  Kctrlsburg  are  the  richest  gold  mines  of  the  empire. 

MaroS'Vasarhely,  (Neumarkt,)  is  the  capital  of  the  Szeklerland,  and  seat 
of  the  highest  legal  tribunal  of  Transylvania.  It  is  noted  chiefly  for  its  fine 
library.     Population,  10,000. 

Hermannstadt  is  the  chief  town  of  the  Sachsenland,  and  in  a  financial 
point  of  view  of  all  Transylvania,  and  the  head  quarters  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Transylvanian  portion  of  the  Military  Frontier.  It  is  also 
the  see  of  the  Greek  bishop,  and  contains  many  fine  buildings,  devoted  to 
scientific  and  literary  purposes.  Its  overland  trade  was,  until  of  late  years, 
very  extensive.  Population,  18,000.  Kronstadt,  in  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  country,  is  the  largest,  most  populous,  and  most  industrious  town  in 
Transylvania.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Chamber  of  Commerce,  composed  of  the 
wealthiest  Greek  merchants.  Its  inhabitants  number  36,000.  To  the 
south  by  east  of  Hermannstadt  is  the  mountain  pass  of  Rotherthurm,  (Red- 
tower,)  through  which  the  river  Aluta  rushes  down  to  the  plains  of  Walla- 
chia,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  valleys  connecting  Transylvania 
with  that  country. 

THE  MILITARY  FRONTIER. 

The  Military  Frontier  is  a  long  and  narrow  tract  of  country,  extending 
from  the  Bukowine,  in  the  east,  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  on  the  west 
When  the  successes  of  Prince  Eugene  had  obliged  the  Turks  to  cede  the 
country  to  Austria,  a  constitution  adapted  to  a  frontier  country  was  framed 
for  it,  and  has  ever  since  continued  in  force.  The  inhabitants,  instead  of 
paying  taxes,  are  obliged  to  give  personal  service  in  the  field.  Every  man 
is  liable  to  military  duty,  and  has  assigned  to  him  a  certain  portion  of 
land,  which  is  cultivated  by  his  family,  but  the  ground  belongs  to  the 
government,  and  the  occupants  are  merely  tenants  m  common.  They  form 
in  short  a  great  military  colony,  and  are  governed  by  military  officers.  The 
whole  is  under  a  Commander-in-chief,  whose  head-quarters  are  at  the  fortress 
of  Peterwaradein ;  but  the  fortresses  and  castles  along  the  frontier,  such  as 
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Peterwaradein,  Hermannstadt,  Seralin,  Brodt,  Gradisca,  &c.  are  garrisoned 
bj  imperial  troops,  each  with  a  diRtinct  commandant  and  peculiar  jurisdic- 
txotk 

'  The  government  is  divided  into  counties,  each  of  which  is  required,  even 
m  time  of  peace,  to  keep  under  arms  two  batallions  of  1,200  men,  while  in 
time  of  war  the  levy  is  increased  to  four  battalions,  and  in  case  of  emergency 
the  emperor  has  the  right  to  order  out  the  whole  male  population.  If  these 
troops  are  marched  off  to  Italy,  or  elsewhere,  the  old  men  and  boys  perform 
the  frontier  duty.  Every  man  in  his  turn  is  obliged  to  take  the  out-post 
upon  the  frontier,  along  the  military  cordon,  established  to  protect  the 
country  against  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Turks,  and  the  entrance  of 
peraons  8uq>ected  of  the  plague.  Along  the  whole  line  guard-houses  huve 
been  built,  sufficiently  near  to  communicate  with  each  other,  and  when  a 
river  intervenes  they  are  built  on  pontoons.  Each  guard-house  is  large  enough 
to  domicile  twelve  men,  who  keep  a  sharp  lookout  during  the  day  from  its  top, 
and  at  night  push  forward  their  sentries,  and  so  dispose  them  that  each  shall 
be  within  easy  hail  of  those  to  the  right  and  left.  Behind  this  chain  are 
the  guard-houses  of  the  officers,  furnished  with  bells  and  other  means  oi 
alarm,  whereby,  in  case  of  extreme  danger,  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
line  might  be  under  arms  in  less  than  four  hours.  No  traveller  can  pass 
the  line  without  presenting  himself  at  the  nearest  station.  The  consequence 
of  this  extreme  vigilance  is  that  no  commercial  intercourse  takes  place 
between  Austria  and  Turkey,  but  at  certain  points  fixed  upon  for  the 
porpose;  and  that  snmgglers  and  plague  infected  persons  can  only  pass  by 
eluding  the  notice  of  the  guards  or  forcing  the  sentries. 

The  government  is  divided  into  four  generalates,  viz. : — 1.  The  '*  United 
Generalate  of  Karlstadt-Warasdin,  and  the  Bannat  of  Croatia,"  divided  into 
eight  regiments,  and  including  the  towns  of  Agram,  Segnaor,  Zcng,  Carlo- 
pago,  Belavar,  Plasky,  Petrinia,  and  Hoetainizea; — 2.  The  **  Generalate  of 
Sdavonia,"  divided  into  three  regiments,  and  one  batallion  of  "Tschaikistes," 
and  including  the  towns  of  Peterwaradein,  Semlin,  KarlowitZy  Brodt,  Old 
CfraeUsca,  New  Gradisca,  Tittel; — 3.  The  *'  Generalate  of  the  Baiinat  of 
Temeswar,"  divided  into  two  regiments,  and  including  the  towns  of  Ttmcn' 
war,  Pancsova,  Ketransebes,  XVeisskirchen^  and  Mehadia; — and  4.  The 
"Generalate  of  Transylvania,"  divided  into  five  regiments,  and  including 
the  towns  q{ Hermannstadt ^  Kesdi'Vasarhely ^  Spc. 

Peierwaradein,  the  capital,  is  a  strong  fortress,  built  on  an  isolated  hill, 
CD  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube,  170  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Buda.  It  is  a  most 
ibrmidable  military  position,  its  batteries  sweeping  every  approach  by  land 
and  water,  and  is  so  extensive  as  to  be  capable  of  receiving  a  garrison  of 
10,000  men.  It  communicates  with  Neusatz,  on  the  opposite  bank,  by  a 
bridge  of  boats,  and  both  towns  contain  together  20,000  inhabitants.  Sftnlin 
occupies  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Danube  and  the  Save,  and 
bone  of  those  localities  which  nature  herself  has  marked  out  for  a  town.  It 
is  a  mean  and  dirty  looking  place,  however,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  marsh. 
It  is  no  longer  fortified,  but  contains  a  quarantine  establishment,  as  a 
protection  from  the  plague.  The  increase  of  steam  navigation  on  both  the 
rivers,  will,  in  all  probability,  soon  make  Semlin  one  of  the  principal  com- 
mercial towns  of  Hungary.  Karlowitz,  7  or  8  miles  south  of  Peterwaradein, 
is  a  considerable  town  of  6,000  inhabitants.  Tittel,  on  the  Theiss,  not  far 
from  its  confluence  with  the  Danube,  has  several  ship-yards,  and  was  for 
merly  a  Roman  station.  Orsova,  on  the  border  of  Wallachia,  is  a  steam 
boat  and  quarantine  station  at  the  head  of  the  navigable  channel  of  the 
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Danube.  Mehadia  has  mineral  springs.  Pmusava^  oq  the  left  bank  of 
the  Danube,  not  far  from  Semi  in,  is  a  consider^e  trading  town  of  9,000 
inhabitants.  Karansebes  is  a  small  market  town,  to  the  east  of  which  is 
the  '*  Irongate  Pass"  into  Transylvania,  and  through  which  a  Roman 
military  road  formerly  led  into  Dacia.  Ruskburg,  7  miles  north  of  the 
pass,  is  the  seat  of  a  great  iron  foundry  and  of  rich  mines  of  silver,  lead  and 
copper,  which  have  been  recently  discovered.  Brodi  is  on  the  Save. 
New-Oradisea  is  a  tovirn  of  3,000  inhabitants,  in  an  extremely  picturesque 
situation,  within  a  mile  of  the  frontier. 

DALMATIA. 

The  KiNonoM  op  Dalmatia  consists  of  a  long  narrow  tract  of  moontaiB* 
ous  country  and  a  number  of  large  islands  along  the  north-eastern  coast  of 
the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  forests,  and  there  are 
also  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys.  The  agricultural  products,  maize,  vines, 
olives  and  silks,  are  proofs  of  a  genial  climate.  The  country  is  rich  in  iroa 
mines  and  marble  quarries,  but  as  yet  they  have  been  little  wrought  No 
part  of  Europe  abounds  more  in  good  harbors.  The  Kingdom  is  divided 
into  four  circles. 

OireUs.  Townt.  lilamdM. 

ZiRA Zara,  Nona,  &c Arbe,  Pago,  Grotsa,  Ooronata,  Mortero,  Zori. 

SpAr.ATRo Spalatro,  Trau,  Sic Baa,  Brazza,  Lenna,  Liisa.  Solta,  Toroola. 

Raousa Ragiua,  Stagno,  &c Curzola,  Mdeda,*  Lagofta,  Gtapana,  MezaOb 

Cattaro Cattaro,  Peraito,  &c 

Zara,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  is  situated  on  a  strait  formed  by  the 
island  Ugliano  and  the  mainland.  It  is  important  for  its  industry,  commerce, 
fortifications  and  harbor.  It  possesses  a  central  seminary  for  the  ecclesias- 
tics of  Dalmatia,  a  lyceum,  a  gymnasium,  a  college,  a  school  of  midwifery, 
and  aboQt  5,000  inhabitants.  Sabenico  is  a  small  seaport  with  extensive  fish- 
eries, and  is  noted  from  several  grand  buildings  and  its  ancient  civilization. 

Spalatro  is  the  most  populous  and  commercial  town  in  Dalmatia,  and  has 
a  good  harbor.  Population,  8,000.  The  circuit  of  the  town  corresponds 
with  the  walls  of  the  palace  built  by  the  Emperor  Dioclesian,  when  he  took 
up  his  residence  afler  his  abdication,  at  Salona,  the  ruins  of  which  are  close 
by  Spalatro.  A  museum  has  been  formed  in  which  to  preserve  the  antiquities 
dug  up  from  the  ruins.  The  fort  of  Clyssa  defends  the  passage  of  the 
mountains  and  forms  the  principal  land  defence  of  this  town,  which  b  the 
entrepdt  of  the  trade  between  Bosnia  and  Dalmatia. 

Ragusa,  (Dubrownik,)  lately  the  capital  of  a  democratic  republic,  is  a 
seaport  town  in  the  Adriatic.  It  has  considerable  trade,  and  a  populatioo 
of  6,000  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  employed  in  shipbuilding  and  soap 
works.  In  its  neighborhood  is  the  fine  harbor  of  Gravosa,  surrounded  with 
villages  and  the  villas  of  the  rich  merchants  of  Ragusa.  Cattaro,  with 
3,000  inhabitants,  has  a  fine  natural  harbor  and  is  well  fortified.  It  enjoys 
considerable  maritime  trade,  and  is  noted  in  the  history  of  the  French 
Empire  as  the  "  Bocche  de  Cattaro." 

Dalmatia  formed,  from  the  commencement  of  the  12th  century  down  to 
1419,  a  portion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary.  It  now  passed  under  the 
sway  of  the  Venetians.  During  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  this  country 
was  the  seat  of  constant  warfare  between  the  Turks  and  Venetians,  antil  it 


*  MeUda  it  br  toma  antiqaarianf  believed  to  be  the  MelUa  of  St.  Paal.    It  it  noted  for  ill 
pncipioea  and  fennels,  from  whiohaounda  proceed  that  somethnes  abnn  ths  inhahitaofti 
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m  ftidly  conquered  by  the  former,  who  held  it  till  1797,  when  it  was 
leded  to  Austria.  In  1805  Austria  gave  up  Dalmatia  to  the  French,  who 
Beoqiorated  it  into  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  Napoleon  made  it  a  duchy,  and 
ooAnred  the  title  of  Duke  of  Dalmatia  on  Marshal  Soult.  On  the  down- 
iD  of  Napoleon  it  reverted  to  Austria. 

CRACOW. 

This  last  remnant  of  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Poland,  as  before  stated, 
Its  at  length  been  seized  upon  by  Austria,  but  whether  it  has  been  annexed 
9  Galicia  or  still  remains  a  separate  territory,  is  not  well  understood.  The 
ity  of  C^aeaw  is  situated  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Vistula,  in  a  beautiful  valley. 
t  has  a  number  of  fine  buildings,  but  the  streets  are  narrow,  irregular  and 
tt-paved.  Its  cathedral,  regarded  as  the  finest  and  most  interesting  church 
f  Poland,  contains  the  tombs  of  the  kings  and  great  statesmen  of  the  king- 
om,  ftxNn  Boleslaus  the  Frisian,  and  Casimir  the  Just,  to  Joseph  Poniatow- 
ki  and  Thaddeus  Kosciusko.  The  ancient  royal  castle  was  for  some  time 
ceapied  as  barracks,  and  is  now  possessed  in  part  by  a  benevolent  society  ; 
nd  the  bishop's  palace  is  at  the  present  the  finest  in  the  city.  The  univer- 
itj  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Europe,  and  possesses  a  rich  library  and 
ocanic  garden.  Population  about  25,000.  Cracow  communicates  with  its 
ibarb  Podgorza,  in  Galicia,  by  a  bridge  across  the  Vistula. 

As  a  republic,  Cracow  was  governed  by  a  senate  of  twelve  members,  with 
president  elected  every  two  years,  and  a  legislature  or  assembly  of  deputies 
iKisen  by  the  communes.  The  former  exercised  the  executive  power. 
rhe  area  of  the  territory  of  Cracow  is  493  square  miles,  and  its  population 
boat  120,000.  The  inhabitants  have  always  been  jealous  of  their  liberties, 
sd  it  was  owing  to  their  abetting  sedition  among  their  brethren  of  Galicia, 
bat  their  guaranteed  independence  was  seized  upon  in  1846. 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  PRUSSIA. 

This  kingdom,  lying  between  49^  and  56P  north  latitude,  and  69  and 
8^  east  longitude,  consists  of  several  detached  portions,  separated  at  wide 
itervals  by  other  states.  No  exact  estimate  can  be  formed  of  its  length 
nd  breadth ;  but  a  line  drawn  between  the  eastern  and  western  extremities, 
leasures  about  700  miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth  measures  420  miles,  in 
diich  limits  is  comprised  an  area  of  107,855  square  miles.  The  bounda- 
isi  are : — ^the  Baltic  Sea,  Mechlenburg  and  Hanover,  on  the  north  ;  Rus- 
ia  OQ  the  east ;  the  Austrian  Empire,  the  Saxon  States,  the  Hessian  States, 
hf  aria  and  France,  on  the  south ;  and  France,  Belgium  and  Holland,  on 

The  German  portion  of  Prussia  having  been  already  described,  it  is  un- 
lecessary  to  repeat  what  has  been  stated  in  respect  to  the  general  aspect  of 
hat  division  of  the  country.  The  western,  or  detached  portion,  extends  along 
loth  sides  of  the  Lower  Rhine  ;  the  eastern  portion  comprises  a  portion  of  that 
rait  plain  which  extends  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Ural  Mountains.  There 
ire,  however,  considerable  inequalities  in  the  soil  and  surface.  The  greater 
wrt  of  the  soil  ia  sandy,  generally  level,  and  often  covered  with  heaths ; 
uid  there  are  many  sandy  plains,  which,  on  account  of  the  expense  it 
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woaid  enuil  in  brinz  the  .-a  into  cultiraiioo,  mast  forerer  lie  profitlev  to 
zzTiciAirt.  ILiit  Pru«^ia  a':^^od<  with  lakes  and  morasses,  and  nevlj 
''in^fyjnh  of  the  wb-^ie  surfice  of  the  coontrj  is  still  corered  bj  forests. 
Ozk.j  r^miTi  >->nioQ«  neu  me  rirer«  and  other  peculiar  situations,  can  be 
C'.ri-i'frrr.i  I*  fer::.e.  or  erea  ii>ieraDle  soils.  The  most  productire  core 
Ur. :  i?  la  t.'i'?  Tic:ni:T  of  Ti.«it :  and  some  other  parts  of  Elast  Prussia,  and 
tr.-  r'-^'i"'?!'  pirt  'jI  P->-^n,  ire  il*^  pn^dactire.  The  whole  central  portkn 
o:'  Wev.  Pru??n.  li  m^  the  Vistula,  i«  an  excellent  corn  country.  Silesis, 
to  '.Tit  eist  of  the  Oir:.  form«  a  large,  slightij  undulating  plain ;  bat  the 
w^iern  zttnun  i*  m  ire  une-:j'ii],  and  ri«e:»,  towards  the  south-west  into 
hijn  :n  vjnti;ri^.  I:  c^»rl:al^«  2.«o  seferai  exten^ire  meadows  and  marshes. 
In  Br&n'ierib»>jr^  tne  land  i«  low  and  « and j.  frequently  inundated,  and  a 
great  martj  marshes  and  small  Iike^  are  formed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
r:vf;rs.  Tni?  priivince  is  we.:-woi.ided,  and  Si>fne  districts  are  celebrated  for 
ir.e  qiantitT  and  qiiality  of  their  grain.  Pomerania  is  mostly  formed  of 
laijd^  2^*nei  from  tne  <ea,  and  of  aiiurial  deposits:  a  great  part  b  corered 
wiin  f  »re«t<  and  heaths,  and  it  is  only  the  banks  of  rirers  and  lakes  thit 
admit  »f{  pr»ci cable  culttvati>>n.  In  Sixoiiy,  Magdeburg,  and  Thuringii, 
the  s  n\  IS  favorable  for  all  kuids  i>f  grain,  and  these  provinces  may  be  con- 
s  id 'red  h-i  the  granaries  of  the  kingdom.  The  western  prorinces  are  fu 
ler-i  :>rti!e  than  the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom.  Westphalia  has  little 
pr<>iji::ire  vhI.  and  the  Rhenish  districts  are  only  tolerably  fertile. 

Thfr  B'titic  is  the  only  sea  that  washes  the  Prussian  coast;  and  tbeonlj 
part  of  it  tri\t  bears  a  specific  name  is  the  Gulp  or  Danzig,  at  the  mouth 
jf  the  Vistula :  bat  there   are  alonj   its  coast  sereral  collectioos  of  water 
mat   raav  be  considered  as  ju'.fs,  bafs,  or  lakes.     The  largest  of  these  are 
the  C-irische-haf :  the  Frische-haf ;  and  the  Siettiner-haf.     The  Ccrischb- 
HAf.  on  me  coast  of  Ei?t  Pra-i"!:!.  is  06  miles  lonj.  and  raries  in  breadth, 
frii-n  :j'l  miies   in   ii^  s  Hitiiern  |ii^riioii  to  mie  iniie   at   its  north  entrance, 
trjr-'ijii  vv.'iich   it  cominjuicatt-s  with   the   <•?!.     It   is  separated    from  the 
B:!ii':  uy  a  l»n2  n.irrnw  t  »!ijue  of  land,  and  its   bed  is  so  shallow  and  full 
o:"  -i:i«i  oink'i.  thii  it   is  *jii.\    navijable   for   s:ni!l  boats.     It   receives  ius 
nirii';   !>ii;n   th-.*  Cures,  an  ancient  people,  torinerly   inhabiting  its  bank*, 
arii.  ni'lt-t-ii.  il.f  p^'^ple  i»f  the  vicinity  still  call  themselves  by  the  same  name. 
Trie  Fkrx  iii:  ii%r  extends  along  the  south-east  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Danzig, 
and  i«  ar*'»iit  tii  miles   in  lenirth,  and  trom  6  to  15  in  breadth,     ft  commo- 
uirii.:^  with  ih.-;  .-ei  ilir«)ii^h  the  "  Gati,"  a  strait  3,000   feet   wide,  but  in 
rmny  plice-s  n«>t  m-^re  than  1*2  feet  deep,  atid  the  inlet  is  still  shallower.    It 
receivi"?  the  wai^^rs  ni  liie   Propel,  and  two  branches  of  the  Vistula.    The 
STKTriv*:it-H\i.  ilivi'lt?rl  into  the  Gro<'hnf  and  the  KUine-haf,  is  situated 
at  the  irttHith  i»f  ih»^  Od-r,  and   separated   by  the    islands  of  Usedom  and 
Wr.iim  fruin  tli^  s»fa,  with   which   it  communicates  by  three  channels  or 
jsiraits.     Th:s  waier  i-*  •^'^   miles   in   lenjih.  with   a   mean   breadth  of  fire 
miles.     Th'^ -rVii^r  i»f  all  th-^-e  is  perfectly  fresh.     Prn/.ir.-BvY  is  formed 
by  a  lonif,  mrr-iv  i-.:iirii»^  of  land,  which   projects  about  '20  miles  into  the 
miildl^  of  the  Gulf  of  Danziii. 

Riii^en  and  Used'nn  are  the  only  islands  of  any  considerable  size  belonging 
to  Prussia.  Ri'^en  lies  off  the  n-^rth-western  coast  of  Pomerania,  and  measures 
30  miles  in  len^fth,  and  *20  in  breadth  ;  but  its  numerous  creeks  and  barsgi^c 
it  a  very  irregular  and  sinsrnlar  form.  It  is  separated  from  the  mainland  bja 
channel,  in  one  place  nearly  a  mile  wide,  and  is  partly  surrounded  with  several 
smaller  islands.     Rugen  is  generally  of  a  chalk  formation,  but  in  the  ceo- 
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Bnl  districts  this  is  covered  with  argil,  sand  and  gravely  and  in  some  parts 
villi  red  loam  of  very  fertile  quality.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  chiefly 
IB  i^cultare  and  cattle-rearing.  Bergen  is  its  largest  village.  Usedom, 
ll  dia  moath  of  the  Oder,  is  more  irregular  in  form  even  than  Rugen,  and 
•  pwrtlj  covered  with  hills  of  sand,  and  with  forests,  which  contain  wild 
boars,  stags,  and  other  animals.  The  soil  is  unfertile,  and  the  people  de- 
9tmA  more  on  fishing  than  agriculture.  A  strait  800  yards  wide  separates 
It  from  WoLLiN,  a  somewhat  smaller,  but  more  fertile  island,  on  which  a 
\Mgp  number  of  cattle  find  excellent  pastures. 

rhe  rivers  which  run  through  Prussia,  from  the  highlands  of  Central 
to  the  North  Sea  and  Baltic,  form  so  many  valuable  outlets  of  com- 
The  Niemen,  the  Vistula,  and  the  Oder,  the  latter  of  which  is 
lAoUy  within  Prussia,  are  the  largest  and  most  important.  The  Elbe  and 
die  Rhine  also  pass  through  Prussia,  but  debouch  from  other  states.  In 
mmj  fiarts  the  rivers  have  been  joined  together  by  canals,  so  as  to  furnish 
a  more  complete  means  of  transportation  from  place  to  place,  and  a  more  di« 
oommunication  with  the  ocean.  The  number  of  lakes  is  said  to  ex- 
1,000 ;  but  few  are  more  than  from  10  to  20  miles  in  length.  These 
chiefly  in  East  and  West  Prussia,  and  Brandenburg.  Many,  how- 
;  have  been  embanked,  and  the  land  reclaimed.  They  supply  vast 
losntities  of  fish. 

The  climate  is  generally  temperate  and  healthy,  but  many  natural  causes 
neepC  localities  form  this  statement.  On  the  borders  of  the  Baltic  the 
sinters  are  severely  cold,  and  the  weather  changeable,  raw  and  foggy.  The 
nisrior  is  milder  and  less  variable.  Silesia  suffers  much  from  rainy  autumns 
Did  snowy  winters,  and  owing  to  the  dense  forests  and  elevation  of  the 
mudy  the  southern  districts  are  exposed  to  long  and  severe  winters.  The 
IFes^halian  and  Rhenish  provinces  partake  of  the  general  climate  of  that  part 
if  Germany  in  which  they  are  situated.  Varying  but  little  from  the  peculi- 
vities  of  Germany,  indeed,  western  Prussia  may  be  said  to  have  the  same 
rSfeUbles  and  animals  with  other  parts  of  that  confederation. 

The  Germans  form  the  preponderating  race  in  the  kingdom ;  but  in  Sile- 
is,  Poeen,  and  the  Prussias,  the  people  are  of  Sclavonic  origin,  and  speak 
pwioos  dialects  of  the  Sclave  tongue.  In  East  Prussia  there  are  about 
ItjOOO  Lithuanians,  who  retain  their  peculiar  language;  and  there  are 
nne  Wendens  or  Vandals  in  Pomerania,  East  Prussia,  and  Brandenburg, 
■ho  also  have  a  distinct  language.  The  Jews  are  most  numerous  in  Posen, 
■d  Bumber  altogether  about  170,000.  The  Pruczi,  from  whom  the  king- 
lam  derives  its  name,  were  an  ancient  people,  of  a  mixed  Wendo-Gothic 
mraetion,  who  dwelt  along  the  coasU  of  the  Baltic,  from  Niemen  to  the 
Vistula ;  but  this  language  has  long  been  in  disuse,  and  the  people  themselves 
■eao  longer  distinguishable.  Being  heathen,  they  were  invaded,  reduced 
basbjection,  and  forcibly  christianized  by  the  Teutonic  Knights,  whose 
possessions  became  the  nucleus  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  The  total 
popnlsiion  of  the  kingdom  mpy  be  stated  at  14,500,000,  of  which,  about 
nnasiHh  lives  in  cities  and  towns  containing  more  than  5,000  inhabitants. 

AD  creeds  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  though  the  Evangelical  may 
ke  eoDsidered  in  some  respects  as  the  religion  of  the  staie.  The  Protestants 
■e  in  a  majority  in  East  Prussia,  Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  and  Saxony ; 
Is  Catholics  in  Westphalia,  the  Rhenish  provinces  and  Posen ;  while  Popery 
■d  Protestantism  are  nearly  equally  divided  in  Silesia  and  West  Prussia* 
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Without  takiDg  into  account  the  smaller  sects  and  Jews,  it  may  be  said 
that  three-fifths  of  the  Prussians  are  Protestants,  and  two-fifths  Romaa 
Catholics.  The  Protestant  clergy  of  each  proyince  are  under  a  synod,  com- 
posed of  the  superintend  ants  who  meet  annually  to  deliberate  on  the  ai&irt 
of  the  churches.  They  also  superintend  the  schcwls,  and  take  especial 
cognizance  of  the  religious  education  given  in  them;  and  their  decisions^ 
afler  being  approved  of  by  the  consistory  of  the  province,  aie  transmitted  to 
the  Minister  of  the  Public  Instruction.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  under  the 
spiritual  supervision  of  two  Archbishops,  and  are  distributed  into  nine  dioceses 
and  3,200  parishes.  Gnesen  is  the  nietroplitan  see  of  the  eastern,  and  Cologne 
of  the  western  province.  None  of  these  bishops  can  be  installed  witfaoat 
the  approval  of  the  king.  Public  pilgrimages  out  of  the  kingdom  aie 
entirely  prohibited,  and  none  of  greater  extent  than  one  day's  iournej  are 
allowed  within  it.  The  Mennonites  are  excused  from  military  duty,  bat  ii 
lieu  of  it  are  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  military  academy  it 
Culm.  Jews  enjoy  equal  rights,  and  are  liable  to  consctiptioa  in  the  samt 
mode  as  Christians. 

The  system  of  education  in  Prussia  is  the  most  complete  ever  eataUished. 
It  is  the  model  on  which  all  other  systems  are,  or  ought  to  be  framed ;  and, 
indeed,  Prussia  is  now  quoted  as  the  standard  in  reference  to  the  degree  of 
education  possessed  by  other  states.  The  instruction  of  all  classes  is  care- 
fully provided  for,  and  the  law  compels  all  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
school.  Every  parish  is  bound  to  have  an  elementary  school,  and  everj 
town  to  have  one  burgh  school,  or  more,  according  to  its  populatioa  Above 
these  are  gymnasia,  synonymous  with  the  academies  of^  New- York,  and  in 
these  institutions  classical  learning  and  mathematics  are  pursued,  preparatory 
to  admission  into  the  universities,  of  which  there  are  seven,  viz :  those  of 
Berlin,  Breslau,  Halle,  Bonn,  Konigsberg,  Munster,  and  Greifswald. 
Normal  schools  provide  proper  teachers  for  these  several  grades,  and  m 
some  cases  pecuniary  assistance  is  given  to  poor  scholars  of  good  promise. 
The  lower  schools  are  generally  supported  by  the  towns  and  villages,  or  by 
school  associations ;  and  the  gymnasia  and  the  other  similar  establishments 
from  the  general  funds  of  the  state,  or  the  province  in  which  they  are  situated. 
The  Normal  schools  are  partly  supported  by  the  state,  and  partly  by  the 
departmental  funds  for  schools.  The  universities  are  either  endowed  and 
have  funds  of  their  own»  or  their  expenses  are  borne  by  the  general  fund  of 
the  nation.  A  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  superintends  the  whole.  This 
minister  is  assisted  by  a  numerous  council,  which  is  divided  into  three 
sections :  one  for  church  affairs ;  one  for  general  education,  and  a  third  for 
medicine — all  the  members  receiving  salaries  from  the  state.  In  each 
province  there  is  a  consistory  formed  on  the  same  model,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
superintend,  directly,  the  gymnasia  and  higher  burgh  schools.  The  parish 
or  minor  town  schools  are  under  the  charge  of  the  magistrates  and  curates 
of  the  respective  parishes,  assisted  by  committees.  There  is,  moreover,  is 
the  chief  town  of  every  circle  an  inspector,  whose  authority  is  confined 
within  the  circle,  and  who  corresponds  with  the  local  inspectors  and  com- 
mittees. In  the  regency  of  every  department  there  is  a  special  councillor 
for  the  primary  schools,  the  *'  Schulrath,**  who  forms  the  connecting  link 
between  the  public  instruction  and  the  ordinary  civil  administration  of  the 
province,  inspects  the  schools,  quickens  and  keeps  alive  the  zeal  of  the  local 
inspectors,  committees  and  teachers,  and  conducts  the  correspondence 
relative  to  schools  in  the  name  of  the  regency,  with  the  local  and  superior 
inspectors,  the  provincial  consistories^  and  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
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the  muTersities  there  are  theological  academies  for  the  Catholics, 
Littberaiis,  and  Moravians.  There  are  also  esiablishmeDts  for  the  study 
of  medicine  and  the  collateral  sciences;  the  military  profession,  and  other 
jeaeral  objects.  The  blind,  and  deaf  and  dumb  are  munificently  provided 
K  The  national  collections  of  natural  history,  philosophical  and  astrono- 
mical apparatus,  and  the  public  libraries,  are  placed  on  a  very  liberal  footing, 
ind  are  all  accessible  to  any  person  who  chooses  to  avail  himself  of  their 
Miinfanrn 

Until  very  recently  the  government  was  an  nnlimited  monarchy,  vested 
■I  a  king.  In  1846,  however,  the  king  promulgated  a  species  of  a  constitu- 
tioB,  and  the  first  constitutional  Diet  was  inaugurated  at  Berlin,  11th  April, 
1847,  but  this  was  suddenly  dissolved  on  the  26th  June,  its  proceedings 
kaTiDf  infringed  on  the  prerogatives  the  king  was  anxious  to  reserve  to 
himselt  The  revolutionary  struggle  which  commenced  in  Italy,  swept  over 
Prance,  and  agitated  with  its  doctrines  every  state  of  Europe,  compelled 
the  king  again  to  call  together  his  parliament,  but  the  same  difficulties 
beset  tl^ir  deliberations,  and  it  was  dissolved  a  second  time,  not,  however, 
without  the  deputies  protesting  against  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  his 
BMJesty,  and  other  demonstrations  of  an  independent  spirit.  At  the  present 
time  the  bayonet  ke^  peace ;  and  the  people,  except  in  determination  to 
repel  at  a  suitable  time  the  aggressions  of  the  king,  may  be  said  to  be 
mider  as  absolute  a  monarchy  as  that  which  existed  previous  to  the  constitu- 
ticm«  In  this  state  of  matters,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  opinion ; 
but  perhaps  when  the  excitation  of  the  public  mind  is  allayed,  the  grant  of 
the  monarch  may  be  again  revived,  and  a  parliament  called  to  complete  and 
ominize  a  government  on  a  popular  basis. 

The  ancestors  of  the  reigning  family  were  a  branch  of  the  HohenzoUern 
Gunily  in  Swabit;  afterwards  Margraves  of  Brandenburg,  and  Electors  and 
Areh-chamberlains  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  Germany ;  all  of  which 
dignities  were  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  in  the  years 
1415  and  1417.  In  1594  the  Duchy  of  Prussia  was  united  to  the  Electorate 
by  the  marriage  of  the  Elector  John  Sigismund,  with  the  heiress  of  the 
last  Duke  of  Prussia.  Various  accessions  were  subsequently  made,  and  at 
length  the  Elector  Frederick  III.  obtained  from  the  emperor  the  royal 
dignity  and  title  of  King  of  Prussia.  Frederick  the  Great,  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  1740,  and  died  in  1786,  acquired  Silesia  by  conquest  from  Aus- 
tria,  and  a  part  of  Poland  at  the  first  dismemberment  of  that  kingdom.  A 
larger  portion  was  acquired  in  1795,  and  in  1815  the  present  limits  of  the 
kingdom  were  determined  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  the  king  invested 
with  a  degree  of  power  and  political  importance  which  he  did  not  previously 
possess. 

The  public  revenues  are  derived  from  various  sources,  viz :  from  crown 
lands  and  forests ;  from  mines,  salt-works,  and  the  porcelain  factory  at 
Berlin;  from  the  post-office;  from  land  and  personal  taxes,  licences, 
customs,  excise,  &c.  The  total  annual  receipts,  on  an  average  of  ten  years, 
are  stated  at  $50,704,500  Prussian;  and  total  annual  expenditures  at 
•51,123,500.  The  public  debt  amounts  to  some  8165,000,000  which  pays 
an  interest  of  $6,929,800  annually.  A  sinking  fund  is  established  for  its 
redemption. 

The  Prussian  army  consists  of — 1.  the  standing  army  ;  2.  the  first  call  of 
the  Landwehr,  or  reserve ;  3.  the  second  call  of  the  Landwehr ;  and  4.  the 
Landsturm,  a  militia  or  national  guard.  The  effective  strength  of  the  standing 
■nny  is  150,000  in  time  of  peace,  and  its  war  compliment  is  337,000.     The 
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Land  wehr  numbers  1 39,840.  The  ranks  of  the  army  are  supplied  by  conscrip* 
lion  and  ballot,  and  with  few  exceptions,  all  between  18  and  26  are  liable  to  be 
drawn  for  military  service.  The  standing  army  is  drawn  only  from  those  be- 
tween 20  and  25,  but  volunteers  may  enter  at  17,  and  choose  the  corps  in  which 
they  will  serve,  and  on  condition  of  equipping  themselves,  are  exempted 
from  more  than  one  year's  service.  The  others  do  duty  with  the  standing 
army  for  three  years ;  for  two  years  more  they  belong  to  the  reserve,  and 
then  pass  into  the  Landwehr.  As,  however,  only  25,000  or  30,000  recruits 
are  required  each  year,  the  rest  of  the  men  of  the  requisite  age  pass  at  once 
into  the  Landwehr,  in  which  they  continue  until  32  years  of  age.  Thus  is 
formed  the  first  call  of  the  Landwehr,  and  in  time  of  war  forms  part  of  the 
active  army.  The  second  call  consists  of  those  between  32  and  39,  who 
have  previously  served.  These  would  garrison  the  fortresses  in  case  of  war. 
The  Landsturm  comprises  all  men  between  17  and  50,  who  arc  liable  to 
be  called  out  to  suppress  civil  commotion,  or  in  defence  of  the  country. 
The  army  is  divided  into  nine  corps  d'armes,  one  of  guards,  and  eight  of 
the  line.  Thus  every  Prussian  must  serve  in  the  line  three  years ;  in  the 
first  call  of  the  Landwehr  two;  in  the  second  call  of  the  Landwehr  until  39, 
and  thence  to  50  in  the  Landsturm ;  and  from  the  commencement  of  his 
manhood  until  his  vigor  forsake  him  he  is  liable  to  military  service.  Pro- 
motion to  the  highest  rank  is  open  to  all,  and  soldiers  maimed  or  severely 
wounded  are  supported  by  the  state.  To  the  military  establishment  also 
belong  the  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  soldiers,  at  Stral- 
sund  and  Annaburg,  and  the  military  Orphan  Hospital  at  Potsdam.  The 
principal  fortresses  are — Kustrin  and  Spandau,  in  Brandenburg;  Glatz, 
Glogau,  Schweidnitz,  Neisse,  Sillerberg,  and  Rosel,  in  Silesia;  Graudenz, 
Pillau,  Thorn,  Danzig,  with  Weischselmunde,  in  Prussia;  Posen,  Colberg, 
and  Stettin,  in  Pomerania ;  Magdeburg,  Wittenberg,  Torgau,  and  Erfurt, 
in  Saxony;  Minden,  in  Westphalia;  Wesen,  Cologne,  Juliers,  Saar-louis, 
Coblenz,  and  Ehrenbreitstein,  in  the  Rhenish  provinces.  The  king  also 
furnishes  the  garrison  of  Luxemburg  in  common  with  the  King  of  Holland ; 
and  that  of  Mentz  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
Prussia  is  not  a  naval  power. 

• 

The  productive  industry  of  Prussia  is  generally  agricultural.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  employs  three  fourths  of  the  people,  and  during  the  last 
century  the  face  of  the  country  has  been  changed  from  the  most  barren  and 
unproductive  in  Europe  into  one  of  the  most  fertile,  producing  all  the  needed 
home  consumption  and  a  large  surplus  for  exportation.  The  state  of  agri- 
culture, however,  is  different  in  the  several  provinces,  and  in  many  sections 
farming  operations  are  carried  on  in  a  slovenly  and  unscientific  manner. 
The  principal  crops  grown  are  wheat,  rye,  barley  and  oats,  but  the  quantity 
of  rye  far  exceeds  all  the  others,  and  is  the  common  food  of  the  people. 
Peas,  beans  and  buckwheat  are  also  raised,  and  in  Brandenburg  a  species 
of  food  is  collected  from  the  **  festuca  fluitans/'  The  culture  of  piotatoes 
is  increasing  yearly,  and  has  become  so  great  as  to  supply  nearly  the  entire 
food  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  laboring  classes.  Besides  food  the 
soil  also  produces  many  articles  for  manufactures  and  commerce.  Flax  is 
certainly  the  most  important  of  these ;  it  is  grown  in  every  district  and 
almost  by  every  peasant.  Silesia,  however,  is  the  great  fiax  region,  and 
yields  two  thirds  of  the  whole  produce.  Tobacco,  madder,  woad,  safflower 
and  hops  are  cultivated  on  a  small  scale,  and  chicory,  a  substitute  for  coffee, 
is  largely  cultivated  in  many  districts.     Beets  for  sugar  are  raised  in  ex- 
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leiuiTe  platSy  and  have  become  an  important  branch  of  Prussian  agriculture. 
Wine  is  made  chiefly  in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  and  also  in  a  less  measure, 
in  Posen,  Silesia  and  Saxony.  The  culture  of  esculent  vegetables  has  been 
cirried  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection.  Silk  is  not  yet  become  an  important 
product,  but  the  climate  is  not  unsuited  for  the  worm  or  growth  of  the 
malberry.  The  most  productive  branch  of  rural  economy,  next  to  corn 
growing,  is  that  of  breeding  and  fattening  cattle,  but  neither  the  cattle  nor 
sheep  are  of  the  best  breeds.  The  stock  of  sheep  number  about  15,000,000 
fleeces.  Swine  are  very  numerous,  and  form  the  chief  animal  diet  of  the 
peasantry.  Of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  29,000,000  acres  are  ploughed, 
300,000  in  garden  culture,  40,000  vineyards,  15,000,000  meadow  and  pas- 
tare,  and  18,000,000  woods,  forests  and  plantations.  The  remainder  of 
the  country  is  occupied  by  lakes,  rivers,  canals,  marshes,  roads,  cities, 
towns  and  sterile  tracts,  the  whole  amounting  to  eleven  or  twelve  millions 
of  acres. 

The  mines  of  Prussia  are  not  worked  to  that  extent  of  which  they  are 
eapable.  Iron  is  found  almost  everywhere,  and  rock-salt  and  salt-springs 
abound.  Coal  is  found  in  Westphalia,  Saxony,  Silesia  and  Brandenburg, 
but  the  inferior  means  of  transportation  possessed  by  the  country  retard 
their  working.  Gold  exists  in  Silesia,  but  not  in  such  quantities  as  to 
render  its  mining  remunerative.  Silver  is  also  mined  in  Silesia  and  Saxony. 
The  useful  and  precious  stones  are  abundantly  supplied.  Copper,  cobalt, 
calamine,  arsenic,  alum,  vitriol,  saltpetre  are  produced,  but  in  quantities 
not  sufficient  even  for  home  consumption.  Amber  is  found  in  mines  in 
Prussia  proper,  and  is  also  thrown  up  by  the  sea  upon  the  coasts,  which  are 
strictly  watched,  and  the  produce  farmed  by  government.  This  material  is 
wrought  into  a  variety  of  articles,  and  largely  exported  by  the  Danes  and 
Italians,  but  Turkey  is  the  principal  market,  the  Turks  using  it  to  a  great 
extent  for  mouth-pieces  for  iheir  pipes.  More  than  200  tons  are  produced 
annually,  and  afford  to  the  government  between  20,000  and  25,000  dollars 
revenue.  The  average  annual  quantity  of  the  other  metals  produced  is — 
Silver,  23,000  marcs ;  copper,  17,000  (English)  tons ;  pig  lead,  22,500  do.  ; 
litharge,  4,700  do. ;  black  lead,  44,000  do. ;  zinc,  187,000  do. ;  ore  of 
cobalt,  !i92  do.;  ore  of  antimony,  4,600  do. ;  bituminous  coal,  11,500,000 
(Prussian)  tons;  anthracite  coal,  2,700,000  do.;  salt  260,000  (English) 
tons;  alum,  31,000  do.;  vitriol,  39,000  do.,  &c.,  amounting  to  a  totaJ 
ralue  of  about  15,000,000  rix  dollars. 

Until  lately  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Prussia  was  confined  to  domestic 
articles;  but  the  introduction  of  railways  and  the  erection  of  large  factories 
have  now  carried  the  production  beyond  the  demand  for  home  consumption. 
The  old  practice  of  home-weaving  is  still,  however,  extensively  pursued 
among  the  agricultural  families.  Weaving,  however,  is  chiefly  confined  to 
fimr  materials,  viz  :  flax,  cotton,  wool  and  silk.  But  besides  what  is  spun 
at  home  Prussia  imports  largely  from  Great  Britain.  Wool  is  principally 
lopplied  from  their  own  flocks,  and  generally  only  the  coarse  kinds  are 
consumed  at  home,  while  the  flne  descriptions  are  exported  via  Hamburg  to 
England  and  other  countries.  Linen  is  the  largest  manufacture — much 
larger  than  that  of  woollens,  but  the  latter  is  being  rapidly  increased.  Silk 
ia  as  yet  only  a  minor  manufacture.  Knitting  by  the  hand,  which  is  practised 
by  the  laboring  population  as  an  occasional  employment,  and  among  the 
Wealthier  classes  as  a  recreation,  continues  to  supply  a  great  part  of  the 
houery  required,  and  at  so  cheap  a  rate  that  no  machinery  can  compete  with 
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it  Pruatia,  howerer,  thoagh  at  the  present  time  only  a  eeeoBd  rate  mana- 
factaring  nation,  has  talent,  material,  cheap  labor,  and  mffieieat  pover  and 
meant  of  transportation  to  raise  it,  under  a  wise  adminirtration,  nrto  the  first 
ranks,  and  gire  to  it  a  position  with  which  few  nations  will  be  able  to 
compete. 

Berlin  is  the  centre  of  the  iron  manufactures,  and  has  beoone  celebrated 
for  ornamental  works  in  that  material.  Paper  is  also  largely  nanafactured, 
and  is  furnished  in  sufficient  quantities  for  home  consamption.  Leather  is 
made  to  the  full  extent  of  the  demand,  and  copper  and  brass  wares  for  ail 
domestic  purposes.  Tobacco,  snuff,  sugar,  soap,  candles,  cabinetware, 
earthenware,  porcelain,  tin  goods,  and  almost  every  article  of  conunon  use, 
are  manufactured  within  the  kingdom.  The  establishments  for  brewing 
and  distilling  are  very  numerous.  In  the  large  cities  the  type4bnnders, 
printers,  engravers,  musical,  optical  and  mathematical  instrument  makers, 
gold  and  silver  smiths,  jewellers,  watch-makers  and  other  artificers,  are  u 
numerous  and  as  skilful  as  in  any  of  the  other  continental  states. 

Foreign  commerce  is  not  so  extensire  as  might  be  inferred  from  the 
facilities  of  the  country,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  restrictions  with  which  it 
has  hitherto  been  loaded.  Prussia  possesses  no  sea-ports  but  oo  the  Baltic, 
and  as  none  even  of  these  are  calculated  to  receive  litrge  ships,  there  is  very 
little  trade  carried  on  by  Prussia  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe.  The  amooat 
of  trade  with  the  United  States  is  exhibited  in  the  statistical  tables  appended 
to  that  country,  (Vol.  I.)  The  greater  part  of  the  exports  is  conveyed  in 
foreign  bottoms,  of  which  British  ships  exceed  those  of  all  other  nations 
together.  The  principal  ports  are  Danzig,  Kdnigsberg,  Ellbing,  Memel, 
Stralsund,  Colberg,  Rugenwald,  Stolpe,  Barth,  Swinemund  and  Wolgast 

The  commerce  by  land  and  by  internal  navigation  is  principally  with 
Austria  and  Russia.  From  Austria  the  Prussians  receive  salt  and  wine 
and  send  linen  yarn  in  exchange.  From  Russia  they  import  hemp,  com, 
hides,  tallow  and  other  raw  produce,  and  send  in  return  both  linen  and 
woollen  cloths.  The  Rhenish  provinces  carry  on  an  extensire  trade  with 
Belgium,  Holland  and  the  neighboring  German  states.  The  principal 
articles  of  general  export  are — grain,  linen  and  thread,  cloth,  zinc,  iron 
work,  copper  and  brass  work,  porcelain,  timber,  cabinet  work,  iron-mongery, 
needles,  arms,  Prussian  blue,  tobacco,  salt-meat,  and  musical  and  mathe- 
matical instruments.  The  most  important  imports  are — gold,  mercury,  tin, 
sugar,  coffee,  tea,  spices,  and  other  colonial  produce ;  French  and  Hun- 
garian wines,  cotton,  silk  and  leaf  tobacco.  The  principal  trading  towns 
are — Berlin,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
seat  of  the  great  national  bank ;  Elberfeld,  the  seat  of  the  Rhenish  West 
India  Company  and  the  principal  place  of  foreign  trade  ;  Breslau,  the  entre- 
pdt  of  the  trade  of  Silesia,  and  Cologne,  of  that  of  the  Rhine  ;  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder,  Naumberg,  Erfurt,  Nordhausen,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Coblenz, 
St  Goar,  Reraschied,  Iserlohn,  Soest,  Bielefeld,  Neuwied,  Wesel,  Duisburg, 
Hirschberg,  Lissa,  Traustadt,  Posen  and  Thorn. 

The  roads  throughout  Prussia,  as  in  the  rest  of  Germany,  were  formerly 
very  little  calculated  for  carriage-travelling ;  but,  of  late  years,  excellent 
roads  have  been  built  between  the  important  towns,  though  in  the  more 
remote  districts  they  still  remain  little  better  than  tracks.  Many  of  the 
rivers  have  been  connected  by  canals ;  and  railroads  now  extend  through 
the  chief  commercial  cities,  and  unite  the  western  portion  of  the  kingdom 
i^ith  the  systems  of  Belgium,  France,  6lc.    The  facilities  proposed  by  lines 
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boildinffy  will»  no  doubt,  lead  to  a  vast  extension  of  the  commerciiU 
idatioDS  of  Prussia  with  the  world  at  large. 

For  admiDistratiTe  purposes  the  kingdom  is  divided  into  eight  provinces, 
which  are  again  divided  into  25  "  regierungsbezirke/'  or  governments, 
sabdivided  into  326  circles.  The  names,  extent,  and  population  of  the 
provinees  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 


]Ibah»i«WS0 Potadam  with  Beriin,  and  FVankfort 15,533 855,072 

FoMiKAMiA Stettm,  KAdin,  and  Stralsuiul 12.207 1,007,195 

Aach»h Bilasdeburg,  Merseberg,  and  Erfurt 15,701....  2,718,851 

BcHLiaixv Breslau,  Oppeln,  and  Liegnitz 7,789 1,582.620 

P6aiii Poaenand  Bromberg 11,401 1,190.970 

Pbviiia Kflnigsberg,  Omnbumen,  Danzig,  and  Marien-  >  ^^  ^^^        ^  ^^^  ^^^ 

WatTPHALiA Manster,  Minden,  and  Arndbere 7,8 19....  1,341,627 

Ci.STis-BKaa,ortfa6  )  Koln  or  Cologne.  DuMoldorf,  Coblenz,  Trier  \  .„  ^.^        n  km  hak 
BhanuhPioviiieea.  }     or  Treves,  Aachen  or  Aix4a<JhapeUe....  J  10,372....  2,502,645 

Total 107,855       14,371,530 

Bebun,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  official  residence  of  the  govern- 
osenty  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Spree,  in  the  midst  of  a  sandy  plain. 
The  nucleus  or  centre  of  the  city,  is  formed  by  the  old  town,  which  is 
divided  into  three  portions  by  two  branches  of  the  river,  and  surrounded 
bj  a  ditch,  which  alone  marks  the  old  ramparts.  Extensive  suburbs  occupy 
three  sides  of  the  town.  On  the  west  side  a  new  town  has  been  built,  on 
m  regular  plan,  with  long,  straight,  and  spacious  streets,  interspersed  with 
"  places"  oif  various  forms.  The  whole  city  and  suburbs  are  now  nearly  en- 
elosed  by  a  high  wall,  in  which  there  are  15  gates.  Few  of  the  houses  ex- 
ceed three  stories,  and  are  built  with  just  enough  of  uniformity  to  show 
varietj  of  taste  amidst  general  sameness.  The  principal  street,  named 
"  Dnter-den-Linden,"  extends  in  a  straight  line,  east  and  west,  from  the 
8ohk»»>brucke  (palace-bridge)  to  the  Brandenburg  ^ate,  a  distance  of  more 
than  a  mile,  with  a  width  of  nearly  100  yards,  divided  into  five  roads  by 
liNir  rows  of  trees,  and  lined  on  each  side  by  magnificent  houses  and  public 
buildings.  The  rest  of  the  streets  are  plain,  ill-paved,  and  with  little  orna- 
BMDt.  The  old  city,  and  the  Unter-den-Linden,  are  the  business  parts  of  the 
town,  all  the  remainder  being  tame  and  lifeless.  The  city,  in  short,  has 
been  extended  more  than  was  demanded  by  its  population  ;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, it  has  generally  the  appearance  of  depopulation.  The  schloss,  or 
eacey  stands  in  the  centre  of  an  island  formed  by  the  Spree ;  but,  as  a 
Iding,  is  more  remarkable  for  its  extent  than  splendor.  The  museums, 
libraries,  university,  the  arsenal,  churches,  and  several  of  the  gates,  are 
good  buildings,  but  there  is  something  wanting  to  attract  the  eye.  All  is 
time,  and  perh^s  nothing  is  worth  the  traveller's  notice  except  the  Bran- 
denburg-gate, which  consists  of  a  much-admired  pile  of  Grecian  columns 
and  loc^^,  built  in  imitation  of  the  Propylea  of  the  Athenian  Acropolis, 
and  surmounted  by  a  bronze  figure  of  Victory  on  a  quadriga.  The  porce- 
lain factory,  however,  attracts  great  attention ;  and,  certainly,  it  is  a  most 
Mgnificent  establishment,  and  worthy  of  its  royal  owner.  It  belongs  to 
die  king,  who  is,  perhaps,  the  only  European  potentate  who  engages  in 
aunufactures.  Berlin  contains  a  great  number  of  scientific  and  literary 
esUblishments.  The  University  ranks  among  the  first  in  Europe.  Besides 
this,  almost  every  department  of  life  has  its  special  school,  in  which  its  sci- 
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ence  is  taught.  It  has  also  a  fine  botanic  ffarden,  an  obseiratory,  and 
several  fine  libraries,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Royal  Library,  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  extensive  collections  in  Europe.  The  city  and  subarbs 
contain,  collectively,  about  249,000  inhabitants. 

Potsdam,  18  miles  south-west  of  Berlin,  is  a  large  and  fine,  bat  desolate 
town,  on  the  banks  of  the  Havel,  where  the  water  is  dammed  up,  and  forms 
a  spacious  artificial  lake.  It  seems  to  be  one  huge  barrack,  and  scarcely  a 
living  being  is  seen  without  the  Prussian  uniform.  Yet  Potsdam  is  an  in- 
teresting town,  for  it  contains  the  tomb  of  Frederick  the  Great,  whose 
spirit  seems  diffused  over,  within  and  around  everything.  The  tomb  is  a 
plain  sarcophagus,  in  the  garrison  church,  overshadowed  with  the  flairs  and 
eagles  taken  from  the  French  in  the  last  war.  In  the  environs  is  the  Palace 
of  Sans  Souci,  the  New  Palace,  and  the  Marble  Palace.  In  the  middle  of 
the  lake  is  the  Pfaueninsel,  (Peacock  Island,)  the  favorite  summer  retreat 
of  the  late  king,  said  to  be  at  that  season  a  most  lovely  spot ;  and  around  it 
are  artificial  hills  and  valleys,  adorned  with  groves  and  fine  buildings,  form- 
ing, altogether,  a  strange  and  delightful  contrast  to  the  sandy  plain  that 
surrounds  it.     Population,  24,000. 

Stettin,  on  the  Oder,  the  capital  of  Pomerania,  is  a  fine  fortified  town, 
with  a  number  of  useful  institutions.  It  is  a  busy,  commercial  place,  and 
one  of  the  principal  seaports.  Dam,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  is 
strongly  fortified,  in  connection  with  Stettin.  Population,  30,000.— 
SwiNBMUNDE,  ou  the  Isle  of  Usedom,  is  regarded  as  the  harbor  of  Stet- 
tin. Population,  3,600.  Stralsund  is  a  busy  commercial  town,  of  15,000 
inhabitants ;  and  Wolgast,  with  4,000  inhabitants,  has  a  good  port,  and 
some  commerce.  Magdeburg,  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Elbe,  is  the  citadel 
of  Prussia,  and  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe.  Halle  is  a 
busy,  old-fashioned  city,  and  is  particularly  noted  for  the  activity  of  its 
printing-presses.  It  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  famous  of  European 
universities,  and  has  a  multiplicity  of  scientific  and  literary  establishments. 
Breslau  has  an  extensive  commerce,  and  contains  a  university  and  other 
institutions.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  Prussian  fortresses.  Popu- 
lation, 86,000. 

PosEN,  formerly  the  capital  of  Great  Poland,  is  a  large  and  flourishing 
commercial  city,  upon  the  Wartha,  160  miles  east  of  Berlin.  Population, 
32,000.  Gnesen,  30  miles  east  of  Posen,  is  considered  to  be  the  oldest 
town  in  Poland.  Population,  5,600.  Lissa,  with  6,600  inhabitants ;  Ra- 
witsch,  with  8,000,  and  some  other  towns,  are  occupied  in  manufactures, 
but  otherwise  are  unimportant. 

KoMGSBERO,  the  capital  of  Prussia  proper,  lies  on  the  Pregel,  not  far 
from  its  mouth,  in  the  Frische-haf.  The  town  is  large,  and  regularly-built, 
but  old-fashioned.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  university,  and  has  a  famous  observa- 
tory, and  numerous  scientific  establishments.  It  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  through  Pillau,  which  may  be  considered  as  its  port.  Population, 
64,000. 

Danzig,  (Dantzick  Eng,,  Dantsick  /V.,  Gdansk  Pol.,)  stands  in  a  fine 
situation,  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  most  westerly  branch  of  the  Vistula,  near 
the  sea.  It  is  an  ancient  city,  and,  until  1795,  was  a  free  town,  governed 
by  its  own  laws  and  magistrates,  under  the  protection  and  sovereignty  of 
Poland.  It  enjoys  considerable  trade  in  exporting  the  raw  produce  of  Po* 
land  and  Eastern  Prussia.  It  is  surrounded  by  strong  fortifications,  2}- 
miles  in  circuit,  and  has  4  gates,  19  bastions,  and  forts  and  redoubts  on  the 
Hail-Stolpen  and  Bishop's   Mounts    adjoining.     It  has  endured  several 
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nemortble  sieges.  Population,  63,000.  Nedfahrwasser  is  the  port  of 
Danzig.  Thorn,  on  the  Vistula,  is  noted  as  the  birth-place  of  Coper- 
nicus. 

MuNSTER,  the  chief  city  of  Westphalia,  was  formerly  the  capital  of  an 
independent  bishopric,  and  is  a  well-built,  busy  and  commercial  town  on 
the  Aa,  not  far  from  the  Ems.  It  was  here  that  the  peace  of  Westphalia 
was  signed,  in  1648.  Population,  18,000.  Minden,  on  the  Weser,  is  a 
fortified  commercial  town,  with  8,000  inhabitants.  In  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood is  the  "  Westphalische-Pforte/'  a  pass  formed  by  the  near  approach 
of  the  mountains  Jakobsbcrg  and  Wittikinsberg,  at  the  foot  of  the  latter 
of  which  a  stone  obelisk  has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  Wittikiu,  the 
chief  or  king  of  the  Saxons,  who  was  subdued  by  Charlemagne. 

KoLN,  or  Cologne,  (the  Colonia  Agrippina  of  the  Romans,)  is  a  large 
and  very  ancient  city,  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  about  seven 
miles  in  circuit,  surrounded  with  strong  ramparts,  and  is  connected  by  a 
bridge  of  boats  with  Dcutz,  which  is  also  strongly-fortified,  and  forms  part 
of  the  system  of  the  fortifications  of  the  city.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
crooked,  and  most  of  the  houses  have  an  antiquated  air  about  them. 
"  Altogether,"  says  Mr.  Chambers,  **  the  town  is  a  collection  of  dirty 
streets,  lanes,  and  ill-arranged  open  places,  jumbled  together  in  a  confused 
mass. '  Its  population,  numbering  G3,00(),  are  devout  Catholics,  and  are 
addicted  to  the  grossest  superstitions  and  idolatry.  The  city  contains  many 
churcheSy  noted  for  their  beauty  and  antiquity.  The  cathedral  is  the  most 
magnificent  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture  of  Germany.  It  contains  a 
relic,  which  is  highly-valued,  in  the  skulls  of  the  three  Magi^  or  Wise  Men, 
who  visited  our  infant  Saviour  at  Bethfehem  !  They  are  decorated  with 
nit  jewelled  crowns,  and  their  names  are  affixed  in  ruby  characters.  The 
Church  of  St.  Ursula  is  lined  with  the  bones  of  1 1 ,000  British  virgins, 
who  fled  with  that  saint,  and  landing  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  found 
their  way  to  Cologne,  where  they  preferred  death  to  the  dishonor  which 
awaited  them  from  the  Pagan  inhabitants.  These  and  the  other  churches 
abound  with  similar  emblems  of  superstition,  but  many  contain  the  im- 
perishable master-pieces  of  the  old  painters,  which  form  the  great  attrac- 
tion to  all  strangers.  Cologne  is  noted  for  a  .spirituous  liquor  named 
from  it,  of  which  millions  of  flasks  are  annually  exported.  Cologne  is  a  free 
port,  and  is  calculated,  from  its  situation,  to  be  a  great  commercial  empo- 
rium, if  its  inhabitants  could  only  be  induced  to  engage  in  commercial 
pursuits.  It  is  connected  with  Belgium  and  the  west  of  Europe  by  rail- 
way. Bonn,  13  miles  above  Cologne,  is  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  univer- 
rity.  DossELDORF,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  below  Cologne,  is  a 
fine  town,  delightfully  situated,  and  has  a  large  number  of  useful  institu- 
tions. It  is  the  shipping-port  of  a  number  of  flourishing  towns  in  its 
ficinity.  Population,  22,000.  Wesel  is  a  free  port,  also  on  the  Rhine. 
CoBLENz,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Moselle  with  the  Rhine,  is  built  on  a 
triangular  spot  of  land  formed  by  the  two  rivers.  The  system  of  fortifica- 
tions around  the  city  is  intended  to  form  an  entrenched  camp,  capable  of 
eontaining  100,000  men.  Coblenz,  as  a  town,  has  a  highly  agreeable  ap- 
pearance :  the  spacious  places  and  streets,  the  handsome  buildings  which 
adorn  them,  the  numerous  churches,  the  shops,  and  the  quays,  make  a 
pleasing  impression  on  the  traveller.  At  Rliense,  or  Rhees,  a  few  miles 
south  of  Coblenz,  is  the  spot  still  marked  by  stones,  where  formerly  stood 
the  Konig's-Stuhl,  (King*s-Seat,)  where  the  Electors  of  the  Rhine  used  to 
Beet  to  deliberate  upon  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  and  where  several  of  the 
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emperors  have  been  chosen,  and  some  dethroned— as  was  WeneeslaiH  ia 
1400. 

Trbvbs,  or  Trier,  is  a  small  town  upon  the  Moselle.  The  city  is  said  to 
be  the  oldest  in  Germany,  and  was  formerly  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  who 
was  one  of  the  electors  of  the  empire.  It  is  finely  situated  between  two 
mountains  covered  with  vineyards,  and  contains  many  fine  churches  and 

{alaces,  a  large  collection  of  antiquities,  and  a  fine  bridge  over  the  Moselle. 
Population,  14,600. 

Aachen,  or  Aix-la-Chapelle,  an  ancient  imperial  city,  is  situated  in  a 
▼alley  nearly  surrounded  by  hills,  and  has  long  been  noted  and  much  re- 
sorted to  for  its  mineral  waters.  It  consists  of  several  respectable,  with 
many  dirty  and  confined  streets ;  and  contains  several  churches,  which,  firom 
their  antiquity  and  various  ornaments,  deserve  to  be  visited ;  but  the  two 
most  interesting  buildings  are  the  town  house  and  cathedral,  the  latter  of 
which,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  was  built  by  Charlemagne,  and  contains  his 
tomb ;  but  his  earthy  particles  have  disappeared.  He  was  not  buried,  but 
placed  in  a  white  marble  chair,  with  his  imperial  robes  and  crown,  in  the 
year  814.  Afler  a  lapse  of  two  centuries  the  vault  which  contained  these 
precious  relics  was  opened  by  the  Emperor  Otho  III.,  who  carried  off  the 
ensigns  of  royalty  to  be  used  at  the  coronation  of  future  emperors.  It  was 
opened  in  1165,  a  second  time,  by  Barbarossa,  who  transferred  the  body  to 
a  splendid  sarcophagus,  and  placed  the  chair  in  the  church,  where  it  is  stiU 
preserved.  The  sarcophagus  is  now  empty,  but  how  or  when  it  became  so, 
IS  not  known  ;  though  a  skull  and  an  arm  bone,  said  to  be  those  of  Charle- 
magne,  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  reliquiary  of  the  church.  From  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Louis  I.  to  the  year  1588,  thirty-six  kings  of  Germany* 
and  ten  queens  were  crowned  at  Aachen ;  and  17  diets  and  10  synods 
have  been  held  thereat.  The  waters  of  Aachen  are  sulphureous,  warm  and 
nauseous.  This  is  the  only  Prussian  town  in  which  gambling  is  licensed, 
and  one  of  its  **  hells,"  named  the  "  New  Redoubt,"  ranks  as  the  most 
splendid  and  profligate  of  all  the  establishments  of  the  kind  on  the  continent 
The  city  has  of  late  years  been  much  embellished,  and  besides  several 
splendid  hotels  and  gambling-houses,  contains  a  superb  bath-house,  a  new 
theatre  and  several  fine  fountains.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  flourishing  manu- 
factures of  various  kinds.  Its  needles  are  much  celebrated.  Its  other 
articles  of  produce  are  cloth,  linen,  cotton  goods,  clocks  and  watches, 
goldsmith  work  and  carriages. 
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The  dominions  of  Denmark  consist  of  Denmark  proper,  or  Jutland,  with 
several  adjacent  islands ;  and  Schleswick  and  Holstein  in  Germany.  It  lies 
between  53^  20'  and  57^  44'  N.  latitude,  and  8^  and  15^  28'  E.  longitude. 
Length,  298  miles;  breadth,  180  miles;  area,  21,856  square  miles.  It  ia 
bounded  by  the  Skager-rack  and  Cattegat  on  the  north ;  the  Elbe  and  the 
territories  of  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Hanover  and  Mecklenburg  on  the  south; 

*  Originally  the  Emperor  wu  not  Emperor  of  Germany,  though  usually  ityled  to.  He 
was  King  of  Germany  and  Emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire ;  in  which  character  it 
wa«  that  Charlemagne  and  others  were  crowned  at  Rome  by  the  Pope.  The  title  ran 
thus :  "  Eloctus  Romanonim  Imperator  semper  augnstui,  ac  GermaniA  Rex,"  Ac, 
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the  Baltic  and  the  Sound  on  the  east,  and  by  the  German  Ocean  on  the 


Denmark  is  a  portion  of  the  great  European  plain,  and  may  be  character- 
iied  as  almost  uniformly  lefel,  with  partial  inequalities,  particularly  in 
Holstein  and  Schleswick,  where  the  elevation  sometimes  reaches  1,000  feeL 
The  islands  of  Funen  and  Zealand  have  also  considerable  inequalities.  The 
eontinental  portion  consists  of  a  narrow  peninsula,  projected  from  Germany 
and  terminating  in  the  Skaw.  The  islands  are  situated  between  this  and 
the  neighboring  kingdom  of  Sweden,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
narrow  straits  which  form  the  communication  between  the  German  Ocean 
and  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  soil  is  generally  a  composition  of  sand  and  clay  ; 
bat  in  some  parts  there  are  extensive  peat  formations.  The  western  coast 
is  one  continued  level  marshland,  protected  from  the  sea  by  dykes.  Lauen- 
barg  is  an  undulatine  plain  with  few  hills.  The  vegetation  of  the  islands 
w  mrprisingly  developed,  and  refreshes  the  eye  with  its  bright  verdure. 
The  most  beautiful  beech  woods,  with  fertile  fields  and  meadows,  vary  the 
•ceae,  while  numerous  small  lakes  and  prospects  of  the  sea,  which  burst  on 
the  sight,  communicate  life  and  variety  to  the  whole.  Holstein  has  a 
highly  pleasing  character,  and  consists  of  gentle  knolls  interspersed  with 
■mall  sheets  of  water.  In  general,  however,  there  is  little  wood ;  but  when- 
ever it  occurs,  from  its  consisting  principally  of  trees  with  glossy  and  luxu- 
riant foliage,  it  tells  well  in  the  landscape. 

The  straits  which  divide  the  islands  are  of  difficult  navigation,  and  the 

■hallows,  rapids  and  short  and  precipitous  waves  concur  to  render  the  whole 

coast  very  dangerous.     The  Skager-rack  and  Cattegat  separate  Jutland  from 

Norway  and  Sweden ;  the  Little  Belt,  at  one  place  very  narrow,  separates 

Fnnen  from  the  continent ;  the  Great  Belt  separates  Funen  and  Langeland 

from  Zealand  and  Laaland,  and  the  Sound  separates  Zealand  from  Sweden. 

The  Sound  is  almost  the  only  one  of  these  straits  that  is  frequented  by 

foreign  ships,  and  every  ship  that  passes  pays  toll  to  the  king  of  Denmark. 

It  is  about  4,600  yards  wide,  and  is  in  some  parts  interrupted  by  sand-banks. 

The  number  of  ships  passing  through  it  varies  from   13,000  to  16,000 

■mually.     The  Liimfiord  extends  from  the  Cattegat  nearly  across  the  whole 

breadth  of  north  Jutland,  at  first  in  a  narrow  stream,  but  afterwards  expand- 

iBg  into  a  broad  basin,  divided  by  peninsulas  and  islands.     It  is  separated 

ran  the  German  Ocean  only  by  a  narrow  belt  of  land,  which  was  broken 

tliroagh  by  the  waves  in  IB25 ;  and  the  canal  of  Agger  has  since  been 

fioro^  at  the  breach,  for  the  passage  of  vessels  through  the  fiord.     The 

noft  remarkable  cape  is  the  Skaw  or  Skagens-odde,  the  extreme  northern 

point  of  the  peninsula. 

The  islands  belonging  to  Denmark,  with  the  exception  of  Zealand,  Funen, 

Luland,  &c.,  in  the  Baltic,  are  small.     A  large  number,  consisting  chiefly 

of  Had,  line  the  western  coast,  one  of  which,  Heligoland,  belongs  to  Great 

Britain.     The  Faroe  Islands,  in  the  Atlantic,  north  of  the  Shetlands,  belong 

to  Denmark,  and  form  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom.     They  are  22 

uaamber,  of  which  17  are  inhabited.     Most  of  them  may  be  considered  as 

'Boantsin  ridges  rising  above  the  surface.     They  have  a  fertile  soil  and  a 

mild  but  moist  climate,  and  are  subject  to  fogs  and  storms,  though  little  so 

•o  rain.     Extremes  of  heat  or  cold  are  rarely  felt.     None  of  the  grains  are 

titivated  with  much  success,  except  perhaps  big,  a  hardy  species  of  barley, 

^d  even  that  does  not  always  ripen.     Turnips  and  potatoes  thrive  well. 

Winter  ia  not  severe,  but  of  long  duration,  clouding  more  than  one-half  of 
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the  year  in  darkness,  illumed  only  by  the  fitful  gleams  of  the  Aurora  Borealis, 
which  is  here  truly  brilliant.  In  the  peat  bogs  are  found  the  remains  of 
beech  trees,  though  none  now  exist  in  the  islands. 

The  rivers  of  Denmark  are  all  small,  but  have  been  much  improved  by 
the  people.  The  Eider  rises  from  a  pond  near  Bordesholm  in  Holsteio, 
runs  through  Lake  Western,  separates  Schleswick  from  Holstein,  and  enters 
the  North  Sea,  below  Tonningen.  The  Delvenau,  Alster,  Bille  and  Stor, 
in  Holstein,  run  into  the  Elbe.  The  Trave  rises  in  Holstein,  receives  the 
Stecknitz  from  Lauenburg,  and  flows  past  Lubeck  into  the  Baltic.  The 
Guden  in  North  Jutland  runs  into  the  Cattegat  The  kingdom  contains 
more  than  400  lakes,  but  they  are  mostly  very  small. 

The  climate  is  essentially  insular,  and  consequently  much  milder  than  its 
latitude  would  indicate.  The  atmosphere  is  very  damp,  and  fogs  frequently 
envelope  the  surface,  and  to  this  cause  Denmark  mainly  owes  its  luxuriant 
vegetation.  Summer,  however,  is  short,  and  cold  weather  returns  with 
October,  and  incessant  snows  or  rains  prevail  until  May  or  June.  The  coasts 
are  seldom  covered  with  ice,  or  the  Sound  rendered  unnavigable  in  the  most 
severe  seasons.     The  climate,  generally  speaking,  is  not  insalubrious. 

As  before  remarked,  few  forests  exist  in  Denmark,  which  is  said  to  be 
owing  to  the  violence  of  the  storms  which  prevent  their  growth.  Of  the 
dark  forests  which  once  covered  the  land,  there  now  remains  only  long  belts 
along  its  eastern  shores.  In  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  however,  wood  lands 
are  more  extensive.  Funen  and  the  other  islands  are  dotted  with  small 
forests,  chiefly  consisting  of  birch,  oak  and  ash,  but  pines  are  rare.  Berry- 
bearing  shrubs  and  brambles  border  the  highways  and  skirt  the  woods. 
A  plant  which  the  Danes  call  manna,  {festuca  fluitans,)  and  the  grain  of 
which,  yields  very  tolerable  food,  grows  spontaneously  in  several  of  the 
islands,  especially  in  Laaland.  There  are  also  other  indigenous  plants, 
which  are  found  useful  in  medicine  and  the  arts. 

Few  of  the  larger  wild  animals,  since  the  extinction  of  the  forests,  have 
existed  in  Denmark.  The  wolf  has  disappeared,  and  the  wild  boar  and  deer 
have  become  very  scarce ;  but  the  fox,  martin,  polecat,  and  other  small 
quadrupeds,  are  still  abundant.  On  the  coasts  wild  geese  and  ducks,  par- 
tridges, snipes  and  thrushes  frequent  the  marshes  ;  and,  in  the  Liimflord  and 
among  the  islands  of  the  Sound,  the  swan  flies  at  large.  The  eider-duck 
nestles  in  the  clifts  of  the  rocks,  but  the  eagle  and  other  large  birds  of  prey 
are  seldom  seen.  Domestic  animals  form  the  chief  wealth  of  Denmark. 
The  horse,  the  ox  and  the  sheep  have  been  much  improved  in  breed,  and 
are  much  sought  after  for  exportation.  Poultry  is  very  profitable  to  the 
farmers.  Swine  are  sent  in  considerable  numbers  into  Holstein,  and 
there  fattened  and  salted  for  exportation.  Denmark  has  long  supplied  the 
continent  with  that  race  of  dogs  called  **  Danish,"  famed  for  their  strength 
and  fidelity,  and  also  with  the  small  black  muzzled  dog  which  the  French 
call  "  Carlin."  The  seas  abound  in  fish,  and  few  families  on  the  sea-board 
neglect  to  supply  themselves  with  an  ample  store  for  food,  and  a  large  surplus 
is  exported.  Plaise,  oysters,  lobsters,  herrings,  salmon,  &c.,  are  very  abun- 
dant in  different  localities. 

The  people  of  Denmark  are  of  German  origin,  but  of  four  distinct  families. 
The  "  Danes"  form  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  Jutland,  the  islands  and 
in  Schleswick.  The  '*  Germans"  inhabit  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  and  form 
perhaps  one  fourth  in  Schleswick.     The  *'  Prisons"  occupy  the  islands 
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along  the  west  coast,  and  the  ''  Angles'*  live  between  the  Bight  of  Flens- 
barg  and  the  Schley  on  the  Baltic.  The  Danes  are  of  middle  stature  and 
fair  complexion,  but  are  little  acquainted  with  the  improvements  of  the  more 
polished  part  of  Europe,  and  the  peasantry  have  but  recently  been  emanci- 
pated from  feudal  servitude.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Danes  have  long  en- 
joyed the  advantages  of  the  reformation,  and  the  establishment  of  schools. 

The  language  of  Denmark  is  a  branch  of  the  Teutonic,  and  is  styled  the 
Scandinavian  Gothic.  The  structure  and  roots,  however,  are  very  different 
from  the  High  Dutch,  but  the  affinity  is  so  marked  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
their  common  origin.  It  is  one  of  the  soflest  languages  now  spoken  in 
Europe,  the  consonants  being  so  liquified  in  pronunciation  as  not  to  be 
easily  perceptible. 

The  population  of  Denmark  (including  the  Faroe  Islands,)  amounts  to 
upwards  of  2,000,000,  and  is  distributed  in  the  following  proportions  :  in 
IJenmark  proper,  1,223,807 ;  in  the  German  provinces,  813,788 ;  and  in 
Farde,  7,000. 

Luther  ism  is  the  established  religion  of  the  state,  and  is  professed  by 
almost  the  whole  of  the  people.  There  are  also  a  few  Catholics,  Hern- 
hutters,  Calvinists  and  Menuonites ;  and  the  Jews,  though  comparatively 
few,  are  nevertheless  more  numerous  than  any  of  the  last  mentioned  sects 
separately.  All  religions,  however,  enjoy  political  and  civil  equality.  There 
are  nine  Lutheran  bishops  all  nominated  by  the  king,  but  they  have  no 
political  character.  The  clergy  amount  to  1,580,  of  which  1,063  are  in 
Jutland  and  the  islands,  and  517  in  Schleswick  and  Holstein.  They  are 
paid  partly  by  a  share  of  the  tithes  and  partly  by  fees  and  glebe  lands. 

Education  in  Denmark  has  reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  All  the 
institutions  (except  the  university  of  Kiel)  are  under  the  management  of  a 
royal  college  or  commission,  which  appoints  the  professors  and  teachers. 
The  university  of  Copenhagen  has  four  faculties — a  theological,  a  judicial, 
a  medical  and  a  philosophical ;  and  to  the  last  mentioned  belong  Greek  and 
Roman  literature,  and  other  departments  of  a  general  education.  The 
number  of  grammar  and  parish  schools  amounts  to  upwards  of  3,000,  and 
there  are  besides  2,000  schools  in  which  the  systems  of  Bell  and  Lancaster 
have  been  adopted.  The  latter  are  intended  for  elementary  education  and 
the  instruction  of  the  common  people.  Teaching,  however,  is  free,  and  any 
person  may  establish  himself  in  competition  with  the  government  schools. 
In"  Bremner's Incursions,"  that  author  seems  to  be  much  prejudiced  against 
the  results  of  Danish  education,  and  states  that  the  people  are  in  the  greatest 
of  ignorance,  and  that  the  system  pursued  fails  to  call  genius  from  obscurity 
or  foster  it  when  discovered.     There  may  be  truth  in  his  remarks,  but 

e&ps  a  more  favorable  opinion  has  been  formed  by  others ;  to  say  the 
,  the  present  writer  has  never  known  a  Dane  who  could  not  read  and 
write,  and  who,  moreover,  exhibited  a  general  proficiency  in  the  common 
branches  of  a  liberal  education.  The  university  of  Kiel,  in  Holstein ,  is  less 
lichly  endowed  and  less  flourishing  than  that  of  Copenhagen. 

The  government  was  formerly  an  absolute  monarchy.     In  1834,  Frederick 

VI.  voluntarily  relinquished  a  large  share  of  the  royal  power,  by  granting  to 

Ws  people  a  free  coiistituticm.     Each  of  the  five  districts  into  which  the 

kingdom  is  divided  has  a  distinct  parliament,  without  whose  consent  no  law 

•ftcting  person  or  property  can  be  promulgated,  and  new  taxes  and  levies 

*>nst  be  sanctioned  by  them.     They  can  likewise  suggest  laws  for  the  king's 

■Pproval.     The  four  provincial  slates  are : — 1.  That  of  the  islands,  which 
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has  70  representatives ;  2.  Jutland,  51 ;  3.  Schleswick,  44 ;  and  4.  Holstein, 
4S.  Lauenburg  is  still  {governed  by  its  old  constitution.  The  public 
business  is  managed  by  a  Privy  Council,  and  subordinate  to  this  council  are 
the  Chanceries  o?  Denmark,  Schleswick  and  Holstein,  the  office  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  Treasury,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Admiralty,  the  War 
OfBce,  and  the  Board  of  Trade.  None  but  natural  born  subjects  are  eligible 
to  official  stations.  With  respect  to  the  laws  there  is  no  uniform  code  for 
the  whole  kingdom :  Schleswick  and  Holstein  retain  their  old  usages  and 
constitutions,  and  Denmark  is  governed  by  the  code  of  Christian  V.,  who 
reigned  from  1670  to  1679.  There  are  two  orders  of  nobility,  viz. :  counts, 
or  eirls  and  barons,  but  there  is  also,  as  in  other  feudal  countries,  an  un- 
titled nobility,  who  rank  as  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  as  those 
ennobled  by  the  king.  In  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  which  form  a  portion 
of  the  (xermanic  Confederation,  the  nobility  enjoys  great  privileges.  The 
Ditmarshians,  in  Holstein,  and  the  citizens  of  Altona,  have  likewise  great 
liberties  and  privileges,  and  in  particular  are  exempt  from  the  system  of  excise 
and  customs,  to  which  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  is  subjected.  The  annual 
revenue  of  the  kingdom  averages  about  $7,000,000.  The  public  debt 
amounts  to  ^13,1109,035  sterling,  and  the  annual  interest  on  this  sum  to 
ir.V25,744,  or  about  one-third  of  the  revenue.  All  surplusses  are  paid  into 
the  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  state  debt. 

The  permanent  army  consists  of  12,000  foot,  and  3,700  horse  troc^ ;  but 
at  the  annual  drill,  when  all  the  men  absent  on  furlough  attend,  it  amounts 
to  24,867  foot,  and  18,067  horse,  besides  those  employed  in  the  hospitals, 
&c.  The  whole,  including  these,  amounts  to  72,000.  Denmark  is  divided 
into  three  military  districts.  The  naval  force,  since  its  capture  by  the 
British,  has  ceased  to  be  efficient.  It  now  consists  of  7  ships  of  the  line, 
7  frigates,  5  sloops,  6  brigs,  3  schooners,  3  cutters,  58  gun-boats,  6  gun- 
rafts,  and  3  bomb  vessels,  in  all  carrying  1,076  puns,  and  requiring  about 
3,000  men  to  man  them.  This  navy  may  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  com- 
merce of  the  country,  and  enforce  its  laws  on  the  sea.  The  merchant  navy 
is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 

Productive  industry  in  Denmark  is  two  centuries  behind  that  of  those 
nations  to  whom,  in  numbers  and  natural  advantages  of  soil,  climate  and 
situation,  the  Danes  may  be  fairly  compared,  viz :  the  Scots,  the  Dutch,  and  the 
Belgians.  Occupying  the  richest  soil  and  the  most  advantageous  position 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  the  people  are  very  pcxir.  Agriculture  is  especially 
backward,  and  the  implements  of  husbandry  quite  primitive.  The  small 
farm  system  here  prevails,  a  system  decidedly  prejudicial  to  extensive  im- 
provement. Oats,  barley,  and  rye,  are  the  principal  crops.  Wheat  is  little 
cultivated,  but  of  late  the  potatoe  has  been  very  extensively  planted.  The 
great  object  of  the  farmer  is  grazing,  and  both  horses  and  beeves  are  largely 
exported.  In  Holstein  the  farmers  are  more  scientific,  and  excel  their 
brethren  of  the  north  in  the  art  of  producing.  Their  fields  are  better  culti- 
vated, but  here  as  elsewhere,  the  agriculturist  considers  his  cattle  as  his 
chief  wealth.  In  Lauenburg  and  the  islands,  the  agricultural  produce  is 
mainly  confined  to  the  inferior  kinds  of  grain.  But  throughout  all  Den- 
mark the  long  and  severe  winters  are  a  continued  and  irremediable  hind- 
rance to  agricultural  advancement. 

The  Danes  are  not  a  manufacturing  people.  Earthenware  is  made  in 
several  places,  and  in  Holstein  there  are  considerable  works  in  copper  and 
brass,  but  there  are  only  four  iron  foundries  in  the  kingdom       Domestic 
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manufactures,  carried  on  in  families,  embrace  almost  all  articles  of  general 
ue ;  and  where  other  factories  exist,  they  are  on  that  small  scale  which 
bva  every  effort  at  improvement. 

Few  countries  are  more  favorably  situated  for  commerce,  and  the  Danes 
have  not  been  unmindful  of  their  natural  advantages.  This  in  fact  is  the 
cnlj  branch  that  can  be  said  to  flourish.  The  principal  exports  consist  of 
com,  butter,  meal,  cheese,  horses  and  beeves,  tallow,  hides,  lard,  salt-meat, 
wool,  and  corn  spirits,  which  are  largely  distilled  at  Copenhagen.  The 
imports  consist  of  wine,  salt,  timber,  tar,  pit-coal,  fruits,  raw  sugar,  coffee, 
d&c,  and  a  general  assortment  of  manufactured  articles.  The  principal 
trading  towns  are  Copenhagen,  Altona,  Elsinore,  Flensborg,  Aarhuns,  Kiel, 
Rendsborg,  Tonningen,  and  Gluckstadt. 

The  roads  of  Zealand  and  the  other  islands  are  generally  very  good,  but 
in  Jutland,  Schleswick,  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg,  they  are  in  a  most 
neglected  state.  This  must  result  from  absolute  indifference  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  for  no  country  is  better  adapted  for  road  making.  There  have, 
however,  already  been  built  several  rail  roads,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
eitension  of  this  means  of  communication  will  be  rapidly  undertaken. 
Perhaps  this  apathy  in  respect  to  roads  may  be  partially  owing  to  the 
facilities  offered  by  numerous  arms  of  the  sea,  which  penetrate  the  country 
far  inland.  To  avoid  the  difiicult  navigation  round  the  northern  part  of 
lutland,  these  have  been  extended  artificially  from  sea  to  sea.  The  Canal  of 
Kiel  extends  from  the  town  of  Kiel,  on  the  Baltic,  to  the  Eider,  which  has 
been  rendered  navigable  to  the  North  Sea.  This  canal  is  23  miles  long, 
and  in  connection  with  the  river,  forms  a  convenient  navigation  of  105 
miles ;  3,000  or  4,000  vessels  pass  through  it  every  year.  The  Canal  of 
Btecknitz  connects  the  Elbe  with  the  Baltic  by  means  of  the  Delvenau,  an 
ifflnent  of  the  Elbe,  and  the  Stecknitz,  an  affluent  of  the  Trave.  The  Canal 
of  Nestved,  in  Zealand,  connects  the  Lake  Bavclse  with  the  Baltic  Sea. 
All  these  canals  have  been  highly  advantageous  to  the  commerce,  as  well  as 
the  rerenues  of  the  kingdom. 

For  administrative  purposes  Denmark  is  divided  mto  four  great  provinces, 
which,  with  their  area,  population,  &c.  are  exhibited  in  the  annexed  table : 

JPrMfacML  Area  in  Sq,  Milts,      PopnUoimi 

C  conBiBting  of  North  Jntland,  and  the  ) 

KnaooMor  Dbxmark,..^  Islandfl of  Sjnpland  (Zealand,)  Funcn,  W4,493 1,223,807 

(  Laaland,  &€.,  with  F^roe \ 

i  conBistiiig  of  South  Jutland  and  tho  ^ 

Dvcar  or  Schleswick..  2  idandfi  of  ^ro,  AIs,  und  Fi'mern,  in  >    3,451 338,192 

(  the  Baltic ) 

"     orHoLBTiiir....  )  ;„  r«r«»„nv  J     3,508 435..')96 

LAU.IIBURG...  J in  Germany J        404 35  680 


«     or 


21,856 2.033,275 

Baeh  of  these  is  subdivided  into  bailiwicks,  and  smaller  districts. 

Copenhagen,  (Kjobenhavn,  i.  e.  Merchants'  Harbor,)  the  capital  of  the 
Ungdom,  is  situated  on  the  east  coast  of  Zealand,  where  the  small  Isle  of 
Amiek  forms  a  superb  harbor.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Europe, 
^ing  laid  out  in  regular,  though  narrow  streets,  and  adorned  with  many 
■oUe  buildings ;  such  as  the  royal  palaces,  churches,  hospitals,  the  town- 
lioase,  exchange,  mansions  of  the  nobility,  &c.  It  contains  also  a  university 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  best  endowed  in  tho  world.  The  Koya. 
Library  has  a  magnificent  collection  of  400,000  books,  and  the  Universitj 
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Library,  112,000.  It  has  also  a  royal  bank,  and  manufactures  of  Uneoi, 
woollens,  and  leather ;  and  also  extensive  dock-yards.  About  500  vessels, 
manned  by  six  or  seven  thousand  seamen,  belong  to  the  port ;  but  the  trade 
of  the  city  is  confined  to  the  supplying  of  its  own  inhabitants  with  articles 
of  consumption.  Copenhagen  is  strongly-fortified,  and  is  defended  by  i 
citadel  considered  to  be  impregnable,  and  several  forts,  one  of  which,  the 
Trekroner,  b  built  in  the  sea,  upon  a  sand-bank,  about  a  mile  from  the 
city.  The  population  exceeds  120,000.  The  immediate  environs  of  the 
city  are  of  great  beauty. 

RosKiLD,  the  ancient  capital,  20  miles  west  by  south  of  Copenhagen,  is 
a  small  town,  with  only  1,200  inhabitants,  but  contains  a  Gothic  cathedral, 
a  rich  library,  and  the  tombs  of  the  royal  family.     Helbingor,  (Elsinore,) 
on  the  west  of  the  sound,  with  7,000  inhabitants,  has  an   artificial  harbor, 
and  near  it  is  the  strong  castle  of  Kroneborg,  intended  to  command  the 
passage.     Altona,  in  Holstein,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Elbe,  close  to 
Hamburg,  is  a  large  town,  possessing  great  privileges,  a  mint,  and  con- 
siderable trade.     Population,  27,000.     Kiel,  also  in  Holstein,  is  an  impor- 
tant town,  with  13,000  inhabitants.     It  has  a  large  trade,  especially  in 
grain.     The  university  is  a  fine  foundation,  and  has  a  library  of  over 
100,000  volumes.     Gluckstadt,  the  capital  of  Holstein,  is  a  free  port 
Ratzbburg,  the  capital  of  Lauenburg,  is  a  small  town,  with  2,000  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  Lauenburg  has  the  right  of  levying  toll  on  vessels  passing  up 
and  down  the  Elbe.     Schleswick,  the  capital  of  South  Jutland,  situated 
at  the  extremity  of  a  long,  narrow  inlet,  named  the  Sil,  is  a  busy  trading 
town,  with  11,000  inhabitants.     Near  it  is  the  magnificent  castle  of  Got* 
torp,  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  Holstein  and  Schleswick.    Reni- 
BURG,  on  the  Baltic,  and  Tonningen,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eider,  are  tvo 
important  seaports ;  the  former  with  14,000  inhabitants,  and  the  latter  with 
2,500.     The  other  towns  are  of  less  imp>ortance,  and  need  no  special  notice. 
Few  have  a  larger  population  than  8,000. 

The  foreign  possessions  of  Denmark  are  : — Iceland,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean; 
Greenland,  in  North  America ;  the  islands  of  Santa  Cruz,  St.  Thomis, 
and  St.  John,  in  the  West  Indies  ;  Christianboigp  Tema,  Nimbo,  Friedeos* 
borg,  Adda,  Kceninstein,  and  Binzenstein,  oq  the  coast  of  Guinea;  and 
Serampore  and  Tranquebar,  in  India.  These  are  severally  noticed  under 
their  appropriate  geographical  positions. 

The  early  history  of  Denmark  is  obscure,  but  heroic.     Their  sea-kings 
were  the  terror  of  the  south,  and   their  princes  the  conquerors  of  cren 
Britain  herself,  and  an  illustrious  line  of  Danish  kings  held  her  sceptre.   The 
Danes  were  also  remarkable  for  their  early  civilization,  and  their  devotion  to 
commerce,  perhaps  before  the  first  British  ship  was  built.    In  1385,  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Waldemar,  king  of  Denmark,  and  wife  of  Haquin,  king  of  Nor- 
way, ascended  the  throne  of  these  kingdoms,  and  in  1389  she  was  chosen  by 
the  Swedes  as  their  sovereign,  the  crowns  being  united  in  1397  by  the  treaty 
of  Calmar.     After  the   death  of  this   renowned   princess,   in    1412,  the 
Swedes  began  to  evince  their  discontent  with  the  union,  and  after  a  lengtlft- 
ened  struggle,  finally  emancipated  themselves  from  the  Danish  yoke,  m 
15'23.     In  1448,  the  race  of  the  ancient  kings   having  become  extinct, 
Christian  I.,  of  the  house  of  Oldenburg,  was  raised  to  the  throne,  which  his 
posterity  still  possess,  and  by  this  means  Schleswick  and  Holstein  hare  • 
been  added  to  the  crown;  the  first  immediately,  and  the  latter  in  1761  twi 
1773.     The  reformed  faith  was  introduced  into  Denmark  with  little  diffi- 
culty ;  Lutherism  having  been  introduced  in  1523,  and  Cathdiciam  sop- 
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in  1537.  Previous  to  1660  the  crown  of  Denmark  was  elective. 
Ml  at  that  period  a  great  revolution  occurred,  by  which  the  clergy  and 
Wflpte,  to  get  rid  of  the  arbitrary  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  conferred  absolute 
xmei  on  the  king.  From  this  period  there  is  little  interesting  in  Danish 
iktoiy.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  war,  in  which  Denmark  lost  her 
iifj,  and  suffered  great  injustice  from  England,  Norway,  which  had  so 
oog  been  united  to  Denmark,  was  assigned  to  Sweden,  the  former  obtain- 
m  IB  exchange  the  Duchy  of  Lauenburg  and  a  sum  of  money.  The 
Danes  felt  this  sacrifice  acutely ;  but  it  was  one  of  apparent  rather  than 
eal  aCrength.  In  1834,  the  king  laid  aside  a  large  share  of  his  power,  and 
panted  to  his  people  a  constitutional  government,  under  which  they  seem 
o  be  perfectly  happy.  Since  then  the  government  has  steadily  exerted  it- 
elf  to  draw  forth  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  to  improve  the  condi- 
ion  of  the  inhabitants. 

Tbere  is  at  the  present  period  considerable  difficulty  between  the  German 
lonfcderation  and  this  kingdom,  resulting  from  conflicting  claims  to  juris- 
Iktion  over  the  provinces  of  Schleswick  and  Holstein.  Several  battles 
Mve  been  fought  with  various  success,  but  hitherto  the  temper  of  both 
has  prevented  any  understanding.  The  mediation  of  foreign  states, 
r,  has  been  offered  and  accepted,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  peace 
■af  be  restored. 

HELGOLAND, 

Qr  Heligoland,  (Holy  Island,)  a  group  of  two  small  islands  in  the  German 
)eean,  25  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  belonged  formerly  to  Denmark, 
Mt  was  captured  in  1807  by  the  British,  who  still  retain  it.  The  main 
eoDsists  of  a  cliff,  which  rises  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  sea,  to 


ibeight  varying  from  90  to  170  feet,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  lighthouse, 
itnated  in  54^  1 1'  34''  N.  latitude,  and  7^  53'  13"  £.  longitude ;  and  is  joined 
ij  a  bottom  of  a  rock  to  a  low  uninhabited  down,  where  there  are  two  good 
■rbora.  Between  the  main  island  and  the  other,  which  is  named  Sandy 
iland,  is  a  road,  where  ships  may  anchor  in  48  fathoms.  The  inhabitants, 
iboiit  2,500  in  number,  live  entirely  upon  the  cliff,  and  subsist  chiefly  by 
and  acting  as  pibsls.  They  are  Frieslanders ;  retain  their  ancient 
rs  and  customs ;  and  obtain  turf,  wood  and  other  articles  of  subsis- 
firom  Hamburg  and  Cuxhaven,  in  exchange  for  fish.  The  island  was 
fanwrly  very  much  larger,  but  has  been,  in  the  course  of  the  last  thousand 
leduced  by  the  action  of  the  sea  to  the  existing  fragments 
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(SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY.) 

Tn  greater  portiQn  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula  is  occupied  by  Sweden 

ll  Norway,  two  kingdoms  entirely  distinct  and  independent  of  each  other, 

^BaapCin  their  being  governed  by  the  same  king,  and  comprised  in  the  same 

Praphical  region.     It  will,  therefore,  be  most  convenient  to  describe 
tbe  natural  features  of  the  whole,  and  then  divide  the  political  and 
"  -'  '*    '  account  of  each  into  separate  heads. 


Beandinavia  forms  a  large  peninsula,  between  the  parallels  of  55^  and 
nP  north  latitude,  and  between  the  meridians  of  5°  and  32°  east  longitude, 
keing  in  extreme  length  1,190  miles,  and  in  its  greatest  breadth  470  miles, 
rilh  an  area  of  892,700  square  miles.    It  is  bounded  north  by  the  Arctic 
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l-r.^iin  .  -ei^t  br  Russian  Lapland,  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  the  Baltic  Sea; 
»m.:  37  :he  Baltic,  Cattegat  and  Skager-rack;  and  west  by  the  Atlantic 
•jir-m.  I:  i5  connected  with  the  rest  of  Europe  by  a  broad  isthmus  of  200 
ji.^rr^.  vnich  :«eparates  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  from  the  Arctic  Sea. 

Ti^  pny«ical  aspect  of  the  country  is  peculiar.     Throughout  the  whole 
f'l^'.i  •A  trie  peninsula,  from  the  Varangerfiord,  in  the  north-east,  to  the 
SiiU*?r-rick,  ill  the  south-west,  a  line  of  lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  hills 
i.2«:  lible-lands,  extends   1,100  miles,  forming  the  watershed  between  the 
ALintic  Ocean  and  the  basin  of  the  lialtic  Sea.     North  of  63^  N.  latitude 
L!cr  .'.-.-'uuiaius  form  one  ridge,  rising  abruptly  on  the  west  side,  and  gradually 
i.*.':.Kiohnig  the  ocean  as  they  proceed  northward.     To  the  south  of  63^ 
:.:^  e.evaiod  mass  forms  a  table-land,  having  its  eastern  and  western  de- 
c..'.:.e5  deeply   furrowed  with  valleys,  and  from  nearly   the  same  point 
f  i:.ou<  ridges  branch  off  to  the  cast  and  south,  where  they  enclose  several 
'  ir^t'  ^dkes.     The  culmination  of  these  mountains  in  some  parts  reaches  8,000 
w-r. .  and  at  no  place  are  they  at  a  greater  distance  than   100  miles  from 
lu-  western  coast.     On  the  eastern  side  the  country  descends  in  long  slopes, 
Kiierrupted  by  small  level  plains,  and  intersected  occasionally  by  ranges  of 
h.  >.     The  general  elevation  of  the  country  varies  from  300  to  2,00U  feet. 
Vhe  uit^si  southerly  portion  of  Sweden,  however,  is  actually  low  and  flat, 
I'^Kurently  a  portion  of  the  great  plain,  which  includes  the  neighboring 
rxv''^"^  «^1   Denmark,  Pomerania  and  Mechlenburg.     The  coasts  of  the 
■|«einnsiiU  are  lined  with  an  intricate  labyrinth  of  islands  and  rocks,  which 
^XT\  lu  sue  from  a  mere  point  to  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  and  rise  with 
tare  and  ora&rgy  clitfs  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.     The  eastern  coast  is 
irre^^ular  in  its  outline,  and  is  much  indented  with  bays  and  small  gulfs; 
but  on  the  west  coast  immense  fiords  or  firths  penetrate  the  country  in  all 
directions.     The  Maelstrom,  long  celebrated  as  the  most  appalling  whirlpool 
in  Kiirope»  is  .situated  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Lofoden  Islands, 
And  IS  eaused  by  the  current  rushing  among  the  islands,  which  throw  back 
II*  course,  and  cause  it  to  make  a  circular  sweep  or  whirl.     Large  ships 
and  euMi  wliales  have  been  dragged  down  by  its  suction. 

Die  climate  is  i;eiierally  severe,  but  a  great  diftrence  in  this  respect  is 
*%S*onod  111  the  several  parts  of  the  peninsula.  The  north  approaches  the 
»NM»liiie'*  of  perpetual  winter,  while  its  southern  extremity,  16  degrees  further 
fro:n  ilie  pole,  partakes  of  a  genial  and  healthy  character.  The  temperature 
)«  .lUo  niiMlitied  on  the  sanio  parallel  by  elevation,  proximity  to  the  sea, 
»l)ivtei.  \  c  ,  and  generally  the  ea.stern  lowlands  are  much  warmer  than  their 
uoittuMti  poMtion  would  indicate.  The  summers  are  short,  but  warm  and 
%{i\,  :\\u\  the  sun  in  the  more  elevated  regions  may  be  seen  above  the  horizon 
i!\iou^li»Mil  the  season.  The  winter,  however,  is  gloomy  and  severe,  and 
ihc  l.ikcs  and  risers,  ami  even  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  are  frozen  over.  At 
Si^vkholm.  even,  where  the  climate  is  comparatively  moderate,  the  thermo- 
iwoter  sinks  to  'iS  "*  beltm*  zero,  and  a  hundred  miles  further  north  the  mer- 
tfiiM  iVee/en  m  tlie  tube.  The  atmosphere  is  generally  pure,  and  the  ravages 
of  coMtijiioiiM  disenj«es  are  never  experienced  ;  and  while  the  short  but  bright 
Mimmer  brings  corn  to  maturity  in  six  or  eight  weeks,  and  spreads  a  flowery 
c*ipel  over  the  rarth,  tlie  pure  bracing  cold  of  winter  invigorates  the  active 
M^n«ei«  o\'  life,  and  is  touiid,  at  least  by  the  natives,  far  less  irksome  than 
llio  moist  piercing  blasts  of  more  southern  regions.  The  mean  annual 
auaiilil\  ol  rain  w  ^^\  incbes.  In  Norway  the  climate  is  more  temperate 
IN  MwaUoii.  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  sea-winds.     The  most  di»* 
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^peeable  part  of  the  Scandinavian  year  is  the  spring,  when  the  sudden 
Mhing  of  the  snow  renders  the  country  almost  impassable,  and  occasions 
bwdful  ravages  by  inundations,  and  by  the  fall  of  rocks  and  earth  from 
be  mountains. 

Tbe  mountain  nucleus  of  Scandinavia  is  composed  of  primitive  and 
nnsition  rocks.  Gneiss  and  granite,  variously  distributed,  are  the  predomi- 
lant  formations.  Mica-slate,  associated  with  lime-stone  quartz,  clay-slate, 
md  hornblende  are  also  found,  but  in  less  abundance.  These  primitive  strati- 
iad  rocks  are  widely  distributed  over  the  country.  Tracts  belonging  to  the 
misition  formation  occur  in  many  places,  and  particularly  on  the  west  side 
sf  the  Christiana  fiord ;  and  this  formation  likewise  includes  the  islands  ot 
he  Baltic,  and  abounds  in  organic  remains.  Secondary  formations  are  less 
Bleiisive.  Round  Helsingborg  there  is  a  small  coal  basin,  and  coal  is  also 
bond  in  fiornholm.  Chalk  deposits  occur  in  the  south  of  Sweden.  Above 
in  these  there  are  immense  deposits  of  sand  and  shells  in  various  parts  of 
the  coantry,  the  latter  occuring  at  300,  400  and  even  600  feet  above  the 
lealerel ;  and  though  no  trace  of  volcanic  action  is  known  to  exist,  it  is  said 
dwt  certain  parts  of  the  Swedish  coasts  are  gradually  rising,  while  others 
MM  gradually  subsiding..    Earthquakes  occur,  though  rarely. 


Next  to  agriculture  the  mines  of  Sweden  constitute  the  chief  source  of 
■edth.  Green  and  white  marble  is  abundant,  and  coal,  in  small  quantity, 
bibiuid  in  the  south,  but  iron  is  scattered  in  lavish  abundance  throughout 
the  country.  Copper  is  also  found,  and  some  silver.  All  the  mountains  of 
Norway,  and  especially  those  of  the  south,  contain  a  great  number  of 
nierals  and  metals,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  gold,  silver,  iron. 
Popper  and  cobalt.  There  is  a  mine  of  plumbago  at  Engledal ;  alum  mines 
tt  JSgeberg ;  and  quarries  of  granite,  marble,  mill-stone,  whet-stone,  slate 

~  clay,  are  wrought  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 


Sweden  is  not  more  fortunate  in  its  soil  than  its  climate.  It  cannot  boast 
of  niy  rich  alluvial  deposits.  Coarse  sand  or  gravel,  but  partially  covered 
vith  a  thin  layer  of  fertile  soil,  forms  in  general  the  champaign  country ; 
nd  besides  the  woods,  which  occupy  more  than  three-fourths  of  its  surface, 
ibne  portion  is  covered  with  lakes,  morasses,  rivers,  and  with  inconceivable 
HMera  of  boulder-stone  or  isolated  rocks  of  every  size.  The  soil  of  N(r- 
vay  is  similarly  characterised,  and  in  both,  vegetation  is  abridged  by  the 

Sdi  and  severity  of  the  winter.  In  some  parts,  however,  it  is  very  rich, 
the  valleys  in  particular  are  noted  for  their  luxuriant  fertility  ;  but  even 
■I  these  much  of  the  soil  is  thin,  and  obstructed  by  rocky  knots  rising  above 
fts  surface. 

The  vegetation  of  the  greater  part  of  Scandinavia  resembles  that  of  Great 
Mtsiii.  The  peninsula  is  particularly  notable  for  its  forests,  which  con- 
dil  of  beech,  oak,  maple,  spruce-fir,  Scotch-fir,  aspen  and  birch,  and  not 
llH  than  nine-tenths  of  the  surface  is  woodland.  The  very  small  proportion 
of  srable  land  produces  articles  of  the  same  kind  and  quality  as  those  of 
Britain ;  but  the  production  of  each  is  affected  by  the  elevation  of  the  soil, 
IS  well  as  by  the  difference  of  latitude.  In  the  south  grapes  and  mulberries 
SBiae  to  perfection,  while  in  the  north  not  even  grain  is  cultivated,  and  but 
few  potatoes  are  grown.  Above  the  snow  line  some  lichens  alone  sustain  a 
feeble  existence,  and  afler  these  vegetation  ceases. 


The  animal  kingdom  possesses  nothing  peculiar.     The  bear  prowls  in  the 
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northern  forests,  the  badger  is  a  denizen  of  the  central  districts,  and  the 
wolverine  is  found  in  the  mountains  of  Lapland.  The  wolf,  the  fox,  the 
lynx,  marten,  otter,  sea),  hedgehog,  obter,  squirrel  and  the  beaver,  are  still 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  solitary  lakes  and  rivers ;  and  the  elk  in  the  least 
frequented  districts.  Of  the  domestic  animals  the  principal  are-— the  rein- 
deer, on  which  the  Laplanders  chiefly  depend  for  subsistence  and  clothing; 
horses,  beeves,  goats,  sheep  and  swine.  The  horses  are  small,  but  swift  and 
hardy,  and  those  of  Norway  are  remarkably  sure-footed,  a  quality  which 
admirably  fits  them  for  traversing  the  rocky  mountain  paths  of  that  country. 
Eagles  and  falcons  of  various  kinds,  and  a  great  variety  and  abundance  of 
sea-fowl  and  game  are  indigenous,  and  useful  as  food  to  a  great  portion  of 
the  inhabitants. 

THE   KINGDOM   OF   SWEDEN. 

This  kingdom  forms  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula, 
as  far  north  as  the  river  Tornea,  and  contains  an  area  of  about  107,700 
square  miles. 

The  inhabitants  are  composed  of  Swedes,  Lapons  or  Laps,  and  Fins. 
The  Swedes  are  a  branch  of  the  same  great  family  as  the  Danes  and  Nor« 
wegians,  but  their  language  has  been  much  modified,  and  books  require 
to  be  translated  from  one  language  to  the  other.  The  language  of  the 
peasantry,  however,  does  not  differ  in  so  great  a  degree,  and  is,  with  little 
difficulty,  understood  by  all.  The  Swedish  prevails  from  the  Sound  to  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  is  spoken  by  almost  3,000,000  persons. 
The  Swedes  are  a  brave,  hardy,  generous  and  enterprising  people,  and  are 
highly  distinguished  for  genius  and  national  probity.  They  have  generally 
light  hair,  blue  eyes  and  fair  complexion  ;  the  men  have  faces  somewhat  pale, 
hijrh  foreheads  and  long  chins  ;  are  of  middle  size,  with  muscular  frames  and 
mild  aspect.  Their  morality,  however,  is  said  to  be  debased,  and  drunkenness 
very  prevalent.  In  1835,  one  person  out  of  every  1 14  was  accused,  and  one 
out  of  every  140  convicted,  of  some  criminal  offence  ;  and  on  an  average  of 
five  years  one  in  49  in  the  city,  and  one  in  176  in  the  country,  had  been 
punished  each  year  for  crimes !  and  *'  all  the  offences  recorded,  involved 
greater  moral  delinquency,  than  the  breach  of  a  regulation  or  conventional 
law  of  the  state." — {Lainff.) 

The  population  in  1839  numbered  3,109,772,  having  increased  325,062 
in  20  years :  consequently  at  the  same  rate  the  amount  will  now  approach 
3,400,000.  It  is  unequally  distributed  over  the  country,  becoming  always 
thinner  towards  the  north.  The  Lapons,  or  Laps,  inhabit  the  northern 
provinces,  and  are  represented  as  a  diminutive  and  swarthy  race.  They 
are  distinguished  into  mountaineers,  foresters,  fishermen,  and  beggars. 
They  are  more  honest  and  moral  than  their  southern  neighbors,  but  drunk- 
enness seems  to  be  also  the  prevailing  vice.  The  rigor  of  their  climate,  the 
misery  they  not  unfrequently  suffer,  and  the  general  sterility  of  the  women, 
prevent  any  increase  in  these  wild  regions.  Few  of  the  Fins  are  now  subject 
to  Sweden,  but  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Norway  they  have  extended 
themselves  as  colonists.  They  are  an  industrious  and  robust  people,  differ- 
ing morally  and  physically  from  the  Laplanders,  though  they  are  probably  of 
the  same  race. 

With  few  exceptions  the  Swedes  are  all  Lutherans,  and  Lutherism  is  the 
established  religion  of  the  state.    All  other  sects  are  allowed  the  free  exercise 
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of  their  ceremonies,  but  the  Catholics  and  other  dissenters  are  excluded 
from  the  Diet,  and  from  the  higher  offices  of  state.  The  hierarchy  consists 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Upsal,  and  the  eleven  bishops  of  Lund,  Gotheborg, 
Wezio,  Galmar,  Linkioping,  Skara,  Carlstadt,  Wisby,  Westeraas,  Strang- 
WBSy  and  Hernosand ;  70  arch-deacons,  and  102  probsts  (provosts  or  deans.) 
The  whole  establishment  consists  of  3,193  clergy,  and  3,753  sextons  or 
parish  clerks,  organists,  and  church  servants.  None  of  the  clergy  have  a 
law  salary  than  $600  a  year,  besides  parsonages  and  glebe  lands.  The 
dergj,  as  a  body,  have  always  been  distinguished  for  piety  and  morality. 
The  other  sects  are  insignificant  in  numbers.  The  Catholics,  who  are 
chiefly  foreigners,  do  not  amount  to  2,000,  the  greater  part  of  whom  reside 
in  the  capital.  The  Swedenborgians  are  also  comparatively  few,  and  the 
Jews  scarcely  count  1,000  souls.  A  new  sect  of  religionists,  however,  has 
sprang  up  in  northern  Sweden,  called  '*  Lceseren  "  or  readers,  which  has 
already  become  numerous,  and  their  numbers  are  said  to  be  increasing,  and 
their  meetings  to  be  attended  by  people  from  a  great  distance. 

Ninety-nine  persons  out  of  every  100  of  the  total  population  can  read 
and  write.  This  general  diffusion  of  elementary  education  is  remarkable  ; 
but  when  it  is  stated  that  no  person  is  allowed  to  marry  or  attend  the 
communion  table  unless  he  has  these  qualifications,  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
This  is  a  good  law,  but  arbitrary.  Primary  schools  are  established  in  every 
parish,  and  in  the  provincial  towns  there  are  gymnasia  or  high  schools,  in 
which  the  youths  are  prepared  for  the  university.  They  are  under  the  care 
of  the  bishops ;  and  besides  the  higher  branches  of  Greek  and  Roman 
fiteratare,  their  course  often  embraces  the  oriental  languages  and  the  leading 
doctrines  of  theology.  There  are  two  universities — one  at  Upsal,  and  the 
other  at  Lund,  each  of  which  has  separate  faculties  of  law,  physic,  divinity, 
and  philosophy  and  literature,  each  of  which  confers  degrees,  but  these 
degrees  are  granted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  the  qualifications  of  the 
recipient,  being  endorsed  as  granted  with  applause,  commendation,  or 
merely  by  sufferance.  No  person  can  enter  on  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sions without  having  taken  up  his  degree,  and  none  can  be  employed  by 
gorernment  except  they  have  furnished  themselves  with  a  degree  in  philoso- 
phy, but  this  regulation  is  dispensed  with  in  case  of  the  nobility. 

The  government  is  a  sort  of  constitutional  monarchy,  the  functions  of 
which  are  vested  in  a  hereditary  king.  The  legislative  power  belongs  con- 
jointly to  the  king  and  a  Diet  of  four  chambers,  elected  by  the  nobles, 
clergy,  burghesses  and  peasants,  respectively.  The  king  has  a  veto  on  all  the 
acts  of  the  Diet,  and  may  also  introduce  projects  of  law  for  its  consideration. 
The  most  important  branch  of  the  constitution,  however,  is  the  Council  of  State 
The  king  can  do  nothing,  except  in  military  and  diplomatic  affairs,  without 
Qonsnlting  this  council,  which  is  obliged  to  keep  a  protocol  of  its  proceedings, 
in  which  each  member  has  a  right  to  express  his  opinions.  The  king  alone 
has  the  right  to  determine,  after  hearing  the  opinion  of  the  council ;  but 
shonld  his  determination  be  contrary  to  law,  the  members  are  bound  to 
insert  their  protest  in  the  protocol,  for  which  they  are  answerable  to  the 
Diet 

The  law  is  administered  by  264  courts  of  first  instance,  called  Hered's 
Courts,  one  for  each  of  the  hereds  or  districts,  into  which  the  country  is 
difided.  From  these  primary  courts  appeal  lies  to  the  Lagman's  courts, 
and  from  these  again  to  the  Hof,  or  superior  courts,  of  which  there  are 
threCy  called  the  Swea  or  Swedish,  the  Scania,  and  the  Grotha,  established 
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in  dlfierent  parts  of  the  kingdom.  There  is  no  direct  appeal  from  the 
latter ;  but  by  petition  to  the  king  their  decisions  may  be  revised  in  the 
council  of  state,  and  confirmed  or  reversed.  All  criminal  cases  affecting  life 
or  property,  are  tried  in  the  Hof  courts.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  judge  cm 
divorce  and  other  kindred  suits.  The  executive  officers  of  the  courts  are 
the  *'  fogden  "  and  the  "  lansman." 

Relatively,  Sweden  is  heavily  taxed,  yet  the  public  revenues  raised  by 
taxation  do  not  amonnt  to  $  10,000,000  a  year.  But  notwithstanding  their 
limited  means,  the  Swedes  have  contrived,  since  1814,  not  only  to  pay  off 
the  whole  of  their  foreign  debt  and  a  ^reat  part  of  their  home  debt,  but  also 
to  expend  about  $15,000,000  on  public  works.  The  pressure  of  the  public 
taxes  is  also  very  unequal.  The  agricultural  classes  have  to  pay  annually 
in  public  and  local  taxes,  more  than  one-third  the  produce  of  their  land. 
If,  morever,  it  be  considered  that  these  are  levied  in  a  country  where  there 
is  scarcely  any  commerce,  and  very  little  money  in  circulation,  some  notion 
may  be  formed  of  the  oppressiveness  of  their  public  burdens. 

The  standing  army  amounts  to  2,580  artillery,  4,705  cavalry,  and  25,409 
infantry — total,  32,694 ;  and  consists  of  two  kinds  of  troops,  the  enlisted 
and  the  indeldta ;  of  the  former  class  there  are  only  about  6,000,  all  of  whom 
are  stationed  in  the  capital  or  its  environs.  The  indeldta  soldiers  are  a  sort 
of  military  colonists,  drawn  from  and  maintained  by  the  various  districts  of 
the  kingdom.  These  are  regularly  trained,  but  are  permitted  to  marry,  and 
when  not  on  active  service  support  themselves  and  families  on  their  little 
farms,  each  soldier  having  a  house,  ba^n,  cow-house,  and  six  acres  of  land 
for  his  subsistence,  receiving  pay  only  when  in  actual  service.  Besides 
the  regular  army,  there  is  also  the  bevcering  or  militia,  consisting  of  every 
male  between  20  and  25  years  of  age.  They  are  exercised  three  weeks  in 
each  year,  and  are  liable  to  be  called  out  in  case  of  war.  This  body 
amounts  to  about  110,000  men,  making  the  whole  disposable  military  force 
142,694.  No  man  is  admitted  into  the  standing  army  or  navy  without  a 
certificate  of  good  character  from  the  clergyman  of  his  parish ;  the  consequence 
of  which  regulation  is,  that  there  are  fewer  depredations  committed  by  the 
Swedish  soldier,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  than  by  those  of  any  other  nation. 
The  navy  employs  about  25,000  men,  and  consists  of  250  or  260  gun-boats 
for  the  protection  of  the  coasts.  The  Swedes  have  also  11  ships  of  74  and 
84  guns,  8  frigates,  4  corvettes,  0  brigs,  with  several  smaller  vessels.  There 
are  three  naval  stations  for  ships  of  the  line,  at  Stockholm,  Gotheborg,  and 
Karlscrona.  The  flotilla  of  gun-boats  is  chiefly  stationed  at  the  two  former, 
which,  communicating  by  the  Great  Gotha  Canal,  afford  the  means  of 
uniting  without  exposure  to  disasters  of  the  sea,  or  attack  from  an  enemy. 
When  not  on  duty  the  seamen  are  supported  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
military  arm.  The  ordinary  naval  expenses  do  not  exceed  $500,000 
annually. 

Seven-ninths  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  agriculture.  Within  a  few 
years,  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  improved  modes  of  culture,  and  in 
spite  of  the  climate,  the  lands  have  raised  in  value,  and  the  production  be- 
come large  enough  to  allow  of  exportation ;  and  the  only  difficulty  the 
Swedish  farmer  has  now  to  contend  with  is  the  want  of  a  market.  The 
average  rate  of  fecundity  is  4f  grains  for  one.  Cattle  feeding  and  sheep 
farming  are  not  much  attended  to,  and  the  sheep  disappears  north  of  63^. 
The  total  annual  value  of  grain  produced  is  $46,000,000. 

Both  the  seas  and  fresh  waters  swarm  with  (bh,  which  afford  employment 
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and  sabs istence  to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Salmon  is  the  most  important 
oi  the  fresh  water  fish,  and  is  most  abundant  in  the  northern  rivers,  where 
the  principal  fisheries  are  established.  Herrings  are  sometimes  taken  in 
incredible  numbers  at  Gotheborg,  and  in  the  Baltic  the  stromming  fishery  is 
a  very  important  branch  of  industry.  The  stromming  is  about  the  size  of  a 
qirat,  but  a  much  more  delicate  fish.  They  are  cured  like  herrings,  and  a 
barrel  of  them  is  as  necessary  in  every  household  in  Sweden,  as  of  herrings 
in  Norway. 

Next  to  agriculture  the  mines  form  the  chief  source  of  the  wealth  of 
Sweden.  Iron  is  abundant  throughout  the  country.  The  mountain  Gellivara 
in  Lapmark,  1,800  feet  high,  is  one  mass  of  the  richest  iron  ore,  but  its 
situation  beyond  the  polar  circle  deprives  it  of  its  real  value.  In  various  other 
places,  however,  there  are  similar  hills ;  and  even  islands  of  compact  iron  ore 
are  met  with  on  the  coast.  The  annual  product  amounts  to  about  300,000 
skip-poands*  of  bar,  and  33,600  of  manufactured  iron.  The  forests  supply 
fiiel  for  smelting.  Swedish  iron  is  superior  in  malleability  and  ductility  to  any 
other — a  superiority  which  is  attributed,  in  part,  to  the  use  of  wood  instead 
of  coal  or  peat  in  the  process  of  smelting.  The  number  of  mines  in  Sweden 
is  586,  and  of  these  no  fewer  than  361  are  close  together  in  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom.  Danemora,  the  principal  mine,  produces  yearly  about  4,000  tons 
of  metal,  which  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  steel.  Copper, 
next  to  iron,  forms  the  most  important  of  the  minerals  of  Sweden,  and 
the  production  is  stated  at  about  1,000  tons  a  year.  Gold  is  found  at 
Fahlun,  but  the  produce  is  too  small  to  pay  expenses  of  collection ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  silver  mines.  Coal,  sulphur,  vitriol,  cobalt,  dLc, 
are  also  produced  in  small  amounts. 

Manufactures  are  in  a  very  low  condition.  Every  art  and  trade  is  mono- 
polized by  corporations,  which  operates  as  a  complete  bar  to  improvement ; 
and  of  the  population  only  one-seventh  part  is  engaged  in  this  branch  of 
industry.  Coarse  linens  are  the  chief  staple.  Machinery  for  spinning  has 
been  introduced,  but  the  experiment  is  too  recent  to  warrant  an  opinion  as 
to  its  success.  The  other  articles  of  manufacture  are  such  as  required  by 
the  ordinary  wants  of  the  people. 

With  regard  to  commerce  and  general  trade  Sweden  is  in  a  much  similar 
state  as  in  respect  of  its  manufactures.  It  has  indeed  very  little.  The 
principal  exports  consist  of  the  natural  products  of  the  soil,  among  which 
iron  ranks  first,  then  timber,  copper,  tar  and  grain.  The  imports  are  sugar, 
coffee,  tobacco,  salt  or  smoked  fish,  salt,  leather,  hemp,  silk,  cotton  and 
vine,  chiefly  articles  of  domestic  luxury  or  comfort.  The  annual  amount 
of  mercantile  shipping  is  stated  at  130,000  tons.  The  principal  ports  are 
Stockholm  and  Gotheborg.  The  currency  consists  almost  exclusively  of 
paper  money,  and  even  this  has  depreciated  to  one  third  its  nominal  value. 
Gold  and  silver  has  consequently  fled  from  the  kingdom,  and  scarcely  any 
coin,  except  small  pieces  of  copper,  is  to  be  seen.  The  country  is  flooded 
with  small  notes,  some  representing  the  small  sum  of  six  cents. 

Interna]  communication  is  provided  for  by  excellent  roads,  which  are 
kept  in  order  by  the  farmers  of  the  several  districts,  who  meet  at  stated 
times  to  assess  themselves  for  the  purpose.  In  some  instances  they  are 
made  and  repaired  by  the  government.  At  short  intervals  on  all  the  main 
roads  there  is  a  post  station  to  which  the  peasants  are  obliged  to  bring  their 

*  Skip-pound  =280  pouzids  avoudupoii. 
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horses  on  certain  days,  by  rotation,  to  be  in  waiting  to  conyey  travellers. 
For  internal  water  communication  Sweden  has  remarkable  facilities  in  her 
lakes,  as  well  as  in  her  rivers  and  canals.  The  principal  canal  is  that 
of  Gotha,  which  connects  the  Wener  and  Wetter  lakes  with  the  Baltic, 
near  Soderkdping.  The  canal  of  TroHhatta  was  formed  to  avoid  the 
falls  of  Gotha-elf,  and  consists  principally  of  a  series  of  locks  rising  above 
each  other  on  the  face  of  the  declivity,  over  which  the  river  falls.  It  is 
dug  out  of  solid  rock.  These,  with  the  Gotha  river  and  intervening  lakes, 
form  a  complete  navigable  communication  across  the  middle  of  Sweden. 
The  canal  of  Arboga  connects  the  lake  Hielmar  with  the  HSJar,  and  the 
canal  of  Stromsholm  forms  a  communication  between  the  Hielmar  lake  and 
the  lake  of  Barken.  The  canal  of  Sodertelge  connects  the  Malar  with  the 
Baltic,  north  of  Stockholm.  Several  other  canals  for  like  purposes  hare 
been  constructed,  and  a  number  of  others  are  projected,  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  be  of  immeasurable  advantage  to  the  interests  of  the  kingdom. 

The  administrative  divisions  of  Sweden  are  34  "  lans"  or  governments, 
which  are  subdivided  into  ''  fogderier"  or  districts.  Swedish  ffeographera, 
however,  divide  the  country  into  three  large  regions,  namely,  Norrland  or 
the  north  country ;  Svealand,  or  Sweden  Proper,  and  Gothaland  or  Gothia ; 
each  of  these  comprising  several  lans,  as  stated  in  the  following  table : 


Jrtmin»§. 

NORRLARD :— 

Norrbotten 33,090.. 

Wetterbotten 29,435.. 

Weflter-Norriand 9.516.. 

Jamtland 19,618.. 


p9fmtmtiom.  P^pulatim  l> 


.46,422. 
.55,256. 
.85,242. 
45,517. 


Oki^ 


.Labea, 
.Umea, 

.  HoTDOMIld, 

CEstenand. 


Total 91,659 


232,437 


2.5 


8vEAL4irD  :— 

Stockholm 2,916 195,222. 

Upwla 2,092 85,393. 

Westeraaa 2,645 92,411. 

Nykoping 2,512 113.753. 

Oerobro 3,270 125.393. 

Carlstad 6.957 192,879. 

Storra-copparberg 12,282 141,208. 

)ra 


Geflebord 7,542. 


Total 40,216 

Gothaland : — 

Linkdping 4,270. 

Calmar 4,243, 

Jonkdping 4,414. 

Kronoberg 3,795. 

Blekingo 1,137. 

Skaraborg 3,323. 

Elfsborg 5,045. 

Gotbeborji;  &  Bohus 1 ,908 . 

Halnwtad 1,906. 

Christianstad 2,439. 

Malmobus 1,456. 

Gottlaod,  (island) 1,262. 


109,382. 
1,055,641 


.Stockholii, 
.  Upsal, 
.Westeraas, 
.Nykflping, 
,  Oerebro, 
.  Car1stad« 
Fahlan, 
Gefle. 


26i2 


200,588. 
179,300. 
148,595. 
118,309. 

93,849 . 
179,449. 
218,698. 
164,598. 

94,832. 
162,809. 
218,074. 

42,589. 


.  lankflping, 
.Calmar, 
.  Jonkfiping, 
.  Woxio, 
.  Carlacrona, 
.Marieatad, 
.  Weneraborg, 
.  Gotbeborg, 
.Halmstad, 
.  OhrittiaDitid, 
.Malmo, 
Waby. 


i 


Total 35,198 

Lakea  Wener,  Wetter,  &c..  3,640. 

Grand  Total.. .170,7 15 


1,821,694 


3,109,772 


51.8 
18.2 
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Stockholm,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  is  situated  upon  a  strait,  which 
ooonects  the  Malar  Lake  with  an  arm  of  the  Baltic.  Latitude  59^  20'  N., 
longitude  18^  13'  E.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  placed  on  three 
kUnds,  named  respectively  Stockholm,  (castle  island,)  Riddarholm,  (knight's 
iduid,)  and  Helge-antsholm,  (holy  ghost  island,)  connected  with  each  other 
and  the  mainland  on  both  sides  by  several  bridges.  The  greater  part  of  the 
priTate  houses  are  built  on  the  mainland,  which  on  the  north  side  slopes 
gradually  from  the  shore,  but  on  the  south  side  rises  in  bold  abrupt  cliffs, 
where  the  white  houses  nestle  among  shading  trees.  There  are  many  public 
edifices,  bridges,  squares  and  monuments  in  good  taste,  and  the  fine  churches, 
qaaySy  and  royal  palace  give  the  city  an  air  of  magnificence,  but  the  private 
residences  are  generally  of  very  ordinary  appearance.  In  the  centre  of  the 
city  the  streets  are  narrow,  crooked  and  dirty ;  but  elsewhere  they  are  wide 
and  regular.  The  palace  is  a  modern  building,  in  the  Italian  style,  and  for 
architectural  beauty  and  effect  surpasses  all  the  other  city  palaces  in  Europe. 
It  stands  on  the  Stockholm.  The  city  contains  a  great  number  of  scientific 
and  literary  establishments,  and  the  Royal  Library  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
richest  in  the  north  of  Europe.  The  population  amounts  to  about  80,000, 
of  which  only  about  11,000  are  of  the  producing  classes,  and  31,500  only 
hsTC  other  visible  means  of  subsistence,  leaving  nearly  the  remaining  half 
without  capital,  trade,  or  other  fixed  means  of  living.  Waxholm,  a  small 
town  with  batteries  and  other  military  works,  is  the  seaward  key  of  Stockholm. 

Upsal,  built  on  a  gentle  height  and  part  of  an  adjoining  plain,  in  a  very 
level  and  fertile  country,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  old-fashioned  cities  of 
Europe.  The  larger  portion  of  its  15,000  inhabitants  depend  more  or  less 
on  the  ancient  and  highly  celebrated  university  which  still  flourishes  among 
them.  Only  a  few  are  engaged  in  manufactures  and  the  little  trade  carried 
on  by  means  of  the  Sala,  a  sluggish  stream  which  runs  through  the  city 
towards  the  Malar,  and  aflfords  the  means  of  steam  navigation  to  Stockholm. 
The  new  university  is  a  handsome  building  in  the  simple  Florentine  style, 
built  of  freestone;  the  cathedral  is  a  lofty  building  of  brick,  but  the  finest 
of  all  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  the  kingdom.  The  university  was 
ibanded  in  1478,  and  is  usually  attended  by  800  students.  Old  Upsal, 
(Oamla-Upsala,)  consists  chiefly  of  a  few  huts  grouped  round  a  set  of  tumuli 
or  barrows,  which  are  popularly  considered  to  be  the  tombs  of  Oden,  Thor 
and  Freya;  and  on  the  top  of  a  little  mount  beside  them,  stands  a  venerable 
chnrch,  said  to  be  1800  years  old,  and  to  have  been  a  place  of  pagan  worship 
daring  many  centuries.  Danemora  is  noted  for  its  iron  mines,  which  yield 
a  more  perfect  metal  than  any  others  in  Sweden.  Fahlun  consists  of  lon^r, 
silent,  wide  streets,  with  good  houses  and  4,000  inhabitants,  in  the  midst 
of  a  region  of  copper  mines,  extending  about  28  miles  in  length  by  seven  in 
breadth.  The  wide  space  is  enclosed  and  partly  penetrated  by  rocks  of 
reddish  granite,  which,  towards  f  he  middle,  gradually  merge  into  a  micaceous 
rock,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  composed  of  iron  and  copper  pyrites. 
For  many  centuries  these  mines  were  perhaps  the  most  productive  in  the 
world,  yielding  annually  8,000,000  pounds  of  pure  metal.  Their  present 
annual  produce  is  thus  estimated  by  Bremner  :  "  copper  4,500  skip-pcmnds, 
(280  lbs.);  gold  250  ducats;  silver  500  marcs;  lead  100  to  150  skip- 
pounds;  vitriol  600  to  800  tons;  ochre,  generally  1,000  tons;  brimstone 
30  to  30  skip-pounds.  The  ore  is  not  rich ;  the  best  is  said  to  yield  20  per 
cent.,  but  the  poorer  sort  only  l^  per  cent."  Gefle  is  a  seaport  on  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  with  8,000  inhabitants.  Next  to  Stockholm  and  Gothe- 
borg  it  is  the  most  important  trading  town  in  the  kingdom. 
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GoTHCBOftc  (Gottenburg.)  is  a  large  cocnnwrcial  town  oo  the  left  bank 
of  tbe  Gotha-EJf,  neir  the  <«i.  It  stinds  in  a  vide  hoUov  flarrounded  by 
rockj  heights,  and  consists  of  regular,  vide  and  pared  iCreets,  with  lofty 
flat-f<x>:ed  bouses,  all  built  of  stooe  or  veil  staceoed  brick.  It  has  25,000 
inhiD;!iat«.  vho  carrj  'Mi  an  actire  commerce.  The  Gotha-Elf  is  navigable 
from  :ne  sei  to  the  falls  of  Trollhattan.  vbere  the  narigatioo  is  oootimied 
bj  a  series  of  locks,  aloog  side  the  rirer.  vhich  here  rushes  down  a  deep 
gorz*^.  1  neight  of  19)  teec.  and  Setveea  the  canal  and  the  river  is  a  range 
of  «)vr-nniLs  bel'jQgmg  to  a  Giasgov  companj.  Norulopixg  is  a  flourishing 
commrrciil  and  manjfacturing  seaport  tovn.  on  an  arm  of  the  Baltic,  with 
10,(>t  J  inhibitants.  Its  ciiAhs  are  conMdered  the  best  in  Sveden.  Calmas, 
on  trie  vest  side  of  the  strait,  formed  br  the  island  of  Oelind,  has  a  con- 
sider^>!e  maritime  trade  and  5/KKl  inhabitants.  Caklsckoxa  on  the  sontb- 
ea«t  C'j^«t.  is  a  strong  tovn  baiit  up^io  several  islands,  vith  a  fine  harbor, 
vh:ch  i«  the  usual  rendezvous  of  the  Svedish  narj.  It  cootains  docks  dag 
in  the  r<>ck.  building  slips  and  formidable  batteries,  vhich  render  it  almost 
impre^nirjle  tovards  the  sea.  Its  citadel,  upon  an  islet,  is  reckoned-  a 
masterpiece  of  militarr  architecture :  its  granite  vails  are  20  feet  high  and 
mo'jri:ed  vith  2U0  pieces  of  cannon.  Populition,  12,000.  Malmo  is  a 
c^>n?i'l-:rab:e  trading  and  minufacturinj  tovn  almost  opposite  to  Copenhagen. 
Pijp'j!i;i«»n,  S,<iOO.  Eleven  miles  further  north  is  Llvd,  the  seat  of  one  of 
the  t  A-'  I  universities  of  Sveden.  Vak  %s.  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gotha  canal, 
is  a  «tron2  fortress,  and  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  rallying  point  for  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom,  in  ca^es  of  foreign  invasion.  Wisbt,  r»n  the  vest 
side  ofG'itt'and,  and  capital  of  the  island,  is  a  most  remarkable  place.  It  is 
a  city  «if  the  middle  a^es,  existing  almost  unchanged  to  the  present  day, 
yet  s'l  fillen  in  importince  thit  thoujh  the  spice  within  its  vails  is  capacious 
enough  {'>T  40.000  pers-ms.  it  yet  cont tins  only  4,2t)U.  vho  are  badly  lodged 
in  li:t!e  tenements  buiit  under  editices  of  great  cost  and  raajjrnificence. 
Durinj  the  lOih  and  I  lih  centuries  Wisby  was  one  of  the  richest  commercial 
citie^  I'l  F^Jrope,  and  stil!  contiins  the  remains  of  12  churches  built  at  that 
pen  J.  The  hirl>»r  is  smill  and  not  very  deep:  but  at  Slitohamn*.  on  the 
we-t  -ide  of  the  islind.  ind  Cvpelshamn  on  the  eist,  there  are  harbors  with 
5utri':i"ii!  d'*pth  of  w'lier,  it  i>  slid,  for  ships  of  war  or  steam  var-vessels. 

II:  KN*  r^\ND.  in  N<»rriand,  his  a  tine  harU.^r  with  considerable  trade. 
Fr«>rn  it-  printing  press  most  of  the  works  for  the  use  of  the  Laplanders 
hi**  \>-r\  pr.Miiioe J.  PopiIitiiMi  under  '2,nt.Ki.  LrtEA,  near  the  head  of 
he  'j'l  \  ^A  B<jthnia,  and  Lmea  further  south,  are  tvo  seaport  towns,  with 
hrun*',  Iiiiie  trade.  Hl'(idiksval  is  chietly  enjared  in  the  stroromincr  fish- 
eries. The  trade  of  shipSuiidin:^  his  started  ap  in  all  these  little  towns 
within  trie  last  20  yeir^.  The  ve-^-els  are  b'lilt  entirely  of  fir,  but  are  cheap, 
if  not  diir^Me,  and  are  purchised  by  Lubeck.  Bremen  and  Hamburg  mer- 
chants.    They  are  all  increisiii:?  in  extent  and  population. 

The  eirly  pages  of  Swedish  history  are  obscure,  md  possess  little  interest 
The  S.vedes  beinn  discontented  with  iheir  kinj,  Albert  o{  Mechlenburg, 
vho  had  been  raised  to  the  tnrone  in  h3(V>,  M  trjiret,  Queen  of  Denmark, 
styled  the  Semirami**  of  the  north,  a  prince<s  of  extraordinary  taleni,  aFailed 
herself  of  the  opprirlunity  to  estibli>h  her  authority  over  Sweden.  She  vas 
succe^-ful,  and  by  the  treity  of  Calrnar  in  1*597,  the  three  kingdoms  of 
Den  n irk,  Sweden  and  Norwiv  were  united  under  her  sva?.  But  the 
Swede's  became  dissatisfied  with  the  union,  and  the  tyrannical  proceedings 
of  Christian  II.  excited  a  rebellion  that  terminated  in  the  emancipation  of 
the  Swedes  under  the  famous  Gustavus  Vasa  in  1520.     In  1523,  this  prince 
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raised  by  the  unanimous  suffrages  of  the  people  to  the  throne.  Gustavus, 
iHio  subsequently  introduced  the  Protestant  religion,  died  in  1560.  His  son 
Eric,  who  succeeded  him,  was  an  imbecile,  and  Gustavus,  the  grandson  of  the 
great  man,  ascended  the  throne  in  161 1.  This  great  prince  acquired  Ingria 
and  Carelia  from  the  Russians,  Livonia  from  the  Poles,  with  sundry  valuable 
territories  from  the  Danes.  He  was  also  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
Protestant  party  against  the  power  and  ambition  of  Austria ;  and  though  his 
ffiorioas  and  successful  career  was  prematurely  terminated  at  the  battle  of 
Lutzen  in  1632,  his  exertions  were  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
that  freedom  of  religious  worship,  and  that  equal  distribution  of  power, 
MUblished  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia.  No  nation,  indeed,  occupied  a 
more  commanding  position  than  Sweden  in  the  thirty  years'  war ;  and  the 
eoDstant  valor  of  her  soldiers  in  that  great  struggle  of  liberty  against  despot- 
inn,  was  as  remarkable  as  the  success  which  so  invariably  followed  the 
Swedish  arms  was  glorious. 

The  success  that  had  attended  the  arms  of  Sweden  under  Gustavus,  con- 
tinaed  to  attend  them  under  his  daughter  Christina,  who  abdicated  the 
throne  in  1564,  and  his  other  successors  down  to  Charles  XII.,  who  be- 
came king  in  1^7.  The  excesses  of  this  extraordinary  man  proved  almost 
the  ruin  of  his  country,  and  gave  Russia  a  lasting  ascendency  over  Sweden. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  sister  Ulrica  Eleanora ;  but  the  people  dii^gusted 
at  the  madness  of  the  king  had  circumscribed  materially  the  royal  authority. 
It  was,  however,  again  enlarged  in  1772.  Gustavus  IV.  succeeded  to  the 
throne  in  1792,  embroiled  himself  with  France,  and  engaged  in  a  quixotic 
contest  with  Russia,  which  resulted  in  his  dethronement  in  1801),  when  his 
uncle,  who  took  the  title  of  Charles  XIII.,  was  raised  to  the  throne,  prince 
Christian  of  Holstein-Augustenberg  being  at  the  same  time  declared  crown 
prince  and  successor.  On  the  premature  death  of  the  latter,  Bernadotte, 
prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  was  elected  successor  to  the  crown  by  a  diet  held 
itOerebro  in  1810,  and  having  accepted  the  honor  he  soon  af\er  arrived  in 
Sweden,  of  which  he  became  king  on  the  death  of  Charles  XIII.,  in  1818. 
He  has  been  a  father  to  his  country,  and  as  such  has  lately  died,  esteemed 
and  honored  by  the  people  over  whom  he  was  called  to  reign,  and  his 
dynasty,  if  faithful  to  the  trust  reposed  in  it,  will  long  adorn  the  royal  title. 
This  Celebrated  man  was  once  a  hotel  waiter  in  France,  and  having  enlisted 
in  the  grand  army  soon  distinguished  himself,  and  was  elevated  to  the 
highest  dignities  by  the  emperor.  He  was  the  only  one  of  Napoleon's 
marshals  who  retained  the  kingdoms  which  they  acquired  in  the  last  war. 
He  is  succeeded  by  his  son. — {See  Denmark,  and  Norway.) 

THE   KINGDOM   OF   NORWAY. 

Norway  {Norge  Norw — Norvegen  Germ,)  occupies  the  western  portion 
of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  covers  an  area  of  121,725  square  miles, 
and  has  a  population  of  about  1 ,400,000  inhabitants. 

The  Norwegians  belong  to  the  same  family  as  the  Danes,  and  speak  a 
dialect  of  their  language.  They  are,  however,  generally  a  smaller  race  than 
their  confreres  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  but  possess  much  spirit,  and  are 
lifely,  frank  and  undaunted.  They  are,  in  the  same  degree  with  other 
northern  nations,  grossly  addicted  to  intoxication,  and  corn  or  potatoe 
brandy  forms  an  indispensable  beverage  to  old  and  young.  The  population 
in  lb35 numbered  1,194,^*27,  having  iiicre:ii>(Mi  Irom  1H25,  143,509,  or  13.  6 
per  cent.     Should  it  have  retained  the  same  ratio  of  increase,  it  will,  at  the 
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present  time,  amoant  to  aboat  1,400,000.  The  proportioo  of  the  sexes  are 
nearly  equal,  being  in  the  ratio  of  100  males  to  104  females.  Of  the 
whole  people  scarcely  150,000  live  in  large  towns,  the  remainder,  or  1,250,* 
000,  being  scattered  over  the  country  in  small  villages  and  farms. 

The  whole  people  may  be  said  to  profess  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  which 
have  been  adopted  as  the  state  religion.  The  church  consists  of  the  fire 
bishops  of  Christiana,  Christiansand,  Bergen,  Trondheim,  and  Norrland  or 
Alstahong;  49  deans,  and  417  pastors.  The  country  is  divided  into  396 
"  prest-gilds  "  or  parishes.  The  incomes  of  the  bishops  are  reckoned  at 
$4,500  a  year,  and  those  of  the  clergy  from  (850  to  $1,700,  derived  from 
an  assessment  on  grain,  in  lieu  of  tithes,  &c.  The  patronage  is  vested  in 
the  bishops  and  council  of  state,  a  committee  of  which  has  the  charge 
of  all  church  affairs.  **  But,  as  in  Sweden^  religious  feeling  is  at  a  low  ebb; 
and  in  the  wilder  districts  the  church  forms  a  sort  of  market-cross,  where 
the  people  meet  to  transact  their  secular  business." 

Education  is  universally  diffused,  but  the  standard  of  excellence  is  rather 
low,  reading  and  writing  constituting  nearly  the  whole.  The  schools  are 
supported  by  a  poll  tax.  '*  The  higher  department  of  university  education 
at  Christiana,"  says  Laing,  **  is  very  expensive ;  and,  besides,  there  is  not 
such  a  demand  for  educated  men  in  the  medical,  legal,  and  commercial 
professions,  as  in  more  densely  peopled  and  more  commercial  countries ;  and 
the  supply  is  adjusted  to  the  demand.  The  restrictions  on  the  free  exercise 
of  trade  and  industry,  also  operate  with  great  force  in  depressing  general 
education." 

The  government  is  a  limited  monarchy.  The  executive  power  is  vested 
in  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  is  exercised  by  a  viceroy  and  council  of  state ; 
but  the  legislative  power  resides  solely  in  the  Stor-thing  or  Parliament, 
composed  of  members  chosen  by  electors  nominated  for  this  purpose  by  the 
people  of  the  several  districts.  None,  however,  can  vote  unless  25  years  of 
age,  and  possessed  of  property  worth  150  dollars,  or  a  life-rent  of  a  property 
worth  that  sum.  Along  with  each  sitting  member  a  substitute  is  elected, 
who  takes  his  place  in  case  of  sickness,  death,  or  other  hindrance.  The 
Stor-thing  meets  triennially,  and  nominally  lasts  three  months,  but  may  also 
be  convoked  by  the  king  at  any  time,  and  may  of  itself  adjourn  frocn  time 
to  time  to  complete  business  that  may  have  been  left  over  from  the  regular 
session.  The  power  of  this  parliament  is  unlimited,  and  though  the  king's 
assent  is  required  to  all  laws,  yet  if  the  same  law  be  passed  by  three  succes- 
sive Stor-things  it  becomes  law  without  his  consent.  The  king  appoints  all 
oflicials,  but  his  nominations  must  be  approved  by  the  Stor-thing.  The 
king  is  not  represented  in  this  assembly,  but  a  royal  councillor  is  admitted 
at  any  time  to  communicate  messages  from  the  throne.  At  its  sittings  the 
Stor-thing  divides  itself  into  two  chambers.  One-fourth  is  formed  into  a 
committee  called  the  **  lag-thing,"  while  the  remainder  forms  the  "  odels- 
thing."  All  motions,  however,  are  discussed  in  the  first  instance  before 
the  whole  house ;  and  if  entertained,  are  referred  to  committees  to  report 
upon.  The  report  is  debated  and  voted  upon ;  and  if  approved,  a  bill  in 
terms  of  it  is  ordered  to  be  brouffht  into  the  odels-thina,  from  which  it 
passes  to  the  lag-thing,  to  be  there  deliberated  upon,  rejected,  amended,  or 
approved.  The  members  are  paid  for  their  services.  Hereditary  nobility 
was  abolished  by  the  Stor-thing  in  1821,  against  the  king's  will. 

For  judicial  purposes  the  kingdom  is  divided  into  four  *'  stifts'    or  pror- 
inces,  which  are  sub-divided  into  64  districts.     For  each  of  these  divisions 
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there  is  a  separate  tribunal,  with  a  supreme  court  of  appeal  at  Christiana, 
lamed  the  Hoieste-ret-court,  which  is  one  of  the  three  estates  of  the  con- 
nitution,  being  independent  of  both  the  executive  and  legislative  branches. 
This  court  consists  of  seven  judges. 

The  revenue  of  Norway  is  so  flourishing  that  the  government  has  been 
lUe  to  pay  off  the  whole  of  the  debt  of  Denmark,  assumed  in  1814.  The 
imoant  has  increased  gradually  with  the  population  and  industry  of  the 
EiDgdom.  The  customs  yield  about  two-thirds  of  the  expenditure,  and 
KmBequently  the  direct  taxes  are  light.  The  whole  amounts  to  about 
Kk,950,000  per  annum. 

The  Norwegian  army  consists  of  about  2,000  troops  of  all  arms,  besides 
MyOOO  enrolled  militia.  The  king  has  the  entire  disposal  of  the  army  in 
SevBdinavia,  but  it  cannot  be  led  into  a  foreign  country,  except  with  the 
WDcarrence  of  the  Stor-thing.  The  navy  consists  of  1  frigate,  1  sloop,  2 
yrigSy  8  schooners,  and  88  gun-boats  and  galleys. 

Agriculture  employs  the  great  bulk  of  the  Norwegian  population,  and 
hw  ccrantries  in  Europe  have  made  such  advances  towards  perfection  in 
oral  economy.  In  apparent  plenty  and  completeness  the  farms  may  vie 
rith  the  best  in  England.  The  farmers  are  owners  of  their  estates,  which 
produce  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  afford  a  surplus  for  the  purchase 
if  Inzaries.  The  mountaineers  are  chiefly  engaged  in  cattle-breeding,  and 
hooffh  not  so  comfortably  situated  as  the  corn  growers  of  the  valleys,  are 
tOly  in  many  respects,  superior  to  their  congeners  of  other  continental  states. 
The  principal  agricultural  produce  consists  of  oats,  rye,  wheat,  bear,  hops, 
lax,  and  potatoes.  Perhaps  Norway  owes  something  to  the  scarcity  of  its 
lumbers,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  country  is  incapable  of  supporting  a 
srowded  population.  Generally  speaking,  only  the  valleys  are  inhabited ; 
m  the  dividing  ridges  there  is  little  or  no  cultivation,  and,  indeed,  no  soil 
o  cultivate ;  but  only  rounded  masses  of  gneiss,  and  micaceous  rocks,  with 
aniper,  fir,  aspen,  birch,  and  beech  trees,  which  grow  wherever  there  is 
device  to  support  them. 

The  fisheries  employ  the  whole  population  of  Finmark  and  the  Lofoden 
Uands.  But  this  trade  is  confined  to  privileged  corporations,  and  every 
ne  engaged  in  it  must  be  licensed  from  certain  cities  to  which  the  fisheries 
)elong.  The  average  value  of  the  winter  fishery  is  about  half  a  million  sterling, 
ind  the  Norwegians  deliver  fish  better  assorted,  and  of  superior  quality  to  those 
)f  even  Scotland.  Besides  these  important  general  fisheries,  there  is  in 
nrery  creek  of  the  fiords,  even  a  hundred  miles  up  from  the  ocean,  abun 
lance  of  cod,  whiting,  haddocks,  flounders,  sea-bream,  and  herring,  caught 
or  daily  use,  and  for  sale  by  the  seafaring  peasantry.  On  the  rocky  shores 
>f  Christiansand  lobsters  are  more  plentiful  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
forld,  and  from  Bergen  so  many  as  260,000  pairs  have  been  exported  in 
Mie  year.  The  rivers  and  lakes  arc  likewise  well  supplied  with  fish,  which 
nay,  indeed,  be  said  to  constitute  the  basis  of  a  Norwegian  repast. 

Norway  produces  a  great  variety  of  minerals,  but  the  mines  are  most 
irroaj^ht  in  the  southern  mountains.  The  principal  species  are  gold,  silver, 
iron,  copper,  cobalt,  &,c.  The  copper  mines  are  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  kingdom:  the  most  considerable  are  those  of  Roraas,  which  were 
discovered  in  1644,  at  the  base  of  the  Dovre-ficld.  The  produce  of  the  iron 
mines  is  stated  at  about  15,000  tons  annually.  There  are  also,  in  different 
places,  quarries  of  granite,  marble,  millstone,  whetstone,  slate,  and  clay. 

Norway, ihas  no  manufactures  on  a  large  scale.     In  the  rural  district! 
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every  family  makes  its  own  cloth,  and  furnishes  its  own  sempstress,  tanner, 
shoemaker,  and  blacksmith.  Every  person  can  work  in  wood,  and  domestic 
implements,  ornaments  and  furniture,  are  all  made  by  the  peasants 
themselves,  and  af\er  their  own  fashion. 

Timber,  in  the  preparation  of  which  large  numbers  are  employed,  and 
fish,  are  almost  the  only  exportable  articles  of  the  country,  and  find  their 
way  to  every  part  of  Europe,  chiefly  in  Norwegian  vessels,  which,  in  retam, 
bring  home  whatever  foreign  articles  are  required,  at  the  cheapest  rate  of 
freight.  But,  besides  wood  and  fish,  the  metals  are  extensively  exported. 
The  orincipal  imports  are  corn,  colonial  produce,  woollen,  linen  and  cottqp 
goods,  with  wine,  brandy,  &c.  The  inland  trade,  and  that  between  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  is  also  extensive.  The  principal  commercial  towns  are~ 
Bergen,  Drammen,  Christiania,  Langesund,  Christiansand,  Trondheim, 
Frederikstadt,  Arendal,  Oster-Rusoer,  Laurvig,  Tonsberg,  and  Hammerfest 
The  national  bank  is  located  at  Trondheim,  and  its  notes  form  the  principal 
money  currency  of  the  country,  and  even  on  the  exchange  at  Hamburg  are 
valued  as  high  as  111  dollars  paper  for  100  specie.  The  roads  which  cod- 
nect  the  principal  towns  are  good,  and  travelling  is  accomplished  as  io 
Sweden,  by  the  peasants  being  obliged  to  send  their  horses  to  the  pool- 
stations  in  rotation.     The  country  contains  no  railroads  or  canals. 

Norway  is  divided  into  17  *'  amts"  or  districts,  which  may  be  arranged 
according  to  the  three  geographical  regions  within  which  they  are  situated, 
viz. :  Nordlandens,  Nordenfjelds,  and  Sondenfjelds,  as  stated  in  the 
following  table : 

Arem  m  Pop.  to 

DutrieU.  tq.miUs.  PopnUOi&n.        9q.muU.    OtpiUb. 

Nordlandens  : — 

Nordland 15,052 57,791 ««      Bodoe. 

Flnmark,  (and  Lapltnd) 27.470 33,394 "      Tromsoe 

Total 42.522  94,185  2.2 

NORDKNPJKLDS  : — 

SOadre-Borgonhuus 6.285 104.471 "    7« 

Nordre-Bergenhuui 7,515 69,778 "    ^  Kergen. 

Romsdal 5.933 70.174 "       RomsdaL 

86ndre-Trondhjem 7,094 77.724 " 

Nordre-Trondhjcm 8.608 57.422 " 


>  Trondhjem 


Total 35,405  399,569  11.2 

8oNDXNPJXLD4  : — 

Aggerhuiu 1.893 90,326 "  Christiaiu. 

Smaalehnono 1,566 62,921 "  Mom. 

Hedemarken 9,516 77.929 "  Hof. 

Christian 9,418 90,903 "  Bin. 

Buskered 4.787 76.669 "  Drammen. 

Bratsberg 5.560 63,139 "  Skien. 

Nedenaesand  Raabygdelaget 4,256 45.842 "  Arendal. 

Lister  and  Mandal 2.ni2 54,252 "  Christ ianssod. 

Stavanger 3.805 62,859 "  Suvanger. 

Jarlsberg  and  Laurvig 856 54,516 "  Laurvig. 

Total -43,703  701,073  16.0 


Grand  Total 121,725  1,194,827  9.8 

Christiania,  the  capital,  stands  at  the  head  of  along  fiord,  on  a  lo^ 

tlope  surrounded  with  beautiful  heights,  in  59^  50'  N.  latitude,  and  10^48 

E.  longitude.    The  royal  palace  is  the  only  building  worthy  of  noCiM.    Tlu^ 
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irter,  howeYer,  inhabited  by  the  higher  classes,  is  laid  out  regularly,  with 
usiouB,  and  even  handsome  streets.  Christiania  is  the  seat  of  the  supreme 
remmenty  of  the  higher  courts  of  law,  and  has  several  excellent  literary 
litations.  .  The  foreign  trade  is  considerable.  Population,  24,000. 
lAMiiBN,  24  miles  south-west  of  Christiania,  a  large  straggling  town,  with 
100  inhabitants,  exports  more  timber  than  any  other  town  in  Norway. 
WOBBBRO  is  noted  for  its  valuable  silver  mine,  which  yields  a  profit  of 
00,000  annually.  Three  miles  below  Kongsberg  the  Louven-elf  forms  a 
riBB  of  tremendous  falls,  called  the  *'  Laabron-fos ;"  and  40  miles  west  by 
ith  of  Kongsberg,  the  Maan  river  has  a  fall  of  450  feet,  called  the  **  Rin- 
n-foB."  MomjM  is  noted  for  its  rich  mine  of  cobalt.  Arendal,  Laurvio, 
DBOBR,  Grimstadt,  and  Tonsbrrg,  are  all  seaport  towns  on  the  coast, 
Qth-west  of  the  capital,  and  possess  a  number  of  vessels,  which  carry  on  a 
mnderable  trade.  Frederiksvorn,  the  naval  arsenal  of  Norway,  is  a 
randy  fortified  town,  68  miles  south-west  of  Christiania.  Christiansand, 
7  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  the  Naze,  is  a  considerable  trading  town,  with  a  fine 
xtified  harbor  and  a  quarantine  station.  Population,  7,765.  Mandal  is 
I  null  seaport  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  Stavan- 
ni,  on  the  North  Sea,  is  noted  for  its  magnificent  harbor,  its  antiquity, 
uid  its  cathedra],  considered  to  be  the  fmest  Gothic  monument  in  Norway. 
hpolition,  5,000.  Frederikstadt  has  a  good  harbor  and  considerable 
lnide,ind  is  believed  to  be  the  only  town  in  Norway  built  of  stone.  Popula- 
iioo,  9,500. 

BitoEN,  situated  at  the  head  of  a  deep  bay  on  the  west  coast,  365  miles 
Mh  of  Christiansand,  is  a  well-built  town,  and  when  viewed  from  the 
Kthis  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  It  contains  a  number  of  excellent 
JvUic  buildings,  and  has  manufactures  of  tobacco,  porcelain,  &/C.,  but  the 
(■htty  is  the  principal  business.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  lofly  walls, 
■■(i  protected  by  several  forts,  a  garrison  of  300  men,  and  a  squadron  of  the 
^»  The  harbor  is  safe  and  commodious,  but  owing  to  rocks  is  of  difhcult 
Beesi.    Population,  23,000. 

^toifDHEiM,  (Trondhjem  or  Drontheim,)  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
^iregian  kings,  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  a  vast  fiord  in  N.  latitude 
^  3?.  The  town  is  built  wholly  of  wood,  and  has  been  seven  times  burnt 
Uie  ground ;  but  the  houses  are  handsome  and  tastefully  ornamented.  It 
Ittaiiis  a  cathedral,  built  in  the  room  of  another  one  burnt  in  1719,  which 
i  betin  for  centuries  a  noted  place  of  pilgrimage.  It  contains  a  number 
Ilighly  creditable  institutions,  and  a  seminary  for  the  in<«truction  of  the 
planders.  It  is  the  entrepdt  of  the  copper  produced  by  the  rich  mines  of 
triBB.  Peculation,  13,000.  The  environs  are  very  beautiful. 
Qhribtiansund  is  a  small  town,  with  a  fine  harbor,  flourishing  fisheries, 
•.  Alstahong  is  a  miserable  town,  and  only  remarkable  as  the  most 
riherly  bishop's  see  in  Europe.  Tromsoe,  capital  of  Nordlandens,  is  a 
bII  town  on  an  island,  and  has  considerable  trade.  There  is  a  newspaper 
blished  here,  probably  the  most  northern  in  the  world. 
Hammerpest,  a  small  town  in  Finniark,  upon  the  island  of  Iloaloc,  has 
\y  about  100  inhabitants,  but  carries  on  considerable  trade.  The  value 
the  exports,  consisting  of  fish,  skins  and  hides,  feathers,  horns,  walrus* 
sth,  wool,  train  oil,  and  copper  ore,  is  about  half  a  million  dollars  annually. 
It  within  the  custom-houjo  bounds  of  Ilammerfest  there  are  upwards  of 
Utj  prifileged  establishments,  over  which  the  officers  have  no  control, 
idwith  ivludp  the  Russians  have  the  privilege  of  trading  one  month  in 
Mih  yew.  ^^A&RDOBHuus  b  a  small  fortress,  with  a  harbor  and  about  100 
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inhabitants,  in  7(F  22'  N.  latitade.  Erery  soldier  who  senres  in  this  remote 
fortress  for  four  years,  Toluntarily,  is  exempt  from  military  duties  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 

Norway  was  under  the  absolute  government  of  the  Danish  monarch  from 
a  very  early  period  until  1814,  when  it  was  ceded  to  Sweden.     Upon  this 
the  Norwegians  declared  themselves  independent,  formed  a  constitution, 
and  called  the  Prince  Christian  of  Denmark  to  the  throne  :  but  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden  having  advanced  into  Norway  with  an  army,  the  nev 
king  resigned  the  crown  in  October  following,  and  the  Stor-thing  entered 
into  an  arrangement  with  Bernadotte  to  confer  the  crown  upon  him,  on 
condition  of  his  maintaining  the  constitution  which  they  had  established. 
These  terms  were  accepted  on  the  4th  November.      Few  countries  in 
Europe  enjoy  so  democratical  a  government,  and  the  king  may  be  said  to 
occupy  the  throne  more  in  name  than  in  reality.     The  Stor-thing  is  all-powe^ 
ful,  and  is  pursuing  that  enlightened  policy  that  must  ultimately  lead  the 
nation  to  prosperity. 


THE  EMPIRE  OF  RUSSIA. 

This  extensive  and  powerful  empire,  far  eclipsing  in  its  territorial  a- 
pansion  every  other  nation  of  ancient  or  modem  tiroes,  and  having  all  its 
possessions  contiguous  one  to  the  other,  comprises  the  whole  northern  portion 
of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  from  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  the  frontiers  of 
Posen  on  the  west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  Behring's  straits  on  the  east; 
and  extends  thence  to  the  American  continent  on  which  it  has  also  i 
large  territory.  Within  these  limits  is  an  area  of  nearly  8,000,(M)0  square 
miles,  or  a  superficies  equal  to  two  Europes  or  the  whole  of  North 
America  ;  and  this  vast  territory  is  under  the  dominion  of  one  man !  Onr 
purpose,  however,  is  not  to  describe  the  whole  in  the  present  instance,  bat 
to  confine  our  remarks  to  the  European  portion.  The  possessions  of  Russia 
in  Asia  and  America  are  described  fuJly  under  their  proper  geographical 
connections. 

European  Russia  lies  between  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  north,  and  the 
Caucasian  mountains,  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Danube  on  the  sooth ;  and 
between  the  Oural  mountains,  Oural  river  and  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  east, 
and  Norway,  Sweden,  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  the  Baltic  Sea,  Prussia  and 
Austria  on  the  west;  extending  from  north  to  south  over  twenty-seren 
degrees,  from  43^  to  70^,  and  in  some  parts  to  78^  north  latitude ;  and  from 
east  to  west  over  forty-seven  degrees,  from  18<^  to  65®  east  longitude.  The 
greatest  extent  measured  from  the  most  southerly  point  of  the  Crimea  to 
the  north  coast  of  Lapland,  or  the  mouth  of  the  White  Sea,  is  1,720  miles; 
and  from  the  western  border  of  Poland  to  the  60th  meridian,  along  the  SU 
parallel,  1,791  miles.  The  superficial  area  is  estimated  at  2,021,887  squire 
miles,  or  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  of  Europe. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  territory  in  the  north-west,  the  wbde  of 
this  extensive  country  belongs  to  the  great  plain  which  extends  through  tha 
middle  of  Europe,  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Caspian  9e«  and  the 
Oural  mountains.  It  is  not,  however,  perfectly  level,  for  thfBt^ape  at  least 
three  distinct  slopes,  down  which  its  waters  are  carried  to  ih»  H^jmiin^  mis. 
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The  main  water-shed,  which  is  only  a  few  feet  in  elevation,  may  be  traced 
from  a  spur  of  the  Carpathians,  near  the  source  of  the  Dneister,  in  an 
inrwilar  north-eastern  and  eastern  course,  to  the  Ourals,  near  the  source  of 
Che  Petchora.     The  greatest  elevation  is  in  the  Valdai  hills,  and  there  only 
in  its  highest  point  1,370  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     The  northern 
dope,  which  forms  the  basin  of  the  White  Sea,  possesses  a  barren  soil  and  a 
flerere  climate^  while  the  southern  slope  may  be  divided  into  three  regions : 
Central  Russia,  the  Steppes,  and  the  country  beyond  the  Volga.     Central 
Romia,  extending  from  the  Carpathian  mountains  and  the  western  limits  of 
Poland  to  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  with  a  breadth  of  about  eleven  degrees 
of  latitude,  improves  progressively  towards  the  south,  the  southern  half  being 
a  oountry  of  great  fertility.     Between  the  fertile  region  and  the  Caspian 
and  Black  Seas,  extend  the  **  Steppes,"  which  are  usually  divided  into  the 
hig^her  and  the  lower.     The  former  extend  westward  from  the  Don  and  the 
Muiytsh,  along  the  sea  of  Azov  and  the  Black  Sea,  including  three  fourths 
of  the  Crimea,  cross  the  Dneiper,  and  spread  westward  along  its  right  bank 
ontil  they  meet  the  outskirts  of  the  fertile  regions  of  Little  Russia.     Their 
florface  is  in  general  not  more  than  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
throughout   is  covered   with  a  long,  coarse  grass,  which   feeds  immense 
droves  of  horses,  but  is  unsuited  for  cattle.     In  the  hollows  of  the  rivers, 
however,    and   in   some    other   places,   cultivation   is    profitable,   and   in 
the  Crimea,  where  vegetation  is  capable  of  being  produced,  the  whole 
aorface  of  the  Steppes  is  covered  with  plants,  whose  gaudy  blossoms  fill  the 
air  with  refreshing  fragrance.     The  lower  Steppes  extend  along  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian,  from  the  Oural  to  the  bottom  of  the  Caucasus,  with  a 
fareidth  of  250  or  300  miles.     The  surface  in  the  mountain  districts  is 
eorered  with  a  fine  sand  mixed  with  shells,  entirely  denuded  of  vegetable 
growths ;  and  the  soil  is  everywhere  impregnated  with  salt,  while  the  lakes 
whioh  occur  in  it  yield  a  quantity  of  that  article  in  summer  sufficient  to 

Siply  the  greater  part  of  Russia.  The  country  to  the  east  of  the  Volga  is 
y  and  even  mountainous,  being  traversed  by  the  spurs  of  the  Ourals. 
The  elevated  parts  are  covered  with  forests,  but  in  the  valleys  the  soil  is 
■oderately  fertile.  The  third  slope  which  inclines  to  the  Baltic  extends 
from  the  borders  of  Prussia  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  the  lakes  Ladoga 
ind  Onega,  and  is  in  general  a  country  of  moderate  fertility,  interspersed 
with  a  number  of  lakes,  and  containing  some  sandy  tracts,  intermixed  with 
portions  of  rich  soil.  The  country  to  the  north-west  of^  these  lakes,  the 
White  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  including  Finland  and  Lapmark,  is  in 
the  northern  and  western  parts  covered  with  mountains,  the  main  range  of 
which  extends  parallel  to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  till  it  gradually  disappears 
m  the  neighborhood  of  Biorneberg.  The  centre  of  Finmark  is  an  elevated 
plateau,  full  of  lakes,  and  covered  with  low  rocky  heights.  Lapmark  is  ex- 
ceedingly barren,  but  the  valleys  among  the  mountains  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Finland,  contain  rich  meadows  and  good  arable  land.  The  coasts  of 
Fiidand  are  lined  with  precipices,  reefs  and  rocky  islands,  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  lowlands  the  surface  is  overspread  with  enormous  blocks  of  granite. 

NovAiA  Zemlia,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  consists  of  two  islands  divided  by  a 
ttrait  named  the  M atotschkin  Skar,  and  extends  from  the  Straits  of  Kara 
towards  the  north  north-east,  for  about  400  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  only  50. 
It  ii  a  sterile  region,  traversed  by  a  range  of  mountains  through  its  whole 
length,  and  the  eastern  coast  is  so  obstructed  by  ice  that  no  navigator  has 
jat  been  able  to  explore  it.     The  climate  is  too  rigorous  for  man's  habitation, 
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%iMi  the  only  vegetation  consists  of  a  few  lichens  and  mosses.  Waigatz  b 
a  ;»iua]l  island  between  Novaia  Zemlia  and  the  continent  There  are  t 
number  of  other  islands  off  the  north  coast,  but  so  desolate  and  barren  as 
to  be  useless  to  man.  The  Russian  islands  in  the  Baltic  are  of  more 
importance.  Oesel,  Dago,  &/C.,  separate  the  Gulf  of  Riga  from  the  Baltic. 
Oesel  is  about  50  miles  long  and  30  broad,  with  a  surface  diversified  by 
forests,  lakes  and  rivulets.  The  inhabitants  are  industrious  but  rude,  and 
Arensburg,  its  capital,  contains  a  population  of  1,400.  The  other  small 
islands  are  of  a  similar  character.  The  Oesthonians  give  the  group  the 
general  name  of  *'  Sarri-ma"  or  the  island  country.  Their  climate  is  much 
milder  than  that  of  the  continent,  and  agriculture  in  a  much  more  forward 
state.  Aland  is  the  name  of  a  large  group  of  islands  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia.  So  many  as  80  of  them  are  said  to  be  inhabited,  and  the 
largest  contains  14,000  inhabitants.  The  Russian  goremroent  has  for 
many  years  been  fortifying  these  islands,  with  the  view  of  making  them  an 
impregnable  naval  station,  and  constantly  maintain  upon  them  a  very  strong 
garrison.  The  sea  between  the  Aland  islands  and  the  coasts  of  Swedeo 
and  Finland  is  frequently  passable  on  the  ice  in  winter;  but  generally 
speaking  the  climate  is  not  extreme,  and  good  crops  of  barley  are  produced 
The  inhabitants  are  largely  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  and  export  great  numbers 
offish,  and  of  the  eggs  and  feathers  of  the  sea  fowl,  which  breed  among  the 
islands.  Rotline  is  an  island  of  sand,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  containing  the  fortress,  naval  arsenal  and  port  of  Cronstadt 
There  are  also  some  small  islands  in  the  Black  Sea.  Taman,  formed  bj 
the  two  branches  of  the  river  Kouban,  lies  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the  straits 
of  Yenikaleh.  Zmievoi,  called  by  the  Turks  Oulan-Adassi,  or  Serpent's 
isle,  24  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
long,  and  principally  composed  of  barren  cliffs,  which  form  a  secure  retreat 
for  vast  numbers  of  sea  birds.  The  Greeks,  Russians  and  Turks  believe  it 
to  be  infested  with  enormous  serpents,  which  keep  guard  over  boundless 
treasures,  and  devour  every  human  being  who  has  the  rashness  to  land  upoD 
it.  It  is  the  ancient  **  Leuke,"  i.  c.  White  Island,  and  was  the  reputed 
abode  of  the  hero  Achilles  in  his  deified  state. 

The  northern  coast  of  Russia  is  indented  with  immense  gulfs  and  bays; 
and  its  vast  inland  seas  and  lakes  penetrate  the  land,  forming  many  remark- 
able localities;  and  the  straits  connecting  them  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  ocean,  form  so  many  grand  military  defences  against  the  approach  of 
an  enemy,  and  also  limitations  to  external  commerce.  The  Bieloe  More, 
or  White  Sea,  is  a  large  gulf  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  about  200  miles  in  length, 
but  varying  in  breadth,  the  narrowest  part  being  only  45  miles  across.  It  is 
mostly  covered  with  ice  during  four  or  five  months  of  the  year.  In  its 
north-western  portion  it  is  named  the  Gulf  of  Kandalax;  and  on  its  south- 
western side  are  the  Bays  of  Onega  and  Archangel.  The  Tcheskaia  Gulf 
is  another  inlet  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  separated  from  the  White  Sea  by  the 
Shemo-Rhonskian  peninsula.  The  strait  of  Waigatz,  still  further  east,  is 
formed  by  the  mainland  and  the  island  of  Waigatz.  The  Gulfs  of  Finland^ 
Bothnia  and  Riga,  are  large  inlets  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  form  together 
nearly  the  whole  western  maritime  border  of  Russia.  The  Black  Sea, 
(Tcheriago  More  or  Cherno  More,)  Sea  of  Azov,  Kimmerian  Bosphorus, 
or  Strait  of  Yenikaleh  or  Kaffa,  are  all  in  the  south  of  Russia.  Along  the 
western  shore  of  the  sea  of  Azov,  a  narrow  tongue  of  land,  70  miles  in  length, 
leparates  that  sea  from  a  stagnant  gulf  named  the  Putrid  Sea,  (Sivach^ 
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Mor^  ind  Gailoe  Mor4,)  which  nearly  divides  the  peninsula  of  Crimea  from 
the  mainland  of  Taurida. 

The  rivers  of  Russia  may  be  arranged  into  separate  systems,  correspond- 
ing in  their  courses  with  the  three  great  slopes  of  the  country.  Those 
which  flow  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  are — the  Paswig,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Enara ; 
the  Kola  ;  the  Petchora,  a  large  river  which  has  its  source  in  the  Ourals ; 
and  the  Onega,  the  Dvina  and  the  Mezen,  which  flow  into  the  White  Sea. 
The  Dvina  is  a  large  and  important  river,  and  forms  at  its  mouth  the  harbor 
of  Archangel.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Soukhona  and  log  ;  and 
its  principal  affluents  are  the  Vitchegda  and  Keltma,  and  the  Pinega  on  the 
right,  and  the  Baga  on  the  \e(t.  Those  flowing  into  the  basin  of  the  Baltic 
and  its  several  arms,  are — the  Tornea  and  Muonio,  which  form  the  boundary 
between  Russia  and  Sweden  ;  the  Kunmene ;  and  the  Neva,  a  large  river,  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Ladoga,  which  enters  the  Gulf  of  Finland  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Its  length  from  the  lake  to  the  sea  is  46  miles,  its  mean  width  about  1,500 
feet,  and  its  depth  in  many  places  considerable,  and  in  the  main  channel 
about  50  feet  It  is  frozen  over  for  five  months  in  the  year.  The  Swir 
mites  Lakes  Onega  and  Ladoga.  The  Duna  rises  not  far  from  the  sources 
of  the  Volga,  and  flows  into  the  gulf  of  Livonia  below  Riga.  It  is  navigable 
n  to  Velige,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  government  of  Vitepsk.  The 
liiemen  rises  in  the  government  of  Minsk  and  flows  into  the  Curische-haf, 
below  Memel,  and  the  Vistula  flows  through  Russian  Poland,  receiving  in 
its  course  several  considerable  tributaries.  The  Black  Sea  receives  the 
Don  or  Tanai,  the  Dnieper,  the  Dniester,  the  Pruth  and  Kouban  ;  and 
the  Oural  and  Volga  empty  their  waters  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Russia  abounds  in  lakes.  Lake  Ladoga  in  the  north-west  is  the  largest 
in  Europe,  and  Lake  Onega  the  second  in  size.  These,  with  Saima  and 
maoy  others,  are  situated  between  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  the  White  Sea. 
The  other  principal  lakes  are — the  Bieloe  Ozero,  (White  Luke,)  and  the 
Ifanen  in  the  government  of  Novgorod  ;  the  Peipous  or  Tchoude,  between 
St  Petersburg  and  Livonia;  Kubinsk,  in  Vologda;  the  Bolchoi-ihnen, 
farmed  by  the  Manytsh,  an  afllucnt  of  the  Don :  the  Enara,  in  Lapland, 
itc  These  and  other  lakes  arc  the  recipients  and  feeders  of  large  rivers, 
which  originate  in  marshy  uplands,  where  the  waters  derived  from  the  melt- 
ing snow  accumulate  into  vast  reservoirs.  The  government  of  Olonetz  alone 
b  said  to  contain  about  2,000  lakes ;  Finland  is  nearly  as  well  supplied, 
and  the  goYernment  of  Astrakan  abounds  with  salt  lakes  and  marshes. 

The  climate  of  Russia  of  course  presents  a  variety  proportionate  with  its 

extent.     Its  gec^raphical  position  indicates  extremes  both  of  heat  and  cold, 

and  certainly  the  winters  are  much  more  severe  and  the  summer  more  warm 

than  in  other  parts  of  Europe  in  the  same  latitudes.     These  general  remarks, 

howefer,  are  inapplicable  to  some  localities.     In  the  south  the  winters  are 

short  and  the  summers  long  and  powerful.     The  middle  region,  from  50^ 

67®  has  a  rough  and  loner  continued  winter,  especially  towards  the  east ;  and 

at  Moscow,  latitude  5()°,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  only  40^ 

Fahr.,  while  that  of  the  hottest  month  rises  to  7(P.     In  the  northern  regions, 

from  57®,  the  climate  though  milder  than  in  Asia,  is  much  more  severe  than 

m  Western  Europe.     The  winter  is  here  long,  and  violent  •winds  prevail 

for  seven  months.     The  autumn  is  foggy,  and  in  the  coldest  months  mercury 

freezes.     The  duration  of  winter  at  St.  Petersburg  extends  from  September 

to  May.     The  seasons  and  weather,  however,  depend  greatly  on  the  course 
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t  -  j«  viutis  and  other  collateral  circumstances.    On  an  average  230  daji 

.IV    e.tr  ire  reckoued  to  belong  to  winter,  and  for  160  of  these  the  waters 

:~     ifri  >.mnd  with  ice.     In  the  arctic  region  there  is  little  more  rarietj 

•lau  'ue  -ung  winter  night  and  one  long  summer  day.     The  summer,  how- 

•t^r.  »  much  overcast  with  vapors,  which  obscure  and  sometimes  hide  the 

xuu     while  on  the  contrary,  the  long  night  is  generally  relieved  by  clear 

tKvuiight  and  the  brilliant  corruscations  of  the  aurora  borealis. 

The  predominant  geological  formations  are  the  tertiary  and  alluvial — ^the 
jtUtT  tbnuations  being  less  frequent  Primitive  and  transition  rockB, 
.Ktwtfvor,  occur  in  the  Ourals,  Finland  and  some  other  places ;  and  the 
.^^oondary  rocks  frequently  appear  rising  like  small  islands  in  the  grett 
pijiu,  anil  among  the  formations  of  this  class  are  coal,  lime,  gypsum,  chalk 
!ind  salt.  The  tertiary  formations  occupy  vast  tracts  of  low  country. 
Throughout  Poland,  Podolia  and  Southern  Russia  there  is  a  tertiary  lime- 
Mi>iic,  extensively  deposited,  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  the  country.  It  is 
covered  with  marly  clay  and  sand,  and  contains  fossil  remains  of  unknown 
4niinals.  The  alluvial  formations  consist  of  an  old  and  a  new  deposit;  the 
r'orruer  composed  of  a  great  stratum  of  marly  clay  and  loam,  interspersed 
with  numerous  blocks  of  granite  and  other  primitive  rocks.  It  covers  vast 
tract!*  of  Poland.  The  soil  which  it  forms  in  the  south  of  Poland  is  excellent, 
but  towards  the  north  it  becomes  gradually  less  productive,  and  more  mixed 
with  sand,  gravel  and  large  blocks.  Vast  numbers  of  these  blocks  occur  in 
this  plain,  which  are  believed  to  have  been  transported  from  Finland  by 
m>ine  great  flood. 

The  great  mineral  riches  of  the  empire  are  found  in  the  Oural  and  Altai 
mountains ;  those  in  European  Russia  are  few  and  unimportant  A  tract, 
however,  called  the  Central  Mining  District,  extends  from  the  Oka  to  near 
Kaluga,  which  is  for  the  most  part  poor  and  sandy,  but  contains  iron  ore; 
and  as  the  metal  is  manufactured  in  the  places  where  it  is  found,  several 
extensive  iron  works  have  been  erected  in  this  region.  The  works  at 
Petrozavodsk,  and  near  St.  Petersburg,  are  the  largest  in  Europe.  Finland 
yields  copper  and  tin,  and  coal  is  found  in  various  places  in  small  quantities. 
In  Southern  Poland  arc  numerous  beds  of  black  bituminous  coal,  sometimes 
thirty  feet  thick,  occurring  in  the  secondary  formations.  In  the  tertiary 
districts  deposits  of  brown  coal  are  met  with,  which  likewise  yield  amber. 
Salt  mines  are  found  in  several  districts,  but  the  greatest  quantity  is  procured 
from  the  lakes  and  marshes  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  principal  salt 
works  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  Solikamsk  ;  and  the  gypsum  grottoes  of 
Kouii;T()ur,  in  the  government  of  Perm,  are  large  and  magnificent  In 
Poland  there  are  large  mines  of  rock-salt,  which  form  part  of  that  enormous 
layer  of  f<»ssil  salt  which  extends  along  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  which 
in  lurt{e  enough  to  supply  the  whole  world  for  an  indefinite  period.  Copper 
NUiid  is  found  throughout  a  large  extent  of  country  in  the  governments  of 
P«*rni,  Vialka  and  Ufa,  completely  skirting  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the 
Ourals.  The  sand  is  of  a  dull  red,  or  green  color,  and  is  worked  for  copper ; 
it  contains  also  fossil  wood  impregnated  with  the  metal. 

It  is  in  the  Asiatic  territory  of  Russia,  however,  that  the  most  abundant 
mines  of  copper  are  found,  as  well  as  those  of  gold,  silver,  platina  and  other 
metals.         • 

The  extent  of  Russia,  both  in  latitude  and  longitude — involving  every 
variety  of  climate,  from  the  torrid  to  the  frigid  zones — from  the  burning 
det6rt|  which  the  camel  alone  can  traverse,  to  the  region  of  snows,  where  the 

f ' 
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rnodeer  is  the  only  beast  of  burden — presents  soils  and  products  of  every 
■hade  and  complexion,  and  embraces  animals  and  Tegetables  adapted  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  several  intermediate  regions.  A  broad  belt  of  vegetable 
loiJ,  in  some  places  from  three  to  five  feet  deep,  extends  through  central 
and  southern  Russia  from  Volhynia  to  the  Ourals.  This  land  is  so  pro- 
dactire  as  not  to  require  manure,  and  its  fertility  is  proved  by  the  large 
returns  of  grain  which  it  yields,  and  the  excellent  breeds  of  cattle  that  are 
raised  upon  iL  Considered  generally,  the  territory  between  44^  and  50^  is 
for  the  most  part  low  and  level,  scantily  wooded,  partly  very  fruitful  and 
partly  barren,  and  here  and  there  impregnated  with  salt.  The  mildest  and 
most  fertile  region,  however,  is  that  succession  of  valleys  along  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Crimea,  where  the  vine  and  garden  fruits,  of  excellent  quality, 
are  produced  in  such  abundance,  as  to  form  an  article  of  commerce  as  far 
as  Moscow.  Proceeding  eastward  into  the  government  of  Astrakan,  only 
that  part  of  the  soil  is  fertile  which  extends  along  the  low  banks  of  the 
Tdga,  the  Oural  and  the  Terek,  in  which  tracts  vegetables  attain  an  enor- 
mous size.  The  soil  is  here  impregnated  with  saline  and  bituminous  sub- 
ilances.  Higher  up,  the  land  on  the  Volga  becomes  sandy  and  unproductive. 
The  soil  of  Little  Russia  and  the  Polish  Ukraine,  is  partly  sandy  and  not 
rerj  productive,  and  partly  very  rich  and  fertile.  A  great  part  of  Western 
Russia  is  also  sandy,  and  is  intersected  by  extensive  marshes  and  bogs. 
Large  tracts  of  it  are  likewise  covered  with  forests,  while  no  inconsiderable 
portion  ranks  amongst  the  most  fertile  in  the  empire.  The  middle  region, 
from  50^  to  57^,  is  the  wealthiest  and  most  densely  peopled  portion  of 
Russia ;  and  consists  of  wide,  open,  undulating  plains,  with  only  slight 
elevations  to  break  the  monotony.  The  northern  region  beyond  57^  is, 
with  the  exception  of  the  mountains  of  Finland  and  the  declivities  of  the 
Ourals,  a  continuation  of  the  same  flat  country,  upon  which  forests,  meadows, 
marshes  and  moors  alternate.  The  poor  starved  soil  ensures  the  husband- 
man a  return  only  so  far  as  60^,  beyond  which  only  slow-growing  wood 
nceeeds,  and  beyond  67^  only  dry  stunted  shrubs. 

The  Russian  forests  are  of  enormous  extent,  and  yield  the  most  important 
products,  supplying  in  profusion,  timber,  tar,  pitch,  potash  and  turpentine, 
which  form  a  principal  part  of  the  commercial  exports,  and  furnish  fuel 
in  a  country  nearly  destitute  of  coal.  Of  the  entire  country  two-tenths  of 
the  surface  is  occupied  by  forests,  the  same  amount  by  uncultivated  lands, 
waters  and  cities,  three  tenths  by  arable,  and  the  remainder  by  meadow 
lands.  Of  the  woodland  one-half  is  covered  with  pines,  firs  and  other 
eoaiferous  trees.  Oaks,  beech,  poplars  and  elms  are  chiefly  found  south  of 
SSP,  but  the  birch  grows  in  more  northern  regions.  These  immense  forests 
ve  a  great  blessing  to  so  rigorous  a  climate,  as  they  afford  a  plentiful  fuel, 
ind  shelter  from  the  cold  piercing  winds  from  the  north.  The  provinces  of 
the  south  are  almost  destitute  of  timber.  The  trees  furnish  timber  of  the 
finest  and  most  durable  quality  for  building  and  furniture  ;  and  the  firs  even 
supply  torches  which  the  peasantry  use  instead  of  candles.  The  brush- 
wood, which  covers  a  large  portion  of  the  finest  country,  consists  almost 
entirely  of  the  hazel,  dwarf-birch,  alder,  willow  and  juniper ;  and  in  some 
places  the  wild  bilberry  and  the  cranberry— of  the  latter  of  which  large 
quantities  are  exported.  It  is  in  these  vast  forests  that  the  wild  honey  is 
obtained  for  which  Russia  is  famous.  The  bees  make  their  hives  in  the 
hollow  trunks  of  aged  or  injured  trees.  The  exportation  of  timber  furnishes 
aconsiderable  item  of  the  national  revenue,  as  well  as  of  the  private  fortunes 
of  those  proprietors  whose  estates  are  within  reach  of  water  carriage,  and  is 
the  principal  source  of  labor  to  their  peasants. 
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Russia  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  country,  and  the  land  under  cuItiTation 
is  so  extensive,  and  yields,  in  man}!  parts,  such  abundant  crops,  that  enough 
is  produced,  not  only  for  home  consumption,  but  considerable  quantities  are 
exported.  The  most  common  grains  are  rye  and  oats ;  but  in  southern 
Russia  the  best  wheat,  with  millet  and  rice,  are  produced.  Hemp  and  flai 
are  also  largely  cultivated.  While  corn  and  cattle  constitute  the  wealth  of 
Central  Russia,  the  south  abounds  in  productions  of  a  more  precious  and 
delicate  kind.  There  the  vine  is  indigenous,  and  its  cultivation,  e^>ecially  in 
the  Crimea,  has  been  well  attended  to,  but  the  wines  produced  are  neither 
remarkable  for  their  flavor  nor  quality.  Vine  cultivation  extends  orer 
Astrakan,  Kherson,  Podolia,  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  Tauridi, 
and  the  Caucasus.  The  mulberry  tree  has  received  the  same  attention,  tod 
with  more  favorable  results.  Large  plantations  have  been  formed  near  all 
the  large  towns,  and  every  encouragement  has  been  held  out  by  the  govern- 
ment to  the  growers.  Sugar-cane  and  indigo  have  also  been  introduced. 
There  is  besides,  in  Southern  Russia,  a  great  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables; 
and  in  summer  the  country  everywhere  presents  the  most  enchanting 
appearance,  and  is  covered  with  a  profusion  of  the  finest  flowers  and  aro- 
matic herbs.  Russia  also  produces  hops,  tobacco,  and  the  ordinary  garden 
vegetables  of  Europe.  Spanish  pepper  is  raised  on  the  Volga ;  the  poppy  in 
Kharkoff ;  rhubarb  grows  wild  in  Taurida ;  rhapontick  in  the  Ourals ;  tnd 
the  polygonum-minus,  which  grows  wild  in  the  Ukraine,  engenders  wormi 
that  yield  a  beautiful  crimson  dye.  Many  plants  useful  in  dying  grow  wild; 
and  there  are  also  a  number  useful  in  tanning. 

The  quadrupeds  of  Russia  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  appear  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  country.  Cattle  of  every  kind  are  bred  in  vast  numbers  on 
the  Steppes,  and  are  increasing  with  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  Beeves 
are  reared  as  far  north  as  64^,  but  are  most  abundant  in  Podolia  and  the 
Ukraine.  Sheep  are  reared  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  stock  is  said  to 
number  70,000,000  fleeces.  The  Merino  has  been  naturalized  in  Little 
Russia  and  the  Baltic  provinces.  Besides  supplying  wool  for  the  home 
manufactures,  large  quantities  have  lately  been  exported.  Great  attentioo 
is  also  paid  to  the  breeding  of  horses,  which  thrive  upon  the  Steppes. 
Shawl-wool  goats  have  been  introduced ;  and  besides  these  there  are 
camels  in  Taurida  and  Kherson ;  asses  in  Taurida ;  swine,  buffaloes,  iiA, 
In  the  north  the  reindeer,  so  invaluable  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  sterile 
regions,  is  the  principal  beast  of  burden.  The  forests  contain  vast  numbeit 
of  wild-bees,  which  yield  abundance  of  honey  and  wax  for  exportation. 
There  are  also  many  wild  animals,  the  skins  and  furs  of  which  constitote 
important  articles  of  trade  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  empire  ;  and  aband- 
ance  of  others  whose  flesh  is  used  for  food.  Birds  are  very  numerous,  and 
in  great  variety ;  fish  abound  in  the  seas,  gulfs,  lakes,  and  rivers,  and  the 
fisheries  constitute  an  important  branch  of  the  national  industry. 

Russia,  originally  divided  into  a  large  number  of  primitive  and  original 
nations,  and  only  of  late  years  aggregated  into  an  imperial  whole,  presents 
more  diversity  of  races  and  languages  than  any  other  country,  but  they 
may  all  be  reduced  into  the  following  essential  stocks : — 1.  the  "Sclavonic,"  in 
which  are  comprised  the  Russians,  the  Poles,  the  Lithuanians,  the  Lettonsand 
the  Kures :  2.  the  ^'Tshoude'*  or  Finnish  stock,  which  comprises  the  Fins,  the 
Carelians,  Esthonians,  Cheremisses,  Votiaks,  Lapons,  Lives,  Zyraines,  Vo* 
guls,  Permians,  Mordva  or  Morduins,  and  a  part  of  the  Teptiares.  These 
tribes  are  found  on  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  throughout  north- 
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era  Russia;  3.  the  "Turkish  stock/'  which  comprises  the  inhabitants  ofRasan 
ud  Astrakan,the  Turkomans  ofthe  Caucasus,  the  Nogats  and  other  Tartars  of 
the  Crimea^  the  Baschkirs,  the  Chuvasches,  the  Metcherieques,  a  part  of  the 
Teptiares,  &c.,  extending  over  a  large  portion  of  the  south-eastern  and 
soQthem  provinces ;  4.  the  "  German  and  Dutch  "  stock,  comprising  the  Ger- 
Bans  of  Riga,  Revel,  St.  Petersburg,  Mitan,  &c.,  and  numerous  colonies 
in  SaratoT  and  Taurida ;  and  5.  the  "  Gothic  "  stock,  or  the  Swedes,  a  number 
of  whom  are  centred  among  the  population  of  Finland.  Besides  all  these, 
there  are  many  English,  Scotch,  Danes,  and  other  foreigners  throughout 
the  eountrj,  but  chiefly  in  the  commercial  towns ;  Jews,  Armenians,  Mol- 
darians,  Wallachians,  Persians,  Calmucs,  Hindoos,  Samoyedes,  and  Lap- 
landers. Of  these  various  races,  the  Great  Russians  or  Moscovites  are  the 
Boet  numerous,  comprising  nearly  three-fif\hs  of  the  population.  They  are 
faond  chiefly  in  Central  Russia,  round  Moscow,  where  the  country  is  densely 
peopled,  and  where  their  numbers  are  rapidly  increasing. 

There  are  no  certain  data  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  the  population, 
bnt  it  may  be  set  down  at  about  65,000,000,  of  which  54,500,000  are  in 
Eoiopean  Russia,  exclusive  of  the  Caucasus.  Of  this  number  35,000,000 
n?  represent  the  Moscovites ;  6,000,000  the  Little  Russians,  Rusniaks, 
nd  Cossacks;  6,000,000  the  Poles;  1,000,000  the  Servians,  Bulgarians, 
dke. ;  1,200,000  the  Lithuanians ;  500,000  the  Lettons ;  300,000  the  Kures, 
■aking  a  total  of  the  Sclavonic  race  of  50,000,000.  The  Fins  and  their 
oongeners  number  about  3,000,000 ;  the  Germans  500,000,  and  the  Turks 
1,OW,000.     The  proportion  of  males  to  females  is  as  28  to  30. 

The  increase  of  population  in  Russia  is  equal  to  that  of  any  other  portion 
of  Europe.  The  ratio  of  deaths  to  the  population  is  one  in  44,  while  the 
praportion  of  births  is  one  in  25,  and  on  an  average  of  thirty  years  1804-33 ; 
the  relative  proportions  of  births  to  deaths  were  45  to  30.      Instances  of 

a  parity  are  remarkable.  In  1821,  when  the  deaths  were  reckoned  at 
,068,  of  these  221  were  above  105  years  of  age;  120  above  110;  78 
ahove  115;  49  above  120;  16  above  125;  5  above  130;  one  145;  one 
UOy  and  one  155.  From  this  it  is  apparent,  that  out  of  every  200  of  the 
poDulation  one  person  attains  to  more  than  the  patriarchal  age  of  105,  a  fact 
which  is  exhibited  in  no  other  portion  of  the  world. 

^le  settled  population  of  Russia  is  divided  into  six  great  classes,  namely, 
■oUee,  clergy,  citizens,  peasants,  serfs,  and  slaves.  The  nobles,  though  dis- 
tiniished  by  different  titles,  are  all  placed  upon  an  equality.  They  have  no 
pondcal  privileges  whatever,  and,  though  hereditary,  have  no  rank  but  what 
the  emperor  confers ;  their  persons  and  lands,  however,  are  free  from  taxation, 
fhini  forced  military  service,  and  from  bodily  penalties.  But  these  exemp- 
are  more  apparent  than  real ;  for,  though  their  lands  and  persons  are 
taxable,  yet  a  capitation  tax  may  be  imposed  on  their  slaves,  who  form 
fte  most  valuable  part  of  their  possessions  ;  and  they  are  bound  to  furnish 
from  their  estates  a  certain  number  of  recruits  in  proportion  to  the  demands 
of  the  service.  There  are  fourteen  classes  of  nobility  ;  most  of  the  public 
•■ployments  are  filled  with  nobles;  and  none  is  eligible  who  does  not  belong 
taone  ofthe  fourteen  classes  of  rank  into  which  the  officers  ofthe  civil  and 
■nKtary  service  and  the  clergy  are  arranged*  The  clergy  are  exempt  from 
tnation  and  corporal  punishment ;  privileges  which  are  extended  to  their 
•Uest  sons,  who  are  liable,  however,  to  military  service.  Every  inhabitant 
of  a  town,  who  is  neither  noble  nor  the  property  of  another,  is  a  citizen  ; 
nd  citizens  are  divided  into  four  classes,  styled  notables,  and  members  of 
the  three  guilds.    The  next  class  is  that  of  peasants,  or  free  inhabitants  of 
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the  country,  distinguished  into  six  classes— ^rsl,  the  old  proprietora  who 
cultivate  their  own  lands,  but  have  not  the  right  of  possessing  slaves ;  stamd, 
the  Tartars,  Baschkirs,  and  other  races  in  the  south-east,  who  are  all  pro- 
prietors of  the  lands  they  cultivate ;  third,  the  peasants  of  Finland,  who  are 
all  now  either  proprietors  or  free-renters ;  fourth,  colonists,  of  foreign  origin ; 
Jifth,  the  inhabitants  of  the  military  colonies  in  the  southern  provinces; 
and  sixth,  the  free  cultivators,  who  enjoy  immunity  from  taxes  on  condition 
of  keeping  post-horses  for  the  public  service,  which  they  furnish  at  a  charge 
regulated  by  government.  Below  the  peasants  are  the  serfs*  who  are  chiefly 
peasants  on-  the  crown  land,  or  in  the  province  of  Livonia.  The  crown 
peasants  amount  to  about  twelve  millions,  some  of  whom  labor  in  the  fields, 
and  others  in  the  mines  and  manufactories.  They  may  rise  to  the  rank  of 
citizens,  and  acquire  property  ;  they  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and, 
under  some  restrictions,  may  quit  their  residences  for  a  limited  time  to 
obtain  employment  elsewhere ;  but  they  are  liable  to  be  hired  for  the  service 
of  the  mines,  or  to  be  sold.  The  peasants  of  Livonia,  amounting  to  aboat 
560,000,  were  slaves  until  the  year  1804,  when  they  first  obtained  the  rights 
of  serfs.  They  are  still  subject  to  some  peculiar  claims,  which,  however, 
are  fixed,  and  they  cannot  be  removed  from  the  soil  without  their  own  coo* 
sent.  The  last  and  most  numerous  class  is  that  of  slaves,  whose  number 
is  about  23,000,000.  They  are  in  law  considered  as  chattels,  not  as 
persons ;  are  attached  to  the  soil,  and  incapable  of  acquiring  property  in 
land ;  may  be  bought,  sold,  or  exchanged,  with  little  more  ceremony  tbao 
cattle ;  and  have  no  other  protection  against  their  master  than  a  regard  for 
his  own  interests  in  their  welfare.  They  belong  to  the  nobles,  or  to  such 
civil  or  military  officers  as  have  acquired  the  right  of  possessing  slaves. 
They  are  divided  into  agricultural,  mining,  manufacturing,  or  domestic 
slaves,  and  the  only  chance  they  have  of  improving  their  condition  is  their 
being  drawn  to  serve  in  the  army.  A  Russian  proprietor  reckons  the  value 
of  his  property,  not  by  its  annual  income,  but  by  the  number  of  male  slafes 
upon  it ;  but  the  relation  in  which  the  agricultural  serf  or  slave  practically 
stands  to  his  master,  is  in  most  respects  that  of  a  small  tenant ;  the  principal 
difference  being,  that  he  cannot  change  his  employment  or  move  from 
home,  without  his  master's  leave,  which  is  sometimes  obtained  for  a  certain 
annual  sum,  called  obrok,  in  lieu  of  service.  As  a  general  rule,  he  has  a 
house  and  a  portion  of  land,  for  which  he  pays  rent  in  labor  instead  of 
money ;  working  three  days  a-week  for  his  master,  and  having  the  other 
three  at  his  own  disposal.  The  slaves  are  grossly  ignorant,  undoubting 
fatalists,  and  habitually  careless  and  improvident ;  yet  they  are  contented 
and  happy,  and  bear  about  them  no  signs  of  oppression ;  their  desires  are 
few  and  easily  satisfied  ;  their  fare  is  coarse  and  poor,  but  they  seldom  suffer 
from  cold  or  hunger,  and  they  are  naturally  gay,  good  humored,  and  light- 
hearted.  They  cannot  legally  be  sold  or  transferred  to  another  master, 
except  with  the  whole  of  their  family.  The  station  of  domestic  servants  is 
much  worse  than  that  of  the  agriculturists.  As  the  riches  of  the  Russian 
noble  consist  in  the  labor  of  his  peasants,  it  is  his  study  to  turn  that  to  good 
account ;  the  law,  besides,  requires  him  to  maintain  them,  and,  if  they  are 
found  begging,  he  is  liable  in  a  fine.  He  is  therefore  obliged  to  kee|» 
always  a  certain  number  of  people,  whether  they  are  useful  to  him  or  not  ^ 

*  Thcfto  two  classes  are  usually  confounded  under  the  common  name  of  aetfi ;  bu^^ 
after  all,  the  principal  distinction  between  them  is,  that  the  former  class  belong  to  th^a 
crown,  while  the  latter  are  the  property  of  subjects. 
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and  as  eyery  kind  of  out-door  labor  is  at  a  stand  during  the  winter,  he 
fttturallj  turns  to  the  establishment  of  some  sort  of  manufactory  as  a  means 
of  employing  them,  and  as  a  source  of  profit  to  himself  And  not  only  are 
the  nobles  manufacturers,  but  they  carry  on  the  business  in  every  branch ; 
and  their  privileges  give  them  great  advantages  over  the  other  classes  who 
are  not  allowed  to  possess  slaves.  No  people  in  Europe  are  so  plainly  or 
coarsely  fed.  Their  daily  fare  consists  of  pickled  cucumbers,  cabbages, 
and  mushrooms,  with  a  piece  of  black  bread.  Fish  and  butcher-meat  are 
aeldom  tasted  by  the  poor. 

All  the  civil  schools  in  the  empire  are  placed  under  the  minister  of  public 
instruction,  who  is  represented  in  the  circuits  by  sub-delegates,  called 
Gorators.  Public  education  is  thus  subjected  to  the  direct  control  of  govem- 
menL  But,  besides  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  each  separate  branch 
of  the  administration  superintends  the  schools  connected  with  his  own  de- 
partment. The  schools  may  thus  be  arranged  in  four  classses : — 1.  Schools 
which  depend  upon  the  minister  of  public  instruction;  2.  Military  schools; 
8.  Ecclesiastical  schools ;  4.  Special  and  various  other  schools.  The  first 
class  is  subdivided  into— 1.  Parish  schools,  intended  for  the  lower  orders ; 
3.  District  schools,  which  have  three  classes,  intended  for  the  children  of 
shopkeepers,  and  are  restricted  in  their  course  of  instruction  to  the  cate- 
chism, writing,  drawing,  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
geography,  and  history ;  3.  Gymnasia,  which  are  distributed  by  govern- 
ment, divided  each  into  seven  classes,  and  authorised  to  embrace  higher 
Undies,  but  accessible  only  to  the  children  of  the  nobility ;  and,  4.  Univer- 
mties,  which  consist  each  of  three  faculties  :  philosophy,  jurisprudence,  and 
medicine,  of  which  the  courses  last  five  years.  The  University  of  Dorpat 
has  also  a  faculty  of  theology.  The  other  universities  are  those  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kharkoff,  Kasan,  White  Russia,  and  Kief.  As  a 
part  of  the  general  system,  the  Russian  language  has  been  substituted  for 
the  Polish  in  all  the  schools  of  Poland.  Private  schools  are  likewise  placed 
nnder  the  inspection  of  the  local  authorities,  and  can  make  use  of  no  books 
bat  those  appointed  by  government.  The  establishment  of  new  private 
schools  is  prohibited  at  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  is  allowed  in  other 
places  only  to  such  foreigners  as  shall  have  resided  five  years  in  Russia,  and 
have,  by  naturalization,  become  Russian  subjects.  No  father  has  the  power 
of  selecting  the  instructors  of  his  children  at  his  own  pleasure ;  he  must 
take  them  from  among  the  persons  licensed  by  government,  or  furnished 
with  an  authority  which  gives  them  the  character  of  public  functionaries. 
Education  in  any  foreign  country  is  positively  prohibited  to  all  under  18 
years  of  age,  and  even  aher  that  age,  it  is  only  the  emperor  himself  who  can 
grant  the  necessary  permission. 

The  military  schools  are  those  which  chiefly  engage  the  solicitude  of  the 
goirernraent ;  and,  accordingly,  they  increase  daily,  and  absorb  the  greater 
part  of  the  funds  allotted  to  national  education.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no 
army  so  poor  as  the  Russian  in  able  officers ;  a  circumstance  which  can  be 
ascribed  only  to  the  bad  organization  of  the  schools,  which  are  calculated 
less  to  diffuse  knowledge  than  to  supply  the  government  with  men  less  un- 
manageable, and  more  extensively  and  more  variedly  effective.  These 
schools  are  divided  into  three  classes: — 1.  Those  under  the  direction  of 
the  grand-duke,  which  are  dispersed  over  the  empire  under  the  titles  of 
corps  of  pages,  corps  of  cadets,  &c. ;  2.  Those  under  the  management  of 
the  Admiralty,  designated  corps  of  navy  cadets,  battalion  of  pilots,  and  of 
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instruction  for  workmen,  are  to  be  found  only  at  St  Petersburg,  Cronstadt, 
Sebastopol,  and  Nikolaef ;  and  3.  Schools  dependent  upon  the  ministry  of 
war,  which  are  especially  appropriated  to  the  children  of  soldiers,  divided 
into  brigades  of  cantonments,  and  situated  in  the  military  colonies. 

The  ecclesiastical  schools,  designed  chiefly  for  the  education  of  the  clergy, 
are  divided  into  three  circuits,  those  of  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Kief. 
Each  circuit  is  composed  of  superior  schools  or  academies,  of  intermediate 
schools  or  seminaries,  and  of  lower  schools  in  the  smaller  districts  and 
parishes.     They  are  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Holy  Synod. 

The  special  and  various  schools  are  superintended  by  different  ministers, 
or  are  committed  to  the  special  inspection  of  members  of  the  Imperial  family. 
Besides  the  institutions  occupied  directly  in  the  education  of  youth,  Russia 
has  also  academies  of  sciences,  learned  societies,  public  libraries,  and 
museums.     The  Academy  of  Sciences  in  St.  Petersburg,  founded  in  1727, 
has  acquired  considerable  celebrity  ;  but,  from  its  origin  to  the  present  day, 
it  has  been  composed  almost  entirely  of  foreigners  ;  scarcely  one  Russian 
name  can  be  discovered  among  ten.     Of  the  libraries,  that  of  St.  Petersburg 
contains  413,000  volumes;  the  library  of  the  Hermitage,   100,000;  the 
library  of  the  Academy  of  Science,  90,000 ;  and  of  the  Universities  of 
Dorpat,  60,473 ;  Moscow,  50,712;  Kief,  44,474;  Kasan,  29,838 ;  Kharkoff, 
3l,43->;  and  St.   Petersburg,  21,854.     Among  the  museums,  the  Asiatic 
Museum  of  St.  Petersburg  is  nearly  unique  in  Europe,  for  the  rarity  and 
value  of  its  collections.     The  museum  of  medals  is  likewise  very  interesting. 
In  the  whole  empire  67  newspapers  or  periodical  works  are  published. 
The  press  is  under  a  strict  censorship,  which,  in  university  towns,  is  entrusted 
to  committees,  and  everywhere  else  to  censors  especially  appointed.     Th0 
censorship  of  works  relating  to  religion  rests  with  the  ecclesiastical  bodids. 
Every  book  hostile  to  the  creed  of  the  Greek  Church,  to  monarchial  suto- 
cratic  authority,  to  decency,  to  morality,  to  private  honor,  is  proh>6ited; 
and  the  first  duty  of  the  censors  is  **  to  consider  what  is  the  object  which 
the  author  has  proposed  to  himself  in  writing  his  work/' 

Tlio  orthodox  Greek  church  is  the  dominant  religion  of  the  empire;  but 
all  other  religions  are  not  only  tolerated,  but  even  freely  professed,  difference 
of  creod  being  no  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  public  emjiloyments.  The 
Russians,  the  Cossacks,  Moldavians,  Waliachians,  and  numerous  proselytes 
amoii<^  the  Permians,  Zyranians,  Voguls,  Mordva,  Samoyedes,  Laps,  and 
others,  belong  to  the  dominant  church,  which  numbers  about  45,000,000  oi 
members.  There  are,  however,  some  dissenters  from  its  creed,  named 
Raskolriiks,  d&c,  to  the  number  of  about  350,000.  The  Poles,  Rusniaks, 
and  Lithuanians,  are  Roman  Catholics,  or  United  Greeks;  and  the  total 
numbers  of  that  creed  are  about  3,500,000.  The  Fins,  Liettons,  Kures, 
Esthonians,  Swedes,  and  Swedish  Laps,  and  most  of  the  German  settlers, 
are  Lutherans.  Caivini:?m  reckons  but  a  small  number  of  Poles  and  Ger- 
mans. Islamism  is  professed  by  almost  the  whole  of  the  numerous  popula- 
tion of  the  Turkish  or  Tartar  race,  and  the  Arabs.  The  Jews,  of  course, 
follow  the  law  of  Moses.  The  Caimucks  are  worshippers  of  the  Lama ;  and 
many  of  the  Samoyedes,  and  other  nomodic  races,  are  idolaters  or  fetishists. 

All  power  emanates  from  the  Czar.  The  title  of  Samoderjetz  (autocrator,) 
which  the  czar  assumes,  indicates  the  nature  of  his  authority,  which  he  is 
presumed  to  derive  only  from  God.  He  is  the  central  point  of  the  adminis- 
tration. His  authority  is  delegated  to  the  great  boards  or  colleges  of  the 
empire,  which  preside  over  the  central  administration  and  to  the  governors- 
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genera],  and  other  local  functionaries.  The  three  ^eat  boards  of  adminis- 
tration are,  the  council  of  the  empire,  the  directing  senate,  and  the  holy 
■ynod.  The  first  is  divided  into  four  departments,  those  of  legislation,  of 
war,  of  civil  and  religious  affairs,  and  of  finances.  The  ministers  and  a 
lecretarj  of  the  empire  form  part  of  this  board,  which  has  the  charge  of  all 
important  affairs,  with  the  exception  of  those  relating  to  foreign  policy.  The 
directing  senate  is  considered  as  the  highest  council  of  state.  The  czar 
himself  is  its  president,  and  he  names  the  senators,  whose  number  is  indefi- 
nite. This  senate  superintends  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  the  receipt 
and  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  promulgates  the  laws  and  edicts 
authorised  by  the  czar,  appoints  to  public  employments,  and  judges  as  the 
last  resort  in  all  legal  causes.  The  holy  synod  is  the  senate  in  which  is 
Tested  the  supreme  authority  of  theGroBCo-Russian  church,  and  is  coniposed  of 
a  certain  number  of  prelates,  named  by  the  emperor,  who  is  himself  the  sole 
head  of  the  church,  and  presents  to  all  ecclesiastical  offices.  The  executive 
power  is  confided  to  ministers  and  secretaries  of  state,  who  form  a  fourth 
ixMrd,  named  the  Committee  of  Ministers,  but  which  is  subordinate  to  the 
three  great  bodies  already  mentioned.  Russia  is  a  monarchy,  absolute  and 
hereditary,  but  the  various  parts  of  the  empire  present  considerable  differ- 
ences in  their  administration,  and  some  of  them  are  governed  according  to 
the  ancient  privileges,  which  they  have  preserved,  or  to  the  constitution 
granted  to  them  at  the  period  of  their  union  with  the  empire.  Thus  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Don,  and  of  the  Black  Sea,  form  military  republics,  under 
a  first  magistrate,  named  their  hetman,  who  forms  the  organ  ch  communica- 
tion with  the  emperor ;  but,  by  various  gradual  changes,  their  privileges 
have  been  at  last  almost  annihilated,  and  their  territories  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  ordinary  provinces.  Finland  also  forms  a  grand-duchy,  with  a 
constitution  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  empire. 
Lifonia,  Esthonia,  and  Courland,  also  enjoy  considerable  privileges ;  but 
itill  these  privileges  are  held  at  the  will  of  a  despot,  who  may  abrogate  them 
whenever  he  pleases.  Poland  now  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  empire ; 
though  it  has  a  separate  administration  and  particular  laws,  which  cannot 
be  all  at  once  superseded  by  those  of  Russia. 

The  revenues  of  the  empire  arises  chiefly  from  a  capitation  tax  of  two 

mables  on  each  peasant,  and  five  on  each  burgher ;  a  tax  of  If  per  cent,  on 

the  capital  of  merchants ;    rents  of  the  crown-lands  of  peasants,  customs, 

alamps,  patents,  &c. ;  the  monopoly  of  spirituous  liquors  and  salt;  mines; 

purchase  of  exemption  from  military  services ;  fines  on  smugglers  and  other 

delinquents ;  the  crown  fisheries,  mills,  manufactures,  baths ;  the  profits  of 

the  mints,  and  the  post-office ;  and  the  tribute  in  furs  paid  by  the  nomadic 

races.     The  total  iifcome  for  1846  amounted  to  about  .£14,200,000  sterling ; 

allowance,  however,  must  be  made  for  large  sums  never  carried   to  the 

general  account,  but,  either  appropriated  to  local  purposes,  or  paid  in  kind 

Dj  various  sections  of  the  population.     In  some  districts,  also,  the  capitation 

tax  is  commuted  for  labor  or  military  service.      To  the  sum  above  stated 

may  also  be  added  the  produce  of  the  gold  and  platina  mines.     The  imperial 

debt  amounts  to  933,87 1 ,673  paper  roubles,  or  i^40,356,885  sterling.    There 

b  little  gold  in  circulation ;  the  only  silver  coin  is  the  rouble  (75  cents,) 

and  its  idiquot  parts  of  halves,  quarters,  tenths,  and  twentieths.     There  is  a 

Itrge  copper  circulation  of  kopecks,  one  hundred  of  which  are  equal  to  a 

paper  rouble  ($2,42 ;)  indeed,  the  only  true  metallic  currency  may  be  said 

U>  be  the  copper. 
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The  ordinary  establishment  of  the  army  consists  of — 1.  Guards,  forming  8 
regiments  of  infantry,  8  of  cavalry,  3  squadrons  of  Cossacks  and  Tartars, 
artillery  and  artificers — 27,200 ;  2.  Infantry  of  the  line  in  the  field,  127 
regiments;  in  garrison,  36  battalions — 381,800;  3.  Regular  Cavalry,  68 
regiments,  with  38  regiments  of  Cossacks,  87,000 ;  and  Irregular  Cavalry, 
51,000— together,  138,000;  4.  Artillery,  44,300;  5.  Extra  corps,  27,000; 
6.  Officers  of  various  ranks,  20,000— total,  640,300.  To  these  must  be 
added  the  reserve  in  the  military  colonies,  80,000,  and  Polish  troops,  10,000 
— making  a  grand  total  of  730,300  men,  with  90,048  horses  belonging  to 
the  regular  cavalry,  15,732  to  the  artillery,  and  38,586  to  the  irregular 
troops  The  army  is  distributed  into  eight  grand  divisions,  namely : — I. 
The  guards ;  2.  The  army  of  the  south ;  3.  The  army  of  the  west ;  4.  The 
army  of  Lithuania  and  Poland  ;  5.  The  corps  of  the  Caucasus ;  6.  The  Fin- 
land corps ;  7.  The  regiments  of  the  military  colonies ;  and  8.  The  army 
of  reserve.  The  expense  of  this  vast  force  is  comparatively  small ;  the 
articles  for  their  equipment,  provisioning,  and  arming,  being  of  the  cheapest 
and  coarsest  kind,  and  the  pay  of  both  officers  and  men  being  very  low. 
The  number  of  the  army  is  kept  up  by  conscription.  When  new  levies  are 
wanted,  orders  are  issued  to  the  head  men  of  villages,  each  of  which  is 
required  to  furnish  a  certain  number,  according  to  the  amount  of  its  popu- 
lation. The  Russian  soldier  is  docile,  submissive,  and  brave ;  like  all 
slaves,  he  is  pliant,  subservient,  and  cunning;  and,  like  all  natives  of  the 
north,  he  is  hardy,  patient,  and  enduring. 

The  Russian  navy  may  be  said  to  be  the  creation  of  the  present  Czar 
Nicholas.  A  navy,  however,  has  existed  since  the  times  of  Peter  the  Great 
Within  the  last  fi(\een  or  twenty  years  Nicholas  has  established  tiro 
large  fleets  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  another  in  the 
Caspian  Sea.  He  spares  neither  cost  nor  trouble,  on  this,  his  favorite  object 
Already  he  has  a  navy  of  upwards  of  200  vessels,  of  all  kinds,  carrying  more 
than  7,000  guns,  and  70,000  men.  The  latest  accounts  present  the 
following  statistics  of  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea  fleets,  which  are  presumed 
to  be  nearly  exact : 

In  thb  Baltic  Ska.  In  thx  Bijick  Ska. 

/—  ■■     ■  ^^  »  t  "^  —t 

Vf»tU.  Gtau.  Men.  VeueU,  Otau.  Mm 

Ships  of  the  Line 30 2,400 '» 17 1,360 " 

Frigates... 20 840 " 10 510 ** 

Sloops,  brigs,  aud  gun-boats. 40 320 '* 30......    326.... 

Steamers 26 104 " 6 36.... 


If 
(I 


116  3,664        35,000  63  2,232         24,000 

63  2,232        24,000 


Total 179  5.896        59.000 


We  have  no  account  of  the  naval  force  in  the  Caspian,  nor  can  we  exhibit 
any  approximate  estimate  of  its  strength.  The  importance  of  the  statioo, 
however,  would  lead  us  to  conjecture,  that  a  man  like  the  present  emperor 
would  not  neglect  to  establish  it  on  an  efficient  basis.  Perhaps  the  aggre- 
gate above  stated  will  cover  the  whole  navy. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Russian  navy,  is  the  fact 
that  the  ships  are  all  manned  by  landsmen,  who  have  no  naval  experience 
beyond  what  they  derive  from  a  short  summer  cruize  in  their  narrow  sets, 
or  from  harbor  practice ;  and  owing  to  the  gross  corruption  that  pervades 
every  department  of  the  body  politic  in  Russia,  the  vessels  are  so  kisafli- 
ciently  built  as  to  be  fit  for  service  only  a  very  few  years,  and  some  of  them 
even,  it  is  alleged,  are  almost  useless  before  they  are  fitted  out  for  their  fint 
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Tome— every  part  of  the  material  being  supplied  of  the  worst  quality,  at 
ibe  highest  prices.  To  every  ship  of  the  line  there  is  assigned  a  regiment 
of  1,100  men,  who  suffice  not  only  for  the  larger  ship,  but  also  for  the  smaller 
renels  attached  to  it.  The  officers  are  supplied  from  the  two  Cadet  Colle- 
ges, and  sent  to  sea  in  the  fleet  every  summer. 

The  agriculture  of  Russia  was,  till  recently,  of  the  rudest  kind ;  but 
within  the  last  few  years  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  improving 
it  The  annual  production  of  grain,  on  an  average  of  five  years,  has  been 
calculated  to  amount  to  134,818,920  English  quarters,  of  which  three- 
ninths  were  required  for  seed,  leaving  nearly  ninety  millions  of  quarters  for 
consamption  and  exportation.  For  the  encouragement  of  agriculture 
several  societies  have  been  established.  Formerly  Russia  imported  only 
manafactured  goods,  but  she  now  imports  large  quantities  of  raw  materials 
for  the  use  of  her  manufactures,  and  strictly  prohibits  the  importation  of 
ererything  that  can  compete  with  them.  The  distillation  of  corn  brandy, 
or  whiskey,  is  still  the  most  extensive  and  lucrative  branch  of  industry,  and 
produces  to  the  government  annually  an  excise-duty  of  ninety  millions  of 
roaUes ;  the  use  of  it  is  universal  among  the  peasantry  ;  who  also  consume 
to  a  great  extent  a  kind  of  beer  called  braga.  It  is  but  of  late  that  the 
Roasians  have  applied  themselves  to  the  working  of  mines,  but  considerable 

Eantities  of  metal  are  now  produced.  During  the  ten  years,  1834-'41, 
s  average  quantity  of  gold  produced  from  the  Oural  mines,  and  coined, 
imounted  to  40,687  lbs.  and  of  platina,  1,557  lbs.;  but  in  1836,  the  gold 
mines  did  not  yield  more  than  4,580  lbs. ;  and  those  of  platina  only  174  lbs. 
The  quantity  of  gold,  however,  obtained  in  the  same  year,  from  private 
mines,  was  4,860  lbs  ,  and  of  platina  4,248  lbs.  The  silver  mines  yield  annu- 
aDy  about  43,200  lbs.,  besides  1,440,000  lbs.  of  lead.  The  aggregate  amount 
of  copper  from  the  government  and  private  mines  is  7,596,000  lbs.  The 
principal  iron  mines  are  situated  in  Finland.  The  smelting  of  the  ore  is 
performed  by  eight  different  furnaces;  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  iron 
Moduced  is  distributed  among  the  forges  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Finland  likewise  produces  copper.  Iron  of  the  best  quality  is  also  found  at 
Tola,  which  is  a  great  seat  of  the  iron  manufactures  of  Russia.  The  salt 
lakes  on  the  Steppes  produce  immense  quantities  of  salt,  to  the  amount,  it  is 
mid,  of  324,580  tons  annually.  Alum  is  produced  to  the  yearly  amount 
oT  576,000  lbs. 

The  fisheries  of  Russia  are  not  the  least  important  branch  of  industry. 
A  prodigious  quantity  of  fish  is  supplied  by  the  lakes  and  rivers  ;  and  of 
Mse  the  Volga  and  the  Oka  are  particularly  productive.  The  principal 
kinds  of  fish  are  sturgeon,  bieluga,  and  salmon,  besides  carp,  pike,  and  trout. 
The  Black  Sea  likewise  produces  lampreys  and  mackerel ;  and  a  kind  of 
herring  is  found  both  there  and  in  the  Sea  of  Azov.  Caviare,  the  consump- 
tion of  which  is  very  great  in  Russia,  is  made  from  the  rocs  of  the  sterlet, 
a  Tariety  of  the  sturgeon,  and  from  those  of  the  bieluga.  A  single  sterlet 
yidds  from  ten  to  thirty  pounds  weight,  and  from  a  single  bieluga,  there 
may  he  taken  sometimes  as  much  as  120  lbs.  The  best  caviare  is  prepared 
by  the  Cossacks  of  the  Oural.  The  nett  annual  value  of  the  Russian  fish- 
eries amounts  to  more  than  ten  millions  of  roubles.  The  fisheries  of  the 
Caq>ian  and  its  tributary  rivers,  are  by  far  the  most  important.      They 

Cerally  belong  to  the  villages  and  cities  in  the  Government  of  Astrakhan, 
pay  a  yearly  impost  to  government.     The  most  extensive  fishery,  that  of 
the  lemba,  extending  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Oural  to  the  gulf  named  Mertvoi-Kultuk,  a  distance  of  345  miles,  has 
Voi^IL  22 
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been  free  since  1803.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Terek  there  is  another  fishery, 
deriving  its  name  from  the  island  of  Tchetchen,  just  opposite,  on  which  the 
fishermen  reside,  and  salt  and  smoke  the  fish.  The  Russians  eren  are 
allowed  to  monopolize  the  fishery  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  of  Mazenderan. 
The  principal  objects  of  their  attention  are  four  species  of  the  sturgeoo, 
namely  :  the  common  sturgeon  (accipenser  sturio,)  the  se?riouga  (accipen- 
ser  stellatus,)  the  bieluga  (accipenser  huso,)  and  the  sterlet  (accipenser 
ruthemus.)  The  mode  in  which  the  fish  are  taken  is  extremely  rude  and 
inartificial ;  and  when  taken  they  are  placed  qn  rafts,  where  they  are  gutted,  and 
the  roes,  the  back-bone,  and  the  sounds  or  swimming  bladders  carefully 
separated.  The  fish  themselves  are  then  carried  to  huts,  where  they  are 
salted ;  the  roes  are  placed  in  a  reservoir,  to  separate  the  fatty  matter,  after 
which,  being  pickled  and  barrelled,  they  constitute  cayiare.  Sturgeon 
being  a  cartilaginous  fish,  have  scarcely  any  earthy  matter  in  their  bones, 
which  are  in  fact  rather  a  highly  elastic  flexible  gristle ;  their  spines,  there- 
fore, being  rich  in  galatine,  are,  together  with  the  ligaments  and  capsules, 
saved,  and  constitute  what  is  termed  fish  cartilage.  Lastly,  the  sounds  are 
dried  in  the  sun  and  become  isinglass.  Seals  are  also  found  in  the  Caspian, 
and  from  60,000  to  100,000  are  taken  annually,  for  the  sake  of  their  skins 
and  blubber.  The  fisheries  take  place  every  year  in  the  following  order— 
first,  the  spring  fishery,  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  when  the  greatest 
quantity  of  caviare  is  made ;  second,  the  summer  fishery,  when,  from  the 
lowncss  of  the  rivers,  the  fish  are  returning  to  the  sea ;  third,  the  autumn 
fishery,  from  September  to  November,  when  the  sturgeon,  of  all  the  species, 
are  ascending  the  rivers,  and  seeking  deep  pools  in  which  to  spend  the 
winter.  Many  of  them,  however,  still  remain  behind,  so  that  they  are 
fished  for  in  winter  also,  by  nets  sunk  through  holes  in  the  ice.  During 
this  season  the  fishermen  proceed  several  versts  from  shore  on  the  ice ;  and 
it  frequently  happens  that  during  their  fishing  an  impetuous  wmd  suddenly 
blows  oflf  shore,  and  drives  the  ice  into  the  deep  sea,  where  they  are  inevita- 
bly lost,  unless  the  wind  change  and  drive  them  back  again  to  land. 

The  commerce  of  Russia  is  very  considerable,  and  internal  traffic  is 
annually  increasing.  Nineteen  fairs  have  been  established  in  the  principal 
towns,  and  thirteen  in  the  smaller  ones.  A  great  number  of  bazaars  have 
likewise  been  erected.  The  great  centre  of  the  inland  trade  is  at  Nishnei- 
Novgorod,  the  annual  fair  at  which  place  is  perhaps  the  largest  in  the 
world,  and  is  attended  by  traders  from  all  parts  of  European  and  Asiatic 
Russia,  from  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Persia,  who  bring  with  them  the  produce 
of  their  own  country,  and  carry  home  in  exchange  the  productions  of 
Western  Europe  and  America.  The  fair  lasts  during  August  and  Septem- 
ber, and  is  generally  visited  by  about  150,000  strangers.  The  annual  value 
of  the  goods  actually  sold,  in  1836,  amounted  to  117,743,300  roubles.  The 
Talue  of  merchandize  sold  at  all  the  fairs  in  1836,  amounted  to  iTl 0,500,000. 
sterling.  With  respect  to  the  maritime  commerce  of  Russia,  the  value  of 
the  merchandize  imported  in  18JJ5  amounted  to  ^£8,563,461,  and  exported, 
to  J^,550,459.  The  imports  consisted  of  coffee,  spices,  wines  and  liquors, 
fish,  salt,  tobacco,  fruit,  raw  cotton,  cotton  twist,  indigo,  cochineal,  madder, 
logwood,  and  other  dyewoods,  drugs,  olive-oil,  hardware,  lead,  raw  sugar, 
silk,  cotton,  silk  and  worsted  goods,  cloths,  and  precious  stones ;  but  the 
importation  of  every  sort  of  manufactured  or  other  produce  that  can  compete 
with  the  manufactures  or  natural  produce  of  Russia,  is  expressly  prohibited. 
The  exports  consisted  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  wax,  raw  hides,  tanned 
leather,  flax,  hemp,  timber,  potash,  hemp  oil,  linseed  oil,  copper,  iron,  tallow, 
linseed,  wool,  bristles,  cordage,  sail-cloth,  ravens^ducks,  flemSy  cattle,  furs, 
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htiTy  skins,  &c.  The  largest  articles  of  export  were  tallow,  hemp,  flax,  and 
linseed.  The  principal  seats  of  the  maritime  commerce  are — St.  Peters- 
Mirg,  Cronstadt,  Riga,  and  Revel,  on  the  Baltic  Sea ;  Archangel  and  Onega, 
oil  the  White  Sea;  Odessa,  on  the  filack  Sea.  St.  Petersburg  alone  en- 
gromes  about  one-half  of  the  whole  foreign  commerce  of  the  empire. 

The  roads  throughout  ilussia  are,  in  general,  very  bad  ;  in  some  places 
thej  are  formed  with  trunks  of  trees  laid  across,  and  in  others  they  are  mere 
tracts;  but  of  late  some  good  roads  have  been  formed,  and  particularly  the 
great  road  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow  is  said  to  be,  without  exception, 
toe  finest  in  the  world.  It  has  been  macadamized  throughout,  and  lined 
with  trees;  and  at  the  end  of  e^ery  seven  or  eight  versts  there  is  a  station 
tar  a  corporal  and  a  party  of  soldiers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  it  in  repair. 
— (J^renui^r.)  A  magniflcent  road  likewise  leads  from  the  capital  to  Czars- 
kocelo,  with  marble  pyramids  to  mark  the  distance  in  versts,  and  lighted  by 
nearly  3,000  lanterns.  Railroads  have  also  been  formed  between  St.  Peters- 
barg  and  Czarskocelo;  and  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  with 
branches  to  Odessa  and  other  places.  But  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  country  is  the  great  extent  of  both  natural  and  artificial  comniunica- 
tkm  by  water.  All  the  great  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas,  have  been  connected  by 
canals ;  so  that  there  is  uninterrupted  communication  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Black  Sea,  the  White  Sea,  and  the  Caspian. 

Russia  in  Europe  is  divided  into  47  eparchies  or  governments,  exclusive 
of  the  territory  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  which  forms  a  sort  of  military  republic ; 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland,  which  has  a  separate  administration  ;  and  the 
kingdom  of  Poland.  The  Russian  government  makes  no  distinction  between 
Europe  and  Asia,  so  that  some  of  the  governments  are  in  both.  Finland  is 
divided  into  seven  governments,  and  Poland  into  eight  palatinates.  TJie 
other  ffOTernments  are  subdivided  into  circles.  The  following  table  con- 
tains the  names  of  the  governments,  thoir  area  and  population. 

Poptdaiion.    Population       Ok^f  Tomiu.  Pep. 

tooq'miU. 


Arem  in  »q, 
wuUt. 
J.  Baltic  Pkotiiicis. 

Bt.  Petersburg 15,087.... 

Bttfaonia 6,694.... 

livoDia 17,653.... 

KAiiand  or  Coarland 9,094 

Finluid 136,127.... 


509,004... 
280,612.., 
740.089... 
503,010... 
1,372,122... 


— St.  Pktersburo.  .  480,000 

— Revel 15,000 

— Riga 50,000 

— Mittau 14,000 

—  ....Helsingfura 11,000 


Smolemk , 

PkkoT  or  Pleakow 


Totd 184,655 

Q.  Gbbat  Russia. 

11,688. 

....  20,272. 

22,206. 

21,718. 

Novgorod 43.988. 

Obnetc 50,0J2. 

Archangel 323,255. 

Tologda 146,200. 

farodaT 17,149. 

Koalnmia 30.557. 

Tladimir 17,0.58. 

Nifhoei-Novgorod 18,657. 

Tambov 23,480 

Kann 15,024 

Tula 11.241. 

Kaluga 11.496. 

Orel 16,044. 

Knrak 16,873. 

Toran^ 28.773. 


3,404.837  1S.5 

.1,240,283....  —  . 

.1,031,466 —  . 

.    693,727 —  . 

.    735,170 — 

.    236,070 —  . 

,.    240  896....  —  . 

..    930,180 —  . 

>•    X  ^  \  mmt    fM  i     L  m  m  •  m  ^^^ 

.1,076,363....  —  . 

..1,580,259....  — 

..1.211,223....  — 

.1,074.687 —  . 

.  H  It  tOoT  m  m  m  m  ^■"      . 

.1,342,912....  —  . 

.1,503,022 — 

..1,492.223-...  — 


Moscow . 
,  Smolensk 

, Pskov 

Tvoi 


,  Novgorod- Veliki. 

Olonetz 

.  Arcliuiigel 

.Vologda 

,  .laroiuov 

,  Kostroma 

,  Vlndimir 

Ni(*linei-Novgorotl, 

.Tambov 

.  Hi»/.an 

Tula 

Kuluga 

Orel 

.  Kursk 

.Vorouctz 


400,000 

12.000 

10.000 

24.000 

9.000 

3,000 

20,000 

14,000 

34.000 

12,000 

4.C00 

.  20,000 
'20,000 
10,000 
40,000 
28.000 
32.000 
35.000 
22,000 


I 


Total 870.327       19.435,76 1 
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OwirimmU  Jtrtm  in  »q 

miles. 

III.  LiTTLK  Russia. 

Kief  or  Kiev 16,957. 

Tchernigov 19,085. 

Poltava 22,568 

Kharkov,  (Slobodes  of 

the  Ukraine 


I    17, 


ftq.wuU. 
956... .1,171,456....  —  .-, 


,Kiiv 60,000 

.  Tchernigov 15,000 

Poltava 12,000 

Kharkov 13,000 


Total 76,566 

IV.  South  or  Nkw  Russia. 

lekateriuoslav 25,203 . 

Kherson 23,356.. 

Taurida 43,348.. 

Bessarabia 16,873.. 

Don  Cossacks 108,120. 


Total 216,900 

V.  Wist  Russia. 

Vilna 24,693. 

Grodno 12,112. 

Vitepsk 16,533. 

Mohilev 17,510. 

Mmsk 41,183, 

Volhynia 22.801. 

Podolia.. 12,240. 

Bialystock 3,443. 


Total 150,515 

YI.  Kingdom  or  Kasait. 

Kazan 23,460. 

Viatka 53,061 

Perm 57,821. 

Simbirsk 24,246. 

Penza 14,322. 


Total 172,910 

VII.  KiNODON  or  Astrakha.v. 

Astrakhan , 86,530.. 

Saratov 73.801... 

Orenburg 138,829... 

Total 299,160 

VIII.  Ki.soDOM  OF  Poland. 

Cracow 4,492.. 

Sandomir 5,998.. 

Kalisch 6.82.5.., 

Lublin 6,742.. 

Plock 6,162.. 

Masovia 8,948.. 

Podlachia 4,845... 

Augustova 6.812.. 


Total 50,J{64 
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82.2 

.  lekatermoslaT. . .    8,000 

KheraoD 12,000 

,  Simpherpol 3,000 

.Kichinav 30.000 

.Tcherkaak 11,000 


.Vilna..... 56,000 

.Orodno.........  9,000 

.Vitepak 16,000 

Mohilev 33,000 

.Minsk 17,000 

Jitomir 11,000 

Kamenecx. 13,000 

.Bialystock 6,000 


90,000 

.Viatka 8,000 

Perm 11,000 

Simbirdc 14,000 

Penza 12,000 


.Astrakhan 42,000 

Saratov 36.000 

.Orenborg 14,000 


Xia.ex 2000 

Sandomir 2,000 

Kalisch 15,000 

Lublin 12,000 

.Plock 6,000 

Warsaw 150,000 

.Siedlek 3.000 

.Aogustova. 1,000 


Grand  Total 2,021,887       52,943,847        24.9 

Our  narrow  limits  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  notice  in  detail  the 
numerous  cities  and  towns  whose  names  occur  in  the  map  of  so  large  * 
country.  We  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  short  notices  of  the  more 
important  places. 

St.  Petersburg,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  is  situated  oq  the  banks  of  the 
Neva,  where  it  enters  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.    The 
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Neva,  flowing  in  one  great  stream  from  the  Lake  of  Ladoga,  here  divides 
into  two  branches,  named  Neva  and  Nevka ;  each  of  which  again  divides 
into  two,  named  the  Big  and  the  Little  Neva,  and  the  Big  and  Little  Nevka ; 
and  these,  before  reaching  the  sea,  still  further  subdivide,  forming  a  number 
of  low,  marshy  islands;  besides  which,  the  Admiralty  Quarter  is  intersected 
bf  aereral  large  canals,  forming  so  many  more  subdivisions.  The  principal 
part  of  the  city,  named  the  Admiralty  Quarter,  is  situated  on  the  mainland, 
alooff  the  south  side,  or  left  bank  of  the  Neva ;  another  large  portion  occu- 
pieahalf  of  Vassilii  Ostrof  (Basil's  Island,)  between  the  Big  and  the  Little 
Neva ;  a  third  portion,  containing  the  Citadel  and  Old  St.  Petersburg,  the 
original  foundation  of  Peter  the  Great,  occupies  a  large  island  between  the 
Neva,  the  Little  Neva,  and  the  Nevka ;  and  a  fourth  portion,  the  Viburg 
qaarter,  extends  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Neva  and  Nevka.  The  com- 
nanication  between  these  is  maintained  in  summer  by  means  of  three  large 
floating  bridges,  and  in  winter  by  the  solid  frozen  surface  of  the  Neva.  The 
bank  of  the  river  is  lined  with  stupendous  granite  quays,  and  the  principal 
paUie  buildings  and  ornaments  of  the  city  are  arranged  along  the  Neva, 
moally  in  the  Admiralty  Quarter.  The  streets  are  in  general  wide  and  very 
VBgnlar,  running  in  straight  lines,  but  intersecting  each  other  at  different 
aoglea,  except  in  the  Vassilii  Ostrof,  and  some  other  places,  where  they  cross 
at  right  angles,  though  not  arranged  in  exact  or  equal  squares.  Most  of  the 
•treets  are  from  60  to  120  feet  wide  ;  the  length  is  various ;  there  are  six  or 
eight  about  6,000  feet  long ;  two  or  three  stiil  longer  ;  the  principal  street, 
oamedNevksi  Prospekt,  is  14,350  feet  long ;  and  theGreat  Perspective,  in  the 
Faaailii  Ostrof,  10,220  feet.  Many  of  the  houses  are  built  of  brick,  stuccoed 
or  plastered ;  but  most  of  them  are  built  of  wood.  A  few  of  the  streets  and 
•ome  of  the  squares  have  been  macadamized;  most  of  them  are  paved  with 
Mull  atones ;  but  footpaths,  formed  of  granite  flags,  have  been  recently  in- 
troduced in  almost  every  street,  and  no  new  streets  can  be  formed  without 
them.  The  city  is  divided  into  twelve  districts,  four  of  which  are  in  the 
Admiralty  Quarter,  and  each  of  these  is  subdivided  into  sections,  the  names 
and  numbers  of  which  are  marked  in  large  letters  at  the  corner  of  every 
street;  the  houses  are  also  regularly  numbered  ;  and  a  complete  drainage 
ii  eftcted  by  sewers,  arched  over  with  brick,  and  having  a  gentle  inclination 
to  the  river. 

The  principal  public  buildings  are  : — The  Admiralty,  nearly  in  the  cen- 
Ire  of  the  city,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neva,  a  very  extensive  and  hand- 
tome  building,  surmounted  in  the  middle  by  a  richly-gilt  spire,  and  enclos- 
ing a  dock-yard  between  it  and  the  river ;  the  Imperial  or  Winter  Palace, 
a  urge  and  imposing  pile ;  the  palaces  called  the  Hermitage,  the  Marble 
PSalaee,  the  barracks  of  the  guards  Preobrajenskoi,  and  others,  which  form 
altogether  an  uninterrupted  line  of  splendid  edifices,  upwards  of  a  mile  in 
length,  and  unequalled  in  any  other  city  in  Europe.  Opposite  this  splendid 
range  is  the  Citadel,  with  its  low  bastions  of  granite  encircled  by  the  Neva, 
and  rendered  conspicuous  by  the  tall,  slender,  and  richly-gilt  spire  of  iu 
church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  contains  the  mausoleum  of  the 
Imperial  Family.  Looking  to  the  east  from  the  citadel,  the  Neva  is  seen 
apreading  into  a  wide  expanse  like  a  bay,  on  the  distant  shores  of  which 
eeveral  other  handsome  buildings  are  discerned,  particularly  the  great  naval 
and  military  hospitals ;  while  to  the  westward,  the  eye  rests  upon  the  mag- 
nificent portico  of  the  Exchange,  between  two  colossal  rostral  columns,  at 
the  eaatern  point  of  Vassilii  Ostrof;  and  beyond  them,  the  palace  and  ob- 
atoij  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.     A  colossal  equestrian  statue  of 
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Peter  the  Great,  upon  a  massive  granite  pedestal,  erected  bj  Catharine  IL ; 
the  Senate-House,  the  War  Office,  and  St.  Isaak's  Church,  are  all  sitaated 
in  the  area  to  the  west  of  the  Admiralty.  The  church  has  been  build- 
ing for  iif\y  years,  and,  when  completed,  it  may  challenge  the  world  to 
produce  its  equal  for  external  character  and  sumptuousnetB  of  material. 
It  is  of  a  square  form,  with  an  octostyle  portico  on  each  of  its  four  faces; 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  large  dome  in  the  centre,  340  Russian  (nearlj 
400  English)  feet  high,  and  four  smaller  ones  at  the  corners.  The  whole 
outside  is  built  of  marble,  granite,  and  bronze;  each  of  the  coluniiu 
consists  of  a  single  granite  stone  iifly-eight  feet  high,  and  the  dome 
is  to  be  gilt  with  ducat  gold.  Another  fine  church,  that  of  Our  Lady  of 
Kasan,  has  recently  been  erected,  nearly  upon  the  model  of  St.  Paul's,  Lon- 
don, in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  central  dome ;  but  haTing  its  principil 
entrance  at  the  north  end  of  the  transept,  which  communicates  with  the 
street  by  a  semicircular  colonnade,  in  imitation  of  the  piazza  San  Pietro, 
at  Rome.  The  Taurida  Palace,  at  the  east  side  of  the  city  ;  the  palace  of 
the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  a  stately  new  building ;  the  hotel  of  the  Staff,  is 
front  of  which  is  the  granite  monolith  column,  (12  feet  in  diametery  and  84 
high,)  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Emperor  Alexander ;  and  the  cottage 
of  Peter  the  Great,  in  the  citadel,  may  also  be  mentioned  as  worthy  of 
notice. 

St.  Petersburg  was  founded  by  the  Czar,  Peter  the  Great,  in  1703,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  maritime  communication  between  his  empire  and 
the  rest  of  Europe ;  and  the  city  now  enghosses  the  half  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  Russia.  It  was  dedicated  by  its  founder  to  the  Apostle  St 
Peter,  from  whom  it  takes  its  name.  The  soil  on  which  it  is  founded  may 
be  said  to  be  marshy,  and  most  of  the  houses  are  built  on  piles.  No  in- 
convenience, however,  seems  to  arise  from  this  circumstance,  with  respect 
to  health  or  comfort.  The  surrounding  country  is  flat;  the  soil  is  sandy; 
vegetation  is  not  very  luxuriant,  except  on  the  smaller  islands,  and  the  sur- 
face does  not  present  that  beautiful  variety  of  ground  which  forms  the 
charm  of  the  situation  of  some  other  cities.  But,  with  all  these  disadvan- 
tages, industry  and  art  have  produced,  in  less  than  a  century  and  a  half, 
results  which  in  other  parts  of  Europe  would  have  been  the  work  of  manj 
successive  centuries.  The  city  occupies  an  area  of  more  than  18  miles  io 
circumference.  The  population,  in  1838,  amounted  to  469^,720  ;  of  which 
333,669  were  males,  and  only  136,051  females;  a  disproportion  accounted 
for  by  the  circumstance,  that  men  brought  or  coming  to  the  city  in  search 
of  employment,  generally  leave  their  families  in  the  interior.  The  number 
of  Greek  clergy  was  I  ,h67 ;  nobles,  40,589 ;  merchants,  both  native  and 
foreign,  10,004 ;  citizens  of  honor,  163 ;  and  of  various  professions, 
23,888;  citizens,  mechanics  of  various  professions,  95,714;  military, 
70,929 ;  servants  of  the  court,  partly  serfs  and  partly  freedmen,  and  indi- 
viduals  privileged  with  passports  of  service,  67,001  ;  peasants,  in  part  be- 
longing to  the  crown,  and  partly  to  individuals,  126,213.  It  contained  10 
palaces;  8,(>6I  buildings  and  tenements,  of  which  3,243  are  of  stone  or 
brick,  and  5,481  of  wood.  The  town  markets  were  supplied  with  105,816 
oxen,  and  30,965  sheep^     The  military  garrison  consists  of  60,000  men. 

Twenty  miles  west  of  the  city,  on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  is 
situate  the  large  imperial  palace  of  Peterhof,  a  favorite  residence  of  Peter 
the  Great ;  15  miles  south  is  the  splendid  palace  of  Czarskocelo,  the  Ver- 
sailles of  Russia,  round  which  has  grown  up,  as  if  by  magic,  a  large  town 
of  10,000  inhabitants,  with  colleges  and  public  buildings ;  and  15  miles 
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fwtber  to  the  south-west,  is  the  palace  of  Oatchina,  the  favorite  residence 
of  the  Emperor  Paul ;  and  a  town  of  the  same  name,  with  a  fine  china^ 
work  and  large  hospitals.  There  are  other  palaces  of  less  importance  at 
Pamhrsky,  Staebia^  Tchesme,  and  Oranicnbaum,  (orange-trees ;)  the  last 
of  which  is  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  gulf,  to  the  westward  of  Peterhof, 
and  is  noted,  as  its  name  implies,  for  its  superb  orangery. 

Kronstadt,  or  Cronstadt,  a  strong  fortress  and  naval  arsenal,  and  the 
port  of  St.  Petersburg,  is  situated  at  the  east  end  of  a  large  sandy  island  in 
the  gulf,  about  16  miles  west  from  the  mouth  of  the  Neva.  It  is  so  fortified 
bj  every  device  which  skill  can  suggest,  that  it  is  considered  to  be  impreg- 
nable ;  is  the  station  of  the  Russian  Baltic  fleet ;  and  completely  commands 
the  passage  to  St.  Petersburg,  the  intervening  sea  being  so  shallow  that 
large  vessels  cannot  approach  the  city.  Population,  between  30,000  and 
40,000. 

Rbvbl  is  a  fortified  town,  with  a  fine  harbor,  and  considerable  trade. 
Population,  5,000.  Riga  is  a  large,  antique,  fortified  town,  with  old  and 
bad  houses,  and  exhibits  no  striking  or  remarkable  feature.  Its  population 
is  chiefly  commercial,  and  exports  great  quantities  of  hemp,  corn,  and  tim- 
ber, brought  from  the  interior  by  the  Dvina,  which  forms  its  harbor. 
Population,  50,000.  Dorpat  is  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  university,  founded 
in  1630,  by  Gustavus-Adolfus,  king  of  Sweden.  Mittau  is  a  literary  town, 
a  celebrated  gymnasium,  a  library,  observatory,  and  museum  of 


natural  history ;  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Courlandish  Society,  which  has  pub- 
lished some  learned  memoirs.    Population,  14,000. 

Hblsingfors  is  a  flourishing  commercial  town,  with  a  fine  harbor  on  the 
Onif  of  Finland,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  university  transferred  from  Abo.  It 
has  been  recently  much  improved  and  fortified  by  the  Russian  government ; 
and  near  it  is  the  celebrated  fortress  Svcaborg,  consisting  of  seven  fortified 
islands,  which  defend  a  magnificent  harbor  and  naval  arsenal.  The  fortress 
ii  capable  of  lodging  a  garrison  of  12,000  men  ;  is  so  completely  fortified 
as  to  be  deemed  impregnable,  and  is  called  by  the  Russians  the  Gibraltar 
of  the  Baltic.  Abo,  the  ancient  capital  of  Finland,  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1825,  and  is  very  slowly  recovering.  Tornea  is  a  very 
small  town,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia ;  from  a  mountain  in  the 
neighborhood,  the  sun  is  seen  all  night  at  midsummer,  and  on  that  account, 
the  place  is  visited  by  many  travellers.  Vasa  and  Uleaborg  are  small, 
bot  well-built  towns,  with  considerable  trade,  on  the  cast  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia.  Frederikshamn  and  Rotschenalm,  are  two  fortified  places 
on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  ;  the  latter  is  the  station  of 
part  of  the  Baltic  fleet. 

Moscow,  (Moskva,)  the  metropolis  of  the  empire,  though  not  the 
seat  of  government,  is  a  large  city,  regularly-built,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Moskva,  three  hundred  and  ninety  miles  south-east  of  St.  Petersburg,  (55^ 
iS'  north  latitude,  and  37^  33'  east  longitude.)  It  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1812  ;  but,  since  that  time,  it  has  not  only  been  rebuilt, 
bot  greatly  enlarged,  improved,  and  embellished.  In  its  general  appearance 
it  more  resembles  an  Asiatic  than  an  European  city  ;  it  is  chiefly  built  of 
wood,  and  palaces  and  huts  stand  mixed  together  in  striking  contrast.  It 
is  the  head-quarters  and  winter  resort  of  the  old  Russian  nobles,  who  gen- 
erally dislike  the  restraints  and  the  modern  fashions  of  the  Court  of  St. 
Petersburg;  it  is  also  emphatically  the  city  of  churches,  containing  more 
than  600,  many  of  which  have  five  or  six  domes,  besides  steeples,  spires, 
and  crosses,  gilded  and  joined  together  with  golden  chains.     Its  convents. 
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too,  are  almost  innumerable,  rivalling  the  charches  in  size  and  splendor 
In  the  middle  of  the  city  stands  the  Kremlin,  or  citadel,  on  a  height,  the 
base  of  which  is  circled  with  white  Tartar  walls,  and  washed  on  one  side 
by  the  river.  It  is  nearly  triangular  in  form,  and  two  miles  in  circomfar 
ence.  Within,  there  are  no  regular  streets ;  but  it  contains  three  open 
places  or  squares,  and  abundance  of  room  for  carriages  and  foot-passengers. 
It  is  crowded  with  palaces,  churches,  monasteries,  arsenals^  museums,  and 
other  public  buildings,  erected  without  any  attempt  at  regularity  or  design, 
and  exhibiting  every  variety  of  taste,  and  every  order  of  architecture,  Gre- 
cian, Gothic,  Italian,  Tartar,  and  Hindoo ;  rude,  fanciful,  grotesque,  gor- 
geous, magnificent,  and  beautiful ;  overtopped  by  upwards  of  thirty  gilt 
cupolas.  The  most  splendid  of  the  churches  is  the  cathedral  of  the  As* 
sumption,  founded  in  1325,  and  rebuilt  in  1472,  loaded  with  gorgeous  and 
extravagant  ornaments ;  in  this  church  the  Emperors  are  invested  with  the 
ancient  crown  of  the  Czars.  Above  every  other  object  in  the  Kremlin 
rises  the  tower  of  Ivan  Veliki,  (John  the  Great,)  about  270  feet  high,  and 
containing  thirty-three  bells,  the  smallest  of  which  weighs  7,000,  and  the 
largest  more  than  124,000  lbs. ;  and  on  festival  days  the  whole  are  all 
tolled  together.  The  great  bell  of  Moscow,  weighing  443,772  lbs.,  cast  in 
the  reign  of  the  Empress  Anne,  and  which  lay  for  a  century  sunk  in  a  dark 
pit,  has  been  recently  raised  and  set  upon  a  pedestal.  Though  cracked 
and  useless,  it  is,  nevertheless,  an  object  of  great  veneration  with  the  Rus- 
sians. Moscow  possesses  a  great  number  of  scientific  and  literary  estab- 
lishments, and  is  the  centre  of  an  immense  inland  commerce.  The  popoi- 
lation  in  1838  amounted  to  348,562;  of  which  214,778  were  males,  and 
152,784  females.  Mojaisk  and  Borodino,  60  miles  west  of  Moscow,  were 
the  scene  of  a  very  obstinately  contested  and  sanguinary  battle,  between 
the  French  and  Russians,  in  1812. 

Tver,  an  archiepiscopal  city,  is  situated  on  the  right  |>ank  of  the  Volga,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Tvertza  and  the  Tmaka.     It  was  almost  entirely  rebailt 
by  Catharine  II.,  and  is  most  advantageously  situated  for  carrying  on  an  ex- 
tensive trade.     It  has  a  magnificent  imperial  palace,  a  Gothic  cathedral,  a 
monument  of  Catharine  II.,  several  fine  squares,  straight  streets,  and  superb 
quays  along  the  Volga.     It  possesses  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  with  11 
professors,    a  gymnasium,  and   a   college  of  nobles.     Novgorod-Veliki, 
(Big  Novgorod,  or  Novgorod  the  Great,)  three  centuries  ago  covered  an 
area  of  4*2  miles  in  circumference,  and  had  more  than  400,000  inhabit* 
ants.     Some  parts  of  it  are  still    in  good  condition,  with  wide  and  well- 
paved  streets  ;  but  the  larger  portion  has  fallen  to  ruin,  and  its  population 
has  dwindled  to  little  more   than  7,000.     It  is  situated  about  130  miles- 
from  St.  Petersburg,  on  a  fine  navigable  river,  the  Volkhova,  over  whicl^ 
there  is  a  new  and  handsome  bridge.      Petrozavodsk,  (Peter's  Foundry,^ 
is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Lake  of  Onega,  is  not^d  for  its  larg^ 
and  important  iron  works,  its  cannon-foundry,  and  gunpowder  manufactory  — 

Archangel,  (or  the  City  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,)  situated  on  th^ 
northern  bank  of  the  Dvina,  near  its  mouth,  in  the  White  Sea,  is  an  archl — 
episcopal  city,  and  was  the  only  outlet  for  the  productions  of  Russia  befor 
the  founding  of  St.  Petersburg.  It  still  enjoys  a  great  trade  in  exportin 
the  productions  of  the  northern  provinces,  but  its  harbor  is  shut  up  by  tb 
ice  from  September  to  July.  The  town  is  mostly  built  of  wood,  but  i 
great  market-place  is  built  of  stone.  It  has  an  ecclesiastical  seminary; 
with  nine  professors ;  a  gymnasium,  and  a  school  of  navigation.  Popula- 
tion, 20,000. 
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Vologda  is  a  floorishing  manufacturing  town,  and  the  centre  of  the 
trade  of  the  north  of  Russia  with  Europe  and  Siberia,  an  advantage  which 
h  owes  to  its  p^ition,  midway  between  St.  Petersburg,  Archangel,  Mos- 
cow, and  Kasan,  and  to  the  canals  and  navigable  rivers  with  which  it  is 
connected.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  one  of  the  principal  ecclesias- 
tical seminaries,  which  has  fourteen  professors,  and  is  attended  by  several 
hundred  students.  Pop'ilation,  15,000.  Iaroslav,  a  well-built  archiepis- 
copal  city,  with  many  elegant  houses,  situated  on  a  plateau,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Kotorotsk  with  the  Volga,  is  one  of  the  principal  manufac- 
turing towns  of  Russia,  and  is  particularly  noted  for  table-linen,  paper, 
and  silk.  It  possesses  a  school  of  science,  founded,  in  1812,  by  Paul 
Gregori witch  Demidov  ;  a  rich  library,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  with  12 
professors,  and  1,200  students,  and  43  or  44  churches.     Population,  24,000. 

NnuNEi-NovGOROD,  (Lower  Novgorod,)  an  episcopal  city,  stands  on  a 
fine  triangular  height,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Volga  and  the  Oka,  in  56^ 
lO'  4(K'  north  latitude,  and  GP  40'  34''  east  longitude,  and  consists  of  two 
towns ;  one  on  the  low  bank  of  the  Oka,  and  the  other  on  the  top  of  the 
high  bank  overhanging  it ;  the  highest  point,  overlooking  the  Volga,  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  Kremlin,  or  citadel.  The  public  buildings  are  very  elegant, 
tnd,  with  the  whole  town,  present  an  appearance  of  freshness  and  solidity. 
It  has  26  churches,  of  great  size  and  beauty ;  two  monasteries,  and  a  nun- 
nery. Upon  a  low  flat,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Oka,  exposed  to  inun- 
dation from  both  rivers,  lies  a  scene  of  bustle  and  activity  unparalleled  in 
Europe ;  a  vast  town  of  shops,  laid  out  in  regular  streets,  with  churches, 
hospitals,  barracks,  and  theatres,  built  of  the  most  substantial  materials. 
This  place  is  occupied  every  year,  from  the  first  of  July  to  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, old  style,  by  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  people,  from  all  parts 
of  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe,  to  attend  the  fair  of  Makarief,  which  is  held 
here,  and  the  business  of  which  is  of  such  importance,  that  the  governor  of 
the  province  attends  it,  residing  for  the  time  in  a  large  and  handsome 
palace.  The  annual  official  value  of  goods  sold  here  is  stated  at  125,000,000 
roubles,  or  ^5,000,000  sterling ;  but  the  real  value  is  reckoned  at  double 
that  sum  ;  and,  while  it  lasts,  the  fair  is  frequented  by  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  people.  Every  article  of  commerce,  from  the  heaviest  and  bulk- 
iest to  the  smallest  and  lightest,  raw  produce  as  well  as  manufactured  goods, 
is  brought  here  for  sale.  The  fair  derives  its  name  from  St.  Macarius, 
under  whose  protection  it  is  held  ;  and  who  also  gives  his  name  to  the  place 
where  it  was  formerly  held,  a  decayed  town  on  the  \eii  bank  of  the  Volga, 
S6  miles  below  N.  Novgorod.  The  site  was  changed  in  1817.  Popula- 
tion, 18,000. 

Tula  is  finely  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Oopa,  117  miles  south  of 
Moscow,  the  houses  filling  a  wide  hollow,  and  spreading  gently  back  till 
they  reach  two  ridges  of  considerable  elevation,  which  are  covered  with 
mansions  of  imposing  appearance.  Under  the  protection  of  Peter  the  Great, 
it  became  a  place  of  great  importance ;  and  his  successors  having  continued 
to  protect  its  artizans  by  every  means  in  their  power,  it  has  risen  to  such  a 
degree  of  importance,  in  some  kinds  of  manufacture,  as  to  be  considered 
the  Birmingham  of  the  empire.  It  has  been,  however,  almost  ruined  by  two 
destructive  fires,  in  the  reign  of  the  present  emperor.  The  staple  branch 
of  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms.  A  great  part  of  the  iron  and 
steel  used  is  brought  from  Siberia ;  but  iron  of  the  best  quality  is  also  found 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  soil  abounds  with  ore,  and  in  some  places  it 
may  be  reached  by  the  plough.     The  mines  are  conveniently  situated,  and 
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easily  wroaght ;  but  the  forests  having  been  consamed,  fuel  has  become 
so  scarce,  that  the  forges  are  wrought  at  a  very  considerable  expense.  It 
is,  besides,  so  very  disadvantageously  situated  for  communication  with  the 
great  marts  of  the  empire,  that  the  expense  of  carriage  Aiaes  the  price  of 
Its  manufactures  above  most  people's  means. — {Bremner.)  Population, 
40,000.  Orel  is  a  flourishing  town,  where  all  the  provisions  necessary  for 
the  victualling  of  Moscow  are  collected  from  Little  Russia,  sach  as  grain, 
tallow,  cattle,  pigs,  leather,  honey,  wax,  wool ;  besides  the  corn  and  hemp 
sent  to  St.  Petersburg  for  the  navy.  Briansk  has  an  extensive  manufacture 
of  arms,  a  cannon  foundry,  an  arsenal,  and  magnificent  forests  of  excellent 
timber  for  ship-building,  which  are  under  the  superintend ance  of  the  admi- 
ralty. 

Kief,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  original  Russia,  is  a  large  town  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  situated  to  the  west  of  an  amphitheatre  of  hills, 
which  rise  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  an  immense  plain.  For  a  long  time  it 
was  the  prey  alternately  of  Poles,  Lithuanians,  and  Tartars,  until,  in  1686, 
it  was  finally  ceded  by  the  Poles  to  Russia.  For  many  centuries  it  has  been 
regarded  as  tho  Jerusalem  of  the  North,  the  sacred  and  holy  city  of  the 
Russians ;  and  its  numerous  convents  and  churches,  which  crown  the 
summit,  and  hang  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  with  their  domes  and  spires, 
chains  and  crosses,  richly  ffilt,  give  the  whole  city  a  golden  splendour.  la 
the  monastery  of  Petcherskoi  are  preserved  110  dried  bodies  of  martyrs, 
which  are  visited  by  crowds  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Russia.  Kief  is 
the  seat  of  a  university,  and  of  an  annual  fair,  frequented  by  about  30,000 
persons,  and  which  was  formerly  held  at  Dubno.  Population,  60,000. 
Poltava,  or  Pultava,  is  a  small  Episcopal  city,  chiefly  noted  for  the  great 
battle  fought  in  its  neighbourhood  between  the  Czar,  Peter  the  Great,  and 
King  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden.  The  scene  of  action,  now  covered  with 
rich  corn  fields,  is  a  plain  four  miles  south-west  of  the  town,  and  is  marked 
by  an  artificial  hillock,  rising  not  more  than  30  feet  from  the  ground,  with 
a  large  white  cross  on  the  top,  bearing  this  inscription :  **  Here  are  interred 
the  Swedes  who  fell  in  the  great  day  of  Poltava.''  The  town  stands  on  a 
lofty  height,  visible  20  miles.     Population,  8,000. 

Odessa  is  situated  on  the  north-western  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  overhang- 
ing a  wide  and  beautiful  bay.  Its  principal  portion  extends  along  the  top 
of  a  long  range  of  cliffs,  commanding  an  extensive  sea  view.  Immediately 
on  the  top  of  the  cliff  is  an  extensive  public  walk,  planted  with  flowering 
shrubs  and  trees,  and  having  the  governor's  house  at  one  end,  the  exchange 
at  the  other,  and  a  statue  of  the  Due  de  Richlieu  in  an  open  area  in  the 
centre.  One  side  of  this  walk  is  formed  by  a  line  of  splendid  houses,  the 
residences  of  the  principal  inhabitants ;  and  behind  it  are  rows  of  parallel 
streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  houses  in  the  best  quarters 
are  very  lofly  and  handsome,  generally  built  of  a  sofl,  light-coloured  lime- 
stone, and  roofed  with  sheets  of  iron  or  painted  wood.  The  want  of  good 
building  and  paving-stone  is  much  felt;  but  considerable  quantities  are 
imported  from  Greece,  Malta,  and  other  places  as  ballast.  The  streets, 
consequently,  are  not  paved.  In  1796,  the  Empress  Catherine  resolved  to 
build  a  city  here,  and  it  soon  became  a  great  resort  for  foreign  traders. 
In  1802  the  Due  de  Richlieu,  the  governor,  laid  out  the  plan  of  a  city  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  which  already  bids  fair  to  realize  the  expectations  of  its 
founder.  The  inhabitants  consist  chiefly  of  Polish  Jews,  Italians,  Greeks, 
and  Germans,  with  a  few  French  and  English.  Grain  constitutes  the  most 
important  branch  of  trade,  the  quantity  exported  every  year  being  seldom 
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leH  than  a  millioD  of  chetverts,  (each  0.68  of  an  English  bushel.)  Wool  is 
also  fast  rising  into  importance.  The  greater  part  of  the  carrying  trade  is 
performed  in  Austrian  ships;  next  to  which  in  order  are  those  of  Sardinia, 
Rassiay  England,  Greece,  Turkey,  Sweden,  France,  &c.  The  road  is 
spacious  and  good,  but  open  from  north-east  to  south-east,  with  a  bottom  of 
mud  and  gravel ;  and  when  the  mite!  (north-easterly  wind)  blows,  the  ship- 
ping suffers  greatly ;  vessels  oflen  start  their  anchors,  and  twelve  or  fourteen 
wri^s  have  been  seen  lying  together  on  the  shore.  The  winter,  though 
lometimes  severe,  is  generally  very  open ;  the  trade  is  seldom  interrupted  by 
the  frost  for  more  than  six  or  eight  weeks ;  but  such  is  their  dread  of  the 
mitel,  that  when  it  blows  no  one  ventures  out  of  doors.  The  thermometer 
rarely  falls  below  18^  Fahrenheit.  In  summer,  on  the  contrary,  the  heat 
is  Tery  intense,  the  thermometer  oflen  rising  to  95^.  The  greatest  annoy- 
anee  during  the  warm  weather  proceeds  from  the  clouds  of  dust  which  are 
raised  by  the  slighest  breath  of  air,  even  by  the  wheels  of  a  carriage  passing 
•lon^  the  street  Odessa  is  a  free  port,  but  the  limits  of  the  privileged 
district  are  strictly  guarded.  It  also  contains  a  very  important  academic 
institution,  the  Richlieu  Lyceum,  which  contains  professors  of  Greek, 
Nataral  and  Civic  History,  and  the  higher  branches  of  science.  Odessa  is 
one  of  the  cheapest  towns  in  Europe  to  live  in.     Population,  60,000. 

SiMPHEROPOL,  the  capital  of  the  Crimea,  is  a  considerable  city,  with  fine 
aqaares,  wide  streets,  elegant  houses,  and  part  of  the  city,  named  Ak-met 
chat  (White  Mosque  or  Church,)  is  a  small  town,  with  narrow  unpaved 
streets,  surrounded  with  old  dilapidated  walls.  Population  2,000.  Bakh- 
TCBBSERAi,  or  Bagtcheserai,  (Garden  Palace,)  is  a  large  Tartar  city,  contain- 
ing the  fine  palace  and  mausoleum  of  the  Khans  of  the  Crimea,  in  a  highly 
romantic  situation.  The  whole  trade  of  the  town  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Karaite 
Jews,  who  possess  a  stronghold  of  their  own,  named  Jufeid  Kaleh  (Infidels  or 
Blues'  Castle,)  on  a  high  rock,  where  they  and  their  families  live  in  security, 
and  are  governed  by  their  own  laws.  Sebastopol,  near  the  south-western 
point  of  the  peninsula,  upon  the  south  side  of  a  fine  bay,  is  a  strongly  fortified 
town,  with  a  fine  citadel,  and  a  roadstead  so  capacious,  and  with  such  good 
anchoring  ground,  that  the  fleets  of  Europe  might  ride  in  it,  secure  from 
erery  storm;  and  such  is  the  depth  of  water,  that  the  largest  ships  may  lie 
within  a  cable's  length  of  the  shore.  There  are,  besides,  five  other  small 
bays  branching  off  in  various  directions,  all  equally  commodious,  and  all 
lined  with  a  series  of  capes  naturally  strong  and  easily  defended.  It  is  now 
the  station  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  and  no  expense  or  labour  is  spared  to 
make  the  place  impregnable.  The  population,  of  30,000,  are  mostly  all 
ttiTal  or  military.  Balaclava  (Bella  chiave,)  ten  miles  south-east  of  Sebas- 
topol, is  a  small  town,  deriving  its  name  from  its  fine  harbor,  which  enters 
from  the  Black  Sea  by  a  narrow  strait  only  30  yards  across,  and  then 
eipands  into  a  basin  1,200  or  1,400  feet  wide,  and  300  fathoms  deep,  where 
large  vessels  may  ride  in  safety  during  the  severest  storms.  Eupatoria,  or 
Kazlov,  on  the  west  coast,  is  a  Tartar  city,  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by 
Grim  Tartars,  with  a  lazaretto,  custom-house,  several  fine  mosques,  and  a 
Tartar  college.  The  great  mosque,  built  in  1152,  is  the  finest  building  in 
the  Crimea,  and  much  admired  for  elegance,  extent,  and  solidity.  The  bay 
being  open  and  exposed,  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  city  is  very  incon- 
siderable. About  17  versts  from  Eupatoria  is  the  famous  salt  lake,  with  mud 
baths,  which  enjoys  a  high  reputation,  and  attracts  invalids  from  every  part 
of  the  empire.  Krrtch,  on  the  Strait  of  lenikaleh,  is  the  most  bustling 
seaport  of  the  Crimea,  and,  from  its  situation,  is  remarkably  well  adapted 
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for  a  commercial  station.  It  has  regular  streets  and  good  houses.  Near 
Sebastopol  is  the  ancient  Chbrsonesus,  the  site  of  the  famous  temple  of 
the  Tauric  Artemis,  where  shipwrecked  strangers  were  offered  in  sacrifice 
to  the  goddess ;  and  Mangoup  Kalbb,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  objects 
to  be  found  in  any  country.  This  is  a  castle  situated  on  a  mountain  mac- 
cessibly  precipitous,  perfectly  insolated,  and  surmounted  with  extensiTe 
fortifications.  The  rock,  moreover,  has  been  cut  into  a  variety  of  chambers, 
watch-towers,  &c.,  affording  a  secure  retreat  for  a  garrison  of  several 
thousand  men.  It  was  the  work  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  the  Genoese, 
but  is  now  deserted.  Ibnikalbh  (New  Castle,)  is  a  fortress  which  com- 
mands the  entrance  to  the  Sea  of  Azov. 

The  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks  extends  along  the  Don  to  the  north- 
eastward of  the  sea  of  Azov,  and  seems  to  have  been  acquired  by  its  present 
inhabitants,  a  branch  of  the  Little  Russians,  in  the  16th  century.  It  is  in 
immense  plain,  destitute  of  hills ;  some  parts  of  it  are  fruitful ;  but,  in 
general,  the  soil  is  barren,  agriculture  is  neglected,  and  little  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  useful  arts.  The  Cossacks  used  to  enjoy  a  great  degree 
of  political  libettVi  under  a  democratic  government,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
an  Ataman  or  netman.  They  are  liable  in  military  service  to  the  Czar, 
and  are  particularly  useful  as  light  horse,  and  in  irregular  warfare.  The 
only  town  worth  notice  in  their  country  is  Tchbrkask,  which  is  built  upon 
piles  in  a  marsh,  and  contains  3,000  houses,  which  the  inhabitants  are 
unwilling  to  leave  for  the  new  town  of  Novo-Tcherkask,  more  recently 
built  in  a  healthier  situation. 

ViLNA,  or  WiLNA,  430  miles  S.  W.  by  S.  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  200  E. 
of  Koningsberg,  is  a  large  and  neat  town,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Vilia  and 
the  Vilenka,  and  surrounded  by  picturesque  hills.  It  is  the  ancient  capital 
of  Lithuania,  and  was  for  many  years  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  university, 
which  has  been  recently  reduced  to  two  chairs,  one  of  medicine  and  the 
other  of  theology,  and  stripped  of  its  rich  endowments,  libraries,  and 
museums.  Its  cathedral  of  St.  Stanislaus  is  one  of  the  finest  churches  in 
Poland,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Perkunas,  the  Jupiter  of  the 
Lithuanians.  Population,  5(5,000.  Kazan,  or  Kasan,  is  a  large,  well- 
built  city,  the  greater  part  being  situated  upon  rising  ground,  not  far 
from  the  Volga.  It  is  the  principal  entrepot  of  the  trade  of  Siberia,  and  the 
seat  of  considerable  manufactures.  It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop  ;  possesses 
one  of  the  four  great  ecclesiastical  academies  of  the  empire,  with  16  pro- 
fessors, and  about  a  thousand  students;  a  university  and  several  qther 
literary  and  scientific  establishments.  Kazan  was  formerly  the  capital  of 
an  independent  Turkish  or  Tartar  kingdom,  conquered  by  the  Czars  in  the 
sixteenth  century ;  and  the  Tartars  still  form  a  considerable,  and  not  the 
least  industrious  part  of  its  inhabitants.     Population,  50,000. 

Astrakhan,  formerly  the  capital  of  a  Tartar  kingdom,  is  built  on  an 
island  in  the  Volga,  by  which  it  is  accessible  for  vessels  from  the  Caspian 
Sea.  The  houses  are  almost  all  built  of  wood,  and  the  streets  are  irregular, 
dirty  and  unpaved  ;  but  its  numerous  churches,  fine  orchards  and  vineyards, 
its  extensive  suburbs,  and  its  kremlin  or  citadel,  give  it  a  fine  appearance 
at  a  little  distance.  It  is  the  see  of  a  Russian  and  of  an  Armenian  arch- 
bishop, and  contains  a  board  of  admiralty,  which  superintends  all  the  ship- 
yards and  fisheries  on  the  river  and  its  shores.  Favoured  by  its  situation, 
which  enables  it  to  communicate  with  the  richest  and  most  fertile  parts  of 
the  empire,  and  with  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  Astrakhan  has  become 
the  entrepdt  of  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  Russians  with  Persia,  Turkestan, 
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and  India.  The  citizens  are  also  distinguished  for  their  industry ;  of  which 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  stuffs,  silk,  morocco,  chagrin,  tallow,  and  dyeing, 
■re  the  principal  branches.  It  has  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  gymnasium, 
and  a  botanic  garden.    Population,  40,000. 

Orenburg  is  a  fine,  well  fortified  town,  the  entrep6t  of  the  trade  with 
Bokhara.  It  possesses  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  with  8  professors,  and  a 
■eminary  for  the  army.  Troitsk  is  a  fortified  town,  which  also  shares  in 
Ike  trade  with  Bokhara.  Zlatoust  is  a  large  village,  with  iron  forges  and 
gold  mines  recently  discovered.  Miask  is  a  village,  with  copper  mines  and 
gold  washings.  Iletski  is  a  small  fortified  town,  with  a  rich  mine  of  rock 
Hit,  considered  to  be  the  best  in  Russia.  It  contains,  also,  since  1817,  a 
number  of  smiths,  jewellers,  watchmakers,  and  other  artizans,  who  carry 
their  work  to  great  perfection.  Ouralsk,  the  capital  of  tlie  Cossacks  of  the 
Onral,  is  a  large  town,  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  produce  of  the  fisheries. 

POLAND. 

The  Kingdom  of  Poland  formerly  included  a  very  large  territory,  ex- 
tending from  the  eastern  frontier  of  Germany  to  the  borders  of  Muscovy, 
about  700  miles,  and  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains and  the  river  Dniester,  on  the  borders  of  Turkey.  The  Poland,  a 
SlaTonic  people  (so  called  from  their  fertile  plains)  early  acquired  a  certain 
degree  of  celebrity,  and  established  the  centre  of  their  power,  first  at  Krus- 
wltia  (a.  d.  846,)  then  at  Gnesen,  and  latterly  at  Cracow.  Christianity 
was  introduced  among  them  by  their  King  Mieczislaus  I.  in  965  ;  but  his 
aon,  Boleslaus  the  Great,  deserves  more  properly  to  be  considered  the  true 
fbander  of  the  Polish  monarchy,  th^  limits  of  which  he  extended  from  the 
Dnieper  to  the  Elbe,  and  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss. 
While  all  the  other  Slavonic  nations  were  subjugated  by  Turks  or  Tartars, 
Hagyars,  Greeks  or  Germans,  the  Poles  preserved  their  independence,  and 
long  stood  forth  as  the  advance  guard  of  Europe  against  the  Infidels.  The 
kingdom  was  at  last  completely  disorganised  by  its  feudal  aristocracy  and 
dected  king,  that  its  neighbors  took  advantage  of  its  weakness,  produced 
by  dissension  and  anarchy,  to  divide  it  among  themselves.  The  first  dis- 
memberment took  place  in  1766,  and  the  second  in  1792,  when  the  Polish 
territory  was  finally  divided  among  the  Empress  of  Russia,  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  the  King  of  Prussia.  During  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, Tarious  changes  took  place  in  the  arrangement  and  boundaries  of  their 
req>ective  divisions ;  but  they  were  settled  at  last  on  their  present  footing 
in  1815;  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  kingdom  being  then  confirmed  to  Russia. 

Cracow,  the  ancient  capital,  was  declared  a  free  city,  under  the  protection, 
or  to  speak  correctly,  under  the  domination  of  the  three  sovereigns  ;  but  in 
1846  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  Austria,  and  annexed  to  that  empire 
with  the  consent  of  the  protecting  powers.  The  Poles  of  the  present  day 
call  themselves  Polak,  in  the  plural  Polacy  (Polatzy,)  and  their  country 
Polska. 

Wakbamt  {War  szawa  of  the  Poles,  Warschau  of  the  Germans)  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  170  miles  S.  E.  by  S.  of  Danzig,  in  the 
middle  of  a  vast  sandy  plain.  The  city  proper  is  ill  built ;  but  the  suburbs 
are  fine  and  spacious,  with  wide,  straight,  and  well-paved  streets.  Praga, 
the  largest  suburb,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  across  which 
there  is  a  bridge  of  boats.  The  royal  palace,  Zamek  Krolewski,  is  a  vast 
boilding  ;  and,  besides  it,  there  is  a  great  number  of  other  fine  palaces  and 
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public  buildiogs;  a  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  John,  and  numerous  other 
churches,  with  many  scientific  and  literary  establishments.  In  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  the  city  is  the  superb  castle  of  Villanow,  which  be- 
longed to  the  great  king  John  Sobieski,  and  where  he  died  in  1696.  Popu- 
lation, 150,000.  Kalikch  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Poland.  It  has 
important  cloth-works,  a  military  school,  a  lyceum,  with  a  valuable  library 
and  museum,  and  a  Catholic  bishop.  Czbnstokuowa,  near  Kalisch,  is  a 
small  town,  with  a  sanctuary  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  is  visited  every 
year  by  a  crowd  of  pilgrims.  Lublin  is  a  large  episcopal  city,  with  some  fine 
buildings,  and  a  considerable  trade.  Pulawy,  near  Lublin,  was  noted  for 
the  magnificent  residence  of  the  princes  Czartoryski,  who  spent  a  great 
part  of  their  revenues  in  rendering  it  one  of  the  finest  places  in  Europe;  bat 
it  was  sacked  and  burned  in  the  last  war. 

The  ancients  had  very  little  acquaintance  with  the  vast  countries  in- 
cluded in  the  empire  of  Russia.  The  monarchy  is  usually  regarded  as 
having  been  founded  by  Rurik,  about  862 ;  his  dominions,  and  those 
of  his  immediate  successors,  comprising  Novgorod,  Kief,  and  the  surround- 
ing country.  In  980-1015,  Vladimir  introduced  Christianity,  and  founded 
several  cities  and  schools.  But,  from  this  period  down  to  12S7,  when  the 
country  was  overrun  by  the  Tartars,  Russia,  with  few  exceptions,  was  the 
theatre  of  civil  war.  In  132S  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  to 
Moscow;  and  in  14S1  the  Tartars  were  finally  expelled.  In  1613,  the 
house  of  Romanoff,  whence  his  present  majesty  is  descended,  was  raised  to 
the  throne ;  and  from  this  period  the  empire  acquired  strength  and  consi^ 
tency.  Under  Alexis  Mikhailovitch,  (1645-1676,)  White  Russia  and  Little 
Russia  were  conquered  from  the  Poles,  and  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Czar ;  various  internal  improvements 
were  effected,  and  the  power  of  Russia  began  to  be  felt  and  feared  by  all 
her  neighbors.  At  length,  in  1606,  Peter  the  Great  ascended  the  throne, 
and  the  destinies  of  Russia  and  of  the  northern  world  were  immediately 
changed.  This  prince,  who  has,  probably,  a  hotter  claim  than  any  other 
that  ever  existed  to  the  epithets  of  **  great"  and  of**  father  of  his  country," 
gave  to  the  arms  of  Russia  a  decided  preponderance  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope;  he  also  gave  her  a  fleet;  conquered  large  provinces  on  the  Baltic ; 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  noble  city  which  bears  his  name ;  and  intro- 
duced among  his  people  the  arts,  the  literature,  the  customs,  and,  to  some 
extent  also,  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  more  civilized  European  nations. 
The  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  in  his  projects  for  remodelling  and 
civilizing  his  dominions,  were  of  the  most  formidable  description ;  and 
could  not  have  been  overcome  by  any  one  possessed  of  less  authority,  or  of 
a  less  stern  decided  character. 

From  this  period  Russia  has  progressively  advanced  in  power  and  civili- 
zation. Under  Catharine  IL,  (1762-1796,)  a  princess  of  extraordinary 
talent,  Russia  acquired  a  vast  accession  of  power,  by  her  acquisitions  in 
Poland  and  on  the  Black  Se.i,  where  she  has  now  the  same  ascendancy  as 
in  the  B:iltic.  The  history  of  Russia,  during  the  present  century,  is  known 
to  everybody.  The  attempt  of  Napoleon  to  dictate  a  peace  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  in  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Czars,  led  to  the  overthrow  of  his 
colossal  power,  and  gave  a  vast  accession  of  influence  and  consideration  to 
Russia,  which  has  been  maintained  and  extended  under  the  present  em- 
peror. 

It  would  be  idle  to  speculate  upon  the  permanency  of  the  present  order 
of  things  in  Russia.     A  great  deal,  in  such  an  empire,  depends  on  the  per- 
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aooal  character  of  the  sovereign.  The  present  occupier  of  the  throne  has 
erery  qualitj — good  sense,  undaunted  courage,  great  decision,  and  the 
otmost  vigilance  and  activity — required  in  the  ruler  of  such  a  country. 
Bdt  should  the  government  fall  into  less  able  and  skilful  hands,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Russia  may  become  the  theatre  of  revolution  and  change, 
lor  which,  at  present,  she  certainly  is  not  fitted. 

The  progressive  advance  of  Russia  has  been  the  theme  of  much  silly 
declamation,  about  the  grasping,  insatiable  ambition  of  the  nation.  No 
doubt  her  rulers  have  the  same  desire  to  extend  her  territories  as  those  of 
France,  England,  or  any  other  power ;  but  certainly  they  are  not,  in  this 
respect,  at  all  peculiar.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  territorial  acquisitions  of  Russia  have  consisted  of  mere  deserts,  or  of 
countries  occupied  by  roving  barbarians,  and  are  worth  little  or  nothing. 
Her  really  valuable  acquisitions  have  been  confined  to  those  on  the  side  of 
Poland  and  the  Black  Sea.  Her  conquests  in  this  direction  have  added 
materially  to  her  power ;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  they  have  also  added 
materially  to  the  well-being  and  civilization  of  the  inhabitants. 


ITALY. 

Italy,  lying  between  36°  and  47°  north  latitude,  and  between  5°  and 
19^  east  longitude,  consists  of  two  distinct  portions — the  continental  and 
the  insular  :  the  latter  embracing  of  the  three  large  islands  of  Sicily,  Sar- 
dinia, and  Corsica,  with  the  smaller  islands  of  Malta,  Gozo,  Comino,  and 
others.  The  greatest  length  of  the  continental  portion  is  695  miles,  but 
the  breadth  varies  from  275  to  less  than  20  miles.  The  superficial  area  of 
the  peninsula  and  islands  together,  is  estimated  at  about  125,01 0  square  miles. 
Italy  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Switzerland,  the  Tyrol,  Styria,  Carinthia, 
and  Carniola ;  on  the  west  and  south-west  by  France  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea ;  on  the  east  and  north-east  by  the  Adriatic  or  Gulf  of  Venice ; 
mid  on  the  south-east  by  the  Ionian  Sea. 

The  northern  border  of  Italy  is  formed  by  the  stupendous  range  of  the 
Alps,  which  extends  in  a  long  curve,  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
near  Genoa,  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  The  Alps  are  connected  with 
the  Appenines,  an  inferior  but  no  less  important  chain,  at  {heir  southern 
bend,  in  the  vicinity  of  Nice.  This  chain  runs  parallel  with  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  and  thence  through  the  whole  peninsular  part  of  Italy 
to  the  Straits  of  Messina,  dividing  the  country  into  narrow  lowland  strips, 
which  extend  from  the  mountains  to  the  adjacent  seas.  Between  the  Alps 
and  the  Appenines,  in  northern  Italy,  lies  the  great  plain  of  Lombardy, 
which  is  traversed  through  its  whole  length  by  the  Po,  and  watered  by  in- 
numerable streams,  which  pour  down  from  the  mountains.  The  length 
of  this  plain,  from  east  to  west,  is  about  250  miles,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  50  miles.  In  the  west  it  has  an  elevation  of  about  300  feet 
above  the  sea-level ;  but  it  gradually  sinks  towards  the  east,  and  terminates 
in  a  low,  sandy  shore.  The  fertility  of  this  region  is  unsurpassed,  and  its 
cultivation  has,  for  ages,  been  admirable.  The  mountain  ranges,  by  which 
it  is  almoet  bordered,  rise  abruptly  with  a  steep  acclivity,  and  enclose 
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among  their  branches  and  offsets  many  fine  valleys,  some  of  which  contaia 
considerable  lakes,  which  serve  as  reservoirs  for  the  water,  which  is  turned 
to  account  in  irrigating  the  country.  The  Appenines,  in  their  progress 
southward,  also  enclose  a  number  of  valleys,  narrow  and  less  fertile ;  far- 
ther south,  however,  their  branches  do  not  always  reach  the  sea,  but  leave, 
in  some  places,  spacious  plains,  such  as  the  Tuscan  and  Roman  "  Ma- 
remme,''  a  singular  tract,  with  an  undulating  surface,  which  extends  along 
the  Mediterranean,  from  Pisa  to  Terracina,  about  200  miles  in  length,  and 
of  various  breadths ;  the  Tavogliera  de  la  Puglia,  which  is  a  very  wide 
plain,  destitute  of  trees,  and  of  inferior  fertility ;  and  the  volcanic  region 
of  Terra  de  Lavord,  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  the  world. 

The  coasts  of  Italy  are  very  irregular,  and  form  a  large  number  of  bays, 
gulfs,  and  straits.     The  Gulf  of  Genoa,  south  of  Sardinia,  extends  seven 
miles  inland,  and  affords  one  of  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  harbors  in 
Europe.     There  is,  in  the  midst  of  this  gulf,  a  spring  of  fresh  water,  rising 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.     The  gulfs  of  Gaeta,  Naples,  Salerno,  Poli- 
castro,  and  St.  Eufemia,  on  the  west  coast  of  Naples ;  the  gulfs  of  Taran- 
to  and  Squillace,  on  the  south  coast ;  and  on  the  east  coast,  those  of  Man- 
fredonia  and  Venice,  in  the  Adriatic,  are  all  more  or  less  extensive,  and 
fine  harbors.     The  Faro,  or  Straits  of  Messina,  divide  Naples  from  Sicily, 
and  present  great  variation  in  width,  from  3,970  to  13,187  feel.     The  cur- 
rents are  numerous  and  uncertain.     In  settled  weather  there  is  a  central 
stream,  which  runs  alternately  north  and  south,  six  hours  each  way,  at  the 
rate  of  from  two  to  five  knots.     On  each  shore  there  is  a  counter-stream, 
at  uncertain  distances  from  the  beach,  of\en  forming  eddies  to  the  central 
current :  but  in  stormy  weather  the  lateral  tides  are  scarcely  perceptible, 
while  the  main  stream  increases  so  as  to  send,  at  intervals,  slight  whirlpools 
to  each  shore.     The  proverbial  terrors  the  ancients  had  of  passing  between 
Scylla  and  Charybdis,  would  appear  to  be  almost  imaginary.     The  celebra- 
ted Charybdis,  now  called  Galofaro,  is  close  to  the  harbor  of  Messina,  and 
is  an  agitated  water,  from  70  to  90  fathoms  deep,  circling  in  quick  eddies, 
which  seem  to  be  caused  by  the  meeting  of  the  harbor  and  other  lateral 
currents  with  the  main  stream.     Small  craft  are  sometimes  endangered  by 
it,  and  ships  of  war  wheel  round  upon   its  surface ;  but  with  caution  there 
is  very  little  danger  or  inconvcnioHce  attending  it.     There  is  a  curious  at- 
mospheric phenomenon  observed  occasionally  in  this  strait,  called  by  the 
sailors  "  Fata  Morgana."     It  is  a  species  of  mirage,  occasioned  by  a  pecu- 
liar state  of  the  atmosphere,  during  which,  from  certain  situations,  the  op- 
posite coast  is  seen  produced  in  curious  forms,  as  if  upon  an  aerial  screen. 
The  channel  of  Piombino  separates  the  island  of  Elba  from  the  main,  and 
the   Strait  of  Bonifacio  those  of  Corsica   and    Sardinia.     The    Strait  of 
Otranto  divides  Naples  from  the  opposite  shore  of  Albania.     The  principal 
capes  and  headlands  of  the  peninsula  are  : — Monte  d'Argentaro ;  Cape  Li- 
naro.  Cape  d'Anzo,  Monte  Circello,   Miseno,  Campanella,  and  Cape  Va- 
tiano,  all  on  the  west  coast ;  and  Spartivento,  Stilo,  Rizzuto,  Cimiti,  Nau, 
and  Leuca,  on  the  south-east  coast.     In  the  larger  islands  there  are  also  a 
number  of  capes,  which  are  celebrated  in  history,  and  which  exert  great 
influence  on  the  direction  of  the  currents  in  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  larger  Italian  islands,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica,  are  mentioned 

'n  the  descriptions  of  the  nations  to  which  they  belong.     The  small  islands 

4alta,  Gozo,  Comino,  and  Gorgona,  lie  a  short  distance,  west  by  south, 

jeghorn.     The  sardel  and  anchovy  fisheries  are  pursued  by  the  inhabi- 
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tants.  Elba  is  a  triangular  island,  10  miles  long  and  2  broad,  oflT  the  coast 
of  Tuscany,  and  has  long  been  famous  for  its  iron  mines.  It  contains  also 
marble  quarries,  and  produces  corn,  wine,  and  almost  every  variety  of  fruit. 
It  is  celebrated  in  history  as  the  residence  of  Napoleon,  and  for  his  escape 
therefrora,  in  1814.  The  principal  towns  are  Porto  Ferrajo,  with  3,500 
inhabitants;  Porto  Longone,  with  1,500;  Rio,  with  2,000;  and  Marciana, 
with  1,200.  The  population  of  the  whole  island  is  from  13,000  to  15,000. 
Piinosa,  Monte  Cristo,  Giglio,  and  Giannuti  are  small  islands  south  of  Elba. 
The  PoNTiAN  Islands  of  San  Stefano,  Vandotena,  Zannone,  Ponza,  and 
Palmarola  are  a  volcanic  group  off  the  Gulf  of  Gaeta;  Ponza,  the  largest, 
is  six  miles  long,  and  three  broad.  Ischia,  Procida,  and  Vivara,  volcanic 
islands,  lie  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples.  Monte 
E^KHoeo,  in  Ischia,  rises  to  the  height  of  2,513  feet.  Capri,  at  the  south- 
western extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  consists  of  two  lofly  hills,  one  of 
which  exceeds  3,000  feet  in  height,  with  a  fertile  intervale,  which  produces 
much  wine  and  oil.  The  Lipari  Islands,  to  the  north  of  Sicily,  consist  of 
the  islands  of  Lipari,  Volcano,  Salma,  Felicudi,  Alicudi,  Stroroboli,  &c. 
Lipari  is  the  largest,  containing  100  square  miles.  These  islands  are  all 
▼oloanic,  with  rugged  surfaces,  but  the  climate  is  highly  salubrious,  and  the 
weather  generally  soft  and  refreshing.  The  land  is  well  cultivated,  and 
prodaces  largely  of  all  the  grain  and  fruit  of  the  latitude.  A  large  quantity  of 
wine  and  currants  is  annually  exported,  and  an  active  trade  is  carried  on 
in  bitumen,  pumice,  nitre,  pozzolana,  cinnabar,  coral  and  fish.  Alum 
ibo  forms  a  large  export.  Total  population,  22,000.  Lipari,  the  chief 
town,  is  a  densly  peopled  and  filthy  place.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
islands  are  Volcano  and  Stromboli.  The  former  is  lof\y,  with  a  great 
crater  2,500  feet  high,  and  not  easily  accessible,  full  of  scoriae,  sulphur,  alum, 
vitriol,  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  emits  dense  vapor,  accompanied  by  a 

Cat  noise,  and  fire  is  observable  from  it  at  night,  when  a  pale  lambent 
ae  issues  from  many  of  the  fissures.  Stromboli  is  a  conical  bifurcated 
moontain,  2,000  feet  high,  with  an  irregular  base  about  nine  miles  in 
wcnmference.  A  crater  opens  in  the  side,  about  a  third  of  the  height 
below  the  summit,  and  has  continued  to  burn  from  the  earliest  ages,  with 
frequent  explosions,  and  a  constant  ejection  of  fiery  matter.  Tremiti, 
Pelagosa,  and  Pianosa,  are  small  islands  in  the  Adriatic.  Pantellaria, 
Linosi,  and  Lampedosa,  lie  between  Sicily  and  Africa.  These  islands  are 
all  of  Tolcanic  origin,  and  produce  large  quantities  of  useful  lavas,  6lc. 

The  largest  *river  of  Italy  is  the  Po,  which  rises  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Monte  Viso,  and  flows  with  five  great  windings,  due  east  to  the  Adriatic 
Sea.  It  has  a  length  of  500  miles,  and  though  a  sluggish  stream  in  its  early 
coarse,  frequently  rises  so  high  as  to  overflow  its  banks,  and,  but  for  the 
dykes  which  are  raised  to  protect  the  country,  extensive  inundations  would 
be  the  result.  It  soon  becomes  a  large  river,  and,  thirty  miles  from  its 
loarce,  is  deep  enough  for  boats  and  barges,  but  its  currents  are  so  rapid 
that  navigation  is  frequently  dangerous.  Hence,  though  it  passes  more 
than  fifty  towns,  little  advantage,  comparatively,  is  derived  from  the  con- 
veyance of  merchandise.  The  vast  body  of  sand  carried  down  by  the  Po, 
has,  in  the  course  of  ages,  formed  a  large  delta,  extending  into  the  Adriatic, 
and  which  has  raised  its  cliannel  so  much,  that  the  water  is  now  about  30  feet 
higher  than  the  streets  of  Ferrara,  which  is  only  protected  by  dykes  from 
being  overflowed.  Numerous  affluent^,  both  from  the  right  and  lefl  banks, 
contribute  to  swell  the  volume  of  the  river.      The  Po,  near  its  mouth. 
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divides  into  three  principal  branches,  named  the  Po  di  Primaro,  Po  di  Vol* 
canoy  Po  di  Levante. 

The  other  rivers  are  all  small  and  insignificant,  except  in  regard  to  their 
historical  associations.  The  Adige  or  Etsch,  in  Lombardy ;  the  Arno,  in 
Tuscany ;  the  Tiber,  the  river  of  Rome,  and  a  few  others,  complete  the 
catalogue. 

The  principal  lakes  are  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Alps,  on  the  northern 
border  of  Lombardy,  but  there  are  also  many  smaller  lakes,  and  considera- 
ble lagoons  in  the  interior,  and  on  the  coa8t9  of  the  peninsula.  The  Lago 
Maggiore,  formed  by  the  Ticino  and  28  smaller  streams,  is  48  miles  in 
length,  and  from  4  to  7  broad ;  its  surface  is  640  feet  above  the  sea,  and  iti 
greatest  depth  is  2,625  feet.  Lago  Luguno  lies  to  the  east  of  the  above.  Lake 
Como  is  about  37  miles  long,  and  from  I  to  4  in  breadth.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Adda,  an  affluent  of  the  Po.  The  surface  is  650  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  its  greatest  depth  1 ,698  feet ;  but  the  northern  part  is  shallow,  and  its 
shores  infested  with  malaria.  The  Lake  of  Iseo,  between  Bergamo  and 
Brescia,  is  20  miles  long,  and  from  4^  to  7  in  breadth ;  and  Lake  Garda, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Italy,  is  35  miles  in  length,  varying  from  4  to 
14  miles  in  breadth.  Its  principal  feeder  is  the  river  Sarca,  and  its  surplus 
waters  form  the  Mincio,  an  affluent  of  the  Po.  The  lakes  of  central  and 
southern  Italy  are  principally  in  the  mountains,  and  formed  in  old  volcanic 
craters.  The  grandeur  of  the  scenery  which  surrounds  these  small  basins 
is  truly  sublime,  and  well  might  the  ancient  Romans  find  in  such  localities, 
thrones  for  their  gods  and  demi-gods.  To  the  scholar  this  is  classic 
ffround,  and  the  readers  of  the  few  remains  of  Roman  literature  will  here 
discover  the  realities  depicted  in  the  dreams  of  the  poet,  and  the  pages  of 
the  historian. 

The  Pontine  Marshes,  on  the  coast,  midway  between  Rome  and  Naples, 
24  miles  long  and  from  6  to  12  miles  in  breadth,  are  among  the  most  re> 
markable  tracts  in  Italy.  For  many  ages  repeated  efforts  were  made  to 
drain  these  pestiferous  regions,  a  work  which  has  been  nearly  accomplished 
by  the  exertions  of  Popes  Pius  VL  and  VIL  ;  and  this  tract  of  country  which 
was  formerly  fraught  with  disease  and  death,  may  now  be  traversed  with 
comparative  safety,  except  in  the  hotter  ncnths.  The  Appian  way  and  the 
modern  road  from  Rome  to  Naples  pass  through  them.  The  marshes  now 
form  luxurious  pastures  for  cattle. 

The  climate  is  as  various  as  such  an  extent  of  latitude  would  augur, 
but  in  addition  to  this  influence  it  is  modified  by  the  proximity  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  neighboring  seas.  In  these  respects  Italy  may  be 
divided  into  four  regions:  the  first  including  Lombaidy  and  the  northern 
states,  in  which  the  thermometer  sometimes  falls  to  23°  below  freezing 
point,  and  in  which  the  more  tender  plants  fail  to  grow,  except  in  sheltered 
places.  The  cold  wind  from  the  Alps  is  benumbing,  and  continues  mostly 
through  the  winter  season.  The  second  region  includes  Tuscany  and 
the  Papal  states  south  of  the  Appcnines,  and  is  sheltered  by  those  moun- 
tains from  the  effects  of  the  north  winds,  partaking  of  the  character  of  the 
more  southerly  climate.  This  region  is  the  appropriate  climate  of  the 
orange,  the  lemon  and  the  olive,  but  even  here  snow  is  frequently  seen  on 
the  ground.  The  summer  heat  of  Florence  and  Rome  often  rises  to  90° 
Fahr.,  but  in  the  former  the  winter  is  considerably  prolonged  by  the  vicinity 
of  the  mountains.  The  third  region  comprises  the  greater  part  ot  continental 
Naples.     Here  the  climate  is  hot,  and  the  winters  mild  and  of  abort  duration 
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b  Ae  fourth  region,  which  inclades  Calabria  Ultra  and  Sicily,  snow  and 
ice  are  unknown,  except  on  the  tops  of  Etna  and  Sila.  Tropical  fruits 
eome  to  perfection  in  the  open  air,  the  sugar  cane  flourishes,  cotton  ripens, 
date  trees  are  seen  in  the  gardens,  and  the  enclosures  of  the  fields  are  formed 
bj  aloes.  This  classification,  however,  only  or  principally  applies  to  the 
lowlands  of  Italy ;  for  the  increasing  elevation  of  the  mountains,  the  vicinity 
of  the  sea,  and  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  soil,  all  exercise  an  influence 
which  occasions  many  local  variations  of  climate.  The  tops  of  the  Alps  are 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  the  northern  Appenines  are  clothed  with 
it  for  many  months.  South  of  Manfredonia,  on  the  east  and  west  coasts, 
winter  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  and  vegetation  continues  without  inter- 
raption,  and  the  air  is  ever  filled  with  aromatic  odours.  The  mean  tempera- 
tnre  of  Naples  is  in  winter  27^  14',  and  in  summer  67°  35'  Fahr.  The 
climate,  however,  is  not  without  great  and  serious  inconveniences :  the  sun 
threatens  to  destroy  vegetation ;  the  land,  unrefreshed  by  rain,  assumes  a 
ninet  hue ;  no  cooling  breeze  fans  the  feverish  brow ;  and  the  sirocco  from 
Africa,  laden  with  the  vapors  of  the  Mediterranean,  alike  depresses  animal 
and  vegetable  existence.  In  addition  to  these  external  evils,  volcanic  heat 
glows  perpetually  underground,  and  periodically  sends  forth  noxious  vapors, 
which  sometimes  threaten  to  depopulate  whole  districts.  Numerous  swarms 
of  insects  fill  the  air,  visit  the  houses,  and  arc  a  constant  source  of  vexation. 
The  vast  lagunes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  the  Pontine  Marshes,  and  other 
nmilar  swamps,  venerate  miasmata,  which  produce  great  mortality,  and 
■well  the  ratio  of  oeaths  to  an  enormous  extent.  The  fairest  sky  is  deceitful 
in  its  beauty  ;  and  where  the  vegetation  is  most  luxuriant,  there  lurk  the 
emissaries  of  death.  Indeed,  the  very  circumstances  which  form  the  charm 
and  the  theme  of  praise  in  the  Italian  climate  are  those  which  render  it 
dangerous.  In  general  rain  falls  unfrequently,  but  it  makes  up  for  this  by 
falling  in  torrents,  flooding  the  water  courses,  overflowing  the  plains,  and 
tatnrating  the  ground  with  moisture.  The  powerful  sun  then  bursts  forth, 
and  rapidly  exhaling  not  only  the  aqueous  vapor  from  the  soil,  but  also  the 
miasma  generated  by  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  refuse, 
produces  a  state  of  atmosphere  which  proves  lamentably  fatal. 

■ 

The  geological  characteristics  of  the  two  countries  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Appenines  are  essentially  different.  Lirac-stone,  however,  forms  the  basis  of 
that  range.  The  country  between  the  Appenines  and  the  sea,  on  both  sides, 
is  much  broken,  and  covered  with  extensive  masses  of  sand-stone  and  marl  of 
recent  formation,  containing  remains  of  well  preserved  shells,  which  in  many 
places  have  scarcely  lost  their  original  color  and  animal  matter.  These 
masses,  which  have  been  termed  the  **  Sul)-Appenincs,"  commence  on  the 
Mediterranean  side  in  Lucca,  and  after  some  interruption  in  Naples,  termi- 
nate in  Calabria.  The  marine  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  at  Rome, 
and  the  sand-stone  and  marl  of  the  Vatican  and  Janicnius,  entirely  belong 
to  this  formation.  Wherever  it  exists  it  covers  the  lime-stone  and  the  older 
formations  in  an  unconformable  and  overlayincr  position.  Along  the  south- 
western coast  a  volcanic  belt  extends  from  Tuscany  in  an  almost  continuous 
line  parallel  to  the  nearest  range  of  mountains  into  Campania  or  the  Terra 
de  Lavon,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Naples,  but  their  vents,  except  those  in 
Campania,  were  in  a  state  of  quiescence  long  before  the  appearance  of  man 
in  the  country.  Rome  lies  between  two  of  the  most  remnrk.ible  centres  of 
these  volcanic  ridires;  on  the  north-west  is  the  trachytic  Monte  Cimini,  be- 
tween Viterbo  and  Bolsena,  and  the  extinguished  craters  of  Viterbo,  Bolsena^ 
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and  La  Tolfa;  and  to  the  south-west  are  the  basaltic  hills  of  Albano, 
Frascati,  and  Marino,  and  the  ancient  craters  of  Albano  and  Nemi. 

The  only  active  volcano  now  in  continental  Italy  is  Monte  Vesuvio,  on  the 
north-eastern  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  It  is  composed  of  another  portion^ 
named  Monte  Somma,  evidently  the  remaining  half  of  a  very  large  crater^ 
and  of  the  modern  conical  summit  rising  within  and  overtopping  it.  The 
first  recorded  eruption  occurred  in  the  year  79,  since  which  time  its  erup> 
tions  have  been  frequent,  and  often  terribly  destructive.  To  the  westward 
of  Naples  is  the  volcanic  region  named  the  **  Phlegrean  fields,"  where,  in 
the  year  1538,  a  hill,  still  called  Monte  Nouvo,  413  feethiffh  and  8,000 
feet  in  circumference,  was  thrown  up  in  two  days.  Between  Monte  Nouvo 
and  Puzzuoli  is  an  extinct  volcano  named  Solfatara,  from  which  gaseous 
exhalations  and  vapors  are  continually  issuing.  The  lakes  of  Agnano  and 
Avernus  occupy  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes.  Others  exist,  and  accord- 
ing to  Brieslac  the  number  of  craters  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples  is  not  leas 
than  twenty-seven.  The  **  Grotto  del  Cane,"  on  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of 
Agnano,  is  perpetually  giving  out  carbonic  acid  gas,  mixed  with  aqueous 
vapor,  which  proves  fatal  to  any  animal  plunged  into  it ;  an  experiment  oflen 
tried  with  dogs,  (cane,)  hence  its  name. 

The  great  plain  of  Lombardy,  which  covers  the  whole  of  northern  Italy, 
is  formed  of  tertiary  rocks,  more  or  less  covered  with  deluvium^  while  the 
lower  range  of  the  Alps  and  the  hills  of  Brianza  are  of  secondary  lime-stone. 
To  the  south  of  Padua  rises  a  tract  of  high  ground,  named  the  "  Euganean 
Hills,"  which  consist  of  a  trachyte  formation,  evidently  of  volcanic  origin. 
The  tertiary  deposit  of  Lombardy  contains  the  remains  of  whales  of  extinct 
species,  of  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  hippopotami,  6lc.  ;  and  fossil  remains 
of  the  same  kind  occur  more  abundantly  in  the  overlaying  deluvium. 
Tertiary  and  deluvial  deposits  also  extend  from  Ancona  along  the  coast  of 
the  Adriatic,  with  but  little  interruption  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula. 

The  soil  and  vegetation  of  Italy  vary  according  to  the  source  whence  they 
are  derived.  The  soil  of  the  valley  of  the  Po  consists  partly  of  sand  and 
partly  of  loam,  formed  from  extensive  alluvial  washings  and  gradual  deposi- 
tion. Among  the  hills  the  soil  accords  with  the  rocks  from  which  it  has 
been  formed.  In  the  bottom  of  the  great  valley  it  is  rich  and  deep; 
but  along  the  bases  of  the  Alps  and  Appcnines  are  vast  accumulations  or 
beds  of  pebbles,  thinly  covered  with  mould  and  but  partly  cultivable. 
Every  variety,  however,  occurs,  from  the  clayey  composts  of  the  middle 
Appenines,  to  the  fine,  loose  and  generally  dark-brown  mould,  which  has 
proceeded  from  the  decomposition  of  volcanic  matter,  and  which  is  generally 
highly  favorable  to  vegetation.  But  besides  this  difference  of  soil,  the  great 
extent  of  the  country  in  latitude  gives  to  northern  Italy  a  vegetation  almost 
entirely  different  from  the  south  ;  and  the  elevation  of  the  ground  above  the 
sea,  from  the  coast  to  the  peaks  of  the  mountain  ridges,  occasions  also  a 
great  variety  of  vegetable  regions.  In  Northern  Italy  the  forests  are  orna- 
mented by  the  chestnut,  and  the  fields  are  clothed  with  rich  crops  of  grain, 
while  the  vineyards  extend  over  large  spaces.  The  laurel  indicates  a  neigh- 
borhood of  an  evergreen  region,  and  solitary  pines  and  cypresses  announce 
the  peculiar  forms  of  the  trees  which  first  appear  more  generally  in  middle 
and  southern  Italy.  Rocks  tower  in  picturesque  forms  above  the  trees; 
torrents  rush  through  the  deep  ravines ;  and  in  the  back  ground,  through  the 
foliage  of  the  pine  clad  mountains,  are  seen  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Alps. 

There  is  a  marked  difierence  between  the  productions  of  country  north. 
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ind  of  that  south  of  the  Appenines.  On  the  north  the  vegetation  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  southern  slope  of  the  Alps ;  whereas,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  mountains  the  olive  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  many  other  evergreen 
trees  and  shrubs  appear.  Proceeding  southward,  we  find  the  evergreen-oak, 
the  pistacio  tree,  and  the  myrtle.  The  olive  tree  extends  over  all  the  ever- 
green  region,  and  the  laurel  and  the  orange  tree  likewise  flourish  in  it 
Xhe  date  palm  flourishes  best  near  the  coast,  but  neither  this  nor  the  orange 
tree  is  much  cultivated.  Rising  above  this  evergreen  region  the  vegetation 
of  the  next  zone  resembles  more  that  of  northern  Europe,  and  deciduous 
otks  and  chestnuts  are  found  at  the  height  of  3,000  feet,  and  above  these 
the  pines  and  various  trees  with  pointed  leaves.  At  5,000  to  6,000  feet  the 
beech  and  the  pine  are  found  intermixed  with  creeping  shrubs  and  alpine 
plints,  which  generally  reach  as  high  as  7,500  feet,  the  region  of  the  arbutus 
Q?a  ursi  and  juniper  nana.  Only  a  few  mountain  summits  reach  the  height 
of  this  zone. 

The  vegetation  of  middle  and  lower  Italy  varies  much  in  richness  and 
abnndance.  In  many  districts  it  is  most  luxuriant ;  but  such  luxuriance  is 
not  general.  Over  the  far  greater  part  of  the  calcareous  Appenines  only  a 
fltanled  vegetation  is  formed.  The  growths  do  not  even  hide  the  roads,  but 
die  mountains  are  picturesque  to  the  eye,  and  their  beauty  arises  from  their 
outline  alone.  It  is  not,  however,  only  what  is  produced  spontaneously 
that  imparts  specific  characters  to  a  landscape ;  it  is,  in  a  great  degree, 
modified  by  cultivation.  In  this  respect  middle  and  southern  Italy  present 
freat  differences.  In  the  one  the  regularly  planted  aloe,  and  in  the  other 
Che  vine  propped  up  by  elms  and  poplars,  distinguish  the  scenery.  In  the 
ftrtile  plains  of  Naples  the  latter  climbs  with  its  tendrils  around  the  well 
enltivated  fields,  and  forms  a  sheltering  roof  for  the  wheat  and  maize,  which 
Ihey  bear. 

There  seems  to  be  few,  if  any,  wild  animals  peculiar  to  Italy  ;  the  wolf, 
however,  is  still  found  in  the  Appenines,  and  the  wild  boar  in  Calabria. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  birds,  and  among  the  insects  the  tarantula  and 
mlk-worm  are  equally  celebrated.  The  domestic  animals  are  not  remarkable, 
the  country  being  but  moderately  adapted  to  grazing.  The  common  breed 
of  oxen  is  one  of  the  largest  known,  and  another  species  is  found  in  Tus- 
cany, much  smaller,  and  is  esteemed  for  its  fine  form  and  pure  white  color. 
Sheep  are  in  general  scarce ;  and  in  Southern  Italy  the  cheese,  butter  and 
milk  are  derived  from  goats  which  are  kept  in  flocks.  The  hogs  are  b\\  of 
the  long-legged  unimproved  breed.  At  San  Rossara,  near  Pisa,  there  is  a 
breed  of  the  Arabian  camel  which  was  introduced  about  two  centuries  ago, 
bat  has  considerably  degenerated,  the  soil  and  climate  being  uncongenial 
ftir  its  prosperity. 

The  Italians  are  a  mixed  race,  composed  of  Greeks,  Gauls,  Germans, 
and  many  others,  who  have  migrated  to  the  peninsula  at  various  times  and 
intermingled  with  the  Aborigines,  whose  language  they  have  superseded. 
They  have  long  been  divided  into  separate  tribes,  with  separate  social  and 
political  interests,  speaking  dialects  so  different,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
ooe  province  can  scarcely,  if  at  all,  understand  the  language  of  another. 
From  these  dialects,  however,  has  been  framed  a  speech  which,  by  cultiva- 
tion, has  attained  a  peculiar  character,  and  has  become  a  common  bond  of 
anion.  The  language  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  Tasso  and  Ariosto,  is  understood 
^  all  well  educated  Italians,  and  has  the  distinguishing  name  of  the  Tuscan. 
The  basis  of  the  Italian  is  the  Latin,  but  very  much  modified  by  foreign 
interpolatioii  and  the  inevitable  changes  of  many  centuries. 
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The  social  position  of  Italy  has  for  ages  been  one  of  the  roost  degrading, 
and  the  people  themselves  in  a  most  wretched  condition.  Heaven  and  hell 
seem  to  have  laid  on  their  shoulders  their  heaviest  curses.  No  country  in 
the  world  presents  so  many  beggars,  and  no  people  was  ever  so  stripped 
by  its  swarms  of  priests.  In  the  city  the  cares  of  the  passing  hour  are  all 
that  is  attended  to.  In  the  country  agriculture  is  the  great  employment, 
but  few  of  those  engaged  are  enjoying  a  bare  competency.  Thej  live  on 
very  small  farms,  at  most  four  acres  in  extent,  in  miserable  hovels,  and 
support  themselves  and  families  on  half  the  produce  of  the  land,  the  other 
half  being  the  claim  of  the  proprietor.  This  is  the  condition  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  of  northern  and  middle  Italy ;  while  in  the  south,  the 
lazzaroni  of  Naples  are  living  proofs  of  the  wretched  condition  of  great 
numbers  in  that  more  fertile  soil  and  more  temperate  climate.  An  excessive 
population  and  a  system  of  legislation  favorable  only  to  the  rich,  are  the 
chief  causes  of  these  evils.  The  day,  however,  is  at  hand,  when  the  humble 
shall  be  exalted  and  those  in  the  high  places  abased.  The  whole  country 
is  alive  to  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  revolution,  and  even  kings  and  princes 
seem  anxious  for  the  disenthral  men  t  of  their  people. 

All  Italy  is  Roman  Catholic.  There  are,  however,  some  few  professing 
other  forms  of  Christianity,  but  so  few  and  uninfluential  as  scarcely  to  form 
an  exception.  The  classes  referred  to  are  the  Vaudois  or  Waldenses,  an 
ancient  sect  of  Protestants  who  occupy  the  valleys  of  Lucerne,  Angrogno 
and  St.  Martin  in  Piedmont ;  the  Calvin ists  and  Lutherans,  established  in 
the  great  commercial  towns ;  and  the  Greeks  of  Venice,  Leghorn,  duc. 
The  Jews,  who  live  in  all  the  large  towns,  are  roost  numerous  in  Rome, 
Leghorn  and  Venice.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  are  said  to  amount  to 
500,000,  or  one  to  every  40  of  the  inhabitants.  The  hierarchy,  however, 
has  been  much  reduced  ;  but  still  the  churches  possess  great  weaJth,  and  are 
everywhere  sumptuous  in  their  decorations  and  ornaments.  Religious 
ceremonies  are  performed  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity.  The  higher 
clergy  possess  great  power,  and  every  grade  enjoys  immunities  of  person 
and  property,  and  in  most  cases  all  are  exempt  from  taxation.  The  moral 
virtues  of  the  people  owe  but  little  to  the  institutions  of  the  church;  and 
though  religion  is  interwoven  with  the  whole  fabric  of  Italian  life,  and  per- 
vades intensely  the  entire  frame  of  society,  it  exercises  but  little  influence  for 
good  on  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  masses  of  the  people  Penances, 
confessions  and  absolutions  are  the  almost  universal  substitutes  for  moral 
qualities;  and  little  beyond  the  efficacy  of  these  is  inculcated  in  religious 
instruction. 

Italy,  indeed,  is  one  mass  of  ignorance — nowhere  is  education  so  much 
despised.  The  little  learning  that  does  exist  is  with  the  princes  and  clergy, 
the  latter  of  whom,  as  in  duty  bound,  take  good  care  to  dispense  sparingly 
such  a  precious  commodity.  Few  of  the  peasants  can  read,  while  of  the 
mechanics  in  towns  it  is  difficult  to  find  one  who  can  write  his  own  name. 
The  institutions  for  the  education  of  even  the  higher  classes  are  much  behind 
those  of  any  other  portion  of  Europe.  Nothing  is  taught  that  is  calculated 
either  to  improve  the  taste  or  to  foster  freedom  and  expansion  of  thought. 
Casuistry  is  the  only  science  sedulously  cultivated.  Notwithstanding  all 
these  impediments,  many  Italians  become  highly  educated  and  talented  men 
— men  of  genius,  who  acquire  knowledge  not  by  means  of  institutions,  but  ia 
spite  of  them 
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With  respect  to  agriculture,  the  countries  east  and  west  of  the  Appe- 
nines.  diflTer  in  many  respects ;  and  there  is  a  large  portion  of  the  latter 
where,  though  profuse  in  vegetation,  the  extinction  of  animal  life  is  certain. 
This  is  the  **  Maremma,"  which  extends  along  the  sea-coast  from  Pisa  to 
Terracina.  The  pbin  of  Lombardy,  included  in  the  eastern  division,  is 
without  doubt  one  of  the  richest  countries  of  the  world ;  it  is  entirely 
alluvial,  but  in  the  tracts  nearest  the  mountains  much  gravel  is  mixed 
with  the  mould.  The  neighboring  mountains  supply  water  in  abundance, 
■nd  to  this,  not  less  than  the  natural  richness  of  the  soil,  is  Lombardy  in- 
debted for  its  fertility,  and  rendered  capable  of  supplying  its  dense  popula- 
tion. The  system  of  irrigation  is  here  the  most  perfect  conceivable,  but 
the  culture  of  corn,  in  a  great  degree,  gives  place  to  pasturage,  which 
affords  food  for  the  cows  that  produce  the  cheese,  so  well-known  throughout 
Europe  as  the  Parmesan,  About  80,000  cows  are  kept  for  this  purpose, 
whose  annual  product  is  almost  200  lbs.  each,  of  which  an  average  value 
of  23,500,000  francs  is  exported.  The  other  principal  staples  are  wheat, 
maize,  oats,  rye,  hemp,  flax,  and  legumes ;  and  in  the  flat  grounds  rice,  of 
which  the  quantity  raised  is  now  very  considerable.  In  no  other  part  of 
Italy  is  the  culture  of  silk  so  large,  so  valuable,  and  so  well  understood,  as 
in  the  north ;  and  with  the  increase  of  this  culture  the  value  of  land  and 
the  comforts  of  the  people  have  co-rclativcly  improved.  The  estimated 
|iroduction  of  raw  silk  in  Italy  is  about  twelve  millions  of  pounds  annually ; 
of  which  Lombardy  produces  7,000,000,  Sardinia  2,000,000,  Naples  and 
Sicily  1,200,000,  Papal  States  800,000,  Tuscany  300,000,  and  the  small 
itates  the  remainder.  This  amount,  at  $5  a  pound,  would  be  worth 
980,000,000.  The  cultivation  of  the  land  is  performed  solely  by  means  of 
oxen.  The  implements  used  are  everywhere  rude,  and  of  unimproved  con- 
■tmction.  About  four-fiflhs  of  the  Lombards  are  engaged  in  agriculture, 
and  about  eight-ninths  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation. 

The  Genoese  territory,  rising  from  the  sea  into  hills  and  mountains,  is 
lea  adapted  to  agriculture  than  for  gardens  and  orchards.  The  olive,  chest- 
nut, and  southern  fruits,  are  everywhere  seen ;  and  on  the  high  land,  pas- 
turage is  the  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  The  cultivation  of  the  olive, 
however,  is  the  main  maintenance  of  the  country.  In  good  years  150  or 
SOO  trees,  on  a  surface  of  200  acres,  will  produce  from  500  to  800  gallons 
of  oil.  The  orange  and  lemon  are  also  extensively  grown.  The  pastoral 
^rt  of  the  population  is  more  opulent  than  the  olive  growers,  but  the  uni- 
veraal  practice  is  to  unite  the  two  branches. 

Property  in  Tuscany,  and  indeed  in  all  Italy,  is  extremely  sub-divided, 
and  farmers  generally  share  the  produce  with  the  landlord.  Besides  the 
ordinary  crops  of  grain,  this  country  is  the  region  of  the  vine  as  well  as  the 
olive.  Agriculture  is  here  more  perfect,  and  a  judicious  succession  of  crops 
acta  beneficially  on  the  natural  productiveness  of  the  soil.  An  immense 
population  lives  from  the  produce  of  these  farms,  but  still  the  condition  of 
the  people,  in  spite  of  the  riches  of  the  land,  is  miserable  in  the  extreme. 
The  finest  part  of  Tuscany  is  the  valley  of  the  Arno,  which  is  everywhere 
carefully  cultivated.  The  culture  of  silk,  which  would  here  find  every 
aTulability,  is  much  neglected,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  other  staples 
mitable  for  export.  The  wines  of  Tuscany  are  little  known ;  the  principal 
portion  being  of  inferior  quality,  and  manufactured  only  for  home  consump- 
tion. Indeed  the  vine,  so  suitable  to  this  region,  is  a  subordinate  culture: 
little  pains  is  taken  with  the  vintage,  and  the  process  of  wine  making  is  the 
it  has  been  for  generations.    The  greatest  drawback  to  the  agricuitu- 
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rist  in  Italy,  is  the  extreme  disproportion  of  labor  and  the  resuHi  Agricol- 
ture  gives  no  fair  return  for  capital,  and  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  farm 
leaves  little  for  the  profit  either  of  the  owner  or  tenant 

The  "  Ma^mma"  spoken  of  before,  oflfers  manj  attractions  to  cultiTatioB 
and  capital.  The  greatest  variety  of  soil  and  temperature  prcTails,  but  the 
whole  is  pestiferous  and  fatal  to  life.  Some  improTements  have  indeed 
been  made  of  late,  and  a  few  poor  debilitated  farmers  possess  these,  the 
richest  lands  in  Italy,  and  supply  their  neighbors  with  luxuries  produced  at 
the  cost  of  health  and  life.  Herds  of  buflfaloes  and  other  horned  cattle  are 
frequently  met  with,  and  sheep,  to  the  number  of  60,000  or  80,000,  are  fed 
on  the  declivities  of  the  hills. 

Most  of  the  lands  in  the  Roman  States  are  divided  into  large  properties, 
varying  from  1,200  to  2,500  acres  ;  but  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  towns 
the  property  is  more  divided.  Agriculture  is  backward,  owing  to  the  igno- 
rance of  the  people  where  they  are  numerous,  and  to  the  want  of  population 
in  the  marshy  districts.  The  principal  productions  of  this  section  are  com, 
wheat  and  maize,  rice,  hemp,  wine,  vinegar,  brandy,  oil,  timber,  charcoal, 
tobacco,  and  culinary  vegetables — with  melons,  ffarlic«  onions,  potatoes, 
flax,  seeds  and  oleaginous  vegetables,  dye-woods,  bark,  potash  and  soda, 
mulberry  trees,  anise  seed,  &c.  Buffaloes,  goats,  mules,  and  other  animals 
for  carriages  are  to  be  found,  but  not  in  large  numbers.  Domestic  poultry 
and  game  is  produced  in  abundance. 

The  mineral  kingdom  affords  little  of  wealth  to  Italy.  Formerly  the  pre- 
cious metals  were  wrought,  but  at  present  the  chief  products  are  some  alum  in 
the  Papal  states  and  Naples  ;  vitriol  and  antimony  in  Parma,  and  sulphur  in 
the  southern  kingdoms.  Lombardy  produces  iron  and  copper,  and  Tus- 
cany confines  its  mining  operations  to  the  iron  of  Elba.  The  marbles  of 
Carrara  are  yielded  from  twelve  quarries,  and  alabaster,  building  stone, 
6lc.,  are  quarried  in  several  parts.  The  whole  system  ol  Italian  industry, 
however,  is  oppressive ;  and  as  a  consequence,  the  products,  when  obtained, 
scarcely  yields  to  the  laborers  paying  profits.  There  are  many  salt  springs 
in  Romagna  and  other  places,  aiid  a  quantity  of  salubrious  mineral  waters, 
both  hot  and  cold.  ThoseofPorretta,  near  Bologna,  and  of  A gu a  Santa, 
in  the  Roman  states,  are  particularly  esteemed ;  of  Naples,  the  mineral 
products  are  unimportant,  and  consist  chiefly  of  some  iron,  with  mines  of 
rock  salt,  which  are  little  worked. 

The  fisheries  are  important,  and  contribute  largely  to  supply  the  peo- 
ple with  food.  The  most  considerable  are  those  for  the  tunny  and  the 
anchovy.  These  fisheries  are  carried  on  under  the  joint-stock  system,  and 
companies  generally  include  all  the  working  men  of  the  sea  districts  where 
they  are  pursued.  The  lakes  and  rivers  also  yield  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  fish.  The  coasts  swarm  with  mullets  ;  and  a  great  variety  of  testa- 
ceous and  crustaceous  fish,  among  which  are  prawns  of  gigantic  size,  is 
taken  along  the  whole  coast.  Sword-fish  are  also  taken  with  the  harpoon 
in  the  straits  of  Messina ;  their  flesh  is  esteemed  very  delicate,  and  when 
broiled,  resembles  veal. 

Manufacturing  industry  in  Italy  is  very  limited.     In  Lombardy  and  Ve- 
nice, however,  silk,  woollen  and  linen  goods  are  made  on  an  extensive 
scale.     Woollen  goods  of  almost  every  description  are  manufactured  in 
Venice,  Padua  and  Como.     Tuscany  is  noted  for  its  straw-hats.     Milan  has 
ong  been  celebrated  for  its  weapons  and  arms,  and  iron  work  of  all  kinds 
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is  BtOI  extensiTely  carried  on.  Besides  these  great  branches,  the  smaller 
manafactares. are  actively  engaged  in  :  paper,  glass,  gold  and  silver  articles, 
and  domestic  otensils  are  produced  to  a  large  amount.  The  commerce  of 
this  flection,  howerer,  is  very  limited,  and  has  been  much  injured  by  the 
Aastrian  connection. 

Except,  indeed,  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  some  few  minor  articles,  the 
aovereignties  of  Peninsular  Italy  are  not  signalized  as  manufacturing  states. 
Ribbons  and  fine  leathers  are  made  at  Rome,  Bologna,  &c.,  and  vitriol  facto- 
ries have  become  numerous  in  the  sulphur  districts.  The  manufactures  of 
Naples  are  chiefly  of  a  domestic  kind,  but  there  are  some  considerable  esta- 
blishments for  silk,  leather,  and  other  goods,  among  which  glass,  earthenware, 
and  porcelain  are  conspicuous.  The  exports  of  Italy  consist  chiefly  of 
affricultural  produce,  silks,  wool,  hides,  &c.,  olive  oil,  sulphur,  wine,  spi- 
rits, and  some  small  amount  of  fancy  manufactures.  The  imports  are  the 
prodactions  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  manufacturing  machinery,  and 
Bone  few  other  articles  from  different  countries.  The  Genoese  are  the 
mosl  active  in  commercial  affairs,  and  trade  to  every  part  of  the  world ;  but 
as  a  whole  the  Italians  do  not  foster  commerce,  although,  perhaps,  better  lo- 
cated for  that  purpose  than  any  other  country  of  like  dimensions. 

Internal  communication  in  Italy  is  well  sustained,  especially  in  Sardinia 
and  Lombardy,  by  good  roads ;  and  land  transportation,  in  the  absence  of 
any  internal  navigable  waters,  has  become  almost  universal.  Railroads 
hare  been  introduced  in  Northern  Italy,  but  until  lately,  such  encroach- 
ments on  the  old  system  have  been  excommunicated  from  the  Papal  states, 
and  generally  throughout  the  peninsula.  Several  great  roads  have  been 
eonstructed  over  the  Alps,  so  that  intercourse  with  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many is  comparatively  well  provided  for. 

Lombardy  abounds  with  numerous  canals,  some  of  which  are  navigable, 
bat  they  are  principally  used  for  irrigation.  The  most  considerable  as 
well  as  the  most  ancient  of  these  is  that  between  Ticino  and  Milan,  opened 
in  1370.  The  Nuovo  Naviglia  di  Pavia,  which  was  completed  in  1819, 
eitends  from  Milan  to  Pavia,  where  it  falls  into  the  Adda,  and  thus  places 
Milan  in  direct  communication  with  the  seaports  of  Goro,  Chioggio  and 
7enice.  In  Tuscany  the  Arno  is  usually  navigable  from  Florence  to  the 
lea.  There  are  canals  from  Pisa  to  Leghorn ;  from  Pisa  to  the  Serchio, 
lake  of  Bientino,  and  that  of  Ficecchio,  which  communicates  with  the 
Arno.  Parts  of  some  other  rivers  are  navigable,  but  southern  Italy  must 
Bfer  depend  on  overland  routes,  as  canals  are  impracticable,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  railroads  will  long  prevent  their  being  built  to  any  extent.  During 
the  empire  of  Napoleon,  several  extensive  projects  for  improving  Italy  in 
this  respect  were  made  and  some  undertaken,  and  well  would  it  have  been 
jbr  the  country  had  that  great  man  been  allowed  to  complete  the  system  he 
liad  designed. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  several  states  into  which  Italy  is 
lirided,  and  which  are  generally  referred  to  in  a  subsequent  table. 

Italy  is  divided  into  ten  sovereign  states ;  in  all  of  which,  with  the  ex- 
Beption  of  the  petty  republic  of  San  Marino,  the  government  was,  until 
lately,  vested  in  an  absolute  monarch,  and  was  everywhere  exercised  with 
the  most  rigoVous  despotism.  The  recent  revolutionary  movements  through- 
Mt  Europe,  however,  have  contributed  much  to  a  general  remodelling  of 
he  whole  system,  and  have  operated  in  the  conversion  of  the  absolute 
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monarchies  to  constitutional  forms ;  and  manj  other  organie  changes  are 
being  effected  for  the  general  benefit  of  states  and  the  people.     The  power 
of  Austria,  which  has  so  long  and  effectually  checked  the  energies  of  the 
people,  is  now  virtually  abrogated.     The  great  movement  of  the  day  is  the 
confederation  of  the  whole  of  Italy  for  mutual  defence,  and  a  more  intimate 
union  of  all  interests.     For  this  purpose  a  congress  has  been  called,  and 
the  representatives  of  the  states  have  already  decided  on  an  organic  law. 
The  principal  provisions  of  this  instrument  are : — Union  and  a  common 
executive,  and  a  national  congress,  leaving,  however,  to  the  states,  severally, 
their  own  internal  management.     The  national  government  to  have  control 
of  the  customs,  war,  diplomatic  relations,  d&c,  and  such  other  general 
matters  as  pertain  to  the  collective  interests  of  the  confederation.     If  these 
provisions  are  carried  out,  Italy  must  become  a  powerful  nation,  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people  become  more  and   more  developed.     Already  they 
have  gained  much,  and  with  an  unshackled  press  and  the  influence  of  for- 
eign example,  there  seems  to  be  every  reasonable  certainty  that  the  political 
condition  of  the  country  will   become  more  liberalized  and  enlightened 
Hitherto  it  has  been  the  most  oppressed  and  priest-ridden  country  in  the 
world,  and,  in  many  respects,  inferior  to  Turkey  or  Russia.     Of  the  states 
comprised  in  Italy,  three  are  kingdoms ;   one,  a  ffrand  ducny ;  one,  an 
elective  ecclesiastical  monarchy  ;  three,  duchies,  and  one,  a  republic.     The 
names,  population,  and  chief  towns,  are  stated  in  the  following  table : 

Population. 

Namxi  or  STATBf .  Jrfin  ^ ^ ^    CHmrTowm 

Sfumrt  MiU§.  Aggrtgrn*.    T0  5f .  AfiiM. 

LoMBARDT  and  Viirici^Kiiigdoin..  18,063 4^71,000 259 Milan. 

Sakdiitia "  29,098 4,650,000 159 Tario. 

Naples  \  ,,      (  31,407 6, 123,000....  194 NaplM. 

81CILT    5 ^10,508 1,961,000 186 Palermo. 

TuscAMT Grand  Duchy...  8,381 1,600,000....  190 Fk>reDoe. 

Lucca Dachy 410 160,000 390 Luoca. 

Parma " 2.184 466,000 213 Parma. 

MoDEHA " 2.973 410,000 138 Modena. 

States  op  the  Church  .Elec.  Moq..17,218......  ..2,846,000 165 Rome. 

San  Marino Republic.  21 7,500. ...357 San  Marino. 

Malta,  &c British  depend. .        206 130,000 631 Malta. 

Total 120,469 23,027.500....  191 

Of  the  kingdoms  and  duchies  the  sovereigns  are  hereditary.  The  sove- 
reignty of  the  Papal  States  is  vested  in  the  Pope,  the  primate  or  head  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  **  Vicegerent  of  God*  on  earth.  He  is 
elected  for  life,  out  of  their  own  body  by  the  College  of  Cardinals,  and 
unites  in  his  person  the  three  offices  of  Supreme  Pontiff,  Bishop  of  Rome, 
and  temporal  sovereign  of  the  Roman  state.  The  Republic  of  San  Marino 
is  situated  in  the  Papal  territories,  and  is  under  the  Pope's  protection.  The 
Lombardo-Venetian  Kingdom,  or  States  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  form 
part  of  the  Empire  of  Austria,  and  are  directly  ruled  by  a  Viceroy,  under 
the  control  and  direction  of  the  imperial  ministry  of  Vienna.  Besides  the 
states  above-mentioned,  there  is  the  small  Principality  op  Monaco  ;  but 
the  prince  resides  in  Paris,  allowing  his  territories  to  be  garrisoned  by 
Sardinian  troops ;  and  is,  in  fact,  merely  a  mediatized  prince,  subject  to 
the  king  of  Sardinia. 

THE    KINGDOM    OF    SARDINIA. 

The  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  occupies  all  the  north  of  Italy  west  of  the 
Tessino,  including  the  territory  of  Piedmont,  Genoa  and  Nice,  and  the 
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Dachj  of  Savoy  on  the  west  side  of  the  Alps,  with  the  island  of  Sardinia 
IB  the  Mediterranean,  nearly  the  whole  of  these  dominions  being  included 
between  39^  and  46^  N.  latitude,  and  between  5^  and  LO^  E.  longitude. 
The  superficial  area  is  about  29,093  square  miles,  of  which  19,857  are  on 
the  continent,  and  9,241  in  the  island  of  Sardinia. 

The  States  of  Sardinia  present  a  very  diTersified  scenery.  Savoy  does  not 
bdong  geographically  to  this  kingdom :  it  is  truly  an  alpine  country,  sepa* 
rated  by  an  enormous  ridge — the  grey  Alps — from  the  Peninsula,  and 
throoghout  is  intersected  by  high  mountains,  the  summits  of  which 
are  covered  with  snow  and  ice.  Piedmont  forms  a  part  of  the  large 
rallej  which  begins  at  the  pass  of  Susa,  and  ends  at  the  eastern  bounds  of 
Italy.  The  Po  divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts.  The  northern  extremity 
reaches  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps — the  southern  is  separated  from  the  coast 
districts  by  the  Appenines ;  and  the  boundaries  on  the  side  of  France  are 
formed  by  the  Gottian  Alps.  The  maritime  districts  are  those  of  Nice 
and  Genoa,  which  surround  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  and  are  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  continent  by  the  Appenines.  Both  are  mountainous  countries, 
Sardinia  is  also  very  mountainous.  It  presents  a  barren  aspect,  and  is 
intersected  by  several  ridges  of  small  elevation,  through  which  run  two 
large  rivers,  bordered  with  marshes  and  swamps.  Savoy  and  Piedmont 
have  their  principal  declination  towards  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the  large 
valley  surrounded  by  the  Alps  and  Appenines,  slopes  imperceptibly  towards 
the  Adriatic. 

Sardinia  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom  a  good  system  is  pursued ;  but  the  farmers  are  much  oppressed  by 
the  landlords,  to  whom  they  pay  more  than  half  the  produce  for  the  use  of 
the  land.  Corn,  maize,  rice,  beans,  and  tobacco,  are  the  principal  staples. 
Cattle  rearing  claims  the  chief  attention  of  Piedmont,  Savoy,  and  Sardinia; 
and  sheep  are  very  numerous  in  the  two  latter  districts.  Silk  is  extensively 
produced,  and  that  of  Piedmont  is  considered  the  best  of  Europe.  In  Sar- 
dinia, whole  forests  of  wild  olive  trees  exist,  and  in  this  island  the  best 
wines  are  produced. 

Mining  is  a  neglected  branch  of  industry,  though  the  mountains  are  rich 
in  minerals,  and  gold  is  found  in  the  sands  of  Tanaro.  Copper,  antimony, 
arsenic,  and  zinc,  abound  in  Aosta,  and  in  Mont  Rosa  there  are  gold 
mines.  Gold,  indeed,  is  found  in  several  places.  Cobalt  is  found  east  of 
Mont  Blanc,  and  black  lead  near  the  baths  of  Binay. 

Fishing  b  carried  on  both  in  fresh  and  salt  water ;  the  latter  is  most  con- 
siderable, and  belongs  particularly  to  the  island  of  Sardinia.  The  tunny 
fisheries  are  said  to  produce  to  the  island  1,000,000  francs  a  year.  The  fish- 
ing of  corals  is  also  a  very  considerable  source  of  wealth. 

Upper  Italy  was  once  as  famous  for  its  manufactures  and  commerce  as 
for  its  agriculture ;  and  the  velvets,  silks,  and  stockings  of  Genoa  were 
celebrated  throughout  Europe.  These  manufactures,  however,  notwith- 
standing they  have  the  best  material,  cannot  now  stand  competition  with  those 
of  other  countries.  Sixth-sevenths  of  all  the  silk  produced  is  exported,  and 
scarcely  sufficient  linen  is  woven  for  home  consumption.  There  are  a  good 
many  smelting  furnaces  in  Piedmont  and  Savoy. 

Sardinia  exports  silk,  rice  and  oil,  with  some  few  other  unimportant  arti 
eles.     The  corn  and  wine  are  almost  all  consumed  in  the  country.     Four 
fifths  of  foreign  commerce  centres  in  Genoa.     The  roads  from  this  port 
into  the  interior  are  excellent,  and  afibrd  facilities  to  the  trade  of  the  interior. 
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The  average  value  of  imports  is  ]  25,000,000  francs,  and  of  the  exports 
90,000,000  francs ;  but  it  is  probable  that  a  lar^jre  amount  of  the  imports 
enter  Sardinian  ports  on  Swiss  account,  all  transit  duties  having  been 
abolished.  The  government  has  adopted  the  decimal  system  of  weights, 
measures,  d&c. 

The  government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and  the  crown  descends 
hereditarily  in  the  male  line.  The  king  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  minis: 
ters,  composed  of  the  heads  of  the  several  departments  of  state.  Previous 
to  1848,  the  monarchy  was  absolute  ;  but  the  king,  favoring  the  revolution- 
ary movement  of  that  period,  gave  the  nation  a  constitution.  Each  of  the 
intendancies  into  which  the  kingdom  is  divided,  is  under  an  intendant,  who 
has  merely  executive  power.  Inferior  intendants  are  appointed  to  the 
towns  and  districts.  The  financial  system  of  Sardinia  is  one  of  the  best 
regulated  in  Europe.  A  yearly  budget  is  brought  up,  and  there  is  every 
year  a  surplus  of  revenue.  The  expenditures  amount  to  between  70  and  80 
millions  of  francs  in  ordinary  years.  Salt  and  tobacco  are  royal  monopolies. 
The  public  debt  amounts  to  152,000,000  lires,  or  about  $30,000,000,  the 
interest  of  which  is  punctually  paid,  and  the  securities  enjoy  great  confi- 
dence, and  rarely  appear  in  the  market.  Institutions  for  the  support  of  the 
poor,  relief  of  the  sick,  d&c,  are  very  numerous ;  and  there  are  no  less  than 
18,000  children  maintained  in  the  foundling  hospitals.  Education,  how^ 
ever,  is  in  a  very  low  condition  ;  few  elementary  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  where  they  do  exist,  they  are  under  the  superintendence  of 
ignorant  and  ill-paid  teachers.  The  people  are  much  hampered  by  the 
priests,  but  have  spirit  enough  not  to  allow  them  to  interfere  in  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children.  There  is  in  Turin  one  principal  university,  with 
four  faculties ;  and  there  are  secondary  universities  at  Chambery,  Asti, 
Mondovi,  Nice,  Novara,  Saluzzo,  and  Vercelli,  either  for  the  study  of  medi- 
cine only,  or  for  medicine  and  jurisprudence.  Chambers  of  commerce  and 
agriculture  are  established  at  Turin,  Genoa,  Nice,  and  Chambery,  which 
are  composed  of  land-owners,  bankers,  merchants,  and  manufacturers,  and 
from  time  to  time  public  exhibitions  take  place  of  the  productions  of 
national  industry.  The  Piedmontese  are  distinguished  above  all  other 
Italians  for  their  energy  of  character,  their  extraordinary  industry,  their 
devotion  to  literary  enquiry,  the  regularity  of  the  state  economy,  the  effi- 
ciency of  their  army,  and  the  general  activity  of  the  people. 

The  continental  territory  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  eight 
intendancies,  and  subdivided  into  forty  sub-intendancies.  The  general 
intendancies  are  likewise  co-extensive  with  the  eight  military  divisions  of  this 
part  of  the  kingdom  : 


Artm  in 

Inttndtn^uM.  §q,  m. 

Torino 3,186.. 

OusKO 2,712... 

Alkjandria 2,039... 

Novara 2,692... 

AosTA 1,234... 

NizzA 1,619... 

Gknova 2,105... 

Savoia 4,270... 


PopuUtiou. 
873,310. 
566,181. 
595,503.. 
542,728.. 
78,110.. 
230,718.. 
674,983.. 
564,137.. 


Pop.t9 
tq.m, 

n 

»  . 

II 

ft 

11 
II 
.1 

i 

it 


Okie/  Town*.  P§p, 

...ToRiso,  (Tarin; 114,000 

. . .  Caneo  or  Coni 18,000 

. . .  Alesandria 35,000 

...Novara 15,000 

...Aosta 6,000 

...NizzaorNice 26,000 

. . .  Genova  or  Genoa  ....  1 13,000 
...Chambery 11,000 


Total 19,857  ....4,12.),735....207.7 

laUzid  of  Sardinia 9,241 524,633 56.7 Cagliari. 


27,000 


Grand  Total  ....  29,098  ....  4,650,368 159.8 
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Torino,  or  Tarin,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  is  situated  on  the  led  bank 
of  the  POy  and  is  one  of  the  roost  regularly  built  cities  in  Europe.  It  con- 
tains about  115  churches  and  chapels,  some  of  which  are  remarkable 
for  their  architecture,  and  the  splendor  and  taste  of  their  ornaments. 
Turin  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  seat  of  the  Senate  of  Piedmont, 
and  has  also  a  fine  mint.  It  has  a  large  number  of  literary  institutions,  and 
its  museums  are  pronounced  as  the  richest  in  the  world.  Around  the 
city,  the  country  is  delightful,  and  much  beautified  by  pleasant  villages  and 
rural  retreats.  To  the  south-west  of  Turin  are  the  three  valleys  of  the 
Vaudois,  or  Waldenses,  a  remarkable  Protestant  sect,  which  have  been 
located  in  the  midst  of  this  Catholic  country  for  many  ages. 

CuNEo,  or  Coni,  is  a  large  episcopal  city  with  considerable  trade,  50  miles 
8.  by  W.  of  Turin.  This  city  was  formerly  an  important  fortress,  but  the 
works  have  been  demolished.  Albsandria  is  also  a  large  town,  and  impor- 
tant for  its  cloth  and  linen  factories,  and  trade.  It  was  once  famous  as  a 
stronghold,  but  nothing  except  the  citadel  remains.  On  the  south-east  of 
the  town  is  the  village  and  battle  field  of  Marengo,  where  Bonaparte  gained 
a  great  victory  over  the  Austrians  in  1800.  Novara  has  considerable  trade 
and  an  industrious  population.  Aosta  contains  a  Roman  triumphal  arch 
and  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre.  Nizza,  or  Nice,  is  situated  about  LOO 
miles  south  by  west  of  Turin,  in  a  delightful  location  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Paglione,  at  the  foot  of  an  ^phitheatre  of  hills,  which  are  cultivated  like  a 
ffarden,  and  covered  with  country  houses  and  orange  and  lemon  groves. 
Yilla-Franga  is  the  station  of  the  royal  navy,  and  has  a  school  of  navigation. 

Monaco,  a  small  town  on  the  coast,  east  of  Nice,  is  the  capital  of  a 
florereign  principality,  but  under  the  complete  control  of  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia. No  trifling  part  of  the  Prince's  revenue  is  derived  from  a  tax  which 
he  levies  on  travellers  passing  through  his  petty  state. 

Obnoa  (Genova  la  Superba,)  is  a  large,  strong  and  commercial  city,  on 
the  east  side  of  a  bay  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  which  forms  a  large  and 
capacious  harbor.  The  city  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  in  a  delightful 
situation ;  but  few  of  the  streets  are  remarkable  for  elegance,  though  they 
Gcmtain  many  large  and  costly  palaces  and  public  buildings.  Its  numerous 
churches  are  all  magnificent.  It  possesses  a  university  with  29  professors,  and 
a  number  of  other  places  devoted  to  education  and  amusement.  It  has  also 
an  arsenal  and  building  slips  for  the  royal  navy.  The  **  Albergo  dei  Povere'' 
is  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  poor's  house  in  Europe ;  it  is  sufficiently 
capacious  for  2,000  inmates,  and  serves  as  a  refuge  for  the  destitute,  a 
house  of  correction,  and  a  school  where  every  person  able  to  work  is  taught 
some  useful  trade.  Genoa  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  a  council  of  admi- 
ralty, and  of  a  judicial  senate  or  tribunal  of  appeal.  Besides  the  walls  of 
the  city,  a  large  extent  of  ground  surrounding  the  harbor  is  also  enclosed 
with  fortifications.  A  part  of  the  enclosure  is  considered  as  a  free  port, 
and  displays  a  great  degree  of  commercial  activity.  Genoa  was  long  the 
capital  of  a  sovereign  state,  and  the  rival  of  Venice  in  inaritinie  power  and 
commerce.  But  its  independence  was  lost  during  the  French  invasion  of 
Italy ;  and  in  1815  the  city  and  adjf)ining  territory  was  assigned  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  to  the  king  of  Sardinia.  The  civic  government  is  now 
Tested  in  a  great  town  council,  which  is  self  elected,  and  a  little  town 
council,  upon  the  latter  of  which  the  ordinary  business  devolves.  The 
opposite  sides  of  the  gulf  have  long  been  known  by  the  names  of  Riviera^i 
Levante  and  Riviera  di  Poncnte,  or  the  eastern  and  western  shores.  Savon  i, 
Voltri,  Chiavari,  Bobbio,  and  Oneglia,  are  all  in  the  intendancy  of  Genoa, 
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and  noted  for  their  manufactures  and  commerce.  Spbzzia,  a  small  town, 
is  beautifully  situated  at  the  head  of  the  fine  gulf  to  which  it  gives  its  name. 
Cagoletto,  a  small  village,  claims  the  honor  of  being  the  birth-place  of 
Columbus,  and  his  house  is  still  shown. 

CiiAMBBRY,  the  capital  of  Savoy,  is  a  small  archiepiscopal  city,  in  a  fertile 
and  v/all  cultivated  plain  on  the  great  road  from  Lyon  to  MontCenis.  The 
streets  are  gloomy  and  crowded,  and  none  of  the  public  buildings  are  worthy 
of  notice.  A  railway  passes  through  the  town.  Chamoony,  a  priory  and 
hamlet,  40  miles  south-east  of  Geneva,  3,46:)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
is  situated  in  a  secluded  valley  12  miles  long  and  one  in  width,  surrounded 
by  glaciers  and  lofly  mountains,  among  which  rises  Mont  Blanc,  the 
"  monarch  of  mountains,"  the  highest  of  the  Alps.  It  is  from  Chamoony 
that  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  is  usually  made. 

The  Island  op  Sardinia,  the  largest  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  divided 
into  ten  provinces,  and  contains  about  400  towns  and  villages.  It  is  verj 
productive,  and  maintains  a  considerable  commerce.  The  government  is 
entrusted  to  a  viceroy,  assisted  by  a  Stamenti  or  Parliament,  which  consists 
of  three  estates :  the  first  or  ecclesiastical,  comprises  the  bishops,  abbots  and 
chapters ;  the  second  or  military,  comprises  the  nobles ;  and  the  third  or 
royal,  is  formed  by  the  councillors  of  the  seven  cities.  Their  powers  are 
limited  to  raising  taxes,  and  every  three  years  a  junta  of  deputies  of  the 
three  orders  grants  to  the  government  certaiit  contributions  or  donatifi, 
which  the  king  demands  by  circular  letters. 

Cagliari,  the  capital  of  the  island,  situated  in  a  deep  bay  on  the  sontb 
shore,  is  a  large,  but  ill-built,  ill-paved  and  crowded  town,  and  has  coo* 
siderable  trade.  It  is  also  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  possesses  a 
university  which  is  well  attended.  Sassari,  on  the  north-west,  is  a  fine 
town,  with  a  university  and  1,800  inhabitants. 

Sardinia  contains  numerous  remains  of  antiquity,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  are  the  "  Nurages,"  which  are  conical  towers,  constructed  of  large 
cubic  stones  without  cement.  The  largest  are  from  50  to  60  feet  high  and 
90  in  diameter.  The  interior  is  divided  into  three  dark  chambers,  one 
above  the  other,  and  communicating  by  a  spiral  staircase.  Under  several 
of  theni  buriul  places  and  subterraneous  passages  have  been  discovered. 
In  some  instances  an  outer  wall  of  the  same  construction,  10  feet  high, 
encloses  the  terrace  on  which  the  Nurage  is  built,  with  a  circuit  of  130 
feet  Of  these  buildings  more  than  600  are  scattered  over  the  island. — 
{Foreign  Quart.  Rev.  xii.  25*2.)  Sardinia  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  in  IT  19,  with  the  title  of  king  by  grant  from  the  great 
powers  of  Europe,  in  exchange  for  Sicily,  which  he  had  received  as  a  new 
kingdom  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 

The  nucleus  of  the  Sardinian  monarchy  was  the  small  Alpine  country  of 
Savoy.  This  state  dates  from  1016,  from  which  period  it  was  governed  by 
its  own  counts.  In  1051)  extensive  districts  in  Piedmont  were  acquired  by 
marriage  ;  and  in  1399  Nice,  and  in  1418  the  whole  of  Piedmont,  were  added. 
The  sovereigns  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont  were  long  celebrated  for  their 
ability,  and  the  skill  with  which  they  preserved  and  extended  their  limited 
dominions,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  their  position  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  This  territory  was  recognised  as  a 
sepnr.ilf^  kingdom  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  Sicily  was  then  added 
to  the  Piedmontese  dominion,  but  in  1719  it  was  exchanged  for  the  island 
of  Sardinia.     Genoa  and  its  territory,  Monaco,  &c.,  were  annexed  to  the 
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dinian  crown  at  the  peace  of  1815.  The  present  king  of  Sardinia  has 
B  rerj  liberal  in  his  policy,  but  at  the  same  time  exhibits  to  the  world 
I  the  encroaching  genius  of  his  ancestors  still  lives  in  their  representatiye. 
8  king  aims  at  the  subduction  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  and  is  ambitious 
he  crown  of  United  Italy.  His  son  has  been  invited  to  assume  the  crown 
licit  J,  one  of  the  ancient  possessions  of  the  house  of  Savoy. 
The  BOTereign  takes  the  title  of  King  of  Sardinia  and  Cypress,  Duke  of 
ojp  Piedmont  and  Genoa,  with  a  long  string  of  inferior  titles  ;  and  the 
nee  Royal  is  styled  Duke  of  Savoy  and  Prince  of  Piedmont. 


THE    LOMBARDO-VENETIAN    KINGDOM. 

(AUSTRIAN  ITALY.) 

?mu  kingdom  occupies  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  plain  of  Lombardy, 
■ome  adjacent  territories.  It  now  forms  an  integral  portion  of  the 
itrian  Empire,  under  the  government  of  a  viceroy ;  and  is  divided,  for 
liniitrative  purposes,  into  the  two  governments  of  ''  Milan,"  or  the 
nbard  Provinces,  and  **  Venice,"  or  the  Venetian  Provinces ;  each  cf 
ch  18  subdivided  into  delegations.  In  the  capital  of  each  delegation 
.  eoart  of  first  instance,  for  civil  and  criminal  business;  in  Milan  and 
lice  are  courts  of  appeal,  and  at  Verona  a  high  court  of  revision,  for 
whole  kingdom.  The  delegations  of  each  sub-government  are  stated 
he  annexed  -. 

Jna  te  Pop.  to 

fWyfiiBi  H*  «u/m.       PopnUtiom.       «f .  miU.  OapitdU. 

Jim  s*- 

lilano 1,018....     498,000 '*  Milan 160.000 

OBO 1,285 369.000 "  Como 16.000 

Biidrio 1,314....       89,000 **  Sondrio 4.900 

■m 517...-  158,000.-..  "  Pavia 24.000 

fldi 722....  223.000....  "  ....Lodi 16,000 

1.399 348,000 "  Bergamo 3,300 

1,255 349,000 "  Brescia 35  000 

479 189,000 "  Cremorui 27.000 

579 266,000....  *'  Mantua 30,000 


V 


Total 8,538         2.489,000        292.8 


1,085....  283.000....  "  .-..Vewice 110.000 

844 306.000 "  Pndirn ."iS.OOO 

874 315,000 "  Vicenza 31.000 

1.454 317,000 "  ....Verona 49,000 

iDvioo 439 158,000 "  Rovico 10,000 

Vsvte  (Poleeino) 755....     266.000 "  Treviso 20.000 

lalhiDO 314 147.000 "  BcUuno 13,000 

ldfa»(Friiili) 2,760....  390,000....  *•  .-..Udmo 22,000 

rrWal 9,525....  2.182,000.... 229.1 


Gmd  Total 18,063.... 4,67 1,000.... 259.5 


HiLAif  (Milano,  Meyland,)  the  capital  of  Lombardy,  lies  on  the  river 
ODD,  in  the  centre  of  a  large  plain,  noted  for  its  beauty  and  richness.  It 
itains  some  spacious  streets,  but  generally  they  are  nnrrow,  irregular  and 
bj.  Its  palaces  and  elegant  mansions,  however,  redeem  it  from  insigni- 
ince,  and  its  public  edifices  rank  among  the  most  massive  and  gorgeous 
aiqr  Earqpean  citj.    It  is  intersected  by  three  navigable  canals,  one  of 
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which  extends  to  Pavia.     The  city  is  surrounded  by  broad  ramparts,  planted 
with  trees,  but  the  principal  attraction  is  the  Duomo  or  Cathedral,  a  fery 
large  building  of  the  mixed  Gothic,  of  white  marble,  and  profusely  adorned 
with  pinnacles  and  statues.     This  structure  was  commenced  in  l;)85,  by 
the  first  duke  of  Milan,  and  is  yet  unfinished,  although  Napoleon  and  the 
emperors  of  Austria  expended  large  sums  for  the  purpose.     It  measures 
486  feet  long,  and  29S  broad,  and  to  the  top  of  the  cupola  258  feet ;  but  it 
has  neither  domes  nor  towers  to  relieve  its  massireness.     In  a  fine  subter- 
ranean chapel,  which  is  sumptuously  adorned,  rests  the  body  of  San  Cark^ 
Borromeo,  in  a  crystal  sarcophagus,  ornamented  with  silver  gilding.     Tbe^ 
church  of  St.  Ambrose,  the  oldest  in  Milan,  is  an  assemblage  of  every  ordec- 
of  architecture,  from  the  days  of  Theodosius,  who  did  penance  before  i 
gates.     Among  the  other  public  buildings  may  be  mentioned,  the  archiepi 
copal  palaces;  the  theatre  *^  del  Scala,"  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe;  th^ 
lazzaretto  and  great  hospital  (2,200  beds;)  the  several  scientific  institutions  ^ 
and  the  magnificent  triumphal  arch,  which  serves  as  the  terminus  of  tbe 
road  of  the  Simplin.     Milan  is  the  residence  of  the  Viceroy  of  Lombardy 
and  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  from  its  favorable  situation  it  has  becoone 
the  general  entrepdt  of  the  trade  of  northern  Italy.     Its  commerce  is  very 
extensive,  and  in  printing  and  book-selling  it  rivals  Venice,  Turin,  and 
Florence.     Milan  contains  a  population  of  160,000,  of  which  the  priesthood 
and  other  attaches  of  the  church  form  no  inconsiderable  part 

There  are  several  other  cities  in  the  Milanese,  which  are  important  chieflj 
from  their  historical  connection.  Monza,  near  Milan,  is  noted  as  the 
place  where  Charlemagne  received  the  iron  crown  of  the  Lombard  Kings, 
which  is  still  preserved  in  the  cathedral.  It  contains  also  a  fine  palace  of 
the  Viceroy  and  a  very  rich  botanic  garden.  Como,  on  the  lake  of  the 
same  name,  has  flourishing  manufactures  and  a  large  cathedral.  Lscoo 
and  DoNGo  are  busy  commercial  towns.  Sondrio,  on  the  Adda,  is  a  fast 
town,  and  Bormio  (Worms)  is  noted  for  the  baths  of  St.  Martin  init^ 
vicinity,  and  its  connection  with  the  great  military  road  over  Monte  Stelfio, 
or  the  Stilfersjoch,  which  commences  at  these  baths,  and  reaches  the  eleri- 
tion  of  9,232  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Chiavenna  (Cleves,)  upon 
the  Maira,  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  along  the  great  roads  with  which 
it  is  connected.  Pavia,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Ticino,  is  more  remarki- 
ble  for  its  antiquity  and  its  historical  celebrity  as  the  capital  of  the  Lombard 
Kings,  than  from  its  present  importance.  It  has  an  excellent  universitj, 
&c.  Population,  24,000.  Lodi,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adda,  over 
which  there  is  an  ancient  bridge,  memorable  for  the  "  terrible  passage" 
effected  by  Bonaparte  in  1796.  The  citizens  manufacture  pottery  and  ^k, 
and  carry  on  a  large  trade  in  Parmesan  cheese,  which  is  all  made  in  the 
surrounding  district.  Population,  16,000.  Bergamo  has  3,000  inhabitants, 
and  is  chiefly  engaged  in  silk  manufactures  and  general  trade.  Its  annual 
fair,  held  in  August,  is  one  of  the  best  attended  in  Italy.  Brescia,  with 
35,000  inhabitants,  manufactures  cutlery,  arms  and  silk.  Cremona  is  a 
large  city  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  fiddle 
manufactories.  Its  cathedral  is  a  most  magnificent  structure.  Mantua  is 
situated  in  the  middle  of  a  lake  formed  by  the  Mincio,  and  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  causeways.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  fortresses  in  Europe. 
Population,  30,000.  In  the  vicinity  are — the  magnificent  Gothic  church  of 
"  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie,"  on  the  lake,  almost  entirely  covered  with 
votive  tablets,  and  visited  annually  by  as  many  as  from  80,000  to  100,000 
pilgrims ;  '*  Pietole,"  a  fort  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mincio,  constructeid  to 
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vnitain  the  inundation  which  surrounds  Mantua  and  makes  it  inaccessible, 
enept  at  four  points,  defended  by  forniidable  batteries,  viz  :  St.  George's 
Bridge,  the  Citadel,  the  Pradella  gate,  and  the  Port  of  Pietole,  which  is 
opposed  to  be  the  site  of  "  Andes,"  the  birth  place  of  Virgil ;  and  '*  Pes- 
eluera,"  a  fortress  on  the  Mincio,  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake  Garda. 

YsjiEZiA  (Venedig,  Venise,  Venice,)  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Venice, 

iiboilt  upon  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the  midst  of  a  salt  lagune,  or  shallow 

like,  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  long  strip  of  firm  sand,  through  which 

there  are  several  openings  for  the  tide.    Venice  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 

nd  most  magnificent  cities  in  Europe,  though  its  streets  are  very  narrow 

md  in  some  cases  scarcely  wide  enough  for  a  foot  passenger.    The  chief 

thonwghfares,  however,  are  its  canals,  which  traverse  it  in  every  direction. 

The  principal  canal,  300  feet  wide,  extends  through  the  centre  of  the  city 

IB  I  long  curve  line,  and  is  crossed  near  the  middle  of  its  course  by  the 

"Pootedi  Rialto,"  a  fine  marble  structure  of  one  arch.     In  the  mid.«t  of 

tUi  labyrinth  of  canals  and  narrow  streets  are  numerous  piazzas  or  open 

oeu,  almost  every  one  of  which  is  adorned  with  a  church  or  a  palace.     The 

Awit of  these  is  the  "Piazza  de  San  Marco,"  surrounded  with  elegant 

Mklings,  and  containing  at  its  eastern  extremity  the  metropolitan  church 

of  San  Marco,  a  singular  but  splendid  combination  of  Gothic  and  Saracr;n 

vcbitecture.     Adjoining  the  church  is  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Doges,  the 

prinns,  and  other  public  buildings  of  the  late  republic  of  Venice.     Thf. 

■fKnal  is  likewise  a  spacious  structure,  placed  on  an  island  three  miles  in 

cifcainference,  and  strongly  fortified ;  it  is  now  the  h'^ad  quarters  of  the 

^Bitrian  navy,  and  communicates  with  the  Adriatic  by  a  der'p  channr;} 

^^ffmgh  the  lagune.     Venice  is  seven  miles  in  eircumfei  *nce,  and  U  situated 

*^t  four  miles  from  Fusina,  the  principal  landing  pla'ic  on  the  mainland. 

^  city  is  well  supplied  with  necessaries  and  even  luxuries,  thouf^h  it 

^y^sses  naturally  neither  soil  nor  fresh  water.     The  houses  arc  built  on 

VUes  driven  deep  in  the  mud.     It  has  now  several  railway  communications 

*Hh  other  cities,  d&c.     The  prosperity  which  Venice  en,'iycd  a.s  a  republic 

'^idly  declined  aAer  1797;  but  in  1830  it  was  declarci  a  free  port,  since 

^bich  period,  though  in  no  remarkable  degree,  its  commence  has  trradually 

'^ived ;  and  if  the  system  of  railways  projected  be  executed,  Venice  must 

'^^cenarily  become  a  central  depot  for  the  trade  of  Switzerland  and  north 

^^em  Italy  generally.     The  population  is  about  1 10,000.     Venice  is  the 

^J^ence  of  a  Catholic  patriarch,  an   Armenian   Bishop,  and  a  Greek 

Bishop;  and  the  Viceroy  of  Lombardy  usually  spends  the  winter  here.     In 

[lie  vicinity  there  are  a  number  of  old  towns  and  villages,  chiefly  remarkable, 

■however,  in  their  historical  connection,  and  of  little  modern  importance. 

Padda,  22  miles  west  by  south  of  Venice,  is  a  large  and  busy  commer- 
cial city.  Its  university  has  a  world-wide  celebrity,  and  ranks  as  one  of 
Qw  first  in  Europe.  Vicenza  has  many  beautiful  buildings,  but  is  chiefly 
Holed  for  its  industrious  population,  which  is  largely  engaged  in  the  silk 
toanafactures.  Verona,  on  the  Adige,  is  adorned  with  ninny  fine  ancient 
and  modern  buildings,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  Roman  amphi- 
theatre still  perfect  Placed  near  the  gorges  of  the  Tyrol,  and  the  defile  of 
the  Adige,  and  commanding  that  river  by  its  four  stone  bri(1<Tos ;  and  situ- 
ated between  the  gorges  of  the  Chiusa  .ind  the  heights  of  Caldiero,  and 
sopported  by  the  fortresses  of  Mantua,  Peschiera,  and  Legnano,  Verona 
haa  always  been  a  most  important  military  positicm,  and  its  proper  for- 
tification has  claimed  unremitting  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Austrians.  It 
Vol.  IL  24 
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18  also  noted  for  its  line  dyeing  establishments ;  and  carries  on  a  great  trade 
in  silk  thread,  both  for  sewing  and  weaving,  which  is  spun  bj  a  great  nam- 
ber  of  water  mills.  Rovioo,  formerly  the  capital  of  Polesina,  is  an  ancient 
city,  celebrated,  in  the  palmy  days  of  ancient  Rome,  for  its  commerce  ind 
manufactures.     Trefiso,  Belluno,  Udino,  d&c,  are  important  cities. 

The  greater  part  of  this  portion  of  Italy,  afler  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire,  was  successively  possessed  by  the  Heruli,  Ostrogoths,  Greeb, 
and  Lombards.  In  774,  Charlemagne  annexed  it  to  the  empire  of  the 
Franks.  From  888  it  generally  belonged  to  the  Germans,  until  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Republic  of  Milan,  in  1  LoQ.  In  1395,  it  became  a  Duchy,  and 
in  1535,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  Afler  tbe 
wars  of  the  Spanish  succession  Mantua  and  Milan  were  assigned  to  Austria, 
to  which  they  have  since  belonged,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  time 
they  formed  a  part  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic  and  French  Empire.  Venice 
and  its  territory,  which  had  existed  as  an  aristocratic  republic  from  the  7tli 
century  to  1797,  was  confirmed  to  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  ii 
1815. 


THE    DUCHY   OF    PARMA. 

This  small  state  is  situated  in  Lombardy,  to  the  south  of  the  Po,  between 
Sardinia  on  the  west,  and  Modena  on  the  east.  It  consists  of  the  sereral 
ancient  duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastalla,  and  was  formed  into  a 
sovereisrnty  in  1815,  in  favor  of  Maria  Louisa,  the  consort  of  Napoleon. 
Guastalla  is  separated  from  the  main  body  of  the  state  by  an  intervening 
portion  of  the  Duchy  of  Modena.  On  the  death  of  Maria  Louisa,  in  1848, 
the  Ex-Duke  of  Lucca  succeeded  to  the  throne. 

Parma,  the  capital,  is  a  large  and  handsome  city  on  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  and  has  about  30,000  inhabitants.  It  has  a  handsome  cathedral,  the 
dome  of  which  is  painted  in  fresco  by  Correggio.  The  church  of  La  Ma- 
donna delta  Steccato  is  the  great  attraction  of  the  place.  Placentia, 
(Piacenza,)  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  is  a  well-built  episcopal  city, 
with  a  ducal  palace,  cathedral,  and  a  citadel  occupied  by  Austrian  troops. 
Population,  28,000.  Borgo  San  Donino  is  a  city  with  5,000  inhabitants. 
Guastalla  is  a  fortified  city,  with  6,000  inhabitants,  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Po,  north-east  from  Parma.  Fiorenzuola  is  noted  chiefly  for  tbe 
late  discovery  in  its  vicinity  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  "  Velleia,"  which 
seems  to  have  been  suddenly  destroyed  by  a  volcanic  eruption,  or  by  the 
fall  of  a  mountain,  soon  after  the  period  of  Constantino  the  Great.  It  was 
among  these  ruins  that  the  famous  Trajan  table,  one  of  the  most  important 
relics  of  ancient  Rome,  was  found. 


THE    DUCHY    OF    MODENA. 

Modena  is  situated  to  the  east  of  Parma,  and  between  that  state  and  tbe 
Papal  dominions.  It  extends  from  the  Po  to  the  crest  of  the  Appenines; 
beyond  which  the  duke  also  possssses  Massa  and  Carrara,  lying  between 
two  portions  of  Tuscany,  and  teaching  to  the  Gulf  of  Genoa. 

MooBNA,  the  capital,  lies  between  the  Secchia  and  the  Panaro.  The 
ducal  palace  is  a  magnificcut  structure,  and  as  richly  furnished.     Tbe 
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Cidiedral,  charchesy  unirersity,  and  a  number  of  other  public  buildings, 
^nument  the  city.  Population,  27,000.  The  other  important  places  in 
ttetute  are: — Re^o,  with  18,000  inhabitants;  Massa,  with  7,000;  Car- 
nrap  a  small  place  noted  for  its  marbles  ;  Mirandoli,  a  busy,  fortified  town, 
with  6.000  inhabitants ;  Finale,  with  6,000 ;  Carpi,  with  6,000 ;  Castel- 
BDoro,  with  3,000;  Sassuolo,  Rubiera,  Novallora,  Canossa,  and  Correggio, 
the  last  of  which  was  the  birth  place  of  the  celebrated  painter  Allegri. 


THE  GRAND  DUCHY  OF  TUSCANY. 

This  large  state  is  situated  in  Middle  Italy,  extending  from  the  coast 
llaiosi  entirely  to  the  west  of  the  crest  of  the  Appenines,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Parma  and  Modena,  and  on  the  east  and  south  by  the  Papal 
Sutes.  Elba,  and  se? eral  other  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  belong  to  Tus-> 
2anj.  The  territory  contains  8,381  square  miles,  or  5,365,120  acres,  which 
ira  thus  occupied : — in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  570,000 ;  vine  and  olive, 
190,000;  arable,  840,000 ;  woods,  1 ,400,000 ;  chostnuts,  305,000 ;  natural 
ind  artificial  meadows,  70,000;  pastures,  1,600,000;  various  smaller 
products,  70,000;  building,  26,000 — the  small  rernaindcr  being  unemployed 
ud  not  subject  to  taxation.  The  population  amounts  to  about  1,600,000, 
or  100  to  the  square  mile.  The  army  consists  of  from  7,000  to  8,000  men, 
vho  are  levied  by  a  sort  of  conscription,  and  serve  for  six  years.  The 
Brand  Duke  is  an  Austrian  ;  but  the  policy  of  the  government  has  long 
besn  distinguished  for  its  liberality  and  efficiency.  Education  is  much 
Mgiected,  and  the  only  institutions  of  note  are  the  universities  of  Pisa  and 
Sioia.  The  annual  revenue  amounts  to  some  25,000,000  lire,  (about 
(4p000,000,)  produced  from  the  land-tax,  customs,  salt  and  tobacco  monopo- 
lies, lotteries,  &c.  The  public  debt  is  small,  and  its  security  unquestioned. 
The  improvements  of  the  Maremma  have  occasioned  much  of  the  extraor- 
dmarj  expenditures. 

Tuscany  is  divided  into  ^\e  "  compartimenti,"  and  these  again  into 
*territori-comunitativi."  The  following  table  contains  the  names  and 
Matistics  of  the  compartimenti  and  the  chief  cities  of  each  : 

Are«  in  Tvp,  to 

CHwy  11  timtuH.  Bq.mittB.  PvpmUtiou        •q.  miU,  CkitfTomm», 

Fiaixsi S.lfiO 740.000 "  Fi.orknc«. 

Aanso 1,945 305.000 "  Arezzo. 

filBiiA 465 162.000 " Si.'im. 

GnostKTTfi,  (with  Gig1eo,&c.)--.S  533 240,000 "  Gniselto. 

PwA,  (with  Wba,  &c.) 1,278 84  000 "  Piaa. 

Total 8.381 1,600,000 100 

FuwENCB,  (Firenze  la  Bella,)  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Arno,  m  a 
Mightful  valley.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  the  world,  and 
is  noted  for  its  antique  appearance,  and  the  solidity  and  beauty  of  its 
Mlaces,  churches,  and  other  public  edifices.  Population,  100,(100.  In  the 
leighborhood  of  the  city  are  many  villas  and  country  houses,  noied  for  their 
listorical  associations.  Vallombrosa,  Prato,  Pistojii,  Pescia,  Voltorra,  and 
Signa,  are  places  of  some  consideration,  within  a  short  distance  of  Florence. 
ITdterra  is  noted  for  its  salt  works,  and  Sijrna  may  be  considered  as  the 
wntre  of  the  straw-hat  manufactures,  a  handicraft  which  forms  not  only  a 
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chief  employment  to  the  Tuscans,  but  which  also  furnishes  an  article  of 
commerce  to  every  other  country. 

Pisa,  an  ancient  but  now  decayed  city,  the  capital  of  a  sovereign  repablic 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  the  great  rirai  of  Genoa,  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Arno,  near  its  mouth.  With  the  exception  of  its  literary  insti- 
tutions and  numerous  antiquities,  Pisa  has  no  modern  attractions.  PopuJa- 
tion,  20,000.    Some  valuable  marbles  are  quarried  in  the  neighborhood. 

Leghorn,  (Livorno,)  a  fine  modern  city,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, is  one  of  the  principal  commercial  towns  of  Europe,  an  advanta^ 
that  it  owes  to  its  being  a  free  port,  where  the  productions  of  all  countries  caa 
be  landed  and  re-shipped  without  restriction.  One  of  its  quarters  is  caJIed 
New  Venice,  from  its  being  intersected  by  a  number  of  canals,  by  means  of 
which  goods  are  brought  to  the  doors  of  the  warehouses.  The  harbor  is 
entirely  artificial,  and  is  formed  and  defended  by  a  great  mole  or  bulwark, 
and  by  strong  military  works ;  and  outside  is  the  road,  formed  by  sand- 
banks surrounding  the  island  of  Meloria,  on  which  the  light-house  is  built 
The  city  is  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  about  80,000  inbabi* 
tants.  of  whom  one-fourth  are  Jews.  The  ^eat  square  is  spacious,  and  the 
Duomo  or  Cathedral,  is  a  noble  building.  Leghorn  in  the  15th  century  was 
only  an  inconsiderable  port,  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  17tb 
century  that  its  liberality  to  the  Jews,  and  other  strangers,  laid  the  foundation 
of  its  modern  prosperity,  and  accomplished  the  transfer  of  Tuscan  com- 
merce to  its  port.  Its  ship-building  is  extensive,  and  vessels  of  war  of  60 
guns  have  been  built  in  its  slips. 

Arezzo,  Cortona,  Siena,  Grossetto,  6lc.  are  the  other  principal  towns  of 
Tuscany. 


THE    DUCHY    OF    LUCCA. 

This  small  state  now  belongs  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  having  been 
transferred  in  1847,  in  compliance  with  the  treaty  of  1815.  It  is  a  small 
maritime  district,  between  the  north-west  of  Tuscany  and  the  southern  borders 
of  Modena,  and  was  formed  into  a  separate  state  in  1815,  out  of  the  territory 
of  the  late  Republic  of  Lucca. 

Lucca,  the  capital,  on  the  Serchio,  in  the  centre  of  a  plain  cultivated 
like  a  garden,  has  25,000  inhabitants.  The  fortifications  have  been  razed 
and  converted  into  fine  promenades;  and  a  magnificent  aqueduct  supplies 
the  city  with  water.  Lucca  has  a  university  and  several  other  scientific 
and  literary  establishments.  The  environs  abound  with  elegant  villas- 
ViAREGoio  is  a  seaport  town,  with  considerable  coasting  trade,and  a  popula- 
tion of  5,000.  Camaiore,  on  the  sea-coast ;  Borgo-a-M azzano,  on  the 
Serchio,  and  Corsena  on  the  Lima,  ?re  other  principal  places.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Corsena  are  situated  the  **  Baths  of  Lucca,"  which  are  much 
frequented  both  by  natives  and  strangers. 

Tuscany  is  the  Etruria  of  the  ancients.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Romans 
280  B.  C.  After  the  fall  of  that  empire  it  successively  belonged  to  the 
Goths  and  Lombards,  by  the  last  of  which  it  was  erected  into  a  duchy. 
Charlemagne  conquered  Tuscany,  but  under  his  feeble  successors  its 
princes  made  the  country  independent.  In  the  12th  and  13th  centuries 
Tuscany  was  partitioned  among  the  famous  republics  of  Florence,  Pi^i 
and  Siena ;   but  these  were  re-united  in  1531  into  one  duchy,  under  Alei 
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b  Medici,  in  whose  frnmily  it  remained  until  its  extinction  in  1737,  when 
t  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  house  of  Austria.  In  1801,  Napoleon  erected 
t  into  the  Kingdom  of  Etruria,  in  favor  of  the  Prince  of  Parma ;  but  in 
806  it  was  incorporated  into  the  French  Empire,  and  subdivided  into  the 
eputments  of  Amo,  Mediterranean,  and  Ombrone.  Since  1814  it  has 
eterted  to  Austria,  and  is  now  governed  by  one  of  the  Archdukes.  Lucca 
ras  purchased  in  1847 ;  but  whether  it  is  annexed  to  Tuscany,  or  remains  a 
liaiinct  sovereignty  only  governed  by  the  Grand  Duke,  we  cannot  learn. 
The  Ex-Duke  of  Lucca  succeeded  to  Parma,  on  the  death  of  Maria  Louisa 
111848. 


THE    STATES    OF    THE    CHURCH. 

Thesb  States,  which  constitute  the  temporal  dominions  of  the  Bishops 
of  Rome,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  Central  Italy,  extending  along  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  from  the  Po  to  the  northern  frontier  of  Naples ;  and  are 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Modena  and  Tuscany,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  The  length,  from  north  to  south,  is  260  miles ;  the 
bmdth  is  very  various. 

The  States  of  the  Church  compose  a  mountainous  country ;  the  Appe* 
woes,  which  here  attain  their  greatest  height,  give  off  many  lateral 
bunches,  and  the  few  level  spots  which  do  exist  are  interrupted  frequently 
by  the  vanguards  of  the  central  chain  of  hills.  The  plain,  between  the  Po, 
tbe  Appenines,  and  the  Adriatic,  resembles  the  plain  of  Lombardy  ;  and 
Ae  "  Campagna  di  Roma"  is  but  a  continuation  of  the  Maremma.  It  ex- 
hibits an  undulating  surface,  but  is  almost  destitute  of  trees ;  and  along 
^  coast  pestilential  swamps,  frequently  overflown  by  the  sea,  occur ;  while 
tbe  volcanic  soil,  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  sends  forth  unwhole- 
some vapors.  The  Mediterranean,  which  receives  the  Tiber,  the  Fiora, 
4e  Palidora,  and  the  Amiseno,  washes  the  coast  from  Montalto  to  Terra- 
*w*,  and  the  Adriatic,  the  reservoir  of  the  Po,  the  Mentone,  the  Savio, 
AelJgo,  &c.,  from  the  Po  to  Tronto.  The  only  good  harbors  in  the  whole 
extent  are  those  of  Civita  Vecchia  and  Ancona.  There  are  several  navi- 
pble  canals,  of  which  those  of  Bologna,  Cento,  and  Imola,  are  the  most 
Kmarkable ;  and  lakes,  abounding  in  fish,  are  found  in  several  directions. 
Tbe  climate  is  mild,  and  the  natural  heat  of  the  region  is  tempered  by  the 
breezes  from  the  Mediterranean ;  but  the  Siricco  and  the  pestilential  exhala- 
tions of  the  river  bottoms  and  swamps  prove  destructive  to  life,  while  the 
rolcanic  nature  of  the  country  tends  to  the  same  results. 

Agriculture  is  here  in  as  bad  a  state  as  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  The 
tnds  are  held  by  large  proprietors,  and  divided  infinitely  into  small  farms, 
rfaich  disinclines  the  actual  possessors  from  making  those  improvements  a 
lore  liberal  system  would  encourage  them  to  undertake.  The  productions, 
atnral  and  agricultural,  are  those  peculiar  to  Central  Italy.  The  fisheries, 
rhich  would  produce  a  sufficiency,  are  neglected,  and  about  one  million 
od  a  half  scudi  in  value  of  this  important  article  is  annually  imported,  to 
ipply  the  demand  for  the  160  fast  days  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Bees  are 
xtensively  kept,  and  honey  is  exported ;  but  still  there  is  not  sufficient  wax 
reduced  to  supply  the  consumption  in  the  form  of  wax  candles,  used  in 
le  churches.     The  climate  is  very  favorable  for  the  silk-worm,  and  the 
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malberrj  is  exteosirely  planted.  The  existing  manufactures  scarcely  8a[^ 
ply  the  home-demand.  Silk-weavihg  is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  and 
broad-cloths,  paper,  vitriol,  plate,  artificial  flowers,  and  stone-ware,  enter 
largely  into  the  list  of  manufactures.  There  is  no  active  commerce,  and 
what  exists  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  foreigners.  The  Tiber  and  the  Po  are 
the  only  navigable  rivers ;  and  the  roads,  with  few  exceptions^  are  very 
bad. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  Jews,  and  other  heretical  sects,  living  at 
Rome  and  Ancona,  the  inhabitants  are  all  Italians,  and  descendants  of 
those  Romans  who  once  governed  the  whole  civilized  world.  The  manli- 
ness of  their  ancestors,  however,  has  been  buried  in  the  same  tombs  which 
contain  their  dust,  and  the  modern  Romans  are  effeminate  and  utterly  de* 
pendent.  They  possess,  nevertheless,  genius,  and  a  fine  taste  for  the  arts 
of  polite  life,  and  excel  in  sculpture,  painting,  and  music.  This  degene- 
racy from  the  martial  qualities  of  their  fathers  is,  no  doubt,  the  result  of  the 
influence  of  religious  persecution,  and  the  superstitious  terror  that  pervades 
the  whole  body  politic.  Utter  destitution  shadows  the  land,  and  starvation 
is  only  prevented  by  the  charities  of  the  church — charities  which  its  gra^ 
ing  avarice  alone  has  caused  to  be  necessary.  Their  language  is  not  so 
pure  as  that  of  Florence,  but  the  pronunciation  is  far  more  harmonious. 

The  Catholic  Church  is  established  here  in  its  greatest  splendor.  At 
the  head  of  the  church  stands  the  Pope  and  the  College  of  Cardinals ;  and 
besides  there  are  in  the  States  six  archbishops  and  72  bishops !  Convents,  the 
Inquisition,  and  the  Index  Expurgatorius,  are  here  in  their  element,  and  the 
different  religious  orders  are  immensely  rich.  The  universities,  which  for- 
merly counted  ten,  have  been  reduced  to  three,  viz. :  those  of  Rome,  Bologna, 
and  Perugia.  The  Propaganda  has  done  much  to  advance  the  knowledge 
of  oriental  languages ;  but  the  countervailing  influences  of  the  censorship 
have  retarded  all  intellectual  progress,  and  limited  to  a  sectary  the  litera- 
ture of  the  country.  Schools  exist  in  every  part,  but  still  few  nations  ex- 
hibit so  meagre  an  education  as  the  Italians. 

The  government  is  an  elective  monarchy,  and,  formerly,  the  Pope,  who  is 
nominally  head  of  the  state  and  of  the  whole  Catholic  world,  exercised, 
exclusively,  both  the  legislative  and  executive  powers.  In  1847,  Pius  IX. 
remitted  part  of  his  temporal  powers  to  his  people,  and  calfed  together,  io 
pursuance  of  a  constitution  he  granted,  their  representatives.  This,  at  the 
time,  was  considered  a  most  liberal  grant.  But  this  first  glow  of  libertj 
was  too  exhilarating,  and  demands  for  progression  now  poured  in  from  the 
people.  There  was  no  retreat  for  the  holy  father — he  was  hurried  on  by 
the  stream,  and  daily  relaxed  his  authority,  until  at  length  his  temporal  at- 
tributes were  all  gone,  and  the  Pope,  like  an  inconsiderate  spendthrifl,  cast 
on  the  cold  charities  of  the  world.  It  was  '*  too  late'' — ^the  people  had  re- 
nounced him,  and  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  had  become  the  *'  pandemo- 
nium of  republicanism."  At  this  juncture  the  Pope  fled,  and  found  refuge 
at  Gaeta,  in  the  Neapolitan  territory.  All  this  occurred  in  less  than  twelve 
months.  The  result  is  in  the  womb  of  the  future.  The  Pope  may  be  re- 
stored, but  his  authority  as  a  temporal  prince  is  fast  waning,  and  must,  in 
the  natural  course  of  an  expanding  political  regeneration,  soon  be  among 
the  absurdities  that  were.  His  ecclesiastical  powers  are  firmly  throned  on 
the  *'  Rock  of  Ages  ;"  and  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  successors  of  St. 
Peter  are  located  in  Rome  or  in  the  moon ;  they  will  ever  be  respected  bj 
tlie  Catholic  world.    The  Roman  States  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  rero* 
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Moiiifts,  and  all  law  and  order  in  the  utmost  dishabille.  Under  these  cir- 
eoBitenceSy  any  account  of  the  forms  or  usages  of  the  government  would 
be  futile,  and  those  given  to-day  would  be  ob^lete  to-morrow. 

The  revenues  of  the  Pope  were  formerly  large,  in  comparison  to  the 
present  time.  Then  the  tithes  of  the  whole  of  Christendom  swelled  his  ex- 
chequer. The  average  annual  receipts  are  now  under  $15,000,000,  and  it 
it  is  seldom  that  the  disbursements  have  not  exceeded  this  revenue ;  and 
the  excess  is  yearly  swelling  the  amount  of  the  national  debt.  All  attempts 
to  place  the  financial  system  on  a  proper  footing  have  hitherto  failed.  Of 
the  above-named  amount,  says  Raumer,  (Italy^  II.)  '*  the  support  of  the 
annj  engrosses  20,  and  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  25,  or,  according  to 
oChm,  not  less  than  36  per  cent  Into  this  dilemma  the  government  has 
been  brought  chiefly  by  its  solicitude  to  restore  the  ecclesiastical  and  mo- 
tic  system  of  former  times  in  its  fullest  extent,  and  to  compensate  all 
sustained  during  the  French  occupation.  Recourse  is  had  to 
Bipensive  loans,  which  scarcely  alleviate  the  pressure  for  the  moment ; 
vUle  the  cause  of  embarrassment  remains  unabated,  and  seems  likely  to 
lead  at  last  to  the  dissolution  of  the  state." 

The  dominions  of  the  Church  are  divided  into  21  provinces:  of  which 
that  of  Rome  is  styled  a  '*  commarca ;"  that  of  Loretto,  a  "  commissar 
riato;"  and  those  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Ravenna,  Forli,  Urbino,  Pesaro, 
ud  Velletri,  "legazioni,"  because  they  are  governed  by  legates.  The 
ielegation  of  Benevento,  and  the  Territory  of  Ponte  Corvo,  are  entirely 
nparated  from  the  rest  of  the  dominions,  being  situated  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Ponte-Corvo  forms  part  of  the  province  of 
nosinone.  Tne  names  of  the  provinces,  and  their  area,  population,  dLC, 
stated  in  the  annexed  table  : 

Af  i%  Pup.  U 

^•■facn.  «f.flk  Popmlation,  »q.  m.  Oapitmit, 

646 300,000 ••   RoMK 170,000 

TsuSTmi 636 60.000 "   Velletri 10.000 

F^Miiiuvs 895 145.000 "   Fmsiuone 2,000 

BaVBTSHTO 89 26.000 " Benevento...  18.000 

diTiTA  VsccuiA  ....     174 21.000 "   Civitavecchia  7,000 

TrbETO ii«fi               118.000 " Viterbo 13.000 

OnvuTO Ji,W>«> 26.000 *• Orvieto 8.000 

Bim 660 63.000 "   Rioti 12,000 

Bmlbto 1,362 123,000 " Spolelo 7.000 

PkuaiA 1,727 208.000 **  Perugia 30.000 

OAMSailio 392 38.000 ** Cnmerino 7.000 

1,033 228.000 "   Maceruta 12.000 

567 92,000 " Fermo 7,000 

477 80.000 *' Ascoli 12,000 

l4nuTO T     8.000 "    Loreto 8.000 

Amcoba 641 164,000 "   Ancona 24,000 

Umi»o«  Pesaro...  1,685 232.000 "  Urbino 

IbBLl 1,187 199.000 "  Forli 

Batbrva 901 163,000 ** Uuvemia 16,000 

Bqlcwiia 1,425 334.000 "   Bologna 71.000 

1,065 218,000 " Ferrara 24,000 


Tbtal 17,218 2,846,000 165.3 

Roma,  (Rome,)  the  capital  of  these  states,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
nber,  partly  on  a  plain,  and  partly  on  low  hills,  with  their  intervening  val- 
ifs,  about  16  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  between  50  and  60 

a  The  Fqpe  has  since  been  restored  by  a  French,  Austrian,  and  Spanish  intervention. 
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feet  aboTe  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  city  is  divided  by  the  Tiber  into  two 
unequal  parts,  the  larger  of  which,  on  the  left  or  eastern  bank,  is  Rome, 
properly  so  called ;  the  smaller  portion,  on  the  right  bank,  is  named  the 
Leonine  city  and  Trastevere,  and  is  inhabited  by  a  rude  and  uncivilixed 
population.  The  whole  city  is  surrounded  by  ancient  walls,  about  15  miles 
in  circuit ;  but  only  a  part  of  the  inclosed  area  is  occupied  by  the  modem 
city,  which  is  mostly  built  upon  a  plain,  (the  ancient  Campus  Martius,) 
lying  along  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  to  the  north  of  the  seven  hilts,  which 
formed  the  site  of  ancient  Rome.  Four  of  the  hills  are  now  almost  entirely 
deserted,  or  are  occupied  by  gardens,  vineyards,  scattered  buildings,  and 
ruins.  The  streets,  though  generally  spacious,  are  often  winding  and  ill- 
kept.  Of  the  numerous  public  buildings  with  which  Rome  is  filled,  the 
364  churches  claim  our  attention.  Seven  of  these  are  styled  Inuiiica,  or 
cathedrals,  namely  :  San  Pietro  in  Vaticano,  San  Giovanni  in  LateraM^ 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore^  San  Paolojuori  le  mtira,  San  Lorenzo,  San  8e- 
bastianOf  and  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere.  San  Pietro,  (St.  Peter's,) 
stands  on  a  gentle  acclivity  in  the  Leonine  city,  in  the  north-western  corner 
of  Rome,  and  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  the  nave  being  607  feet 
long,  and  the  transept  444.  The  east  front  is  396  feet  wide,  and  160  feet 
high ;  the  pillars  which  compose  it  are  each  88  feet  in  height^  and  8^  in 
diameter.  The  height  of  the  dome,  from  the  pavement  of  the  church  to 
the  top  of  the  cross  which  surmounts  it,  is  448  feet.  In  front  of  the 
church  is  a  fine  piazza,  consisting  of  a  double  circular  colonnade,  with  an 
Egyptian  obelisk  in  the  centre,  and  forming  altogether  an  architectural  dis- 
play which  is  very  much  admired.  St.  Peter's  occupies  the  site  of  Nero's 
circus,  and  the  spot  where  St  Peter  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  martyr- 
dom. The  present  church  was  erected  instead  of  the  more  ancient  one, 
between  the  years  1506  and  1780,  having  occupied  in  building  two  centu- 
ries and  a  half,  under  thirty-five  Popes,  and  cost  from  fifteen  to  twenty  mil- 
lions sterling.  San  Giovanni  in  Latcrano^  (St.  John  Lateran,\  is  the 
proper  church  of  the  Pope  himself,  who  is  its  official  minister,  ancl  on  that 
account  ranks  above  all  other  priests  in  the  Catholic  world ;  it  is  here  also 
that  the  Popes  are  crowned.  The  church,  or  some  part  of  it  at  least,  is  as 
old  as  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great.  It  contains  the  famous  chapel  of 
the  Corsini,  reckoned  the  finest  in  the  world,  which  is  said  to  have  cost  so 
much  as  .£400,000.  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  (St.  Mary  the  Great,)  is  no- 
ted  for  the  fine  colonnades  and  unbroken  entablatures  which  divide  the 
nave  from  the  aisles,  for  mosaics  of  the  fifth  century,  and  for  the  chapels 
of  Sixtus  V.  and  Paul  V.  San  Paolo  fuori  le  mura,  (St.  Paul  without  the 
wall,)  is  situated  on  the  road  to  Ostia,  south  of  the  city,  on  the  spot  where 
the  Apostle  Paul  is  supposed  to  have  been  beheaded.  It  was  a  very  ancient 
structure,  but  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1824,  and  is  now  in  the  course  of 
being  rebuilt.  It  is,  however,  in  a  very  unhealthy  situation,  and  but  little 
frequented.  The  only  other  church  which  deserves  particular  notice  is 
Santa  Maria  ad  Martires,  or,  the  Rotunda,  a  large  circular  building,  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome  rising  130  feet  above  the  pavement,  and  terminating 
with  an  open  window  in  the  centre,  by  which  the  church  is  lighted.  The 
entrance  is  formed  by  a  magnificent  portico  of  sixteen  granite  Corinthian 
columns,  each  of  which  is  39  feet  high,  and  its  shaft  of  a  single  stone. 
According  to  an  inscription  on  the  entablature  of  the  portico,  the  building 
seems  to  have  been  erected  by  Marcus  Agrippa,  the  favorite  minister  of 
Augustus ;  but  whether  for  a  Pantheon,  (a  temple  of  the  gods,)  or  merely 
as  an  entrance  hall  to  his  baths,  is  uncertain.     It  is  now,  however,  dedica- 
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ted  to  St.  Mary,  and  all  the  saints,  who  have  supplanted  the  deities  of 
P^[tn  Rome. 

Next  to  the  churches,  the  palaces  attract  the  attention  of  the  traveller. 
These  are  very  numerous,  and  are  generally  very  fine  buildings ;  but  sixty 
of  them  are  such  large  and  ornamental  structures  as  might  suffice  for  sove- 
reign princes,  rather  than  for  provincial  nobles.  Our  space  permits  us  to 
notice  only  those  belonging  to  the  Pope.  The  Vatican,  the  winter  palace 
of  the  Pope,  stands  on  the  Vatican  hill,  close  by  St.  Peter's,  with  which  it 
forms  a  very  inharmonious  architectural  composition.  It  is  a  very  large 
hesTy  building,  said  to' contain  4,422  halls,  chambers,  or  galleries,  and  22 
eourts ;  but  the  apartments  are  irregularly  arranged,  and  the  whole  pile  is 
characterized  by  a  want  of  unity  of  design.  It  contains  the  Pio-Clemen- 
tine  and  the  Chiaramonti  Museums,  both  filled  with  the  masterpieces  of  an- 
ient and  modern  art :  among  which  are  particularly  distinguished  the 
Apollo  Belvidere,  the  Laocoon,  and  the  Antinous;  galleries  and  halls 
punted  by  Raffaelle;  the  Sistine  Chapel,  which  contains  the  Last  Judg- 
ment,  by  Michael  Angelo ;  the  Vatican  Library,  contained  in  two  galleries, 
as  remarkable  for  their  vast  extent  as  for  their  ornaments,  and  embracing 
an  immense  collection  of  printed  books,  with  perhaps  the  richest  collection 
in  Europe  of  rare  manuscripts,  and  numerous  pictures  and  other  works  of 
art  The  Quirinal,  another  superb  palace,  on  the  duirinal  hill,  is  the 
Pope's  summer  residence ;  the  garden  attached  to  it  is  more  than  a  mile  in 
circuit,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy.  It  is  also  named  the  palace  of 
Monte-Cavallo,  from  two  ancient  colossal  figures  of  horses  placed  there. 
The  Campidoglio  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Capitol,  and  contains  the 
palaces  of  the  senator  or  chief  magistrate,  and  of  the  conservators  or  mu- 
nicipal magistrates  of  Rome,  a  rich  museum  of  antiquities,  and  an  ancient 
equestrian  statue  in  bronze  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Rome  also  contains  a  great  number  of  scientific  and  literary  establish- 
ments, at  the  head  of  which  may  be  placed  the  Universita  Romana  della 
tkqfienxa,  one  of  the  oldest  universities  in  Europe.  Next  in  importance  is  the 
Roman  College ,  which  may  be  considered  as  another  university,  to  which 
is  annexed  a  fine  library,  and  collections  of  antiquities,  natural  history, 
models  of  machines,  d&c.  The  other  principal  seminaries  are  : — the  CoU 
Ugio  de  Propaganda  Jide,  where  natives  of  India,  Abyssinia,  Syria,  Arme- 
nia, Greece,  China,  and  other  foreign  countries,  are  instructed  by  profes- 
sorSy  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  their  benighted  country- 
men ;  the  Seminario  Romano ;  the  CoUegio  Nazareno ;  the  English,  Irish, 
Scottish,  and  seventeen  other  national  colleges,  for  students  from  different 
countries ;  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution ;  the  Ripa-grande  institution, 
where  2,000  children  are  taught  useful  arts  and  trades  ;  the  Roman  Acade- 
nqr  of  St.  Luke,  where  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  perspective,  anato- 
my, history,  mythology,  and  costumes,  are  taught  by  ten  professors,  dtc. 

Besides  the  walls  which  inclose  the  site  of  ancient  Rome,  there  are  many 
other  remains  of  the  splendid  buildings  which  adorned  the  "  eternal  city ;" 
but  of  these  we  can  do  little  more  than  mention  the  names.  The  largest 
and  most  imposing  is  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre,  or  Colosseum,  (Coliseum,) 
a  TCry  large  oval  structure,  formed  externally  of  three  tiers  of  arches  and 
half  columns  of  different  orders,  surmounted  by  a  range  of  Corinthian 
pilasters  without  openings.  It  is  said  to  have  been  capable,  when  entire, 
of  containing  100,000  spectators.  Half  the  building  has  been  destroyed, 
but  the  remainder  is  considered  as  a  very  grand  and  imposing  structure. 
The  three  triumphal  arches  of  Titus,  Severus,  and  Constantine ;  the  two 
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ornamental  columns  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus ;  the  iEIikn  bridge,  now  cal- 
led St.  A'ngelo's ;  ten  Egyptian  obelisks;  the  pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius; 
and  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  are  still  very  entire,  and  are  among  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  antiquities  of  Rome.  Most  of  the  other  remains 
are  merely  fragments,  as  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  or  great  sewer,  said  to  ha?e 
been  constructed  in  the  time  of  the  Tarquins ;  the  Circus  of  Caracalla; 
three  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  ;  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus, 
built  by  Augustus;  the  Baths  of  Titus,  Caracalla,  and  Diocletian:  the 
Temple  of  Peace,  and  several  others ;  and  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustas. 
The  Molts  Hadrianif  or  Tomb  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  consisted  originallj 
of  a  large  building,  ornamented  externally  with  three  tiers  or  ranges  oif 
colonnades,  forming  so  many  superb  galleries,  decorated  with  statues  and 
sculptures,  and  surmounted  by  a  golden  pine-apple ;  but  all  these  have  d» 
appeared,  and  the  naked  body  of  the  structure  now  forms  the  keep  or  cen- 
tral tower  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  where  the  treasures  and  records  of 
the  Court  of  Rome  are  preserved.  It  serves  occasionally  as  a  state  prison, 
and  communicates  by  a  subterranean  gallery  with  the  Vatican  Palace. 
The  magnificent  Palace  of  the  Cssars,  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  has  entirely 
disappeared,  its  site  being  covered  by  gardens ;  the  Capitol  is  occupied  by 
modern  buildings,  and  the  site  of  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  is 
said  to  be  now  covered  by  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Ara  CctH.  Of 
all  the  stupendous  aqueducts  of  ancient  Rome,  the  ruins  of  the  Martian  and 
the  Claudian  only  remain  :  the  former  of  which  conveyed  the  water  thirty- 
five,  the  latter,  sixty  miles.  Rome,  however,  is  still  most  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  water,  brought  into  it  by  several  Popes,  and  distributed  by  means 
of  fountains,  in  every  part  of  the  city,  some  of  which  are  very  ornamental 
structures. 

Rome  is  divided  into  54  parishes ;  inhabited,  in  1846,  by  35,988  fami- 
lies, numbering  170,199  souls.  The  population,  in  1800,  amounted  to 
153,000 ;  in  IHI3,  it  had  fallen  to  117,882 ;  but  by  1836,  it  had  again  in- 
creased to  157,368,  and  is  now  as  above  stated.  The  Jews,  Turks,  and 
other  heretics,  number  about  10,000 ;  and  the  religionists  consist  of  41 
bishops,  1,533  priests  of  various  guages,  2,845  monks,  and  1,472  nuns. 
The  proportion  of  the  sexes  is  about  eight  males  to  seven  females.  It  is 
the  boast  of  the  Romans  that  in  no  other  city  is  so  large  a  sum  devoted  to 
public  charity  in  proportion  to  the  population  ;  but  of  the  great  number  of 
benevolent  establishments  and  institutions,  many  are  of  doubtful,  and  even 
pernicious  tendency  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  liberality  with  which  the  charity 
is  distributed,  nowhere  is  there  more  mendicity,  want,  and  misery.  Besides 
numerous  foundling  hospitals,  there  are  thirteen  societies  for  giving  dowries 
to  young  women  on  their  marriage,  and  gifts  on  becoming  nuns ;  and,  of 
1,400  women  annually  married,  1,000  receive  dowries  from  the  public 
purse.  There  are  twenty-two  establishments  for  the  diseased,  the  insane, 
and  the  convalescent,  which,  as  a  whole,  can  accommodate  4,000  patients. 
Rome  is  one  of  the  greatest  receptacles  for  abandoned  children,  which  are 
brought  from  distant  regions,  and  even  from  Naples.  Above  2,800  chil- 
dren are  annually  received  by  the  seven  foundling  hospitals.  The  Protest- 
ant inhabitants  of  Rome  are  now  allowed  to  have  a  chapel  for  worship,  and 
to  bury  their  dead  in  a  piece  of  open  ground  beside  the  Pyramid  of  Caius 
Cestius.  The  Campagna  di  Roma,  or  country  around  Rome,  is  for  manj 
miles  completely  desolate,  and  a  prey  to  malaria,  which  sometimes  even 
pervades  the  seven  hills,  and  penetrates  into  the  streets  of  the  city. 

OsTiA,  at  the  mouth  of  the  southern  branch  of  the  Tiber,  16  miles  from 
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RiMDe,  formerlj  the  flourishing  port  of  that  city,  is  now  almost  entirely 
abandoned  on  account  of  malaria ;  *'  and  of  all  the  wretched  places  on  the 
ooast  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  Ostia,  in  its  present  state,  is  one  of  the  most 
melancholy/*  At  the  mouth  of  the  other  branch  of  the  river  is  Fiumicino, 
adjoining  the  remains  of  the  port  and  docks  constructed  by  the  Emperors 
Claodius  and  Trajan.  It  contains  a  tower,  surmounted  by  a  light-house. 
BsifBYBNTo,  130  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Rome,  and  32  N.  E.  of  Naples,  an 
arehiepiscopal  city,  with  18,000  inhabitants,  occupies  a  fine  situation,  but 
its  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty  ;  and  its  public  buildings  neither  grand  nor 
slwint  It  contains,  however,  a  beautiful  triumphal  arch,  erected  A.  D. 
113,  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  and  still  in  good  preservation ;  and 
other  Roman  remains.  The  province  of  Benevento  is  entirely  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  Roman  States,  and,  during  the  French  ascendancy, 
was  formed  into  a  principality  in  favor  of  the  celebrated  Talleyrand  ;  and 
also  PoNTo  CoRTo,  another  separate  territory,  belonging  to  the  Pope,  in 
fkfor  of  Marshal  Bernadotte,  lately  king  of  Sweden. 

CnriTA  Ybcohia,  a  small  episcopal  seaport  town,  with  7,000  inhabitants, 
is  ft  free  port,  has  a  naval  arsenal,  and  considerable  trade ;  40  miles  north- 
weat  of  Rome.     Corneto,  10  miles  north  of  Civita  Vecchia,  is  noted  for 
the  great  number  of  Etruscan  antiquities  found  in  its  neighborhood.     Simi 
lar  antiquities  have  also  been  found  at  Piano  di  Voce,  (or  Vulcet)  Ponte 
Bodio,  Montalto,  Canino,  and  at  Civita  Turchina,  the  site  of  ancient  Tar- 

r'  lii.  LoRBTo,  a  considerable  town,  with  8,000  inhabitants,  stands  on 
coast  of  the  Adriatic,  124  miles  north  north-east  of  Rome.  Its  cele- 
brated church  of  Our  Lady  is  superstitiously  believed  to  contain  the  Scmta 
€kua^  or  house  in  which  the  Virgin  Mary  dwelt  at  Nazareth,  and  which 
was  transported  by  angels  to  this  place  I  It  attracts,  of  course,  great  crowds 
of  pilgrims,  and  once  contained  a  large  and  valuable  treasury,  the  greater 
part  of  which  has  been  converted  by  its  guardians  to  other  than  pious  uses. 
Amgona,  an  episcopal  city,  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  on  the  slopes 
of  two  hills,  which  rise  from  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  132  miles  north 
aorth-east  of  Rome,  is  a  busy  commercial  town,  with  a  citadel,  a  fine  quay, 
md  a  harbor  formed  by  a  pier  2,000  feet  in  length,  100  in  breadth,  and  65 
abo?e  the  water,  and  having  at  its  extremity  a  light-house  with  a  revolving 
Kglit.  PopulatioUy  24,000,  many  of  whom  are  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Moslems. 
Its  manufactures  consist  principally  of  wax,  tallow,  silk  hats,  and  paper. 
The  harbor  b  well-adapted  for  building  and  repairing  ships ;  and,  being  a 
free  port,  is  frequented  by  traders  of  all  nations.  Ravenna,  an  archiepis- 
eopai  city,  between  the  Montone  and  the  Ronco,  175  miles  north  of  Rome, 
adjoins  some  large  marshes,  which  render  the  air  unwholesome.  It  is  a 
plaee  of  great  historical  celebrity,  but  is  now  very  much  decayed,  and  con- 
tains only  about  16,000  inhabitants. 

BoLooNA,  a  large  archiepiscopal  city,  with  an  industrious  commercial 
population,  is  situated  on  a  canal,  between  the  Reno  and  the  Savena,  in 
the  midst  of  a  fine  country  covered  with  elegant  houses  and  villages.  It  is 
a  well-built  town,  adorned  with  a  number  of  fine  buildings,  and  has  always 
been  distinguished  for  its  important  literary  and  scientific  institutions ;  the 
principal  of  which  are,  the  university,  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Europe ; 
the  botanic  garden ;  the  institute,  a  magnificent  establifehment,  with  rich 
eollections  of  books,  and  objects  of  chemical,  anatomical,  and  physical 
science,  d&c.    Population,  71,000. 

Ferrara,  a  large  and  fortified  archiepiscopal  city,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Po,  and  a  canal,  which  connects  that  river  with  the  Maestro.     It  contains 
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t  university y  t  public  library,  a  large,  strong,  and  regular  citadel,  and 
24,000  inhabitants.  The  city  occupies  an  unwholesome  sitaation,  in  a  flat 
marshy  country,  30  feet  lower  than  the  surface  level  of  the  Po,  which  is 
prevented  by  dykes  from  overflowing  it. 

Rome  was  the  nucleus  of  that  great  empire  which  spread  itself  over  the 
whole  ancient  world,  and  the  present  dominions  of  the  Pope  were  held  bj 
the  successors  of  the  Cssars  until  the  downfall  of  the  Western  empire. 
One  Romulus  was  the  first  monarch  of  Rome,  and  another  Romulus  the 
last ;  the  first  began  his  reign  750  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  the 
latter  was  driven  out  by  Odoacer,  chief  of  the  Heruli,  in  476  after  Ghrin 
The  popes  did  not  acquire  temporal  power  until  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century. 

When  Narses,  the  general  of  Justinian,  had  conquered  the  Goths  and 
their  allies  in  552,  the  central  part  of  Italy  was  treated  like  a  conquered 
province  of  the  eastern  empire,  and  governed  by  an  officer  who  had  the  title 
of  Exarch,  and  held  his  court  at  Ravenna.  Aistolph,  king  of  the  Langobards, 
conquered  Ravenna  and  the  whole  of  the  Exarchate ;  but  was  forced  bj 
king  Pepin,  in  755,  to  relinquish  it  to  Stephen,  bishop  of  Rome.  This 
donation  was  renewed  by  Charlemagne  in  774.  The  policy  of  the  popes  in 
favoring  the  Normans  in  Lower  Italy,  procured  them  the  protection  of  these 
warriors,  and  under  Gregory  YII.  in  1075,  the  power  of  the  popes  reached 
its  greatest  height.  The  crusades  in  1096  favored  the  plans  of  the  Roman 
see,  of  which  the  power  was  also  increased  by  the  inheritance  of  the  territory 
of  the  Countess  Matilda  of  Tuscany.  To  oppose  the  House  of  Hoheustaufen 
in  Italy,  the  Pope  called  the  House  of  Anjou  to  the  throne  of  Naples  in 
1265.  Internal  convulsions  excited  by  the  boundless  ambition  of  the  pqies 
and  their  vicious  lives,  forced  them  to  transfer  their  court  from  Rome  to 
Avignon,  where  it  remained  from  1360  to  1378.  Avignon  had  been  bought 
by  Clement  VI.  from  Joanna,  dueen  of  Naples  and  Countess  of  Provence. 
The  popes  while  at  Avignon  being  wholly  under  the  influence  of  the  kings 
of  France  were  scarcely  recognised  by  the  Romans  and  Germans ;  but  m 
1378  the  papal  see  was  again  re-established  in  Rome.  The  greatest  Pop^ 
of  the  IGth  century  was  Leo  X.,  who  was  elected  in  1513.  Julius  IL 
acquired  Bologna  in  1513,  and  Ancona  in  1532.  Ravenna  was  taken  from 
the  Venetians  ;  Ferrara,  in  1598,  from  Modena  ;  and  the  last  Duke  of  Urbino 
lefl  his  States  in  1626  to  the  Pope.  The  temporal  and  spiritual  power  of 
the  popes  had  now  reached  its  highest  pitch,  and  began  to  decline  gradually. 
Sextus  V.  by  his  politic  administration  retarded  for  a  while  the  decay  of  the 
power  of  the  popedom  ;  but  the  prodigality  and  the  follies  of  his  successors 
produced  new  evils,  and  fresh  civil  dissentions.  Clement  XIV.,  a  wise  and 
liberal  man,  in  1773  abolished  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  In  1783  Naples 
freed  itself  from  the  feudal  obligations  it  has  hitherto  held  towards  the  Pope; 
and  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  checked  the  influence  and  [>ower  of  the  priests 
in  the  Austrian  dominions.  The  victories  of  the  French  in  Italy  forced  tbe 
Pope  to  yield,  in  the  peace  of  Tolentino,  Avignon  to  France,  and  Romagna, 
Bologna,  and  Ferrara  to  the  Cisalpine  republic.  A  movement  in  Rome 
against  the  French  in  1797,  aflbrdcd  a  pretext  for  the  taking  of  that  city  by 
the  French  troops,  and  the  leading  away  of  Pius  VI.  as  a  prisoner  to  France 
Pius  VII.  was  enabled  by  the  Austrians  to  resume  possession  of  Rome  on 
)he  14th  of  March,  1800.  By  the  concordat  made  with  the  consul  Bona- 
parte in  1801,  the  Pope  again  lost  part  of  his  worldly  power.  In  1807  neyf 
disputes  with  France  arose,  in  consequence  of  which  Ancona,  Urbino 
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Hacertta,  and  Gamerino  were  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  and 

ia  1809  the  whole  papal  dominions  were  seized,  and  partly  incorporated 

with  France.     A  revenue  of  2,000,000  of  francs  were  assigned  to  the  Pope, 

who  was  compelled  to  take  up  his  residence  in  France,  until  the  events  of 

1814  allowed  his  holiness  to  resume  possession  of  the  States  of  the  Church. 

In  1848  the  spirit  of  revolution  sprung  up  among  the  Romans,  in  common 

with  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  the  Pope,  Pius  IX.,  a  man  of  good  intentions, 

bat  whdly  too  weak  to  cope  with  the  tumults  of  such  a  period,  gave  way  to 

the  popular  clamor.     He  bad  previously  granted  a  constitution  to  his  states ; 

but  he  had  granted  too  much  to  admit  of  a  retrogade  motion,  and  too  little 

to  satisfy  the  republican  spirit  which  animated  the  people.     The  conse- 

^jnence  was,  that  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from  his  possessions  and  leave  his 

SOfernment  in  the  hands  of  the  mob.     He  is  now  at  Gaeta,  and  it  is  possible 

tliit  the  final  overthrow  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes  of  Rome  may 

dieady  have  been  encompassed. 


THE    REPUBLIC    OF    SAN    MARINO. 

Thb  territory  of  this  small  state,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  the  legation  of 
Ofbino,  in  the  Papal  states,  consists  of  a  craggy  mountain  about  2,200  feet 
kigh,  and  some  adjacent  hillocks,  with  one  town  and  four  villages.  It  is 
Mnarkable  on  two  accounts  :  it  is  a  republic  surrounded  by  the  worst  forms 
of  despotism,  and  it  is  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  most  ancient  state  in 
Barope.     Area  21  square  miles.     Population,  7,500. 

The  legislative  powers  of  government  are  vested  in  a  council  of  60  mem- 
taeiB,  elected  for  life,  and  taken  in  equal  numbers  from  the  nobles,  citizens, 
md  agriculturists;  and  in  a  senate,  or  tribunal  of  appeal,  consisting  of  12 
■embers.  The  executive  is  entrusted  to  two  '*  Capitani  reggenti,"  chosen 
every  six  months  by  the  inhabitants  at  large — they  preside  in  the  council  of 
•iity.  Justice  is  administered  by  a  **  Commissar io."  Every  family  is 
obliged  to  furnish  to  the  army  an  individual  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
■moanting  in  all  to  800  or  900  men ;  but  only  about  40  soldiers  are  ordinarily 
kept  on  duty.  The  state  supports  a  hospital,  and  four  superior  and  two 
inin«iury  schools. 

Ban  Marino,  the  capital,  stands  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  above 
mentioned.  Population,  5,500.  It  is  accessible  by  only  one  road,  and  is 
inegnlarly  built  It  has  a  principal  square,  in  which  is  the  town  hall ;  five 
efaorcheSy  in  one  of  which  are  the  tomb  and  statue  of  San  Marino,  the 
Csonder  of  the  town;  four  convents,  and  three  castles.  Its  inhabitonts  are 
employed  in  agriculture  and  cattle  breeding,  and  in  the  manufacture 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  the  village  of  Borgo,  at  which  many  of 
the  wealthy  Marinos  reside. 

The  town  of  San  Marino  grew  up  round  a  hermitage  formed  here  by 
Marinas,  or  Marino,  a  native  of  Dalmatia,  afterwards  enrolled  in  the 
calendar  as  a  saint,  in  the  fifth  century.  The  people  have  since  maintained 
their  independence,  but,  perhaps,  more  in  consequence  of  the  insignificancy 
of  their  territory  than  from  any  native  pre-eminence  in  wisdom  or  valor. 
It  has  been  several  times  captured  by  different  adventurers,  but  the  popes 
hare  always  seen  fit  to  restore  it  to  its  owners  and  its  ancient  privileges. 
In  1796  Napoleon  ofiered  to  increase  the  territory  of  the  republic  j  but  this 
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being  wisely  declined,  he  presented  them  with  four  pieces  of  cannon.     It  is 
under  the  protection  of  the  Pope. 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  TWO  SICIUES, 

The  Kingdom  of  Naples,  or  the  Two  Sicilies,  consists  of  the  continental 
territory  of  Naples  and  the  Island  of  Sicily.  The  continental  portion  is 
bounded  by  the  Papal  dominions  on  the  N.  and  N.  W.,  and  on  all  the  other 
sides  by  the  ocean,  being  separated  from  Sicily  by  the  Strait  of  Messina. 
From  the  Tronto  to  Cape  Leuco  is  2S0  miles,  but  to  Cape  Spartivento  it 
measures  360  miles.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  120  miles,  in  many  places  80, 
and  in  some  only  25  and  20  miles.  The  superficies  is  •31,407  square  miles. 
The  two  great  divisions  of  the  kingdom  are  distinguished  as  the  "  Domini 
al  di  qua  del  Faro"  (Naples,)  and  the  **  Domini  al  di  la  del  Faro*'  (Sicily.) 

NAPLES. 

The  Kingdom  of  Naples  lies  under  the  mildest  sky  of  Europe— occupies 
the  most  happy  situation — and  has  the  richest  and  most  fertile  soil.  The 
Appcnines,  in  the  north-west,  run  into  Naples  as  far  as  the  district  of 
Rapollo,  where  the  ridges  divide  into  two  branches,  the  one  directing  to 
and  terminating  at  Cape  Leuco,  and  the  other  to  Cape  Spartivento.  From 
the  main  ridge  side  branches  diverge  in  several  directions,  partly  connected 
with  the  principal  chain,  and  partly  forming  separate  groups :  among  the 
former  arc  the  chains  of  Sorento  and  Cenide — among  the  latter  the  moun* 
tains  of  Gargavo,  in  Puglia,  which  cover  a  surface  of  600  geographical 
square  miles,  the  Monte  Barbaro,  and  Mount  Vesuvius  near  Naples,  and 
the  Voiture  in  Puglia.  The  geology  of  these  are  not  well  known,  but  their 
basis  is  (rencraiiy  granite  and  calcareous  rock  :  the  latter  is  predominant  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Naples.  The  Volcano  (Vesuvius,)  rises  in  a  pyra- 
midal form  from  the  large  plain  which  runs  from  Capua  to  its  foot,  and  is 
separated  by' deep  valleys  from  the  mountains  Ottajano  and  Sommn,  which 
seem  to  have  formerly  belonged  to  the  same  mass.  On  the  summit  is  a 
large  plain,  in  the  midst  of  which  lies  the  crater,  from  which  rises  a  con- 
tinual smoke,  and  which  oflen  bursts  out  into  dreadful  eruptions.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  eruptions  were  those  of  A.  D.  79,  by  which  Her- 
culanurn  and  Pompeii  were  destroyed,  of  A.  D.  203,472,512, 65^5, 903, 1036, 
1306,  1031,  and  1730,  when  the  summit  of  the  mountain  rose  considerably 
higher  and  became  more  pointed,  and  those  of  1760  and  1779.  Indeed  its 
activity  seems  to  be  on  the  increase,  and  its  eruptions  have  become  more 
frequent.  The  foot  of  the  mountain  is  populous,  and  its  sides  are  covered 
with  vines  and  fruit  trees.  The  magniBcent  plain  of  Capua  lies  over 
subterraneous  fires,  and  owes  its  fertility  to  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  soil. 
The  steam  baths,  the  sulphurous  lakes  and  grottoes,  in  this  volcanic  region, 
are  remarkable. 

The  seas  which  wash  the  coasts  form  several  considerable  gulfs.  All  the 
rivers  descend  from  the  Appcnines,  which  run  almost  through  the  middle  of 
the  country,  and  have  consequently  but  short  courses.  The  principal  are 
the  G.irigliano,  the  Volturno,  the  Si.'aro,  and  the  Crati.  'J'here  are  no 
canals  except  a  few  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation  Lakes  are  numerous, 
but  there  is  only  one  of  considerable  size,  the  Lago  di  Cellano  or  Fucino, 
in  Abruzzo,  which  is  about  15  miles  long,  and  9  broad,  and  which  receives 
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three  small  rivers,  bat  has  no  visible  outlet     There  are  numerous  mineral 
iprings. 

A  perpetual  spring  seems  to  reign  in  this  beautiful  region.  The  winter 
18  scarcely  ever  so  cold  as  a  New  England  autumn,  and  vegetation  is  never 
interrupted.  In  the  midst  of  winter,  indeed,  the  fields  are  green,  the  orange 
trees  in  flower,  the  balmy  air  filled  with  fragrance,  and  the  sea  ever  reflects 
ft  blue  sky ;  but  in  the  summer  days  the  sun  consumes  all  vegetable  life,  the 
heated  breeze  comes  laden  with  the  fiery  breath  of  Africa,  and  conveys  no 
refreshing  dews  to  the  relief  of  exhausted  nature.  In  the  mountain  region 
the  weather  is  colder,  and  the  lofty  summits  retain  for  a  long  period  of  the 
jear  their  snowy  caps.  Some  districts  are  affected  with  malaria,  and  a 
peat  part  of  Puglia  is  a  desert,  on  which,  during  winter  only,  innumerable 
flcx^ks  of  sheep  are  fed.  The  productions  are  as  abundant  as  they  are 
various  and  valuable.  Corn  of  all  kinds,  vegetables  and  fruit,  vinos,  olives, 
medicinal  plants,  d&c,  are  everywhere  raised.  The  animal  kingdom  is  also 
well  represented,  and  the  fisheries  are  valuable.  Vipers,  serpents,  and 
tarantulas  infest  the  plain  country. 

The  total  populatitm  of  Naples  amounts  ts  6,123,000.  The  people  have 
the  same  characteristics  of  the  Italians,  generally  :  they  are  lively,  cheerful, 
and  witty,  but  oppressed  by  the  nobility  and  clergy.  The  dialect  is  some- 
what like  that  of  Tuscany.  The  Neapolitans  are  accused  of  being  very 
ftTaricioos  and  lazy.  The  lower  classes  are  in  the  prcfoundest  ignorance, 
but  the  mountaineers  and  the  Calabrians  exhibit  more  activity  and  resolution 
than  the  rest,  especially  when  acting  as  banditti.  The  **  lazzaroni "  of  the 
cities  are  a  distinguished  class,  and  in  many  of  their  points  resemble  the 
"  loafers  "  of  New-York  :  the  chief  difference  beinor  that  ihe  first  are  satisfied 
with  a  few  slices  of  melon  or  a  little  maccaroni,  while  the  latter  cannot 
exist  without  repeated  '* drinks;"  the  one  eschews  drunkenness — the  other 
eschews  sobriety,  but  both  are  lazy,  lousy,  and  light-fingered.  The  dress 
of  the  lower  classes  is  miserable,  but  picturesque  :  it  principally  consists  of 
a  brown  cloak  thrown  over  the  shoulders  in  graceful  folds.  The  higher 
classes  dress  in  the  French  fashion.  The  Arnauts,  who  live  in  Calabria, 
Basilicata,  and  some  other  provinces,  arc  a  fine  race  of  men.  Tlioir  lan- 
gaage  is  the  modern  Greek,  with  a  mixture  of  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and 
fidavonian  words;  they  rarely  intermarry  with  the  Italians.  Their  priests 
called  Calojeri,  and  are  allowed  to  marry. 


The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  professed  by  nine-tenths  of  the  people, 
hot  considerable  toleration  is  allowed  to  seceders.  No  inquisition  was  ever 
established  in  Naples,  and  no  bull  of  the  Pope  can  be  published  without  the 
rojal  assent.  The  king  himself  is  head  of  the  Neapolitan  Church,  and 
has  the  title  of  "  Beatissimo  Padre."  There  are  in  the  kingd<  ni  27,())2 
secular  priests,  8,455  monks,  and  8,155  nuns:  total  in  holy  order^  44,222, 
or  one  to  every  140  of  the  population. 

The  sciences  and  arts  are  in  a  most  miserable  state  throughout  the 
kingdom.  There  are  no  schools  for  the  lower  clas^^es,  and  the  few  schools 
that  do  exist  are  in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  clergy.  The  university  of 
Naples  is  a  respectable  establishment,  having  a  large  librariy  and  numerous 
professors.  The  book  trade  is  miserable,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  works 
issued  are  on  theology,  antiquities,  and  the  fine  arts.  There  are  no  news- 
papers worth  reading,  all  being  published  under  the  strictest  censorship. 

The  government  is  an  hereditary  monarchy,  and  at  the  present  time  in 
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the  hands  of  a  branch  of  the  Bourbon  family.  The  monarchy  in  respect  of 
the  continental  portion  was  formerly  quite  unlimited,  while  Sicily  had  a 
parliament  of  its  own.  In  1821,  however,  a  "  consulta"  was  established 
for  each  :  that  for  the  continental  portion  consisting  of  16  members,  and 
that  of  Sicily  of  8  members,  appointed  by  the  king  from  lists  of  candidates 
presented  by  the  intendancies,  and  presided  over  by  a  Tice-president,  also 
appointed  by  the  king.  The  two  assemblies  frequently  met  in  one,  termed 
the  "  consulta  generale,"  in  which  a  state  minister  sat  as  president  In 
1837  those  **  consulta  "  were  permanently  amalgamated  into  one  parliament, 
which  sits  at  Naples.  This  body,  however,  has  very  limited  powers,  and 
must  of  necessity  be  subservient  to  the  appointing  power.  The  king  is 
morever  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  nine  ministers,  and  a  privy  council  domp<Med 
principally  of  nobles. 

Each  province  is  governed  by  an  "  intendante ;"  at  the  head  of  every 
'*  circondario"  is  a  **  sub-intendante,"  and  in  every  commune  a  syndic  or 
mayor.  These  officers  have  only  executive  powers.  Each  of  the  divisions 
has  also  a  council,  variously  appointed,  but  these  bodies  can  only  deliberate 
on  such  subjects  as  are  presented  to  their  consideration. 

Justice  is  administered  by  a  supreme  court  of  cassation,  in  the  capital ; 
high  civil  courts  at  Naples,  Aquilla,  dtc. ;  civil  and  criminal  courts  in 
the  provincial  capitals,  by  a  judge  **  d'instruzione'*  in  each  district,  and 
by  a  *'  consiliatore''  in  each  commune.  Judges  usually  hold  their  appoint- 
ments for  three  years.  Trials  are  public  ;  and  the  code  of  laws,  as  well  as 
the  forms,  established  by  the  French,  have  been  generally  adopted,  except, 
that  trials  by  jury  are  yet  unknown. 

There  is  an  indescribable  richness  of  vegetation  tnroughout  this  country. 
The  corn,  wine,  and  oil  produced  and  exported,  turn  the  balance  of  com- 
merce completely  in  favor  of  Naples.  Agriculture,  however,  b  carried  on 
in  a  most  wretched  manner,  the  peasants  are  poor,  and  the  soil  is  the 
property  of  great  landlords,  to  whom  they  pay  rent,  mostly  in  kind.  The 
peasants  live  usually  on  Indian  corn  and  vegetables,  reserving  their  wheat 
for  exportation.  The  Neapolitans  do  not  understand  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine ;  nevertheless,  the  wines  of  Vesuvius  are  good,  and  the  oil  of  Puglia, 
though  inferior  to  tha  of  Lucca  and  Genoa,  is  an  article  of  great  demand. 
Silk  is  extensively  produced,  and  the  wool  is  of  good  quality.  The  fisheries 
are  important.  The  country  does  not  seem  to  be  rich  in  metals ;  while 
iron  is  produced  in  small  quantities  only.  Sulphur  and  alum  form  the 
great  staples  of  the  kingdom.  Marble,  alabaster,  lava,  puzzolanc,  and  salt, 
are  also  wrought. 

There  are  no  manufactures  of  any  consequence.  Commerce  is  entirely 
m  the  hands  of  foreign  merchants,  who  import  what  the  country  wants,  and 
export  what  it  produces.  Though  there  are  several  excellent  harbors,  and 
the  country  is  most  favorably  situated,  the  natives  confine  themselves  to  the 
coasting  trade.  The  articles  of  export  are  corn,  wine,  oil,  silk,  sulphur, 
fish,  salt,  &c.  The  commerce  of  the  interior  is  facilitated  by  fairs  and 
markets ;  but  the  roads  throughout  the  kingdom  are  miserable,  and  must 
prove  disadvantageous  to  commercial  intercourse. 
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The  kingdom  is  divided  into  15  intendancies,  as  stated  in  the  following 
tiUe: 


Jrtmim 
sq.m. 

NaPOU 185  -" 

Tbmla  Di  Latoio  ...  2,341  -- 
Pbiitgipato  Citea...  2,618  -- 
PmmciPATo  Ultra  ..  1,884  '-' 

MoLisB 1,216  -" 

AsBUSzo  Ultka  I . . . .  1, 120  -  - ' 
AbruzzoUlthaII...  2,195  -*' 

ABRUZZO  CiTRA 1,687  ... 

Oapitaitata 3,714  ... 

Tbbra  di  Bari 1,711  ... 

TzBRA  d*Oteanto   ..  2,669  ... 

Baiilicata 3,263... 

Calabria  Oitra  ....  2,522  ... 
Calabria  Ultra  I  ..  1,486... 
Calabria  Ultra  II.  1,787... 


Pop,  to 
tq.  fli. 


PopuUtum.  §q.  in.  Oku/Townt. 

•  720,000 "  Napoli  (Naples).  350,000 

•  696.000 "  Caserta 5,000 

•  514,000 "  Salerno 11,000 

-  382,000 "  Avcllino 13,000 

•  345,000 "  Campobasso 8,000 

-  304.000 •*  Terama 9.000 

-  203,000 "  Aquila 3,000 

.    290.000 **  Chieti 13.000 

.    306,000 '«  Foggia 21,000 

.    450.000 •*  Ban 19,000 

.    387,000 "  Lecce 14.000 

.    488,000 "  Poteoza 9,000 

.    405.000 "  Cosenza 8,000 

.    275,000 *«  Reggio 17,000 

.    358,000 "  Catanzaro 11,000 


Total 31,407. ...-.6,123.000 194.8 

These  intendancies  are  subdivided  into  districts,  circles,  and  communes. 

Napoli,  (Naples,)  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  one  of  the  largest 
eities  in  Europe,  is  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  a  beautiful  bay,  opening 
to  the  west,  in  N.  lat.  40^  50',  and  E.  long.  14°  22' ;  about  120  S.  E.  of 
Rome.     Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  Naples  when  viewed  from  the 
bajy  rising  as  it  does  from  the  sea  on  an  aphitheatric  'slope,  crowned  with 
the  sombre  castle  of  San  Elmo.     The  city  is  9  miles  in  circumference,  and 
contains  about  350,000  inhabitants ;  but  though  the  buildings  are  lofty  and 
■olid,  and  some  of  the  streets  wide  and  straight,  yet,  relatively  to  its  extent 
ind  importance,  it  contains  few  edifices  which  can  be  compared  with  those 
of  the  other  great  cities  of  Italy.     Its  churches,  overloaded  in  the  interior 
with  gilding,  pictures,  and  other  ornaments,  are  little  remarkable  for  their 
dimensions  or  architecture  ;    and  nearly  the  same  may  be  said   of  the 
pilaces  and  other  public  edifices.     The  royal  palace,  the  king's  ordinary 
residence,  is,  however,  remarkable  for  its  vast  extent,  the  architecture  at  its 
IroDt,  its  magnificent  stairs,  and  the  beauty  and  richness  of  its  rooms.   There 
it  another  royal  palace  on  the  Capo  di  Monte,  overlooking  the  city ;  and  a 
third,  named  di  Chiatamone,  remarkable  for  its  delightful  situation  and  its 
hanging  garden.     The  other  principal  buildings  worthy  of  notice  are  :  The 
large  edifice  of  the  Studii  Publici,  or  University ;  the  Royal  Museo  fior- 
bonico,  now  enriched  with  antiquities,  and  a  collection  of  paintings,  in  a 
building  originally  erected  for  the  Studii,  which  were  transferred  to  the 
Convent  of  Gesu  Vecchio,  in  1790  ;  the  Reclusorio,  or  poor's  house  ;  the 
hospital  for  incurables,  and  that  of  the  Annunziata,  to  wliich  is  annexed  a 
well-endowed  foundling  hospital ;  the  arsenal ;  the  archbishop's  palace  ;  the 
theatre  of  St.  Ferdinand,  the  finest,  in  respect  of  its  architecture,  of  the  ten 
which  the  city  possesses;  the  Vicario,  or  Castel  Capuano,  an  old  palace, 
now  occupied  by  the  courts  of  justice ;  the  Theatre  of  San  Carlo,  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  in  the  world  ;  and  the  palace  of  the  royal  ministers,  or  of 
the  Finances,  finished  in  182G,  and  remarkable  for  its  architecture  and  great 
size.     Among  the  numerous  churches,  the  only  one  worthy  of  particular 
notice  is  the  new  cathedral  or  church  of  San  Genuaro  (Januarius),  the 
patron  saint  of  Naples,  whose  head,  and  two  small  vessels  filled  with  his 
blood,  are  preserved  in  a  chapel  called  El  Tesoro.     The  blood  of  the  saint  is 
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publicly  exhibited  three  times  a-year,  in  May,  September,  and  December,  on 
which  occasions  it  melts  in  its  vase ;  if  the  fusion  take  place  quickly,  the  joy 
of  the  people  is  great ;  but  if  there  be  any  unexpected  delay,  their  tears, 
prayers,  and  cries  are  excessive,  as  the  absence  of  the  miracle  is  supposed 
to  announce  some  dreadful  impending  calamity !  The  principal  scientific 
and  literary  establishments  are :  The  University  ;  the  lyceum  del  Salvatore; 
the  school  of  paleography,  attached  to  the  general  archives  of  the  kingdom; 
the  school  of  painting  and  sculpture;  the  establishment  for  unrolling  and 
decyphering  the  MSS.  found  at  Herculansum ;  the  military  college ;  the 
military  school ;  the  marine  academy  ;  the  veterinary  school ;  the  two  great 
schools  for  girls,  Maracoli  and  San  Marcellino;  the  two  colleges  for  music, 
that  for  males  at  San  Pietro  a  Majolla,  and  that  for  girls  at  the  Concordia; 
the  royal  poor's  house,  where  60UO  children  are  taught  arts  and  trades,  at 
the  cost  of  S  100,000  a-year  to  the  government;  the  chairs  of  clinical  sur* 
gery,  midwifery,  opthalmologie,  and  surgery,  attached  to  the  public  ho»> 
pitals ;  the  botanic  garden  ;  two  observatories ;  the  topographical  board ; 
four  public  libraries,  among  which  is  the  Borbonica,  one  of  the  richest  in 
Europe  ;  the  cabinets  of  mineralogy,  natural  history,  physics,  and  chemistry; 
the  royal  museum  of  antiquities;  the  Borbonic  academy,  divided  into  the  three 
branches  of  antiquities,  sciences,  and  fine  arts,  to  the  support  of  which  the 
king  assigns  an  annual  revenue  of  $120,000 ;  the  institute  of  encouragement ; 
and  the  societies  Pontaniana  and  Sebezia.  The  fortifications  of  the  city 
are  of  little  military  importance:  they  consist  of  five  forts  or  castles,  the 
principal  of  which  arjc — that  of  San  Elmo,  on  a  hill  behind  the  city,  which  it 
completely  commands ;  the  Castello  dePOvo,  {egg  or  oval  castle,)  built  on  a 
rock  in  the  sea,  and  the  Castello  Nuovo,  (new  castle,)  which  contains  a 
triumphal  arch,  and  several  other  curious  objects.  The  harbor  is  artificial, 
being  formed  by  a  great  mole,  which  is  continually  crowded  with  people, 
and  contains  a  light-house  and  a  fine  well.  In  a  hill,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  city,  are  the  catacombs,  which  served  as  burial  places  in  the  early 
ao[es  of  the  church,  and  which  are  said  to  be  more  extensive  than  those  of 
Rome  and  Syracuse.  At  the  south-west  corner  of  the  city  is  the  tuffa  hill 
of  Posilipo,  through  which  the  public  road  is  carried  by  a  gallery  or  tunnel, 
1  mile  in  length ;  and  at  the  east  end  of  the  gallery  is  Virgil's  tomb. 

PuzzuoLi,  a  small  episcopal  city,  with  8000  inhabitants,  stands  on  the 
coast,  6  miles  W.  of  Naples,  in  a  delightful  situation,  where  were  many 
villas  of  the  ancient  Romans.  It  contains  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre 
called  the  Colloseo,  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  Rome,  the  ruins  of  a  temple 
of  the  nymphs,  and  one  of  Serapis,  which  has  given  rise  to  some  interesting 
speculations  among  geologists.  In  the  neighborhood  are  several  remark- 
able curiosities  :  the  Lucrine  Lake,  the  Lake  of  Avernus,  the  Lake  of 
Fusaro,  noted  for  its  excellent  oysters,  the  Dog's  Grotto,  the  Lake  of 
Agnano,  the  Solfataro,  and  the  Monte  Nuovo.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
bay,  opposite  to  Puzzuoli,  is  Haia,  a  miserable  place,  almost  deserted,  but 
with  a  safe  harbor,  and  remarkable  in  ancient  times  as  the  summer  retreat 
of  the  Roman  nobles,  of  whose  villas,  temples  and  tombs  it  contains 
numerous  remains.  To  the  north  of  Baia  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Cumae,  and  the  Sibyl's  Grotto,  a  tunnel  which  penetrates  to  a  great 
depth,  but  is  almost  now  choked  up  with  rubbish ;  and  to  the  south  the 
promontory  and  harbor  of  Miseno,  which  was  the  station  of  the  Roman  fleet 
for  the  protection  of  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  Portici,  4 
miles  S.  E.  of  Naples,  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  is  a  small  town  with  a  royal 
palace  and  5000  inhabitants.     Almost  contiguous  to  Portici,  is  Resina,  a 
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large  Tillage  with  9,000  inhabitants,  on  the  site  of  Herculanaeum,  a  Roman 
tomiy  which  was  buried  under  a  thick  bed  of  graveJ,  at  the  terrible  eruption 
of  Vesuvius  in  A.  D.  79,  and  first  discovered  in  1713.  Torre  del  Annun- 
xiATO,  a  town  with  9,000  inhabitants,  on  the  coast,  12  miles  S.  E.  of  Naples, 
at  the  southern  base  of  Vesuvio,  is  noted  for  its  great  manufacture  of 
militarj  arms,  and  for  its  vicinity  to  Pompeii,  an  ancient  city,  which  was 
baried,  like  Herculanaenm,  in  the  year  79,  and  discovered  in  17/)5.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  ancient  town  has  been  cleared,  exhibiting  the 
remains  of  a  forum,  and  of  several  fine  temples  and  theatres,  besides  private 
houses,  baths,  and  streets,  which  gives  a  perfect  idea  of  a  Roman  city. 
There  are  several  other  towns  round  the  base  of  Vesuvius,  as  Torre  del 
Greco,  on  the  sea  shore,  with  13,000  inhabitants;  Sonima,  with  7,000 ; 
Otlajano,  with  15,000  ;  Santa  Anastasi,  with  6,000.  The  neighborhood  oi 
these  towns  produces  the  famous  wine  known  by  the  name  of  Lacrima 
CJkristi  (Christ's  tears.)  Castelamare,  Vico,  and  Sorrento,  are  three  towns 
on  the  south-east  coast  of  the  bay,  opposite  Naples.  Castelamare  is  an  epis- 
eopal  city,  with  15,000  inhabitants,  built  in  a  delightful  situation,  above 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  buried  city  of  Stabise,  from  which  several  manu- 
■cripts,  statues  and  paintings  have  been  dug.  Near  it  is  duisisana,  a  small 
town,  with  a  fine  summer  palace  of  the  king,  and  the  principal  building 
Yard  for  the  royal  navy.  Sorrento  is  a  small  archiepiscopal  city  with  5,000 
inhabitants,  in  a  fine  situation,  noted  for  its  excellent  silk,  and  for  its  anti- 
quities. 

Caserta,  a  small  town  with  5,000  inhabitants,  occupies  a  fine  situation, 
-and  has  a  magnificent  royal  palace,  and  an  aqueduct  across  the  valley  of 
Maddaloni,  composed  of  three  ranges  of  arches.  The  water  course,  of 
which  it  forms  a  part,  is  27  miles  long,  and  is  carried  through  Mont  Gar- 
lano  by  a  remarkable  tunnel  more  than  3,000  feet  long.  Here  is  also  the 
Colony  of  San  Leucio,  founded  by  King  Ferdinand  IV.,  which  exhibits,  on 
a  small  scale,  a  model  of  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  education  of  the 
people.  Gaeta  is  a  strongly  fortified  episcopal  city,  with  a  harbor,  one  of 
the  safest  and  be^t  in  Italy,  and  several  remains  of  antiquity ;  the  inhabitants 
amount  to  14,000,  besides  the  garrison.  Pius  IX.  made  this  his  city  of 
refuge  in  1848.  Capua  is  a  fortified  archiepiscopal  city,  with  a  citadel  con- 
sidered one  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  Volturno,  18  miles  N.  of 
N^^les.  In  its  vicinity  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Campania, 
among  which  there  is  an  amphitheatre. 

Salerno,  an  archiepiscopal  and  commercial  city,  with  11,000  inhabitants, 
b  situated  on  the  gulf  to  which  it  gives  its  name  ;  it  is  noted  for  its  ancient 
school  of  medicine,  and  contains  alyceum,  and  the  palace  of  the  Intendant, 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  provincial  government  residences  in  the  kingdom. 
Amalfi,  a  small  archiepiscopal  city,  on  the  rocky  coast  west  of  Salerno,  with 
about  3,000  inhabitants,  acted  a  distinguished  part  in  the  middle  aget*,  by  its 
numerous  commercial  navy,  with  which  its  ciiizens  traded  to  all  parts  of  the 
then  known  world.  It  was  here  that  a  copy  of  the  Pandects  was  discovered 
in  the  12th  century,  that  the  mariner's  compass  was  invented,  or  at  least 
perfected,  and  that  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Rhodes  and 

Malta  originated. 

Reggio,  an  archiq)iscopal  city,  on  the  Straits  of  Messina,  is  the  capital 
of  Calabria  Ultra  I.,  with  a  civil  and  criminal  tribunal,  a  royal  college,  and 
a  considerable  public  library.  It  is  considered  the  wealthiest  provincial 
eitj  of  the  continental  part  of  the  kingdom,  for  which  it  is  indebted  to  the 
eommercial  activity  of  its  citizens.     Population,  17,000.     Gcrace  is  a  small 
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episcopal  city,  with  3,000  inhabitants ;  in  the  vicinity  of  ^ich  are  thermil 
springs,  and  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Locri.  Scilla,  a  small  place  repre- 
senting the  ancient  Scylla,  so  noted  for  its  danger  to  those  sailing  through 
the  Strait  of  Messina. 

At  a  very  early  period  Naples  was  occupied  by  Greek  colonists.  It 
received  from  this  circumstance  the  appellation  of  Magna  Grecia.  Soon 
afler  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  it  was  wholly  subjugated  by  the  Romans,  and 
formed  a  most  valuable  portion  of  their  empire.  In  modern  times  it  has 
undergone  many  vicissitudes.  It  was  united  to  Spain  in  the  early  part 
of  the  16th  century,  and  continued,  as  an  appanage  of  that  kingdom, 
governed  by  viceroys,  till  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  it  was  ceded  to  Austria. 
In  1734  it  was  erected  into  an  independent  monarchy,  under  Don  Carlos,  of 
Spain,  who  took  the  name  of  Charles  III.  It  continued  under  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  until  1798,  when  it  was  overrun  by  the  French,  who  held  it  until 
1815,  when  the  Bourbons  were  again  restored. 

These  circumstances  account,  in  part  at  least,  for  the  degraded  character 
of  the  Neapolitans.  Down  to  the  invasion  of  the  French  they  had  groaned 
under  a  succession  of  tyrannical  or  imbecile  rulers;  and  with  such  a 
government,  with  the  feudal  system  in  full  vigor,  a  servile  and  ignorant 
nobility,  a  priesthood  always  ready  to  protect  and  absolve  every  scoundrel 
who  had  money  and  power,  it  would  have  been  a  wonder  had  the  people 
not  become  as  worthless  as  corrupt,  and  as  degraded  as  their  rulers.  Had 
the  government  of  the  French  been  continued  for  half  a  century,  the  regen- 
eration of  the  country  might  have  been  effected.  But  Naples  has  again 
became  the  prey  of  dotage  and  imbecility,  and  until  a  new  order  of  things 
shall  be  introduced,  a  vigorous  government  established,  and  the  oppressive 
restrictions  on  foreign  trade,  and  on  the  circulation  of  books  and  papers, 
have  been  abolished,  it  would  be  idle  to  expect  any  material  improvement  in 
the  condition  or  character  of  the  people.  Perhaps,  however,  the  events  of 
1848  may  have  enlightened  the  policy  of  his  majesty,  and  shown  him  that 
he  is  powerless  before  an  excited  multitude.  Indeed,  it  is  not  yet  certain, 
that  from  the  wickedness  of  his  government,  the  king  has  not  lost  his 
dominion  over  the  fine  island  of  Sicily. 

SICILY. 

This  lovely  island  is  situated  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  adjoining  the 
south-western  extremity  of  Italy,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  narrow 
Strait  of  Messiha.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  190  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  about  106,  the  superficial  area  being  10,508  square  miles. 

The  island  is  studded  with  mountains  ;  the  principal  range  of  which 
extends  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west,  nearly  parallel  to  the  north  coast, 
from  the  Strait  of  Messina  to  the  western  point,  with  a  branch  which  starts 
off  near  the  middle  of  the  island,  and  stretches  to  the  south-east,  terminating 
at  Cape  Passaro.  Among  these  mountains,  and  sometimes  on  their  very 
tops,  are  plains  of  moderate  extent,  some  of  which  are  nearly  1000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  predominating  rocks  are  the  tertiary,  secondary, 
and  volcanic  ;  the  other  formations  being  less  abundant.  Above  these  are 
marls  and  lime-stone,  which  are  again  overlaid  by  a  conglomerate  containing 
shells  of  species  still  existing  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  superincumbent 
deposit  of  heme  breccia.  Above  these  is  a  diluvial  deposit,  of  which  there 
are  two  kinds,  the  oldest  occupying  considerable  heights,  the  newer  covering 
the  bottoms  of  the  valleys.     The  tertiary  rocks,  so  abundant  in  the  island. 
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coDtain  beds  of  common  salt,  sulphur,  gypsum,  alum,  and  beautifully 
crystallized  sulphate  of  strontites.  On  the  eastern  coast,  from  a  base  of 
eighty  miles  in  circumference,  rises  the  gigantic  volcanic  cone  of  Mongibello 
(£tna,)  to  the  height  of  10,870  feet.  Etna  has  been  an  active  volcano 
nnce  the  dawn  of  history  ;  and  its  huge  mass  seems  to  be  entirely  composed 
of  volcanic  matter.  Its  base  exhibits  all  the  fruit  trees  peculiar  to  the  tran- 
ntion  zone,  rich  corn  fields  intermixed  with  vineyards  and  olive  groves  and 
orange  trees,  producing  altogether  a  variety  of  foliage,  such,  perhaps,  as 
cannot  be  seen  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  Higher  up  is  the  forest  region, 
containing  the  oak,  the  beech,  the  ash,  horse  chesnuts  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  and  plum  trees ;  and  still  higher  are  woods  of  birch,  which  are 
•canty  on  the  southern  side  but  very  numerous  on  the  north.  Beyond  the 
birches  every  thing  green  disappears,  and  the  only  shrub  is  the  bivona.  A  hove 
all  these  is  the  region  of  bare  lava  and  snow,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
flolphur  cone  rises  with  a  very  steep  ascent  to  the  full  height  of  Vesuvius, 
or  abouf  3,000  feet  The  top  of  the  crater  is  above  two  miles  in  circum- 
jerence,  and,  when  quiescent,  several  hundred  feet  deep,  pouring  forth 
sulphureous  vapor  from  thousands  of  small  openings.  The  only  per- 
petual snow,  however,  occurs  in  shaded  crevices,  above  the  height  of  9,000 
feet.  Sicily  is  not  rich  in  metals;  the  mountains  to  the  north-west  of 
Taormina  present  traces  of  a  gold  mine  said  to  have  been  worked  at  a  very 
remote  period  ;  mines  of  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron  are  also  mentioned. 
Beds  of  sulphur  occur  abundantly  in  the  blue  tertiary  clay,  from  which 
Europe  has  long  been  supplied  with  that  mineral.  The  blue  clay  also  con- 
tains beds  of  rock  salt. 

The  climate  of  Sicily  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  Calabria ;  its 
aammers  are  very  hot,  while,  on  the  contrary,  frost  is  scarcely  known  in 
winter.  The  natural  vegetable  productions,  and  the  objects  of  agricultural 
industry,  are  likewise  nearly  the  same.  The  wheat  of  Sicily  is  reckoned 
the  finest  in  Europe ;  the  vine  is  also  extensively  cultivated,  and  produces 
in  some  places  excellent  wine.  The  sugar  cane,  the  custard  apple,  and  the 
date,  are  cultivated ;  and  the  enclosures  are  surrounded  by  the  American 
aloe,  which  forms  an  impenetrable  fence,  fiy  the  side  of  the  plane,  the 
poplar,  and  the  willow,  gfow  the  cactus  tuna,  or  prickly  fig,  the  orange,  the 
citron,  the  olive,  the  myrtle,  the  laurel,  the  carob  tree,  and  the  pomegranate; 
while  arbutus  and  tamarisk  abound  upon  the  coast.  Sicily  was  in  ancient 
times  the  granary  of  Rome,  and  still  possesses  the  same  fertile  soil,  and  the 
same  capability  of  abundant  productiveness ;  but  the  system  of  rural  and 
political  economy  in  the  island  is  such,  that  it  sometimes  does  not  produce 
corn  safficient  for  the  consumption  of  its  own  inhabitants. 

Wild  animals  are  very  scarce,  and  even  sheep  are  almost  unknown ;  harei 
and  rabbits  are  now  almost  the  only  native  quadrupeds  to  be  met  with ;  but, 
to  compensate  this  deficiency,  there  are  vast  flocks  of  water-fowl  in  the 
narshes.  The  African  flamingo  is  not  uncommon  in  the  marshes  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  the  pelican  is  also  an  occasional  visitor.  The  purple  heron,  the 
aight  heron,  the  little  bittern,  the  long-legged  plover,  the  glossy  ibis,  the 
pratincole,  and  several  other  rare  European  species,  are  also  among  the 
common  migratory  visitors.  Insects  are  numerous ;  and  flights  of  locusts 
have  occasionally  afflicted  the  island.  The  most  destructive  invasion  of 
these  insects  appears  to  have  happened  in  the  beginning  of  last  century, 
when  they  spread  devastation  and  ruin  over  the  island  during  a  period  of 
Ave  years. 

The  Sicilians  partake  of  the  general  character  of  their  Neapolitan  neigh- 
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bors,  profess  the  same  religion,  with  the  concomitant  characteristics  of 
ignorance  and  superstition,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  ruling  power.  The 
despotic  character  of  the  government,  together  with  the  exorl^tant  feudal 
privileges  of  the  grandees,  have  reduced  the  body  of  the  people  to  the  lowest 
state  of  penury  ;  while  the  want  of  roads,  or  the  badness  of  those  that  exist, 
prevents  much  internal  communication  or  trade.  Sicily,  however,  produces 
some  wines  that  are  esteemed  by  foreigners ;  the  raw  silk  of  the  island  is 
also  fine ;  and  these  articles,  with  olive  oil,  fruits,  sulphur^  and  salt,  afford 
materials  for  exportation.  In  return  she  receives  manufactured  goods  in 
great  variety,  though  in  small  quantities^  on  account  of  the  prevailing  poverty 
of  the  people,  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  anything  beyond  the  coarsest 
articles  of  furniture  and  clothing. 

Primary  and  secondary  schools  figure  in  every  commune ;  colleges  and 
academies  are  established  in  twenty-one  towns,  and  in  the  two  universities 
of  Palermo  and  Catania,  are  81  professors^  and  about  1,250  students. 
There  are,  besides  Jesuit  schools,  three  episcopal  academies  for  -  divinity 
students,  and  boarding  schools  at  Palermo  for  the  gentry.  Females  belong- 
ing to  families  of  distinction  are  educated  in  convents ;  but  with  all  these 
means,  the  people,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
remarkably  ignorant.  The  island  contain^  three  archbishops  and  ten 
bishops,  with  priests  in  every  commune.  The  church  is  chiefly  maintained 
by  revenues  from  landed  estates ;  but  the  priests  are  paid  by  the  communes. 
There  are  660  monasteries,  belonging  to  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  orders; 
and  the  number  of  monks  has  *  been  stated  to  amount  to  from  12,000  to 
15,000. 

Agriculture,  pasturage,  fisheries,  the  sulphur  mines,  and  a^  few  manufac- 
tures, form  the  principal  occupations  of  the  people.     The  lands  chiefly  be> 
long  to  the  nobility ;  but,  as  estates  are  now  divided  by  law  among  the 
children,  instead  of  going,  as  formerly,  to  the  eldest  son,  the  princely  in- 
comes once   enjoyed  by  some  of  the  nobles  have   dwindled   away  to  a 
third  or  a  fourth ;  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  their  estates  will  be  frittered 
down  to  very  small  possessions.     Owinfir  to  the  oppressive  amount  of  the 
land-tax,    many   fertile   tracts   remain   uncultivated.      Sicily    is   the   only 
European  country   where  we  find  numerous  modern  ruins,  consisting  of 
whole  towns,  which  have  ceased  to  be  inhabited  within  the  last  century. 
Over  the  whole  island  the  art  and  implements  of  agriculture,  and  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  people,  are  in  the  most  wretched  condition.     Indeed,  were  it 
not  for  the  fruit  of  the  Indian  fig,  which  grows  wild  and  in  abundance,  the 
agricultural  produce  of  Sicily,  once  the  granary  of  Rome,  would  not  pro- 
bably maintain  two-thirds  of  its  diminished  population.     It  produces,  how- 
ever, good  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  beans,  tobacco,  cotton,  hemp,  flax,  &rC., 
with  scarcely  more  culture  than  scratching  the  surface  of  the  ground  to 
admit  the  seed.      With  few  exceptions,  the  horses,  mules  and  asses  are 
small  and  ill  made  ;  the  Tunisian  or  reddish  brown  breed  of  cattle  are  large, 
strong,  finely  formed,  and  have  generally  long  horns ;  the  native  or  black 
breed  are  much  smaller.     There  are  many  large  and  fine  flocks  of  merino 
sheep ;  but  the  native  breed  is  small  and  yields  coarse  wool.     The  goats 
are  a  tolerably  good  breed,  and  their  hair  is  made  into  cloth.     The  swine 
are  of  a  very  inferior  description.     With  the  exception  of  the  vine,  a  great 
deterioration  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit;  the 
best  olive  trees  are  those  which  were  planted  many  centuries  ago  by  the 
Saracens.     The  oranges  and  citrons  are  delicious,  and  are  collected  with 
more  than  usual  care.    The  forests  have  nearly  disappeared ;  the  woody 
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region  of  Etna,  and  the  woods  of  Caronia,  on  the  northern  mountains,  con- 
list  chiefly  of  various  kinds  of  large  oak,  elm,  firs,  and  ash.  The  wines  of 
Marsala,  Mazzara,  and  the  adjoining  districts,  are  those  chiefly  exported. 
This  wine  is  produced  from  a  mixture  of  black  and  white  grapes,  to  the 
amount  annually  of  30,000  pipes,  of  which  from  18  to  20,000  are  exported. 
Sicily  produces  silk  in  small  quantities,  to  the  extent  of  only  about  400,000 
lbs.  a  year ;  the  greater  part  of  which  is  manufactured  into  ordinary  silk 
•tuffs  at  Catania.  Cotton  is  cultivated  in  small  patches,  but  very  negligently  ; 
and  scarcely  enters  into  the  exports.  Dye  stufls,  barilla,  honey,  liquorice, 
and  many  other  articles  might  be  cultivated  to  a  great  and  profitable  extent ; 
bat  these  are  all  totally  neglected. 

Sicily  forms  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  For  adminis- 
trative purposes  it  is  divided  into  valli  or  intendancies,  districts,  and  com- 
mand, corresponding  to  departments,  arrondissements,  and  communes  in 
France.  There  is  no  country  which  is  so  highly  taxed  ;  nor  is  there  one 
wbich  derives  less  benefit  from  its  government.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits the  names,  extent,  population,  d&c,  of  each  of  the  intendancies  : 

jlre«  in  Pop.  to 

Imimdmmeieo.  »q.  m.  Population.       tq.wt.  OkirfOitie*. 

Palirmo 1,727 480,000 "....Palermo 130,000 

Meuiiia 1,473 315,000 " Mesnna 85,000 

Catania 1,785 352,000 "   Catania 40,000 

SiRAGosA 1,320 241,000 •* Syracnse 14.000 

Oaltahisetta    1,532 170,000 ** Caltanisetta 16,000 

GiROiNTi 1,621 228,000 " Girgenti 15,000 

Trapahi 1,047 178,000 " Trapani 24,000 

Total 10,508....  1,964,000 186 

Palermo,  the  capital  of  Sicily,  is  a  large  and  fine  archiepiscopal  city, 
agreably  situated  on  the  northern  coast,  in  a  luxuriantly  fertile  and  well- 
eultiyated  plain,  named  La  Conca  d*Oro  (the  golden  shell,)  which  is  enclosed 
OD  three  sides  by  mountains,  and  opens  on  the  north  to  a  spacious  bay. 
The  houses  are  all  flat-topped,  and,  instead  of  windows,  have  balconies  with 
glass  doors;  the  streets  are  all  well  laid  out,  and  almost  all  terminate  at 
two  of  the  principal  thoroughfares.  Several  fine  public  buildings,  seven 
iqiiares,  and  fine  walks,  the  best  of  which  is  the  marima,  lying  along  the 
abore,  a  university,  and  several  other  literary  establishments,  an  active 
eommerce,  and  130,000  inhabitants,  entitle  Palermo  to  rank  among  the 

Srincipal  cities  of  Europe.  The  f&te  of  St.  Rosalia  attracts  every  year  in 
aly  an  immense  crowd  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  island,  and  gives  a 
great  stimulus  to  the  trade  of  the  city,  which  is  otherwise  very  considerable. 
Messina,  a  large  and  fine  episcopal  city,  with  an  industrious  and  com- 
aaercial  population  of  85,000,  possesses  the  finest  harbor  in  the  kingdom, 
and  one  of  the  best  in  Europe,  and  occupies  a  delightful  situation  on  the 
west  side  of  the  strait  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  The  city  has  been  rebuilt 
•ince  1783,  when  it  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  It 
has  a  citadel,  and  is  otherwise  strongly  fortified  ;  and  its  environs  are  the 
most  densely  inhabited,  and  the  best  cultivated  part  of  the  island.  The 
exports  are  oil,  currants,  raisins,  wine,  almonds,  lemons,  sumach,  and  other 
produce  of  the  island.  Catania,  a  large  archiepiscopal  city,  with  wide  anO 
straight  streets,  and  a  good  harbor  on  the  eastern  coast,  stands  at  the  fool 
of  Mount  Etna.  It  has  suffered  severely  from  earthquakes,  but  nevertheless 
Still  contains  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  larger  than  the  Colosseum  ai 
Rome,  and  other  Roman  antiquities.     It  contains  a  university,  a  lyceum,  a 
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public  librarj,  a  museum,  and  other  literary  establishments.  The  silk  staSt 
of  Catania  rival  the  best  in  the  kingdom  ;  the  population  amounts  to  about 
40,000.  Bronte  gave  the  title  of  duke  to  the  celebrated  Lord  Nelson,  but 
his  estate,  to  which  the  title  was  attached,  has  been,  since  his  death,  com* 
pletely  destroyed  by  the  eruptions  of  Etna,  at  whose  base  it  is  situated 
SiRAflosA,  (Syracuse,)  a  fortified  episcopal  city  on  the  east  coast,  with  14,000 
inhabitants,  a  large  natural  harbor,  a  royal  college,  two  seminaries,  a  library, 
and  a  museum,  stands  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Syracusa^  which  cover 
a  space  of  20  miles  in  circumference,  and  of  whose  five  magnificent  ind 
populous  districts,  the  small  island  of  Ortygia  is  the  only  one  now  inhabited 
Its  harbor,  formerly  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  long  be» 
lieved  to  be  so  choked  with  sand  as  only  to  admit  chebecks  or  brigantines, 
till  Lord  Nelson  proved  the  contrary,  in  1798,  by  sailing  right  into  it  with 
his  ships  of  war  and  frigates,  and  finding  excellent  anchorage.  *  Tlie 
celebrated  fountain  of  Arethusa,  which  flows  through  the  town  in  a  stream 
4  feet  deep,  has  become  turbid  and  muddy,  and  is  now  used  for  washing 
the  clothes  of  the  citizens.  Aoosta,  the  ancient  Augusta,  to  the  north  ^ 
Syracuse,  is  a  fortified  city,  in  a  delightful  situation,  with  a  harbor  and 
10,000  inhabitants. 

GiRGENTi,  an  irregularly  built  city,  on  the  south-west  coast,  is  situated  on 
a  hill,  1,100  feet  above  the  sea,  not  far  from  the  shore,  where  il  has  a  harbor* 
It  has  some  fortifications,  and  about  15,000  inhabitants.  In  its  neighbor- 
hood, at  Girgenti  Vecchio,  are  the  remains  of  Agrigentum,  consisting  of 
the  Temple  of  Concord  almost  entire,  the  Temple  of  Juno,  and  the  ruins 
of  the  Temples  of  Ceres,  Proserpine,  Hercules,  Apollo,  Diana,  Castor  and 
Pollux,  Esculapius,  and  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  the  last  of  which  was  never 
finished,  but  was  constructed  with  enormous  columns  120  feet  high.  The 
pier  of  the  harbor  of  Girgenti  has  been  built  from  the  ruins  of  these  magni- 
ficent temples. 

Trapani,  a  busy  commercial  fortified  town,  with  a  royal  college,  a  tribunal 
of  commerce,  and  24,000  inhabitants,  is  built  on  a  peninsula,  at  the  western 
extremity  of  Sicily.  Its  inhabitants  are  largely  engaged  in  fishing  coral, 
part  of  which  is  carved  into  necklaces,  and  exported  even  to  India,  by  way 
of  Alexandria.  The  Trapanese  are  also  expert  carvers  in  ivory,  alabaster, 
mother-of-pearl,  6lo.  Marsala,  a  large  seaport  town,  about  20  miles  S. 
by  W.  of  Trapani,  has  a  royal  college,  and  21,000  inhabitants.  Its  harbor 
is  encumbered  by  sand,  but  its  celebrated  wines  furnish  an  important  article 
of  export.  There  are  here  six  wine  establishments,  four  British  and  two 
Sicilian  ;  three  of  the  British  are  on  a  large  scale,  and  have  from  8,000  to 
20,000  pipes  in  annual  deposit ;  the  fourth  recently  established,  only  requires 
time  to  be  equally  extensive.  The  wines  have  only  come  into  repute  since 
1802,  when  they  were  introduced  by  Nelson  for  the  use  of  the  British  fleet 
Castel  Vetrano,  2S  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Trapani,  with  13,000  inhabitants, 
is  noted  for  its  coral  articles,  its  alabaster  works,  and  particularly  for  its 
vicinity  to  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Selinus,  where  are  still  to  be  seen 
enormous  heaps  of  ruins,  which  the  people  of  the  country  call  the  pilieri  de 
Giganti  (Giant's  pillars.)  In  the  midst  of  a  pile  of  ruins  resembling  massive 
rocks,  rise  several  gigantic  columns,  of  the  same  style  of  Doric  architecture 
as  those  of  Segesta  and  Girgenti ;  while  many  others  lie  in  confusion  on  the 
ground.  Alcamo  is  an  archiepiscopal  city,  with  a  royal  college,  and  18,000 
inhabitants,  25  miles  west  of  Palermo.  In  the  neighborhood  is  the  site  of 
the  ancient  iEgesta,  called  also  Egesta,  Acesta,  and  Segesta,  where  is  a 
temple  in  very  good  preservation  ;  but  everything  else  is  reduced  to  a  mass 
of  shapeless  stones  and  rubbish. 
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Bicily  was  early  colonized  by  the  Greeks ;  and  at  a  subsequent  period 
beotme  the  object  of  contest  between  the  Carthagenians  and  Romans.  It 
was  the  first  and  most  valuable  acquisition  of  the  latter  beyond  the  limits  of 
Italy.  After  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire  it  was  successively  held  by  the 
Vandals,  the  Goths  and  the  Greek  emperors,  till  827,  when  it  was  overrun 
bj  the  Saracens.  In  1072  it  was  taken  by  the  Normans,  who  established 
therein  the  feudal  system,  and  kept  possession  until  the  establishment  of  the 
Suabian  dynasty  in  1194.  In  1265,  Charles  of  Anjou  became  master  of 
Sicily  ;  but  the  massacre  planned  by  John  of  Procida,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  **  Sicilian  Vespers,"  29th  March,  1282,  put  an  end  to  the  sway  of  the 
AngeTines.  It  soon  afler  fell  into  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  was  governed 
bj  Ttceroys  ontil  1706,  when  a  popular  revolution  annexed  it  to  Austria. 
By  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  171 1,  it  was  ceded  to  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy, 
who  in  1720  was  compelled  by  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  to  exchange  it  for 
Sardinia.  In  1734  the  Austrians  were  expelled  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
inAnt  Don  Carlos  was  crowned  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  During  the  last 
war  it  was  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  and  while  Napoleon 
oeeapied  the  continental  portion  of  the  kingdom,  Palermo  was  the  residence 
of  the  Court.  An  insurrection  broke  out  in  1821,  but  was  speedily  sup- 
preised.  Another  popular  rising  occurred  in  1848,  and  the  island  has  since 
been  governed  by  a  revolutionary  government,  and  the  Sicilian  parliament 
has  invited  the  prince  of  Sardinia  to  assume  the  crown  ;  but  it  is  not  yet 
eettain  that  the  people  can  retain  their  position,  and  the  prince  is  wisely 
lilent  until  assur^  of  success.  But  however  the  present  affair  may  terminate, 
it  is  certain  that  great  alterations  must  take  place  in  the  government,  or  the 
people  will  again  and  again  arise  in  their  majesty  until  they  crush  the  hydra 
that  i^reases  them. 


THE   BRITISH    ISLANDS   OF 

MALTA,  GOZO,  AND  COUINO. 

Tbi8  group  of  islands  is  situated  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  between  35^ 
AS'  and  ;)60  6^  north  latitude,  and  14^  9'  and  14^  So*  east  longitude,  about 
OS  miles  S.  W.  of  Cape  Passaro  in  Sicily,  and  extends  in  a  line  from  north- 
veat  to  south-east,  a  length  of  28  miles,  divided  by  two  straits  which  are 
■eparated  by  Comino,  the  central  island.  Malta,  the  largest,  is  of  an 
irragnlar  oval  figure,  about  16  miles  in  length  by  8  or  9  in  breadth,  and  is 
ooonoaed  of  calcareous  rocks,  which  slope  like  an  inclined  plane  from  the 
lerelof  the  sea  towards  the  south  and  east,  where  they  attain  the  elevation 
of  nearly  200  yards.  The  surface  is  composed  of  small  valleys,  defiles,  and 
hilla,  which  extend  across  the  breadth  of  the  island.  In  most  places  the 
look  is  entirely  naked,  except  where  the  hand  of  industry  has  placed  over  it 
I  layer  of  travelled  earth,  brought  originally  from  Sicily  and  other  places. 
Qoso,  the  most  northerly,  is  more  elevated  than  Malta,  and  is  entirely 
mrronnded  with  perpendicular  rocks,  the  highest  of  which  are  to  the  west 
ind  aouth,  where  they  are  very  steep.  The  surface  is  not  so  uneven  as  that 
of  Malta,  and  is  consequently  more  easily  cultivated ;  the  pasture  land  is 
good,  and  great  numbers  of  cattle  are  fed  on  it  for  the  use  of  Malta.  The 
mpes  of  Gozo  are  peculiarly  fine,  and  are  highly  esteemed  by  the  Maltese. 
Uotton  and  grain  are  cultivated  with  success ;  the  air  is  particularly  salu- 
briooa,  and  the  country  presents  many  agreeable  prospects.  Comino  is  a 
MDall  island,  two  miles  in  length,  between  Malta  and  Gozo,  and  oartakes 
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most  of  the  character  of  the  latter.  The  two  channels  which  it  forms  hare 
from  12  to  20  fathoms  water,  and  are  safely  passable  by  the  largest  ships  io 
mid-channel,  in  which,  too,  there  is  good  anchoring  ground  of  fine  sand. 

The  greater  part  of  the  land  in  Malta  is  planted  with  cotton.    It  also 
produces  wheat,  barley,  and  a  grain  called  tommon,  which  grows  in  the 

Soorer  soils,  sometimes  mixed  with  wheat,  and  sometimes  with  rye.  Both 
lalta  and  Gozo  produce  fruit  of  exquisite  flavour,  with  excellent  roots  and 
very  fine  odoriferous  flowers ;  cummin,  aniseed,  laricella,  and  a  lichen  which 
grows  on  the  rocks  exposed  to  the  north,  and  is  used  for  dying  an  amaran- 
thine color.  Gardens  are  numerous  in  Malta,  especially  towards  the  east, 
and  are  generally  ornamented  with  orange  and  lemon  trees;  the  greatest 
attention  is  paid  to  them,  and  they  are  commonly  watered  twice  a-day  from 
cisterns  hewn  in  the  rock,  with  trenches  dug  round  about  to  collect  the  rain. 
Bees  are  kept  in  great  numbers ;  the  houey  is  delicious,  and  remains  always 
liquid.  There  are  numerous  asses  of  a  strong  breed ;  the  sheep  pre  verj 
prolific,  and  exceed  12,000  in  number.  About  six  or  seven  thousand  beeres 
are  also  maintained,  and  five  or  six  thousand  horses  of  all  kinds.  But,  be- 
sides the  food  produced  from  the  soil,  there  are  several  hundred  boats 
employed  in  the  fisheries,  for  the  daily  supply  of  the  markets.  In  August 
and  September  a  fish  is  caught  resembling  the  dolphin,  which  is  call^  at 
Malta  the  lampoukeag.  The  climate  is  delightful ;  the  four  seasons  are 
regularly  defined,  and  the  country  is  remarkably  salubrious. 

The  Maltese  are  a  mixed  race,  principally  Italian  and  Arabic.  Their 
language  is,  like  themselves,  an  Italiano-Arabic  dialect,  intelligible  to  the 
natives  of  the  opposite  shore  of  Africa;  but  pure  Italian  is  used  by  the 
mercantile  and  higher  classes,  and  English,  which  is  the  language  of  govern- 
ment, is  generally  understood  in  some  degree  by  the  natives.  The  Maltese 
are  a  robust,  active,  and  temperate  people ;  but,  from  want  of  employment, 
are  still  very  poor,  wasting  their  energies  in  idleness.  Their  condition  has, 
however,  been  greatly  improved  since  they  became  British  subjects,  by  the 
openincr  up  of  new  sources  of  industry,  and  some  of  them  have  become  the 
best  sailors  in  the  Mediterranean.  They  are  bigoted  Catholics,  and  very 
superstitious  and  fanatical ;  but  education  is  spreading,  and  will  by  and  by 
modify  their  character.  The  population  of  Malta  in  1836  amounted  to 
106,614.  being  1122  24-95ths  to  the  square  mile  ;  that  of  Gozo  to  16,534, 
being  612  10-27ths  to  the  square  mile.  The  commerce  of  these  islands  is 
considerable,  but  we  have  no  late  statistics.  The  total  value  of  imports  in 
the  above  year  amounted  to  i^68o,53l,  and  of  exports,  .£467,942.  The 
shippin^r  inwards,  1,963  vessels,  with  a  burden  of  199,500  tons;  outwards, 
2,083  vessels,  burden,  216,267  tons. 

The  capital  of  the  islands  is  Civita  Valetta,  on  the  north-east  coast, 
built  upon  a  tongue  of  land  extending  into  a  bay,  so  as  to  form  a  splendid 
harbor  on  each  side,  where  also  the  projecting  points  are  occupied  by  towns 
and  forts;  the  city  itself  and  the  suburbs  being  surrounded  by  impregnable 
fortifications,  parts  of  which  are  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The  streets  of 
Valetta  are  narrow  and  steep  ;  but  it  contains  some  splendid  buildings, 
which  still  attest  the  magnificence  and  the  devotion  of  its  former  masters, 
the  Knights  of  St.  John,  to  whom  the  island  was  gihed  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  af\er  they  had  lost  Rhodes,  and  was  possessed  by  them  till  1798, 
when  they  were  dispossessed  by  the  French.  Valetta  surrendered  to  the 
British  in  1800,  afler  a  two  years'  blockade,  and  was  confirmed  to  Britain 
by  the  peace  of  1815.  The  Civita  Vecchia,  or  old  town,  is  situated  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  is  called  by  the  natives  Medina  (i.  e.  the 
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titf ;)  it  is  an  q>iscopal  see,  and  contains  a  large  cathedral,  besides  several 
cdier  charches.  It  stands  on  such  high  ground,  that  in  a  clear  day  the  whole 
■hndy  and  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Africa,  may  be  seen,  both  at  the  distance 
of  about  sixty  miles.  The  catacombs  are  very  extensive,  and  of  great 
•debrity.  The  island -contains  beside,  twenty-two  casals  or  villages.  Near 
ttfi  western  part  of  the  north  coast  is  the  Calle  de  San  Paulo,  or  haven 
iriiwe  St  Paul  is  said  to  have  landed  af\er  his  shipwreck ;  though  some 
orities  consider  the  island  of  Meleda  on  the  Dalmatian  coast,  to  be  that  on 
vhieh  the  Apostle  was  cast.  Gozo  contains  six  casals  or  villages,  two 
OMtleSy  and  a  fortress  on  a  rock  of  300  yards  in  diameter,  in  the  interior  of 
the  uland. 


THE  EMPIRE  OF   TURKEY. 

(ottoman  empire.) 

The  Ottoman  Empire,  partly  in  South-Eastem  Europe  and  partly  in 
Wealern  Asia,  comprises  some  of  the  most  celebrated,  best  situated,  and 
aatorally  finest  provinces  of  the  continents  to  which  they  belong.  The 
BmitB  of  the  empire  are  not  easily  defined ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  usually  repr&- 
MDted  88  including  several  extensive  countries,  that  are  either  substantially 
cr  Tirtaally  independent  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Servia,  in  European 
Turkey,  are  governed  by  their  own  princes  or  hospadars,  and  connected 
with  the  Porte  only  by  the  slenderest  ties ;  though,  as  some  of  their  for- 
are  garrisoned  by  Ottoman  troops,  and  as  they  continue  to  pay  trib- 
to  the  Forte,  they  may  still,  perhaps,  be  properly  included  within  the 
range  of  the  Turkish  dominions.  Egypt,  however,  and  the  other 
African  territories,  that  formerly  belonged  to  Turkey,  may  now  be  consid- 
completely  dismembered ;  and,  but  for  the  interference  of  England 
the  other  European  powers,  Syria  and  Palestine  would  have  been  an- 
to  the  dominions  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  Though  the  whole  empire 
k  under  the  same  forms  of  government,  and  no  distinction  made  between 
tte  Asiatic  and  European  provinces,  we  must,  in  conformity  with  the  geo- 
gp^ihical  arrangements  heretofore  adopted,  confine  our  remarks  in  the 
pmcnt  instance  to  the  European  section  alone. 

European  Turkey,  in  its  present  restricted  limits,  exclusive  of  Greece 
md  the  adjacent  islands,  lies  between  39^  and  48^  15'  north  latitude,  and 
between  16^  aAd  30^  east  longitude.  It  extends,  from  east  to  west,  in  its 
neatest  length,  about  700  miles,  and  from  north  to  south,  in  its  greatest 
Creidth,  about  650  miles,  including  an  area  of  about  183,140  square  miles. 
The  military  frontiers  of  Austria  form  its  northern  outline ;  on  the  east  it 
m  boanded  by  the  Pruth,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Bosphorus,  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
moray  and  the  Dardanelles ;  on  the  south,  by  the  Archipelago  and  the  nor- 
Umtu  border  of  Greece ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  Ionian  Sea,  the  Straits  of 
Olrtnto,  the  Adriadic,  and  the  Austrian  provinces  of  Dalmatia  and  Croatia. 

Turkey  is  traversed  by  several  lof\y  mountain  ranges,  which  form  and 
enclose  high  valleys  and  table-lands,  leaving  only,  in  some  places,  a  narrow 
border  of  lowland  along  the  sea-coasts.  Such  is  its  general  character  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  the  frontier  of  Greece ;  but  to  the  north  of  that 
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name  derived  from  the  "  Bab-Humayon/'  the  principal  port  or  gate  of  the 
outer  wall  of  the  palace,  from  which  the  imperial  edicts  are  issued. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  empire  is  divided  into  provinces,  called 
**  eyalets,*'  the  larger  of  which  are  governed  by  "  Pashas*  of  three  tails/' 
with  the  official  title  of  *'  vizier ;"  and  the  smaller  by  "  Pashas  of  two 
tails,"  with  the  title  of  **  mirimiran/'  The  eyalets  are  subdivided  into 
**  livas  or  sandjaks,"  each  of  which  is  under  a  "  Pasha  of  one  tail,"  with 
the  title  of  '*  mira-liva  or  sandjak-bey  ;"  and  the  cities  and  towns  are  gov- 
erned by  *'  Mutselims."  The  Pasha  is  invested  with  full  powers  of  abso- 
lute government  within  his  province ;  and  has  even  the  power  to  make  war 
or  conclude  peace  on  his  own  account.  The  provinces  have  hitherto  beoD 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder  ;  the  successful  Pasha,  of  course,  making  it  his 
business  to  reimburse  his  outlay  by  every  species  of  extortion,  and  the  exercise 
of  his  power  in  the  most  tyrannical  and  reckless  manner.  Nor  is  this  system 
of  venality  confined  to  the  sale  of  provinces ;  corruption  pervades  every 
department  of  the  state,  civil,  legal,  and  ecclesiastical ;  and  under  its  influ- 
ence the  provinces  have  become  little  better  than  deserts,  and  the  empire 
has  been  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  The  late  Padeshah  Mahmond, 
however,  made  many  vigorous  efforts  to  reform  abuses,  and  his  successor, 
Abd-ul-Mesjid  has  issued  a  "  hatti-scheriff,"  or  edict,  dated  3d  November, 
1839,  promising  to  endeavor,  by  new  institutions,  to  secure  for  the  pn^ 
vinces  the  benefits  of  a  good  administration  ;  but  so  interwoven  with  every 
department  are  the  corruptions  complained  of,  that  it  becomes  a  radical  im- 
possibility to  apply  the  remedy. 

The  revenues  arise  from  various  imposts ;  but  as  no  accounts  are  pub- 
lished, we  have  no  means  of  stating  correctly  the  amount  which  reaches 
the  imperial  treasury.  All  the  population,  except  the  followers  of  the 
Prophet,  are  subject  to  a  **  haradz,"  or  poll-tax,  and  each  community  or 
township  is  separately  taxed  for  the  property  they  hold.  These  revenues 
are  farmed  out  to  Pashas,  who  pay  a  stipulated  sum  to  the  emperor.  Indi- 
rect taxes  have  also  been  introduced,  similar  in  character  to  our  customs, 
and  certain  duties  are  levied  on  the  export  and  import,  transit  and  sale  of 
merchandize.  It  is  asserted  that,  of  late  years,  the  general  revenues  have 
been  in  so  flourishing  a  condition,  as  to  have  actually  lefl  a  surplus  over 
the  expenditures. 

The  military  power  of  Turkey,  since  the  suppression  of  the  Janissaries 
and  Spahis,  who  were  formerly  the  terror  of  Christian  nations,  has  sadly  de- 
clined. The  cavalry,  however,  still  maintains  its  ancient  reputation  for 
bravery  and  address,  but  its  organizatirm  is  greatly  altered  and  now  based  on 
the  French  model.  The  horses  are  strong  and  active,  and  though  not  large, 
have  more  bone  than  those  of  Arabia,  and  are  admirably  calculated  for  light 
troops.  The  riders  are  armed  with  swords  and  lances,  and  are  generally 
finer  men  than  tha  infantry.  The  artillery  are,  however,  the  best  soldiers 
in  the  army,  and  work  their  guns  with  great  dexterity.  No  European 
soldiers  are  better  trained,  equipped,  fed  or  paid,  and  we  may  add,  better 
treated.  The  force  of  the  army,  exclusive  of  reserves,  is  estimated  at 
94,000  infantry  and  artillery,  with  25.000  regular  and  100,000  irregular 
cavalry.  The  naval  force  of  the  empire  is  stated  at  62  vessels  carrying 
2,630  guns,  in  commission  ;  4  vessels  and  24  guns  building  or  in  ordinary, 
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Pasha,"  or  Bashaw,  is  not  an  official  title,  but  merely  a  personal  honor,  like  knight' 
hood  in  Europe.  There  are  three  ranks  of  Pashas,  designated  by  the  number  of  taik 
they  are  allowed  to  bear  on  their  standanU. 
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md  9  steamers  or  75  vessels  in  all,  carrying  2,660  guns,  and  manned  by 
96p820  men.  One  half  of  this  number,  however,  consists  of  corvettes  and 
mtll  vessels.  The  fleet  is  manned  by  landsmen  trained  in  the  harbors,  and 
11  eommanded  by  officers  equally  ignorant  of  seamanship  and  of  naval  tactics. 

The  Turks  are  not  a  manufacturing  people,  but  their  fertile  territory  and 
genial  climate  enable  them  to  supply  many  of  the  materials  for  foreign 
manufacture  There  are  nevertheless  several  places  distinguished  for  the 
production  of  excellent  manufactured  articles.  The  carpets  of  Anatolia  are 
of  liie  most  durable  and  elegant  descriptions,  and  their  finer  fabrics  of  silk 
and  cotton  have  never  been  excelled  in  quality,  beauty  or  durability.  Silk 
iCaffii  are  made  at  Constantinople  and  Saloniki ;  the  braziers  and  iron  smiths 
of  Shamla  have  carried  their  art  to  great  perfection  ;  good  steel  is  made  at 
Scutari,  Karatovi,  &c. ;  and  fire-arms  at  Semendria,  Grabora  and  other 
places. 

The  grand  commercial  principle  of  Turkey  is  free  trade  ;  monopolies  are 
prohibitNl,  and  commerce  only  limited  and  restricted  by  the  extent  of 
sopplj  and  demand.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are — horses,  beeves, 
andf  awine,  hides,  wool,  wine,  tobacco,  cotton,  currants,  fruits,  olive  oil, 
waZ|  honey,  opium,  silk,  carpets,  morocco,  leatl^er,  metals,  drugs,  6lc,  ; 
ud  the  chief  articles  of  import  are — corn  and  every  sort  of  manufactures 
uH  West  India  produce.  The  British  enjoy  a  large  amount  of  the  Turkish 
trade,  and  are  perhaps  more  favored  by  the  government  than  any  other 
liitkMi.     The  principal  ports  are  Constantinople,  Adrianople,  Saloniki,  &c. 

The  means  of  internal  communication  in  Turkey  are  very  inferior,  and 
few  of.the  roads  admit  of  carriage  travel.  In  European  Turkey  the  common 
beas^of  burden  are  horses  and  asses,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers 
dMTfi  is  an  abundance  of  hostelries  called  '^  ban  or  khan,"  in  which  every 
eomfoxt  is  found.  The  inland  trade  is  of  course  very  restricted,  and  the 
eooaomption  of  foreign  goods  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  sea-board 
cities  and  the  Danubian  provinces. 

Turkey  is  usually  divided  by  geographers  into  nine  provinces  or  regions, 
■anely,  Roumelia,  including  ancient  Macedonia  and  Thrace  ;  Thessaly  ; 
Albania ;  Herzegowina ;  Bosnia  and  Turkish  Croatia ;  Servia ;  Bulgaria  ; 
Wallachia,  and  Moldavia.  But  for  administrative  purposes  the  country 
ranaining  under  the  direct  dominion  of  the  Padishah  is  divided  into  four 
ejaletBy  which  are  again  subdivided  into  livas  or  sandjaks.  The  eyalets 
are:  I.  That  of  Roum-ili,  comprising  Thessaly,  Albania  and  the  western 
put  of  Roumelia,  divided  into  16  livas ;  2.  That  of  Bosnia,  comprising 
Boania,  Croatia  and  Herzegowina,  divided  into  five  livas ;  3.  That  of 
SlLiaTRiA,  comprising  Bulgaria  and  the  eastern  part  of  Roumelia,  divided 
iMo  five  livas ;  and  4.  That  of  the  Jezayrs  or  Islands,  comprising  the  coast 
of  Thrace,  and  the  Turkish  islands  of  the  Archipelago  with  Cyprus.  The 
tribotary  provinces,  now  governed  by  their  own  princes,  will  be  considered 
hereafter. 

Constantinople,  (called  by  the  Turks  Stamboul  or  Istamboul,)  the  capital 
of  the  Ottoman  I'^mpire,  is  situated  on  a  hilly  promontory  at  the  southern  en- 
trance of  the  Bosphorus,  in  latitude  41^  1'  N.,  and  longitude  2d^  55^  E.  The 
city,  built  on  seven  hills,  and  their  intervening  valleys,  forms  an  irregular 
triangular  shaped  area,  pointing  to  the  east,  having  its  southern  side  washed 
by  the  sea  of  Marmora,  and  its  north  by  the  waters  of  the  Golden  Horn, 
which,  extending  five  miles  inland  from  the  Bosphorus,  forms  one  of  the 
finest  harbors  in  the  world.     The  west  side  is  formed  by  a  triple  wall. 
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which  stretches  across  from  the  harbor  to  the  sea.     The  total  circuit  of  the 
city  is  between  1 1  and  12  miles.     Within  this  enclosure  the  city  forms  a 
confused  mass  of  narrow,  winding,  steep,  and  dirty  streets,  crowded  with 
numerous  mosques,  which  give  to  the  city,  viewed  from  a  distance,  u 
appearance  of  magnificence,  which  a  nearer  inspection  dispels.     The  Serai, 
or  imperial  palace,  commonly  termed  the  Seraglio,  occupies  the  point  of  the 
promontory,  and  consists  of  a  group  of  buildings  of  various  forms  and  dimen- 
sions, in  the  midst  of  numerous  courts  and  gardens,  the  whole  being  sor* 
rounded  by  a  high  wall.     The  principal  buildings  in  the  city,  however,  are  the 
Mosques,  of  which  there  are  twenty  dignified  with  the  title  of  imperial.    The 
first  of  these  is  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Wisdom,  (Ayia  Sophia,)  founded  by 
Constantine,  and  rebuilt  in  its  present  form  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  in  the 
sixth  century.     Externally  it  is  a  large  square  building,  crowned  with  cupolas, 
but  inside  it  exhibits  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross.     In  front  is  an  ancient 
belfry,  and  its  Moslem  masters  have  added  a  beautiful  minaret  at  each  of 
its  four  corners.     This  mosque  closely  adjoins  the  Serai.     Nearer  the  soath 
end  of  the  same  hill  is  the  Ahmedya,  which  is  the  State  Church,  or  Catbe* 
dral  of  Constantinople,  and  is  the  one  attended  by  the  Padishah  and  his 
court.     All  the  rest  of  the  mosques  are  built  after  the  model  of  that  of 
Ayia  Sophia.     The  general  plan  of  all  is  the  same ;  they  contain,  within 
their  outward  enclosure,  a  fore  court,  and  a  garden,  or  place  of  graves, 
forming  a  back  court,  and  between  the  two  is  the  sanctuary  itself.    The 
whole  number  of  these  buildings  is  said  to  be  400,  and  all  are  remarkable 
for  their  elegance,  and  the   richness  of  their  libraries  and   decorations. 
The  bazaars  of  the  city  are  also  one  of  its  distinguishing  characteristics, 
and  the  fountains,  baths,  and  bans,  or  hotels,  are  generally  magnificent, 
and  much  admired  by  strangers.     Water  is  supplied  to  the  city  abundantly 
by  aqueducts,  partly  above  and  partly  under  ground,  from  seven  reservoirs, 
near  Belgrade,  a  village  15  miles  north  of  the  city.     Water  is,  to  the  ori- 
entals, the  symbol  of  the  principle  of  life ;  and  the  words  of  the  Koran, 
**  By  water  everything  lives,"  is  almost  universally  inscribed  on  the  great 
fountains,  some  of  which  form  the  finest  ornaments  of  the  city. 

Outside  the  walls,  and  beyond  the  harbor  and  the  Bosphorus,  are  several 
towns  and  villages,  which  may  be  called  the  suburbs.  Galata,  Pera,  and 
Scutari,  are  the  most  considerable.  Galata  is  the  principal  seat  of  trade, 
the  usual  landing  place  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  contains  the  imperial 
custom-house.  Pera  is  Vhe  head  quarters  of  diplomacy,  and  the  residence  of 
foreign  ambassadors  and  consuls.  It  is  devoid  of  oriental  character,  and 
has  the  appearance  of  a  second  rate  Italian  town.  Scutari,  like  Rome  and 
Constantinople,  stands  on  seven  low  hills,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bosphorus. 
Its  ancient  Greek  name  was  Chrusopolis  (gold-town,)  probably  from  its 
being  the  place  where  the  Persian  tribute  was  collected.  Its  proper  name 
is  **  Uskudar,'*  a  Persian  word,  meaning  a  courier.  Scutari  is,  and  has 
been  from  the  remotest  period,  the  post  station  of  Asiatic  couriers,  the  great 
rendezvous  of  caravans,  and  the  place  where  travellers  to  and  from  the  east 
commence  and  terminate  their  journies.  In  the  front  of  the  town  is  the 
Kiskoulasi,  or  Maiden's  Tower,  built  on  an  insolated  rock  in  the  Bosphorus. 
Constantinople  and  its  suburbs  are  peopled  by  a  motley  group  of  Turks, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews,  Franks,  and  natives  of  the  East,  to  each  of  which 
a  separate  district  or  quarter  is  allowed.  The  Turks  generally  occupy 
Stamboul,  but  within  its  walls  are  also  the  quarters  of  the  Greeks,  Armenians, 
and  Jews.  The  Armenians  form  the  busiest,  the  most  valuable,  and  most 
respectable  part  of  the  population.     They  are  the  merchants,  bankers,  phy- 
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neians,  and  general  mechanics  and  men  of  business  of  the  cities.  The 
Tnrkfl  highly  esteem  them,  and  prefer  them  to  every  other  nation  for  the 
manmgement  of  their  commercial  and  financial  transactions.     The  Greeks 

eerally  reside  in  a  district  called  Fanar :  they  are  the  rogues  and  vaga- 
ds  of  the  city.  The  Jews  are  found  in  the  suburbs  of  Baleta  and  Haskoi, 
and  are  scattered  in  several  Christian  districts.  They  do  not  here,  as  in 
most  other  countries,  confine  themselves  to  mercantile  pursuits,  but  are 
much  devoted  to  mechanical  business  in  all  its  departments.  The  Franks 
fbnn  a  motley  assemblage,  and  hail  from  every  country  of  Europe  and 
America.  All  foreigners,  indeed,  from  the  west  of  Turkey,  are  known  as 
Franks.-  They  number  about  20,000.  Pera,  their  quarter,  is  a  perfect  hot- 
bod  of  intrigue  and  villainy,  and  neither  London  nor  Paris  are  said  to 
produce  such  a  precious  lot  of  scoundrels  and  daring  ruffians.  They  seem 
to  be  the  o&coarings  of  the  capitals  of  Europe,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
Turks  despise  the  nations  of  which  they  are  specimens.  Of  the  total  amount 
of  the  population  the  most  conflicting  estimates  have  been  formed,  varying 
firom  about  250,000  to  upwards  of  a  million.  Mr.  Reid  stated  the  popula- 
tion in  1838,  on  good  information,  at  846,000,  of  which,  in  round  numbers, 
fiOO,000  were  Turks ;  200,000  Armenians ;  100,000  Jews ;  28,000  Greeks ; 
and  20,000  Franks  and  other  strangers.  The  dogs  of  Constantinople, 
iriiich  are  not  private  property,  but  are  fed  by  the  public,  constitute  the  only 
■eaTengers,  and  exist  in  incredible  numbers,  being  protected  by  law.  So 
nomerous  are  they,  and  so  untamed,  that  they  are  becoming  a  nuisance  ;  and 
the  mosques  have  to  be  sedulously  guarded  to  keep  them  from  joining  in 
the  devotions  of  the  faithful. 

The  receptacles  for  the  dead  are  not  the  least  interesting  or  important 
objects  in  Constantinople ;  they  are  far  more  picturesque  and  commodious 
than  those  of  the  living,  and  occupy  hardly  less  extent  of  ground.  The 
people  of  every  creed  have  separate  cemeteries.  Those  of  the  Moslems  are 
distinguished  by  the  dark  cypresses  with  which  they  are  planted,  and  by 
their  turbaned  stones  of  white  marble.  A  cypress  is  always  planted  over 
eaeh  Mussulman's  grave ;  and  as  no  grave  is  opened  a  second  time,  their 
burial  grounds  have  become  vast  forests,  extending  for  miles  around  the 
eity  and  its  suburbs.  Multitudes  of  turtle  doves  frequent  these  gloomy 
abodes,  and  hold  a  divided  sway  with  bats  and  owls.  Burying  within  the 
citj  is  strictly  prohibited. 

Constantinople  was  founded  by  a  Greek  colony  about  658  B.  C,  and 
bore  for  nearly  a  thousand  years  the  name  of  Byzantium  (Buzantion,)  a 
name  derived  from  Buzas,  or  Byzas,  the  leader  of  the  colony.  Byzantium, 
howerer,  in  its  greatest  extent,  occupies  only  the  two  most  easterly  of  the 
seren  hills.  In  the  year  328  A.  D.,  Constantine  the  Great  founded  at  By- 
lantiam  a  new  city,  which  was  destined  to  rival  ancient  Rome,  and  called 
it  Nova  Roma ;  but  his  own  name  ultimately  prevailed  as  its  designation. 
For  eleven  centuries  it  remained  the  capital  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  till  it  was  taken  by  storm  in  1553  by  the  Turks,  under 
Mahommed  II.,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  his  empire,  and  there  his  succes- 
sors have  fixed  their  almost  uninterrupted  abode. 

Adrianople,  (the  Ederneh  of  the  Turks,)  the  first  Ottoman  capital  in 
Europe,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tnndja,  at  its  confluence  with  the 
Maritza.  It  has  now  the  appearance  of  desolation  ;  the  streets  are  covered 
with  grass,  and  the  houses  apparently  deserted.  Adrianople  was  built  by 
the  Emperor  Adrian.  Its  population  is  vaguely  estimated  at  100,000.  It 
has  few  objects  worthy  of  attention  except  the  mosque  of  Selim  II.,  which  is 
Vol.  II.  26 
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regarded  as  the  most  magnificent  temple  of  Islam  in  the  world,  and  the 
Bazaar  of  Ali  Pasha,  which  presents  a  more  distingoished  appearance  than 
any  of  the  bazaars  of  Constantinople. 

Saloniki  (ancient  Thessalonica,)  the  most  commercial  city  in  European 
Turkey  after  Constantinople,  is  situated  at  the  head  or  northern  extremity  of 
the  fine  bay  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  Population,  90,000.  There  are  a 
number  of  other  important  towns  in  Turkey,  but  our  space  is  loo  limited 
for  us  to  describe  them.  Philippoli  is  a  large  manufacturing  town,  and 
Sblimno  is  celebrated  for  its  fair,  which  is  attended  by  merchants  from 
eyery  part  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Gallipoli,  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the 
Dardanelles,  on  the  west  side  of  the  straits,  is  a  large  town,  the  caipital  of 
the  eyalet  of  Jezayrs,  with  17,000  inhabitants  and  a  great  trade.  It  is  also 
noted  for  excellent  leather.  Karatova  is  noted  for  an  argentiferous  copper 
mine,  and  Nova  Berda  for  the  silver  mines  in  its  vicinity.  Larissa,  od 
the  south  branch  of  the  Salambria,  is  a  large  town,  noted  for  its  roanoftc- 
tures,  and  as  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  Thessaly.  Due  north  of  Larissa, 
about  30  miles  distant,  is  the  celebrated  Mount  Olympus,  a  giant  mass, 
which  rises  in  two  peaks  named  St.  Stephano  and  St.  Elias,  to  the  height 
of  9,754  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  ridges  forming  its  southern 
base  are  separated  from  the  ridges  of  CEta  by  the  vale  of  Temp^,  a  deep 
gorge,  through  which  the  Salambria  has  forced  its  way  to  the  sea.  Sopbu 
(the  Traditza  of  the  Bulgarians,]r  is  a  large  town  situated  in  the  midst  of 
high  mountains,  between  Isker  and  Nissava,  on  the  high  road  to  Servia, 
with  celebrated  baths  and  46,000  inhabitants. 


THE    PRINCIPALITY    OF    SERVIA. 

Servia  was  formerly  a  province  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  but  is  now  a 
sovereign  principality,  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  Padishah,  and 
paying  a  tribute.  It  has  an  area  of  about  12,000  square  miles,  and  380,000 
inhabitants. 

Servia  is  an  inclined  plain,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  lofty  mountains. 
In  the  highest  and  most  northerly  plateau  are  many  miles  of  level  ground; 
but  the  rest  of  the  country  is  furrowed  by  ridges  of  hills,  which  diminish  io 
height  towards  the  north.  The  only  town  of  any  importance  is  Belgrade, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Save  and  the  Danube,  and  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  latter  river.  It  is  a  large  but  decayed  town,  presenting  a  most  pictu- 
resque appearance  from  the  number  of  its  domes  and  minarets  peering  from 
among  the  dark  cypresses  with  which  they  are  surrounded.  The  town  is 
enclosed  with  half  ruined  w<'ills,  gates  and  towers,  and  has  a  citadel  built  on 
a  bold  promontory,  once  considered  the  bulwark  of  Turkey  on  this  side,  but 
now  completely  neglected  and  falling  to  decay.  It  has  a  Turkish  garrison, 
and  Pasha  dependant  on  the  Vizier  of  Silistria.  The  seat  of  the  Servian 
government  is  sometimes  at  Belgrade,  and  sometimes  at  Kraoojevacz,  73 
miles  to  the  south-east.  Srmendria,  the  former  capital  of  Servia,  has 
fallen  completely  to  ruin.  There  are  several  other  small  towns,  chiefly 
occupied  as  garrisons  to  defend  the  frontier. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  Czerny-Georges,  a  Servian  in 
the  service  of  Austria,  formed  the  design  of  freeing  his  country  from  the 
Turkish  yoke,  and  raised  an  insurrection  which  continued  for  aeveri. 
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JMTS,  when  this  leader  was  captured  and  beheaded.  After  his  death,  the 
war  continued ;  and  at  length  the  Turks,  finding  themselves  able  no  longer 
to  oppose  the  patriots,  agreed  to  resign  the  province  to  a  native  governor, 
who  should  have  the  management  of  its  internal  policy,  while  the  Padishah 
■hoald  still  control  its  external  relations.  The  country,  since  that  period, 
Ims  improved  with  silent  but  astonishing  rapidity,  and  has  already  made 
immense  progress  in  instruction,  administration,  order,  and  industrious 
aetiTity. 


THE    PRINCIPALITY    OF    WALLACHIA. 

Wallachia  extends  along  the  north  side  of  the  Danube,  and  back  to  the 
0|fpathian  mountains.  Its  greatest  length  is  275  miles,  and  its  greatest 
bindth  130,  with  an  area  of  about  30,000  square  miles,  and  a  population 
tt960fl00  souls. 

^*Thi8  principality,  until  lately,  was  ruled  by  a  governor,  with  the  title  of 
I^JModar,  chosen  from  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople,  and  vested  with 
Apgu  aathority ;  the  choice,  however,  was  determined  by  purchase.  By 
die  treaty  of  Bukharest,  in  1812,  the  Russian  Czar  acquired  the  right  of 
tattrfering  in  matters  connected  with  the  religion  of  the  people,  and  in 
ieeee  of  outrage  committed  by  Turkish  officers  against  the  Christians  ; 
ead  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  in  1829,  this  power  of  interference  was 
io  greatly  extended,  that  the  principality  is  now  completely  under  the  con- 
tRsT of  the  Czar,  and  little  else  than  a  Russian  province.  To  the  Padishah 
ttej  paT  a  small  annual  tribute,  and  he  still  appoints  the  Hospodar  for  life, 
,  list  of  nominees  presented  by  the  Boyars  or  nobles,  and  prepared,  of 
,  at  the  dictation  of  Russia.  The  government,  however,  is  of  the 
possible  kind ;  every  department  is  in  miserable  disorder ;  the  people 
divided  into  two  classes — tyrants  and  slaves ;  and  the  country  is  ill 
^|ritiTated,  and  thinly  inhabited  by  a  wretched  population. 
W'flOKHAEEST,  the  Capital,  is  a  large  town,  with  80,000  inhabitants,  situ- 

tll  OD  tlie  navigable  river  Dombroviecza,  in  an  extensive  marshy  plain, 
'has  few  or  no  manufactures,  but  a  considerable  trade.     The   other 
jmUMrkable  places  are :  Tergovist,  formerly  the  capital,  but  now  almost  in 
with  a  population  reduced  from  30,000  to  5,000  inhabitants;  Iolas, 
all  commercial  town  above  the  confluence  of  the  Alouta  with  the 
be ;  Ployebti,  a  large  town  with  a  well-frequented  fair ;  and  several 
as  Brailow,  Krajova,  Giurgewo,  Waleni.  Kimpuria,  Rimnik,  &c. ; 
last  three  noted  for  their  neighboring  salt  mines. 
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*  Moldavia  adjoins  Wallachia,  on  the  north-east,  being  separated  from  it 
If  tbe  river  Sereth,  and  its  affluent,  the  Milkov;  and  is  bounded  on  the 
Mfftb-east  by  the  Proth,  which  divides  it  from  Bessarabia,  and  on  the 
jviet  by  TransyW^ijjj^d  the  Buckowine.  Its  extreme  length  is  220 
■Ues,  and  its  ei^^^^^fii  110,  with  an  area  of  16,000  square  miles. 
The  eount*  ae  the  same  revolutions  as  Wallachia,  is  gov- 

in  F  ^    ,  and  is  in  an  equally  wretched  state.     {Su 
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Iasst,  the  capital,  is  a  large  town  with  40,000  inhabilants,  situated  on  a 
height  near  the  river  Bachliu.  Galacz,  or  Galatz,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Pruth  and  Sereth  with  the  Danube,  may  be  considered  as  the  port  of 
both  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  It  is  a  large  wooden-built  town,  and  coo- 
tains  about  20,000  inhabitants.  It  carries  on  an  extensive  trade,  chiefly  in 
the  raw  produce  of  the  principalities.  Vessels  of  300  tons  come  up  to  the 
quays. 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  HELLAS,  OR  GREECE. 

Formerly  the  seat  of  civilization,  learning,  and  song,  Greece  is  io 
many  respects  one  of  the  most  celebrated  countries  of  the  world.  Its 
ancient  grandeur,  however,  and  its  military  renown,  its  sages  and  heroes, 
its  literature,  arts  and  sciences,  the  accounts  of  which  form  the  most 
splendid  pages  in  the  history  of  mankind;  and  its  proficiency  in  everj 
pursuit  that  dignifies  the  human  faculties,  which  has  excited  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  every  succeding  age  and  country,  have  long  been  engulfed 
in  that  torrent  of  barbarism  which  inundated  Eastern  Europe  in  the  middle 
centuries,  and  obliterated  the  very  landmarks  of  its  ancestral  greatness.  No 
part  of  the  globe,  indeed,  affords  such  a  melancholy  contrast  between  its 
ancient  and  modern  condition,  as  Greece.  Long  swayed  by  the  Moslem, 
and  its  inhabitants  reduced  to  the  worst  forms  of  slavery,  its  spirit  and 
enterprize  suppressed,  its  literature  gone,  and  its  sages  almost  forgotten  io 
the  heart  of  their  own  country,  ignorance  and  superstition  have  necessarily 
been  the  portion  of  the  descendants  of  those  who  fell  at  Thermopylae,  and 
who  in  a  thousand  battles  subdued  the  then  known  world,  and  planted  colo- 
nies and  spread  civilization  in  the  farthest  off  lands.  Yet  this  Greece,  so 
fallen  and  profaned  by  Infidel  hordes,  is  not  yet  dead :  the  same  fire  which 
sped  ill  the  veins  of  its  ancient  heroes,  the  same  intelligence,  the  same 
noble  daring  and  manly  devotion  to  liberty  have  but  slept,  and  the  day  has 
come  when  its  long  sleep  is  over,  and  its  people  have  again  aroused  them- 
selves from  their  apathy,  and  already  the  barbarian  incubus  has  been  dispelled 
as  a  weight  from  the  bosom  of  a  dreamer  on  the  return  of  consciousness 
and  volition.  The  Turk  has  retired  from  the  land  of  Ulysses,  and  once 
more  history  proclaims  the  restoration  of  Greece  to  her  position  as  a  nation. 

The  present  limits  of  Greece,  however,  can  bear  no  comparison  to  its 
ancient  empire.  Formerly  Greece  was  everywhere,  and  the  whole  world 
its  tributary.  Greece  of  the  present  day  is  but  a  small  province  of  its  once 
mighty  dominion ;  and  as  yet  the  Ottoman  lords  it  over  the  fairest  portions 
of  the  empire  of  Alexander. 

Independent  Greece  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Turkish  provinces  of 
Albania  and  Thessaly,  on  the  west  by  the  Ionian  Sea,  on  the  south  by  the 
Mediterranean,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Archipelago.  It  lies  between  1^6^ 
15'  and  :}9^  10'  north  latitude,  and  between  the  meridians  of  20^  40^  and 
26^  30'  east  longitude,  and  comprises  three  distinct  portions,  viz  :  Hellas, 
or  Greece  Proper,  the  Morea,*  and  the  Greek  Islands  of  the  Archipelaga 
The  superficies  of  these  several  portions  is  estimated  at  20,000  square 
miles. 


*  So  G  tiled  from  iu  fancied  rMemblanc  in  form  to  the  leaf  of  the  moru,  or  mulberry-trM. 
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Hellas,  or  Greece  Proper,  is  a  long  tract  of  hilly  country,  extending 
«bout  185  miles  from  east  to  west,  with  a  breadth  no  where  exceeding  50 
miles,  between  Thessaly  and  Albania,  and  the  gulfs  of  Lepanto  and  Egma. 

The  MoREA,  the  ancient  Peloponnesus,  is  a  large  peninsula,  137  miles  in 
length  by  135  in  its  greatest  breadth,  but  of  very  irregular  form,  and  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  of  Hellas  by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

The  Islands  lie  chiefly  in  the  Archipelago,  and  before  the  restoration 
formed  the  Turkish  Eyalet  of  Jezayrs.  The  largest,  and  those  inhabited, 
are  Hydra,  Spezzia,  Poros,  Egina,  Augistra,  Salamis,  Scopelos,  Helidromia, 
Sciatbos,  Scyros,  Syr  a,  Tinos,  Miconos,  Cea,  Therraia,  Naxos,  Paros  and 
Antiparos,  Siphnos,  Seriphos,  Cimolos,  Milo,  Polycandros,  Sicinos,  los, 
Amorgos,  Santorin,  Anaphe,  Astypaloea,  and  Euboea  or  Negropont. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  continental  portion  of  Greece  is  characterized 
by  1  Tery  singular  distribution  of  its  mountains,  which  are  so  disposed  as  to 
enclose  large  basins  or  circular  hollows.  The  country  is  thus  marked  out 
into  distinct  districts,  well  adapted  to  become  small  communities,  such  as 
we  find  the  states  of  ancient  Greece  to  have  been.  Some  of  these  basins 
terminate  at  the  coast,  and  seem  to  have  been  formed  by  the  retiring  of 
the  sea,  as  those  of  Athens,  Argos,  Laconia,  Messenia,  and  Elis.  Others 
are  completely  surrounded  by  their  mountain  ramparts,  except  at  one  point, 
where  the  accumulated  waters  of  the  basins  have  forced  for  themselves  an 
outlet;  such  are  those  of  fioeotia  and  Arcadia.  Central  Hellas  is  a  rugged 
district,  being  occupied  almost  entirely  by  the  branches  and  declivities  of 
mounts  CBta,  Helicon,  and  Parnassus.  Ea.st  and  south  of  this  are  BcBOtia 
and  Attica,  fioeotia  is  entirely  enclosed  by  highlands,  and  is  divided 
centrally  by  a  low  range  of  hills.  The  Lake  of  Topolias,  which  occupies 
the  bottom  of  the  larger  division,  receives  all  the  waters  of  the  district, 
which  it  sends  off  by  subterraneous  passages  to  the  sea,  on  the  north-east. 
The  country  is  very  fertile,  but  subject  to  fogs  and  marshy  exhalations. 
Attica,  to  the  south-east,  is  comparatively  arid  and  barren,  but  is  peculiarly 
distinguished  for  the  beauty  and  serenity  of  its  climate.  In  general.  Western 
Hellas  has  a  physical  character,  different  from  that  of  the  eastern  provinces. 
It  consists  of  long  valleys  opening  to  the  south,  and  rising  towards  the 
monntains  of  the  north. 

The  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  connects  Hellas  with  the  Morea,  lies 
between  the  gulfs  of  Lepanto  and  Egina.  Towards  the  north  it  is  occupied 
bj  high  rocky  hills,  which  indicate  a  strong  military  position ;  but  in  the 
sooth,  where  its  breadth  is  about  four  miles,  the  surface  is  not  more  than 
900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  Morea  consists  of  an  elevated  central  plateau  or  valley,  and  of  five 
separate  maritime  regions,  formed  by  the  exterior  declivities  of  the  moun- 
tarns,  and  divided  by  their  spurs  or  branches.  The  central  valley  of 
Arcadia,  so  famed  in  pastoral  poetry,  is  high  and  cold,  oflen  covered  with 
fogs,  and  subject  to  malaria.  Most  of  its  waters  are  carried  off  by  the 
single  channel  of  the  river  Roufia ;  but  it  has  sometimes  suffered  from 
partial  inundations.  The  coast  regions  are  generally  well  watered  and 
fertile;  partly  broken  by  rugged  hills,  but  usually  level.     They  are  distin- 

Siished  by  the  names  of  Argolis,  which  stretches  in  a  semicircle  round  the 
alf  of  Nauplia ;  Laconia,  around  the  Gulf  of  Lolokythi;  Messenia,  occupy- 
ing the  south-west ;  Elis  on  the  west  coast,  and  Achaia  on  the  north.  The 
two  latter  are  hilly,  with  small  river  valleys,  but  rather  dry. 

The  Cydades,  and  the  other  islands  in  the  Archipelago,  are  almost  all 
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Steep  and  rockj.  Euboea  is  traversed  throuffhout  its  whole  length  by  a 
ridge  of  hills,  and  is  separated  from  the  mainland  of  Eastern  HeUas  by  a 
Yery  long  channel  or  strait,  so  narrow  at  the  middle  as  to  be  spanned  by  a 
bridge. 

The  mountains  which  cover  so  large  a  portion  of  the  country  are  partly 
wooded  and  partly  naked  ;  the  woods  abound  most  on  the  west  side.  The 
low  country,  susceptible  of  tillage,  probably  does  not  amount  to  two-fifUi 
parts  of  the  surface,  and  not  more  than  a  twelflh  part  of  it  is  under  cultiva- 
tion. Its  want  of  enclosures,  the  thinness  of  its  population,  the  ruinooi 
condition  of  its  cottages,  commingled  with  the  crumbling  remains  of  noble 
structures,  give  it  a  deserted,  desolate  and  melancholy  appearance,  and 
towards  the  end  of  summer  the  whole  seems  parched.  Yet  Greece  con- 
tains, in  the  highest  degree,  every  feature  essential  to  the  finest  features  of 
landscape,  and  travellers  of  taste  have  found  a  scarcity  of  phrase  in  which 
to  express  its  majesty.  It  is  a  combination  of  towering  mountains  and 
sheltered  plains,  and  its  rich  and  ever  changing  scenes,  that  makes  Greece 
surpass  every  other  country  in  picturesque  beauty.  "  Under  the  influence 
of  so  many  sublime  objects,  the  human  mind  becomes  gifted  as  by  inspiratioo, 
and  is  by  nature  filled  with  poetical  ideas."  Greece,  consequently ,  became 
the  native  country  of  taste,  science  and  eloquence,  the  chosen  sanctuary  of 
the  muses,  the  model  of  all  that  is  graceful  and  grand  in  sentiment  or  actioo 

The  noost  common  cultivated  products  are  wheat,  barley,  maize  and  rye; 
oats  in  small  quantities ;  rice  in  marshy  spots ;  millet  peas,  beans,  tares, 
sesamum,  anise,  cotton  and  tobacco ;  and  notwithstanding  the  most  wretched 
system  of  agriculture,  the  produce  is  large.  The  olive  is  cultivated  through- 
out Greece,  but  the  vine  is  planted  on  a  very  limited  scale.  The  Corinthian 
grape  or  currant  is  almost  peculiar  to  the  Morea  and  the  Ionian  Islands. 
It  succeeds  best  in  plains  near  the  sea,  with  a  western  exposure,  and  prefers 
a  dry  and  light  soil.  Madder  grows  wild  in  abundance,  and  the  mulberry 
has  become  an  object  of  increasing  importance,  and  the  product  of  silk  is 
considerable.  The  almond,  date,  melons,  oranges  and  other  southern  fruits 
grow  in  the  open  fields,  and  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  subsistence  of 
the  inhabitants.  Culinary  vegetables  are  in  great  variety,  and  the  forests 
produce  the  oak,  the  cork  tree,  pine,  ash,  aloe,  wild  olive,  chestnut,  various 
dye-woods  and  plants,  and  a  vast  variety  of  flowers  and  aromatic  herbs. 

The  wild  animals  are  the  bear,  wolf,  lynx,  boar,  stag,  roebuck,  goat, 
badger,  marten,  fox,  weasel,  jackal,  &c.  Wolves  are  very  numerous,  and 
dogs  of  a  fierce  and  powerful  breed  are  kept  to  guard  the  flocks.  Of  birds 
there  are  very  large  vultures,  v.irious  species  of  falcons  and  owls,  the  cuckoo, 
ducks,  geese,  turkies,  storks,  and  a  vast  abundance  of  game  and  small 
species.  Greece  is  eminently  a  pastoral  country,  and  the  management  of 
sheep  is  better  understood  than  any  other  branch  of  rural  economy.  As  in 
Spain,  the  flocks  migrate,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  from  the  mountains  to 
the  low  valleys  near  the  sea.  Goats  are  also  numerous,  and  are  shorn  along 
with  the  sheep.  Beeves  are  not  very  numerous.  Buffaloes  are  the  common 
beasts  of  burden,  especially  in  the  Morea,  and  when  unfit  for  labor  are 
killed  for  food.  The  horse  is  here  an  inferior  animal,  but  sure-footed ;  nor 
are  asses  and  mules  so  active  and  vigorous  as  in  Spain. 

The  Grecians  still  pay  great  attention  to  their  bees,  and  the  honey  of 
Hymettus  still  maintains  its  ancient  pre-eminence,  and  is  there  produced  in 
abundance.     Silk  worms  also  receive  great  care,  and  silk  is  produced  ia 
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considerable  qaantities.  In  the  low  countries  the  people  are  infested  with 
troublesome  and  noxious  insects,  and  in  warm  weather  they  become  almost 
intolerable.  The  seas,  lakes  and  rivers  abound  with  fish,  and  seals  are 
iband  on  the  coasts. 

The  dominant  race  are  the  "  Hellenes,"  who  claim  to  be  the  descendants  of 
the  ancient  people  who  rendered  this  country  so  famous,  but  they  have  un- 
qnestionably  received  a  large  proportion  of  barbaric  blood,  particularly  by 
intermixture  with  the  Sclavonians.  They  are  a  rude  and  unenlightened 
people,  with  all  the  vices  of  slaves  and  few  redeeming  virtues,  but  they  are 
ingenious,  active,  enterprising  and  restless ;  and  now  that  they  have  received 
•ome  de^ee  of  national  independence  and  civil  liberty,  they  may  be  able  to 
tarn  their  talents  to  account  in  re-acquiring  a  portion  of  that  civilization 
and  learning  they  formerly  diffused  over  western  Europe.  Their  language 
is  the  Romaic,  which  they  acquired  during  their  subjection  to  the  Roman 
Empire  of  Constantinople,  and  from  which  their  Turkish  name,  Roumi,  is 
deriTed.  The  Romaic  bears  a  much  closer  resemblance  to  the  ancient 
Oreek  than  the  Italian  does  to  the  Latin.  The  Hellenes  all  belong  to  the 
Oreek  charch,  but  the  priests  freely  admit  and  thankfully  receive  the  bible. 
This  circamstance  and  the  general  progress  of  education,  will,  no  doubt,  soon 
lie  productive  of  the  happiest  effect  on  the  character  of  the  nation,  which  at 
beat  is  rather  equivocal  at  the  present  day.  The  **  Arnauts"  or  Albanians  are 
fer J  numerous,  and  have  generally  preserved  their  national  manners,  dress  and 
language.  They  chiefly  dwell  in  the  cities  of  Hellas  and  in  some  portions 
only  of  the  Morea.  The  **  Mainotes,"  who  boast  that  they  descend  from  the 
ancient  Spartans,  inhabit  the  mountains  of  the  south.  They  are  a  wild  and 
Inwless  race,  living  under  a  sort  of  patriarchial  feudal  government,  exercised 
by  hereditary  chiefs,  and  seem  to  be  really  the  descendants  of  the  free 
Laconians,  who  were  enfranchised  from  the  dominions  of  Sparta  by  a  decree 
of  the  Roman  Senate.  The  total  amount  of  the  population,  in  1S37,  was 
,000,  and  may  probably  now  count  in  round  numbers  950,000. 


The  government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  but  the  elements  of  its 
political  system  are  in  a  very  disorganized  condition.  The  present  king  is 
c  acion  of  the  house  of  Bavaria.  Greece  formed  a  part  of  the  Turkish 
empire  until  1821,  when  the  people  revolted,  and  after  a  long  and  severe 
iftrnffgle,  succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  the  Europeans  and  the  sympathy  of  the 
whole  world,  in  achieving  their  independence.  The  council  of  the  state  is 
ipoaed  of  three  Vice-Presidents,  17  Councillors  in  ordinary,  and  14 
Councillors.  In  1834  Athens  was  declared  to  be  the  capital.  For 
wlministratiTe  purposes  the  kingdom  is  divided  into  twenty-four  **  noraoi" 
or  governments,  and  seven  sub-governments.  The  defensive  means  of  the 
nation  are  ample,  and  consist  of  12,000  men  of  all  arms,  besides  the 
militia ;  and  they  have  a  navy  which  numbers  S2  small  vessels,  carrying 
190  guns  and  2,400  men.  The  revenue  amounts  to  about  14,500,000 
drachms,  or  about  $2,500,000 ;  but  the  expenditure  in  most  years  exceeds 
sum.     The  public  debt  is  about  $35,000,000. 


Education,  until  lately,  has  been  entirely  neglected;  even  the  priests 
were  illiterate ;  but  under  the  new  regime  a  respectable  system  of  instruc- 
tion has  been  established.  At  Athens  there  is  a  university,  with  30  profes- 
aora ;  a  gymnasium,  with  eight  professors ;  a  high  school ;  a  normal  school 
for  the  education  of  teachers ;  and  three  Lancaster i an  schools.  These 
ail  supported  by  government,  and  the  scholars  are  promoted  from  the 
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lower  to  the  higher  on  certificates  of  competency,  for  which  there  appears 
to  be  great  competition.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  there  are  four 
gymnasia,  and  about  250  or  300  primary  and  Lancasterian  schools,  partly  paid 
from  the  treasury.  The  system  as  yet,  however,  has  not  been  much  ex- 
tended, but  in  no  country  is  education  more  highly-prized ;  and  in  a  short 
time,  it  is  probable,  that  a  thorough  revival  will  bring  out  the  literary  ge- 
nius of  the  people,  and  place  them  in  this  respect  on  a  common  footing,  at 
least,  with  the  inhabitants  of  other  European  countries.  Since  the  4th 
August,  1833,  the  established  religion  of  the  state  has  been  that  of  the 
*'  Orthodox  Oriental  Apostolic  Church,"  of  which  the  king  is  the  head. 
Its  government  is  vested  in  a  "  Holy  Synod,"  which  meets  annually,  and 
consists  of  a  president,  and  five  other  members,  with  two  secretaries. 
There  are  33  bishops  of  the  Greek  Church ;  and  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
at  Naxos,  Tinos,  Syra,  and  Santorini.  The  Greeks  are  very  jealous  of 
their  religion,  and  will  not  admit  of  propagandism. 

Manufactures  on  a  large  scale  do  not  exist.  The  people  in  their  present 
circumstances  do  not  require  them,  and  such  as  do  exist  are  necessarily 
confined  to  the  rude  necessaries  of  life.  Coarse  cloths,  implements  of  hii»> 
bandry,  furniture,  6lc.,  are  made  with  more  or  less  skill.  The  position  of 
Greece,  and  its  outline,  however,  seem  to  point  it  out  as  naturally  adapted 
to  commerce,  but  hitherto  the  disturbed  state  of  affairs  has  prevented  it 
from  assuming  its  proper  position  in  the  world.  The  peopie,  however,  are 
a  sagacious  race,  and  already  have  considerable  trade  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. Their  exports  consist  principally  of  raw  produce,  as  cotton,  corn, 
tobacco,  olive-oil,  timber,  wool,  silk,  honey,  currants,  figs,  hides,  dye-stufi, 
drugs ;  with  some  wine,  cheese,  live  stock,  and  the  coarse  manufactures  of 
the  country.  The  imports  from  Western  Europe  consist  of  manufactured 
goods.  West  Indian  and  American  produce,  and  peltry ;  and  from  Turkey, 
coffee,  flax,  rice,  drugs,  &,c.  There  are  in  the  country  no  roads,  in  a  civi- 
lized  point  of  view ;  and  the  transport  of  travellers  and  merchandize  is 
effected  on  the  backs  of  horses,  asses,  and  mules. 

Athbns,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
cities  of  the  world,  is  situated  about  five  miles  north-east  of  the  Gulf  of 
iEgina,  in  latitude  37^  58'  north,  and  longitude  23^  46'  east  It  has  been 
almost  entirely  rebuilt  since  the  accession  of  the  present  government. 
Much,  however,  of  the  old  town  remains,  and  presents  a  sorry  contrast  with 
the  modern  improvements.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  royal 
palace,  the  mint,  the  hospital,  and  barracks.  The  population,  consisting 
of  a  most  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  all  nationalities,  already  amounts  to 
20,000. 

The  antiquities  of  Athens  are  the  great  attraction.  The  ancient  Acro- 
polis, or  citadel,  is  still  in  good  preservation  ;  and  the  remains  of  ancient 
temples  are  strewn  over  a  large  extent  of  ground,  both  within  and  without 
the  walls. 

Five  miles  below  the  city  is  the  harbor  of  Port  Leone,  (ancient  Pirsus.) 
The  harbor  consists  of  a  land-locked  basin,  with  a  narrow  entrance,  but 
with  very  deep  water  inside,  and  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  great 
number  of  heavy  ships ;  and  a  pier  has  been  erected  for  their  accommoda- 
tion. The  communication  between  Athens  and  Piraeus  is  formed  by  an 
excellent  road,  and  omnibuses  ply  between  them  at  all  hours.  The  plain 
of  Marathon,  so  celebrated  for  the  victory  gained  there  by  the  Athenians 
over  their  Persian  invaders,  B.  C.  490,  lies  about  20  miles  north-east  of  the 
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eapital ;  and  in  the  gulf  westward  of  Athens  is  the  island  of  Salamis,  in 
Che  Btrait,  between  which  and  the  mainland  was  fought  the  great  naval  bat- 
tle between  the  Greeks  and  the  Persians,  B.  C.  480.  But  it  is  invidious  to 
notice  a  few  celebrated  places,  where  the  whole  land  and  water  is  teeming 
with  historic  glory,  and  pregnant  with  great  events,  both  of  ancient  and 
modern  times. 

Napoli  di  Romania,  or  Nauplia  in  the  Morea,  was  the  capital  for  seve- 
ral yeara  before  the  king  removed  to  Athens.  It  is  a  well-built  city, 
atrongly-fortified,  and  possesses  an  excellent  harbor.  Nearly  all  the  trade 
of  the  Morea  centres  here,  and  great  activity  prevails  at  the  port.  Its  for- 
treaa  of  the  Palamedi,  on  a  high  and  steep  rock,  has  been  called  the  Gibral- 
tar of  Greece,  and  is  deemed  impregnable.  Before  the  removal  of  the 
eourt  the  town  contained  about  9,000  inhabitants,  but  this  number  has 
been  greatly  decreased,  and  perhaps  the  present  population  may  be  5,000. 
To  the  west  and  north  of  Nauplia  are  the  ancient  cities  of  Argos,  Tiryns, 
and  Mycens,  but  their  ruins  alone  remain. 

Lbpanto,  the  ancient  Naupactus,  is  a  small  fortified  city,  in  western 
Hdlaa,  with  a  harbor  on  the  north  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  near  the 
entrance.  Missolonghi,  on  the  north  side  of  a  bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Patras, 
is  1  small  fortified  town,  famed  for  the  sieges  it  underwent  during  the  late 
war  of  independence,  and  for  the  death  of  Lord  Byron,  which  happened 
there  in  1824.  Corinth,  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  ancient  Greece,  was, 
daring  the  late  f evolutionary  war,  reduced  to  ashes,  and  now  presents  only 
A  mass  of  ruins,  and  a  complete  picture  of  desolation.  Some  efforts  have 
been  made  to  restore  it,  but  its  situation  is  unhealthy,  and  little  progress 
bas  been  effected.  It  has  long  formed  an  entrep6t  for  the  trade  of  Greece. 
The  citadel,  called  Acrocorinthus,  on  a  hill  1,800  feet  in  height,  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  the  kingdom.  Patras  is  a  consider- 
able town  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Achaia,  and  has  been  much  enlarged 
of  late ;  population,  5,000.  Navarino,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Messenia, 
is  a  fortified  town  near  the  southern  entrance  of  a  noble  basin  formed  by  the 
island  of  Sphagi,  (ancient  Sphacteria,)  memorable  for  a  battle  fought  on  the 
20th  Oct,  1627,  in  which  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleets  were  destroyed  by 
tbe  combined  British,  French  and  Russian  squadrons,  and  which  ended  in 
effidct  the  revolutionary  war  in  Greece.  Sparta,  so  long  renowned  in  his- 
torjf  and  so  long  deserted,  now  constitutes  the  capital  of  the  new  pro- 
vince of  Lacedaemon.  It  is  situated  in  a  plain  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
Basilipotamo  (the  ancient  Eurotus),  about  20  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is 
BOW  being  rebuilt. 

Hitherto  we  have  confined  our  remarks  to  the  continental  towns :  we 
must  now  take  an  excursion  to  the  islands.  Egripo  (corrupted  to  Negro- 
pont),  the  capital  of  EuboBa,  is  a  large  town  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Chalcis,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Euripus,  or  strait  which  separates 
Enbcsa  from  the  continent.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Turkish 
eyalet  of  Jezayrs.  The  houses  are  chiefly  of  Venetian  build.  The  strait  is 
divided  into  two  unequal  channels  by  a  small  square  castle,  which  commu- 
nicates with  the  mainland  of  Bceotia  by  a  stone  bridge  GO  or  70  feet  long, 
and  with  the  Eubsan  shore  by  a  wooden  drawbridge  35  feet  long. 
On  the  south  side,  boats  alone  can  approach  Egripo;  on  the  north 
aide  there  is  no  difficulty.  Before  the  revolution,  Egripo  contained 
16,000  inhabitants.  Syr  a,  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing  commercial 
town,  is  the  capital  of  the  same  named  island.     The  harbor  is  one  of  the  best 
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in  Greece,  and  the  population,  which  in  1827  was  only  6,000,  b  now 
nearly  30,000.  Sjrra  is  a  free  port,  and  the  principal  export  consists  of 
figs  of  a  fine  quality.  Arna,  in  Andros,  is  a  good  seaport,  with  6,000  in- 
habitants. Antiparos  and  Milo  are  celebrated  for  their  noble  antiquities. 
Htdra  is  an  important  town,  and  has  a  large  commercial  population  of  at 
least  30,000 ;  but  its  commerce  was  almost  ruined  during  the  late  war. 
Spezzia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Nauplia,  has  3,000  inhabitants,  and 
its  port  is  well  frequented.  The  climate  is  very  salubrious.  The  mer- 
chants of  this  city  are  very  patriotic,  and  during  the  war  furnished  sixteen 
ships,  besides  fire-ships,  to  the  Greek  navy.  The  women  are  esteemed  the 
most  beautiful  in  Greece.  Egina,  a  newly  built  seaport  town,  in  the  island 
of  Egina,  in  the  middle  of  the  gulf  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  contains  a 
museum  and  some  literary  societies.  Egina  was  formerly  celebrated  for 
the  richness  and  beauty  of  its  ornaments,  but  almost  the  only  remains  con- 
sist of  a  few  tombs,  vestiges  of  wells,  and  a  mosaic  pavement  Near  the 
south-east  end  of  the  island,  on  the  top  of  a  hill  of  moderate  height,  are  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  Banhellenios,  (the  Jupiter  of  all  the  Hellenes,) 
consisting  of  23  columns,  still  entire,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  architrave. 
These  ruins  are,  however,  thought  by  some  antiquarians  to  be  rather  the 
remains  of  the  temple  of  Pallas-Athen^,  or  Minerva. 

The  history  *  of  ancient  Greece  is  the  school  theme  of  every  civilized 
nation ;  and  its  warriors,  heroes,  statesmen,  philosophers  .and  poets,  the 
admiration  of  the  world.     Its  modern  revolutions  need  otOy  occupy  ns  in 
this  connection.     On  the  downfall  of  the  old  empires,  the  country  was 
over-run  by  the  Goths,   Vandals,  &,c,,  d&c.     After  the  Latin  conquest 
of  Constantinople,  in  1204,  Greece  was  parted  into  feudal  principalities, 
and  governed  by  a  variety  of  Norman,  Venetian,  and  Prankish  nobles ; 
but  in  1261,  with  the  exception  of  Athens  and  Nauplia,  it  was  re-united  to 
the  Greek  empire  by  Michael  Paleologus.     In  1438  it  was  invaded  by  the 
Turks,  but  its  conquest  was  not  effected  until  1481.     The  Venetians,  how- 
ever, were  not  disposed  to  allow  its  new  masters  quiet  possession,  and  the 
country,  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  was  the  theatre  of  obstinate 
wars,  which  continued  till  the  treaty  of  Passarovitz,  In  1718,  confirmed 
the  Turks  in  their  conquest.     With  the  exception  of  Maina,  the  whole 
country  remained  under  their  despotic  sway  till  1821,  when  the  Greeks 
once  more  awoke  from  their  protracted  lethargy,  and  asserted  their  claim 
to  a  national  existence,  and  to  the  dominion  of  the  land  possessed  and 
ennobled  by  their  ancestors.     The  heads  of  the  nobler  families  and  others 
interested  in  the  regeneration  of  their  country,  formed  an  "  hetairia"  for 
concerting  patriotic  measures;    and  in   1821,  Ypsilanti  proclaimed  that 
Greece  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Turkey.     The  revolution  broke  out 
simultaneously  in  Greece  and   Wallachia;  and  the  war  continued  with 
various  success  and  much  bloodshed,  till  the  great  Euro]>ean  powers  inter- 
fered, and  the  battle  of  Navarino,  20th  October,  IH27,  insured  the  inde- 
pendence of  Greece,  which  was  reluctantly  acknowledged  by  the  Porte  in 
the  treaty  of  Adrianople  in  1829.     The  provisional  government,  which  had 
been  set  on  foot  during  the  revolution,  was  agitated  by  discontent  and  jea- 
lousies, and  the  President,  Count  Capo  d*Istrias,  was  assassinated  in  1831. 
The  allied  powers  having  determined  previously  to  erect  Greece  into  a 
monarchy,  offered  the  crown  to  Prince  Leopold  of  SaxeCoburg  (now  King 
of  Belgium),  who  declined  it,  and  it  was  finally  conferred  on  Otho,  a  younger 
son  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  who  was  proclaimed  at  Nauplia,  on  the  30th 
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Angoflt,  1832.  Greece,  howeyer,  is  even  yet  in  a  very  unsettled  state,  and 
1  continued  conflict  is  kept  up  between  the  king  and  the  council  respecting 
their  several  powers,  but  more  in  reference  to  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Hale 
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These  islands  lie  off  the  western  coast  of  Greece,  and  are  seven  in  num- 
ber,  namely :  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  Santa  Maura,  Ithaca,  Cerigo,  and 
Paxo.    The  area  and  population  of  each  is  noted  in  the  following  table  : 

Arf  t»  Pap.  U 

Mdmmdi,  §q.  miUt.       Fopnlaltiam.       §q.  miU  Otfpiteb.  Ptf, 

Octtru 227 66,000 291     Oorpu 16,000 

OSPBALOVIA 348 64,000 184     Argostoli 5,000 

Zamte 156....     36.000 229     Zaote 33,000 

Sajita  Maura 180 17,500 96     Amazichi 6,000 

Itbaoa 44 9,700 219     Vathi 4,000 

Obuso 116 8,900 77     Kapnli 5,000 

Pazo 26 5,200...,  199     Port  Gai 2,400 


Total 1,079  207,300  189 

Comru,  in  89^  30^  N.  lat.,  and  19^  50'  E.  long.,  is  situated  a  little  to 
the  eastward  of  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic.  It  stretches  from  north  to  south 
in  the  form  of  a  semicircle.  The  channel  dividing  it  from  the  continent  is 
onlj  from  two  to  ten  miles  wide,  and  has  a  depth  of  from  40  to  50  fathoms. 
The  length  is  thirty-five  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  twelve.  It  is  studded 
with  mountains,  and  produces  fine  marble.  The  lesser  hills  consist  mostly 
of  an  argillaceous  soil,  mixed  with  lime ;  and  the  substratum  to  all  the  low 
and  cultivated  lands  is  principally  a  stiff,  tenacious  clay,  very  retentive  of 
moisture  and  extremely  productive.  The  island  is  very  subject  to  earth- 
quakes, and  has  firequently  suffered  great  damage.  The  climate  is  nearly 
tropical,  and  the  animal  sensations  are  influenced  more  by  the  winds  than 
bj  the  fluctuations  of  the  mercury.  The  thermometer  ranges  from  44^  to 
91^  Fahrenheit,  and  the  average  number  of  days  on  which  rain  falls  is  96. 
Snow  is  seldom  seen,  and  when  it  does  fall  it  soon  melts.  Fevers  and 
intermittents  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  form  nearly  two-fifths  of  the 
aggregate  sicknesses.  The  plague  has  appeared  on  the  island  several 
tunes  Corfu  is  the  seat  of  the  general  government,  and  contains  a  popu- 
laticm  of  16,000. 

Ckphalonia,  although  second  in  rank,  is  the  largest  of  the  Ionian 
lalands.  It  is  situated  in  38^  27'  N.  lat.  and  20^  32'  E.  long.,  having 
Santa  Maura  six  miles  to  the  northward,  Zante  eight  miles  to  the  south- 
ward, and  the  west  coast  of  the  Morea,  24  miles  distant  Extreme  length, 
S2y  and  extreme  breadth,  18  miles,  with  a  circumference  following  the  coast 
of  150  miles.  Cephalonia  is  extremely  rugged  and  mountainous  At  its 
aoathem  extremity  is  the  highest  mountain  of  the  islands.  Mount  iEnos  of 
the  ancients,  now  called  Montagna  Negra,  3,625  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
aea.  The  harbor  of  Cephalonia  runs  mland  for  8  miles,  and  is  difficult  of 
access,  owing  to  its  serpentine  form,  but  offers  a  spacious  and  convenient 
shipping  port.  The  entrance  is  extremely  picturesque :  on  either  side 
groves  and  plantations,  relieved  in  the  back  ground  by  majestic  mountains, 
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meet  the  eye  in  various  succession.  To  the  lefl,  on  the  western  side  ofthe 
harbor,  three  miles  from  its  entrance,  stands  the  town  of  Lixurni  (dim 
Palis.)  In  front  of  this  town  the  harbor  opens  into  a  branch  running  to 
the  south-east  for  three  miles  ;  and  on  the  peninsula  formed  by  this  branch, 
and  close  to  the  sea,  is  Argostoli,  the  capital  of  the  island. 

Zantb,  or  Zacynthos,  formerly  Hyria,  is  situated  in  37°  47'  N.  latitude, 
and  20^  54'  E.  longitude,  eight  miles  distant  from  Cephalonia,  and  lying 
opposite  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto.  Length  24,  breadth  12,  and  circumference 
70  miles.  It  is  of  an  irregular  oval  shape,  indented  with  a  deep  bay  at  its 
south-east  extremity.  The  aspect  is  decidedly  mountainous,  and  occupying 
three  fiflhs  ofthe  island,  the  elevation  varying  from  500  to  1,300  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  soil  is  of  three  different  kinds :  a  strong  black  clay  in  the 
plain,  calcareous  in  the  rising  ground,  and  sandy  near  the  shore.  Zame 
possesses  petroleum  and  tar  springs,  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Trinidad. 
The  island  abounds  in  aromatic  herbs,  the  odour  of  which  is  experienced 
some  distance  at  sea ;  and  the  delicious  flavor  of  Zantiote  honey  is  doubtless 
owing  to  the  fragrance  of  the  herbage.  Currants,  oil,  wine  and  flax  are 
the  principal  vegetable  productions.  The  city  of  Zante  is  very  imposing 
in  its  external  appearance  when  viewed  from  the  sea.  It  stretches  along  a 
gently  curved  bay  for  about  a  mile  and  three  quarters,  and  contains  a  large 
number  of  public  buildings,  65  churches  and  about  4,000  private  buildings. 

Santa  Maura,  (olim  Leucadia,)  formed  by  an  artificial  cbtnnel  dividing 
it  from  the  mainland  of  Acarnania,  lies  in  38^  40^  N.  latitude,  and  20^  4^ 
£.  longitude.  Length  23,  breadth  10,  and  circumference  60  miles.  Santa 
Maura  is  a  mass  of  mountains,  of  which  mount  St.  Elias,  the  highest,  rises 
to  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet.  The  island  is  of  an  irregular  triangular  form, 
with  its  greatest  inclination  to  the  east.  Amaxichi,  the  chief  town,  is  situ- 
ated in  a  very  beautiful  plain  two  miles  long  and  one  broad,  and  thickly 
covered  with  olives.  There  are  also  32  villages,  some  of  them  situated  on 
the  very  tops  of  the  mountains. 

Ithaca,  (Thiaka,)  in  latitude  38^  25'  N.,  and  longitude  20°  40'  E.,  is 
distant  from  the  mainland  about  15  miles,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  gulf 
of  Lepanto  30  miles.  The  shape  is  irregular,  the  length  from  north  to  south 
being  18,  and  the  extreme  breadth  five  miles,  but  in  some  places  not  more 
than  one  and  a  half.  The  appearance  of  Ithaca  is  unprepossessing,  the 
whole  island  being  a  mass  of  mountains  running  in  an  irregular  ridge  east 
and  west,  and  it  may  be  considered  a  single  mountain  divided  into  rugged 
and  mis-shapen  rocks.  Vathi,  the  capital,  is  little  more  than  a  single 
street,  upwards  of  a  mile  long,  the  houses  built  of  stone,  and  the  town  re- 
markable for  its  cleanliness  and  health. 

Paxo,  in  latitude  39^  12'  north,  and  longitude  20^  12'  east,  is  of  an  oval 
shape,  and  composed  of  a  single  mountain,  which  probably  at  one  period 
formed  part  of  Corfu,  from  the  southernmost  part  of  which  it  is  only  seven 
miles  distant.  Port-Gai  affords  good  anchorage  for  a  few  vessels ;  and 
there  is  an  inner  harbor,  formed  by  an  island  almost  in  contact  with  the 
other,  having  a  circular  battery  commanding  the  town,  which  is  scattered 
in  an  irregular  manner  along  the  beach. 

•  Cerigo  is  the  most  southerly  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  situated  in  latitude 
36*^  6'  north,  and  longitude  22^  50'  east,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Archipelago. 
The  area  is  116  square  miles;  the  extreme  length  20,  the  extreme  breadth 
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13,  and  the  circumference  about  50  miles.  The  island  was  anciently 
known  as  Porphyria,  from  its  possessing  abundantly  that  beautiful  marble. 
Ptolemy  attributes  the  name  of  Cythera  to  Cytherus,  the  son  of  Phoenix, 
who  established  himself  in  the  island.  According  to  some,  Cerigo  was  first 
pec^Ied  by  the  Lacedemonians,  who,  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Peloponne- 
nan  war,  were  expelled  by  the  Athenians,  under  the  command  of  Nicias. 
At  a  subsequent  period  it  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  Spartan  Re- 
pablic,  and  served  as  a  retreat  for  Cleomenes,  who,  on  the  approach  of 
AntigODUs,  king  of  Macedon,  took  refuge  upon  the  island.  Ptolemy,  king 
of  Egypt,  was  afterwards  lord  of  Cerigo ;  the  Romans  next  came  in  pos- 
session ;  then  the  Venetians,  and  it  followed  the  fate  of  the  other  islands  of 
the  Union.  The  relics  extant  attest  the  former  grandeur  of  the  place ; 
"  Paelo  CaBstro"  ruin,  to  the  northward  of  the  harbor,  stands  on  the  ancient 
town  of  Menelaus,  whose  faithless  wife  Helen,  caused  the  siege  of  Troy, 
and  whose  bath  is  still  shown.  Six  miles  from  the  harbor  of  St.  Nicholas, 
on  the  east,  was  situated  the  former  city  of  Cythera ;  and  a  little  further  to 
the  south  are  some  ruins,  supposed  to  belong  to  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Venus  Cytheraea.  The  island  is  oval-shaped  ;  at  the  north  is  Cape  Sparta, 
having  a  chapel  on  its  extremity ;  to  the  south  is  Cape  Capello,  close  to 
which  is  the  harbor,  and  immediately  above  the  chief  town,  called  Kapsali, 
which  offers  a  marked  contrast  to  the  towns  of  the  other  islands,  being 

mostly  of  woody  and  ill-constructed. 

• 

The  lonians  partake,  in  some  general  features,  of  the  Greek  physical 
configuration.  The  upper  and  front  parts  of  the  skull  are  well-developed ; 
the  features  are  generally  pleasing,  and  wear  an  air  of  intelligence.  The 
oliTe  complexion  of  these  people  is  the  effects  of  the  sun  ;  for  the  females, 
who  are  not  exposed,  have  clear  and  white  skins.  The  eyes  are  almost 
universally  brilliant  and  full,  and  generally  dark-colored ;  the  hair  is  dark 
and  bushy  in  the  men ;  the  beards  copious ;  the  figure  of  the  middle  stand- 
ard— sometimes  beyond  it — and,  if  not  indicative  of  strength,  promising 
activity.  The  females  are  generally  well-formed,  many  of  them  handsome, 
bat  they  soon  fall  into  years. 

The  Greek  Church  is  the  predominant  faith  of  the  islanders,  the  Roman 
Catholics  numbering  only  about  3,000  ;  and  there  are  about  5,000  Jews.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  was  introduced  by  the  Venetians,  and  the  states 
now  form  an  archbishopric.  The  cathedral  has  a  chapter  composed  of  six 
canons,  who  elect  a  grand  vicar.  There  are  13  churches,  and  27  priests 
m  the  whole.  The  Greek  Church  has,  for  its  head,  a  protopapa,  (arch- 
priest,)  elected  by  ballot,  in  an  assembly  of  the  clergy  and  nobles,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The  denomination  has  2,226 
churches,  and  868  priests.  Besides  these  there  are  two  English  churches 
m  Corfu  and  one  in  Cephalonia ;  and  in  the  island  of  Corfu  there  is  one  dis- 
senting preacher  of  the  Independent  denomination. 

The  whole  establishment  for  education  is  under  the  general  direction  of 
a  commission.  At  Corfu  there  is  a  university  ;  also  an  ecclesiastical  semi- 
nary, for  the  education  of  young  men  intended  for  the  priesthood  of  the 
Greek  Church ;  and  in  each  of  the  islands  is  a  school  entitled  secondary, 
maintained  at  the  public  expense,  in  which  a  good  general  education  is  af- 
forded. In  the  chief  town  of  each  of  the  islands  is  a  central  school,  also 
supported  by  government,  on  the  mutual  instruction  plan ;  and,  besides 
these,  there  are  district  schools  on  the  same  plan  as  the  central,  and  where 
similar  instruction  is  given ;  but  in  these  only  one-half  of  the  teachers'  sala- 
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ries  come  out  of  the  public  purse.  The  district  and  Tillage  schoob  are 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  head-master  of  the  central 
school  of  each  island,  and  there  is  an  inspector-general  of  all  these  schools. 
The  whole  number  of  primary  schools  is  122,  and  the  number  of  priTate 
schools  is  120.  In  the  public  schools,  including  the  university,  seminary, 
and  central  schools,  2,949  scholars  are  taught,  and  in  the  private  schocis 
3,652,  or  a  total  of  6,601  :  being  equal  to  3.2  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation, constantly  undergoing  tuition.  There  are  seyeral  libraries  on  the 
islands,  and  a  Bible  Society  has  been  established  for  distributing  transla- 
tions of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Greek  language,  without  note  or  com- 
ment. 

The  civil  government  is  now  composed  of  a  Legislative  Assembly,  of  a 
Senate,  and  of  a  judicial  authority.  The  Assembly  consists  of  forty  mem- 
bers, of  which  eleven  are  integral  members,  and  29  are  elected  from  the 
various  islands.  The  members  are  elected  (on  a  double  list,  forcned  by  a 
majority  of  the  votes  of  the  primary  council)  out  of  the  body  of  the  Synditt 
of  each  island.  The  elections  and  all  civil  appointments  are  made  for  five 
years,  and  the  session  of  the  parliament  of  the  states  is  held  every  two 
years.  The  votes  are  viva  voce,  and  the  sittings  open.  The  eleven  int^^ral 
members,  with  their  president,  form  the  primary  council.  The  Senate, 
which  forms  the  executive  power,  is  composed  of  six,  viz. :  five,  and  a 
president,  entitled  '*  His  Highness ;"  while  the  senators  are  styled  **  Most 
Illustrious."  The  senators  aro  elected  out  of  the  body  of  the  legislative 
assembly,  but  it  requires  the  sanction  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  (a 
British  officer)  to  give  validity  to  the  election.  The  senate  remains  in  office 
for  five  years,  and  the  president  for  half  that  period,  eligible,  however,  to 
be  re-appointed  by  the  Lord  High  Commissioner.  The  senate  names  its 
own  officers,  and  has  the  power  of  nominating  to  all  offices  under  the  gene- 
ral government,  the  regents  of  the  different  local  governments,  the  judges 
of  all  the  islands,  and  generally  all,  except  municipal  officers.  During 
the  recess  of  parliament  the  senate  have  the  power  of  making  regulations 
which  have,  pro  tempore ^  the  force  of  laws  ;  it  has  the  power  also  of  origi- 
nating, as  well  <i8  of  disallowing  any  passed  by  the  legislature. 

The  Lord  High  Commissioner  is  appointed  by  the  British  sovereign,  and 
is  generally  a  military  officer.  He  appoints  a  resident  for  each  island. 
The  regent,  advocate,  fiscal  secretary  and  archivist  of  each  island  arc 
appointed  by  the  senate.  The  municipal  administration  of  each  island 
consists  of  five  members,  appointed  by  the  syndita,  besides  the  presi- 
dent, (who  is  the  regent.)  The  qualifications  of  the  syndita  or  noble  elec- 
tors are  very  obscure.  To  form  a  legal  meeting  one-half  of  the  syndita 
must  be  present. 

The  judicial  authority  in  each  island  consists  of  three  tribunals ;  civil, 
criminal,  and  commercial,  and  there  is  a  court  of  appeal  in  each.  Inde- 
pendent of  these  courts  there  are  tribunals  for  the  trial  of  minor  offences, 
and  for  the  adjudication  of  small  civil  suits,  presided  over  by  justices  of  the 
peace.  At  the  seat  of  government  there  is  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  a 
superior  or  high  court  of  appeal,  denominated  **  the  Supreme  Court  of 
justice,"  which  consists  of  four  ordinary  judges,  two  English  and  two  Greek, 
and  two  extraordinary  members,  viz  :  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate.  Trial  by  jury  does  not  exist,  nor  are  there  any 
assessors  to  aid  the  judges.  No  crimes  but  those  of  murder  and  high  treason 
arc  punishable  with  death.     The  laws  are  partly  Venetian  and  partly  Greek. 
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The  military  defence  of  the  islands  is  entrusted  to  the  protectinfir  sovereign, 
nd  all  the  regular  force  is  formed  of  the  British  army.  The  militia  of  each 
island  is  also  under  the  orders  of  the  British,  who  appoint  all  the  officers. 
The  usual  force  maintained  in  these  islands  is  about  3,300  men.  The 
looians  pay  a  stipulated  sum  towards  the  expenses  for  maintenance  of  fortifi- 
eatioDs  and  the  pay  and  subsistence  of  the  troops,  and  this  costs  them  about 
£50,000  annually,  or  about  one  fourth  of  the  total  revenue. 

The  revenue  amounted  in  1836  to  ;^184,068,  and  the  expenditures  to 
4219,544,  being  an  excess  of  expenditure  of  <£35,476,  but  in  almost  every  pre- 
ceding year,  from  1827,  a  surplus  revenue  is  shown.  The  revenue  is  derived 
from  customs  and  transit  duties,  duties  on  exports  and  imports,  monopolies, 
rents  and  municipal  imposts.  The  expenditures  are  for  the  general  and 
local  governments,  the  church,  education,  public  works,  roads,  military  pro- 
tection and  contingencies.  The  fixed  amount  for  the  civil  expenses  of  the 
genera]  government  is  .£25,566,  and  in  1836  the  contingent  expenses  of  the 
same  were  jf6,243,  or  together,  £31,809 ;  and  including  the  governments  of 
the  several  islands  the  whole  civil  expenses  were  <£96,220.  The  expenses 
of  military  protection  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  £45  fi&2 ;  for  the 
church,  ;6^,416,  and  for  education,  ^8,591 ;  there  is  also  charged  J^  15,673 
for  the  flotilla,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  lonians  possess  a  small 
navy.  The  only  national  coinage  in  the  states  is  a  small  currency  to  the 
amount  of  <£  10,000  sterling,  viz  :-|rsilver  quarter-shillings,  ^1,000  ;  copper 
quarter-pence,  ;^6,000,  and  copper  one-tenth  pence,  ^'4,000.  Commerce 
IB  conducted  by  means  of  Spanish  dollars  and  British  gold.  The  weights 
and  measures  of  Great  Britain  are  those  established  by  law. 

We  have  in  **  Martin's  British  Colonies"  a  mass  of  valuable  statistics,  but 
oar  limits  will  not  allow  of  addinor  much  to  our  account  of  these  islands. 
The  statistics  of  agriculture,  however,  are  too  important  to  omit  altogether. 
In  1836  there  were  on  the  islands  14,189  horses;  10,366  horned  cattle; 
95,050  sheep,  and  68,826  goats.  The  total  number  of  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion in  various  crops  was  420,151,  and  the  production  as  follows :  wheat, 
76,326  bushels;  Indian  corn  and  barley,  115,660;  oats,  22,715;  currants, 
17,080,100  lbs. ;  olive  oil,  113,219  barrels;  wine, 210,147  barrels;  cotton, 
37,567  lbs.;  flax,  74,933  lbs.;  pulse,  23,378  bushels,  and  salt,  170,350 
bushels.  Currants  are  only  grown  in  Cephalonia,  Zante,  Santa  Maura, 
and  Ithaca,  but  especially  in  the  two  first  islands ;  and  salt  is  produced 
only  in  Zante  and  Santa  Maura.  Only  one-half  of  the  whole  area  is  under 
cultivation,  and  the  quantity  of  bread  corn  grown  is  only  equal  to  one-fourth 
of  the  annual  consumption  ;  the  deficit  is  supplied  by  importations  in 
exchange  for  currants,  wine,  oil,  &»c. 

In  the  islands  of  Corfu  and  Zante  soap  to  the  value  of  jf  12,000  or 
£i3fi00  is  made  and  exported  annually;  also  considerable  quantities  of 
common  earthenware.  The  other  manufactures  of  the  states  are  silk  shawls, 
coarse  linens,  coarse  woollen  blankets  and  goat  hair  carpets  and  sacking. 
Agriculture  is  yet  extremely  rude,  and  the  implements  as  primitive  probably 
aa  in  the  time  of  Ulysses.  The  olive  is  the  principal  product.  The  vine 
is  in  general  planted  in  the  plains,  and  corn  on  the  declivities  of  the  hills. 
In  some  years,  as  in  1835,  the  currant  gathering  has  yielded  255,000,000 
lbs.  of  the  fruit,  and  the  quantity  of  olive  oil  has  sometimes  doubled  the 
yield  of  1836. 

The  early  history  of  these  islands  is  veiled  in  mythological  confusion,  but 
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there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  early  colonized,  and  remained 
for  many  years  as  separate  states.  They  subsequently  belonged  in  succes- 
sion to  Corinth,  Greece,  Epirus  and  Rome ;  and  on  the  fall  of  the  eastern 
empire,  the  Venetians  afforded  protection  to  and  claimed  the  sovereignty  of 
the  islands.  The  Turks  strove  hard  to  acquire  them,  without  success,  and 
on  the  downfall  of  Venice  the  French  seized  upon  them ;  but  evacuated 
them  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1798-'lf9,  when  they  were  taken 
under  the  joint  possession  of  Russia  and  Turkey,  the  former  becoming, 
however,  the  sole  protector.  By  a  secret  treaty  they  were  transferred  to 
Napoleon  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  but  during  the  continental  war  tbej 
were  captured  by  England,  and  at  the  peace  of  1815  were  allowed  to  remain 
under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 


GENERAL    DESCRIPTION    OP 


ASIA. 


Asia,  the  original  seat  of  mankind,  the  largest,  most  early  civilized,  and 
I  manj  respects  the  most  interesting  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  earth, 
Mr  claims  our  attention.  Including  the  islands  which  belong  geographi- 
illj  to  it,  this  vast  country  lies  between  the  parallels  of  li^  south,  and  78^ 
srUi  latitude;  and  between  the  meridians  of  26^  and  190^  east  longitude. 
he  finreatest  length  from  Cape  Taimura  in  Siberia,  to  Cape  Romania 
;  Mdaya,  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian,  exceeds  5,300  miles ;  and  the 
"eatest  breadth  from  east  to  west,  along  the  fortieth  parallel,  or  from  Baba 
nran  in  Asia  Minor,  to  the  east  coast  of  Corea,  is  about  5,600  miles. 
he  superficial  area  is  about  17,500,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  as  large  as 
e  Americas  and  Europe  together. 

Asia  OD  the  north  is  washed  by  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  on  the  north-east  it 
qproaches  the  American  continent,  from  which  it  is  stp^irated  only  by  the 
urrofr  Strait  of  Behring ;  on  the  east  by  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  on  the  south 
r  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  lies  between  it  and  Australia;  and  on  the  west 
is  co-terminous  with  Europe  and  Africa.  The  boundary  between  Asia 
id  Africa  is  formed  by  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  the  Strait  of  Babelmandel,  where 
e  continents  are  only  about  16  miles  apart,  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Isthmus 
'  Saez,  where  both  continents  unite  for  about  70  miles.  It  is  separated 
om  Europe  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Archipelago,  the  Strait  of  the 
urdanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Strait  of  the  Bosphorus,  the  Black 
m,  the  crest  of  the  Caucasus  mountains,  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Oural 
rer,  and  thence  up  its  mid-stream  to  its  source  in  the  Oural ian  mountains, 
liich  latter  forms  the  remainder  of  the  boundary  line  to  the  Gulf  of  Kara, 
the  Arctic  Ocean. 

To  the  south  and  south-east  of  this  continent  is  the  greatest  of  all  Archi- 
tlagoes,  containing  many  thousands  of  large  and  small  islands.  These 
tloog  partly  to  Asia  and  partly  to  Australia,  but  they  are  not  separated  by 
ly  natural  boundary.  When  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  began  to  be 
aaainted  with  the  islands  of  India,  they  conquered  or  settled  those  only 
bich  were  supposed  to  be  likely  to  repay  the  expense  and  trouble.  These 
sfe  then,  and  are  still  considered  as  belonging  to  Asia.  The  others,  which 
d  not  ofTer  such  advantages,  and  were  not  settled  or  visited  at  that  time, 
e  now  included  in  Australia.  In  this  way  Japan,  Formosa,  the  Philip- 
BL.II    .  27 
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pines,  the  Moluccas,  and  that  long  chain  of  islands  which  on  the  east  begins 
with  Timorlant,  and  on  the  west  terminates  with  Java,  are  considered  as 
belonging  to  Asia;  while  the  numerous  islands  dispersed  between  the  Mo- 
luccas and  New  Guinea,  and  lying  at  *\  short  distance  from  the  former,  are 
included  in  Australia. 

Every  different  formation  and  surface  is  met  with  in  Asia.  The  northern 
portion,  including  Siberia,  forms  an  extensive  plain,  rising  gradually  from 
the  Arctic  Sea,  intersected  by  a  number  of  large  rivers,  and  exposed  without 
shelter  to  the  piercing  blasts  from  the  north.  The  central  portion  consists 
of  a  series  of  elevated  plains  and  mountains,  from  which  rivers  flow  in  every 
direction  to  the  surrounding  seas  ;  while  that  portion  which  stretches  along 
the  Indian  Ocean,  including  China,  Hindostan,  Persia,  and  Arabia,  presents 
a  Comparatively  level  country.  Among  the  numerous  mountains  that 
intersect  the  surface,  four  great  chains  or  systems  may  be  distinguished 
stretching  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  in  a  direction  from  east  to  west,  and 
named  by  geographers  the  Altai  ;  the  Teean-shan  ;  the  Kivan-lun,  and 
the  Himalaya.  These,  with  their  ramifications,  occupy  the  greater  part  of 
the  continent. 

The  '*  Chain  of  the  Altai "  extends  from  the  sources  of  the  river  Irtish  to 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.     Between  the  Irtish  and  Obi  the  chain  consists  of  an 
extensive  mass  of  high  rocks,  furrowed  by  narrow  valleys  and  rapid  rivers. 
Its  culminating  point  lies  north-west  of  Lake  Ubsa,  to  the  east  of  which  the 
chain  divides  into  three  ranges,  of  which  the  middle  range  takes  the  name 
of  Tang-nou,  and  extends  eastward  to  the  Lake  of    Kossogol ;  the  most 
northerly    is   named   Sayans-kean,   and  the   most  southerly  Ulangom-uJa. 
These  three  ranges,  between  98^  and  102^  east  longitude,  join  the  moun- 
tains which  encompass  the  Lake  Baikal,  and  are  usually  called  the  Baik»' 
lian  Mountains.     Farther  east  a  chain  shoots  eastward,  under  the  name  of 
Kentei,  and  the  mountains  of  Daouria,  and  afterwards  joins  the  lablonnoj- 
kr('bet  (chain  of  Apples,)   the   Khing-han,  and    the   Aldan  Hills,  which, 
stretching  along  the,  west  side  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  under  the  name  of 
Stanovoi,  extend  to  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Asia,  and   terminate  at 
Behring^s  Straits.      The  mean   latitude  of  the  Altai  is  between  50^  and 
51^  30'  north.     No  part  of  the  chain  attains  a  greater  elevation  than  11,500 
feet.     The  most  westerly  of  its  higher  summits,  the  "  Holborukha,"  loses 
its  snow  in  May,  but  is  covered  again  by  the  end  of  July  ;  farther  east  is  a 
loftier  summit,  the  **  Skhtskhebenukha,"  but  the  highest  is  the  **  Bieliikha," 
which  rises  to  the  height  of  11,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  7,000 
above  the  surrounding  mountains,  and  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow.    From 
this  lofty  mass  a  range   branches  off  to  the  east-south-east,   extending,  as 
before  observed,  to  the  extremity  of  Asia.     Westward  from  Lake  Zaisang 
the  chain  of  the  Altai  is  prolonged,  under  the  parallel  of  49°  or  50°  by  a 
series  of  isolated  hills,  and  irroups  of  small  mountains,  through  an  extent  of 
540   miles,  as  far  as  the  Steppe  of  Kirghiz,  and  ends  abruptly   about  ten 
degrees  to  the  eastward  of  the  meridian  of  the  Ourals.     Among  the  secon- 
dary chains  connected  with  the  Altai  are  : — the   "  Mountains  of  Kolyvan," 
which  are  rich  in  gold  and  silver ;  the  "  Great  Altai "  of  Humboldt,  which 
unites  the  Altai  with  the  Teean-shan  ;  and  the  Tarbagatai  chain,  (about  6,000 
feet  high,)  which  extends  to  the  south-west  of  the  lakes  Zaisang  and  Alak- 
tougul,  and  separates  them  from  Lake  Balkashi  for  nearly  500  miles.     The 
Tarbagatai  chain  is   considered    as  forming   the  north-western    boundary 
between  the  Russian  and  Chinese  Empires.     The  great  volcanic  mountains 
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of  Kamtschatka  may  be  considered  either  as  belonging  to  the  Altaian 
tjstem,  or  perhaps  more  properly  to  the  maritime  or  Japanese  mountains. 

The  second  great  chain,  called  by  the  Chinese  "  Teean-shan"  or  Sky 
Moantains,  extends  from  west  to  east  nearly  along  the  42d  parallel.  The 
calminating  point  appears  to  be  that  mass  of  hills,  remarkable  for  three 
snow-clad  peaks,  which  lies  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Asia,  upon  the  confines 
of  KansQ,  in  the  Chinese  Empire,  about  85^  east  longitude.  From  this 
point  the  Teean-shan  stretches  eastward  towards  Barkoul,  beyond  which 
It  suddenly  falls  to  the  level  of  the  great  desert  of  Cobi,  but  after  an  inter- 
ruption of  about  ten  degrees  of  longitude,  another  chain  called  **  Gad-jar"  or 
In-shan,  appears  at  the  bend  of  the  Yellow  River,  following  the  same  direc- 
tion from  west  to  east.  About  112^  the  Gad-jar  becomes  confounded  with  a 
soowy  chain  called  ''  Ta-hang,'*  and  with  a  chain  running  north  and  south 
under  the  name  of ''  Khing-han-ula,"  which  forms  an  union  of  the  Teean-shan 
and  the  Altai.  The  chain  which  may  be  considered  as  the  principal, 
stretches  further  to  the  east,  and  connects  on  one  side  with  the  "  mountains 
of  Corea,"  and  on  the  other  with  the  chain  which  extends  along  the  coast 
Mandctiuria.  Westward  from  the  grand  culminating  point  the  Tpean-chan 
is  prolonged,  to  the  north  of  Cashgar,  under  the  name  of  '*  Muz-tagh"  or 
Miuart,  and  ultimately  turning  south,  sinks  into  the  plains  of  Bokhara  and 
M awer-ul-nahr.  Besides  the  divisions  of  the  chain  already  mentioned,  there 
are  several  secondary  ranges  connected  with  Teean-shan  as  the  Ala-shan  ; 
the  Ala-tagh,  and  the  Ming-bOlak. 

The  chain  of  "  Kwan-lun"  or  Kucn-lun,  extends  nearly  along  the  35th 
parallel,  commencing  about  70^  east  longitude.  From  this  point  the  chain 
runs  eastward,  and  after  crossing  Thibet  in  two  branches,  under  the  names 
of  TsAng-ling,  to  the  north,  and  Ngari,  Zzang  and  Ui  to  the  south,  forms, 
in  eastern  Thibet,  the  Kwan-lun  of  the  Chinese,  a  mountain  mass  of  pro- 
digious height,  which  in  their  mythological  geography  is  called  the  king  of 
Monntains,  the  highest  part  of  the  whole  earth,  the  mountain  which  touches 
the  pole  and  supports  the  sky  ;  it  is,  in  short,  the  Olympus  of  the  gods  of  the 
Buddhists  and  the  Tao-se.  This  grreat  mass  is  supported  on  the  north  by 
the  snowy  chain  of  Nan-shan  and  Kilian-shan,  which  also  extends  west  and 
east  Between  the  Nan-shan  and  the  Teean-shan  the  mountains  of  Tan- 
gut  bound  the  edge  of  the  desert  of  Cobi ;  and  that  and  other  contiguous 
chains  form  the  country  of  Kham,  western  Setchuen,  and  Yun-nan.  In 
Thibet  the  Kwan-lun  is  connected  with  the  Himalaya  by  several  lofty  chains, 
whose  peaks  are  covered  with  everlasting  snows. 

The  **  Himalaya  mountains"  extend  in  a  general  direction  north-west  and 
south-east  From  the  meridian  of  69^  east,  where  it  is  connected  with  the 
Hindoo-koh,  the  chain  extends  to  the  east  and  south-east  along  the  northern 
frontier  of  India,  Assam  and  Birmah,  and  penetrates  into  the  Chinese  pro- 
vince of  Yun-nan,  where,  to  the  westward  of  Yung-chang,  it  exhibits  sharp 
and  snowy  peaks.  Hence  it  extends  through  China  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
which  it  reaches  a  little  north  of  Amoy,  and  is  further  proloncrcd  through 
the  island  of  Formosa,  in  which  the  peaks  almost  reach  the  line  of  perpetual 
mow.  Westward  from  69^  the  chain  of  the  Himalaya  forms  or  is  connected 
with  the  **  Hindoo-koh"  or  Indian  Caucasus,  and  the  '*  Paropamisan  moun- 
tains," which  extend  westward  over  about  six  degrees  of  longitude,  and  then 
inclining  to  the  north-west,  appear  to  terminate  before  reaching  the  Caspian 
Sea.  In  the  same  direction,  however,  after  a  short  interruption,  the  "  chain 
of  Elbftrz"  appears,  extending  along  the  south  shore  of  thit  sea,  and  con- 
necting the  Caucasus  and  the  mountains  of  Armenia.    The  culminating 
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points  of  the  Himalayas  are  found  on  the  frontiers  of  India,  between  76^ 
and  90^  east,  where  they  present  a  series  of  snow  clad  peaks,  many  of  which 
are  from  4  to  5  miles  in  perpendicular  height,  and  one  of  them,  the 
**  Dhwalagiri,"  rises  to  the  enormous  elevation  of  5}  miles.  The  Hima- 
layas, though  running  nearly  in  the  same  direction,  are  not  exactly  parallel 
with  the  Kwan-lun  ;  but  approach  them  so  nearly  in  the  meridian  of  Attok 
and  Jellalabad,  that  between  Cabool,  Cashmere,  Ladakh,  and  Badakhshan, 
the  Himalayas  seem  to  form  only  a  single  mass  of  mountains  with  the 
Hindoo-koh  and  the  Tsi^ng-ling.  In  like  manner  the  space  between  the 
Himalayas  and  the  Kwan-lun,  further  east,  is  more  occupied  by  secondary 
chains  and  isolated  groups  of  mountains,  than  the  tablelands  between  the 
Altai  and  Teean-shan,  and  between  the  latter  and  the  Kwan-lun.  Conse- 
quently Thibet  and  Kashi  cannot  properly  be  compared,  in  respect  of  their 
geological  structure,  with  the  high  longitudinal  valleys  which  are  sitnated 
between  the  eastern  and  western  Andes.  Nor  is  the  level  of  these  countries 
equal  throughout;  for  the  mildness  of  the  winters  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  in  the  gardens  of  H'lassa,  indicate  the  existence  of  deep  valleys  or 
circular  depressions.  The  courses  of  the  Indus  and  the  Sanpoo,  in  opposite 
directions,  also  indicate  a  depression  of  Thibet  to  the  north-west  and  the 
south-east.  Prom  this  watershed,  which  is  situated  nearly  in  the  meridian 
of  the  Jewahir  and  Mount  Cailasa,  the  chain  of  Kara-korum-padishah 
stretches  to  the  north-west  towards  the  Tsiing-ling  and  the  snowy  chains 
of  Hor  and  Zzang  to  the  east.  The  Kara-korum  chain  forms  the  water- 
shed between  the  affluents  of  the  Indus  on  the  one  side,  and  the  rivers  of 
Yarkhand  on  the  other.  The  *'  Hor,"  at  its  north-western  extremity,  is 
connected  with  the  Kwan-lun,  and  its  course  from  the  eastern  side  is  towards 
the  Tengri-noor.  The  "  Zzang"  bounds  the  long  valley  of  the  Sanpoo,  and 
extends  from  north  to  east  towards  the  Neen-tsin-tangla-gangri,  a  very  lofty 
mountain,  which  between  H'lassa  and  the  Tengri-noor  terminates  in  mount 
Nem-shun-ubashi.  Between  the  meridians  of  Grhorka,  Katmandhu  r.nd 
HMassi,  the  Himalayas  send  off  to  the  north,  towards  the  right  bank  or 
southern  border  of  the  valley  of  the  Sanpoo,  several  spurs  covered  with 
perpetual  snow,  the  highest  of  which  is  the  "  Yaria-shamboy-gangri,"  (i.  e. 
the  snowy  mountains  in  the  country  of  the  self-existing  God,)  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Lake  Yamruk-yumdzo,  or  Paltee. 

Subordinate  to  the  Himalayas  and  the  Kwan-lun,  the  following  chains 
may  be  mentioned  : 

1 :  The  **  Yung-ling,"  which,  running  north  and  south  in  a  leng  line  ol 
snowy  peaks,  separates  China  from  Thibet  and  joins  the  chain  of  "  Pe-ling," 
which  bounds  Shansi  to  the  south,  and  has  several  snowy  summits.  On  the 
frontier  of  Honan  it  becomes  lower,  and  runs  north-west  towards  Shansi 
where  it  joins  the  Ta-han^r.  In  Shansi  itself  a  secondary  chain,  called 
**  Loung,"  stretches  from  the  Pe-ling  to  the  Hoang-ho,  where  it  rises  to  the 
snow  line  and  unites  with  the  Ala-shan.  In  general  the  Pe-ling  marks  the 
boundary  of  the  basins  of  the  rivers  Hoang-ho  and  Yang-tse-kiang,  terminating 
near  the  sea  between  their  mouths.  The  Nan-ling,  rising  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Yun-ling,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  Pe-ling,  approaches 
the  latter  as  it  advances  eastward,  and  sends  off  to  the  north-east  several 
branches,  which  accompany  the  winding  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang  even  to  its 
mouth.  The  mountains  of  "  Yan,"  to  the  north-west  of  Pekin,  and  the 
**  Ta-hang,"  to  the  west,  in  Shansi,  appear  to  belong  equally  to  the  Teean- 
shan  and  the  Kwan-lun. 

2  :  The  ''  Sub-Himalayas,"  which  extend  along  the  south  side  of  the  great 
chain,  and  form  with  it  the  great  valleys  of  Nepaul,  Bootan,  6lc 
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^:  The  chain  which,  under  the  names  of  **  Yomadoung"  and  "  Anapek- 
tomiou,"  extends  from  the  upper  end  of  the  valley  of  Assam  to  Cape  Negrais. 

4 :  The  ''  Birman-Siamese  chain,"  which  extends  north  and  south,  be- 
tween the  valleys  of  the  Salucn  and  the  Meinam,  from  the  confines  of  Yun- 
nan through  the  peninsula  of  Malaya  to  Cape  Romania. 

5  :  The  "  chain  which  traverses  Laos"  and  forms  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Siam,  separating  the  valley  of  the  Meinam  from  that  of  the  Maykuang. 

6 :  The  "  Chain  of  An-nam,"  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the 
afflu  nts  of  the  Maykuang  and  the  numerous  rivers  of  Tonkin  and  Cochin- 
Cbina. 

7  :  The  **  chain  of  Suleiman/'  which  extends  from  north  to  south  nearly 
parallel  to  the  river  Indus,  and  whose  branches  form  the  numerous  secon- 
dary chains  which  traverse  Affghanistan  and  Beloochistan,  losing  them- 
selves in  the  table-land  of  Kerman  on  the  one  side,  and  terminating  at  Cape 
Jask  on  the  other.  Its  principal  summits  are,  *'  Suffeid-koh,"  west  of 
Peshawer,  about  14,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  '*  Tukht-i-SuIei- 
man,"  (dP  38"  N.  latitude,)  11,000  feet 

The  highest  peaks  of  the  Himalayas  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  "  Dhwa- 
lagiri/'  nearly  in  the  meridian  of  Benares,  and  *'  Chumulari,"  in  Bootan ;  their 
elevation  being  calculated,  though  not  exactly  ascertained,  at  28,000  feet. 
Further  west  various  parts  of  the  range  have  been  approached,  and  even 
crossed  by  Europeans,  and  the  elevation  of  the  summits  pretty  nearly  ascer- 
tained. The  "  Southern"  or  Hither  Himalayas,  which  separate  the  feeders 
of  the  Sutlej  from  those  of  the  Pabur,  Roopir,  and  Andrytie,  vary  from 
16,962  to  19,512  feet,  and  the  passes  from  15,000  to  16,000  ;  the  **  Jum- 
notri  peaks,"  or  Bunderpooch  mountains,  from  20,122  to  21,155;  ''St 
George,"  "  St  Patrick,"  and  the  '*  Pyramid,"  above  Gangoutri,  22,240, 
92,385,  and  20,966 ;  "  Roodra-Himala,"  22,390 ;  "  Surga-Rooer,"  23,441 ; 
a  cluster  extending  from  Kedarnath  to  Budritiath,  six  peaks,  from  22,130 
to  33,441,  and  the  three  contiguous  peaks  from  19,178  to  21,683;  "  Jewa- 
liir,"  four  peaks,  from  22,385  to  25,741  ;  "  Dhaibun,"  in  Nepaul,  24,640, 
snd  "  Qossainthan,"  also  in  Nepaul,  24,740  feet 

The  "  Bolor"  or  "Bulyt-tagh,"  (Cloudy  Mountains,)  extend  in  a  direction 
transverse  to  that  of  the  preceding  chains,  being  connected  with  Tsung-ling 
<m  the  south,  and  united  on  the  north  to  the  chain  which  passes  to  the 
north-west  of  Cashgar,  under  the  name  of  Cashgar-davan.  Of  the  northern 
part  of  the  chain  very  little  is  known ;  but,  in  its  middle  portion,  it  forms 
or  consists  of  the  table-land  of  Pamer  or  Pamir,  which  is  elevated  15,600 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  overtopped  by  mountains  which  rise 
several  thousand  feet  higher.  From  Pamer,  a  chain  of  very  lofly  mountains, 
the  "Hindoo-koh,"  extends  in  a  south-west  direction,  terminating  with  a  lofly 
•now-capped  mountain,  named  "  Koh-i-baba,"  48  miles  west  of  Cabul,  and 
being  connected  with  the  Himalayas  at  the  valley  of  the  Punjshecr,  north- 
east of  that  city,  forms  the  watershed  between  the  basins  of  the  Oxus  and 
the  Indus.  From  the  same  part  of  Pamer,  the  Bolor  is  continued  almost 
straight  south  till  it  joins  the  Himalayas,  separating  in  its  progress  the  hill 
country  of  Chitral  from  Little  Thibet ;  while  a  third  branch  extends  in  an 
easterly  direction  towards  the  chain  of  Kara-korum,  which,  as  already 
mentioned,  separates  the  basin  of  the  Indus  from  that  of  the  river  Yarkhand. 
It  thus  appears  that  the  chains  of  Hindoo-koh  and  Kara-korum  may  either 
be  considered  as  diverging  ranges  of  the  Bolor-tagh,  or  as  constituent  parts 
of  the  western  prolongation  of  the  Kwan-Iun.  Though  their  elevation  has 
■oC  been  ascertained  by  measurement,  they  appear  to  be  much  higher  than 
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the  Himalayas,  for  they  form  a  complete  watershed  between  India  «nd 
Central  Asia,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  Himalayas  are  interrupted  and 
broken  through  in  many  places  by  the  streams  which  flow  from  the  northern 
ranges,  and  the  hill  country  which  lies  between  them. 

The  **  Ourals,"  or  Ouralian  Mountains,  which  belong  in  common  to  Europe 
and  Asia,  extend  from  north  to  south,  through  20^  of  longitude,  from  the 
Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Sea  of  Aral.  Compared  with  the  preceding  chains^ 
the  Ourals  are  very  low  in  their  general  elevation,  though  some  of  them 
reach  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  a  circumstance  which  is  not  remarkable 
in  their  high  latitude.  Where  the  road  from  Moscow  to  Siberia  crosses 
these  mountains,  the  chain  is  about  40  miles  broad,  but  the  ascent  and 
descent  of  the  road  are  so  nearly  imperceptible,  that  were  it  not  for  the 
precipitous  banks  everywhere  to  be  seen,  the  traveller  would  hardly  suppose 
he  was  crossing  a  range  of  hills.  The  average  elevation  of  this  part  of  the 
range  seems  not  to  exceed  1 ,350  feet,  though  some  rocky  masses  rise  per* 
haps  a  thousand  feet  higher ;  and  the  base  upon  which  the  chain  rests  is 
itself  900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Beyond  58^  20^  the  chain  presents 
several  summits  which  attain  between  2,000  and  3,000  feet ;  but  the  highest 
part  of  the  range  is  situated  to  the  north  of  59^,  and  the  highest  of  all,  the 
"  Daneshken-kamen,"  lies  to  the  north  of  60^.  The  summits  of  this  north- 
ern part  of  the  range  have  been  ascertained  to  rise  to  between  8,000  and 
9,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but  the  principal  summits  are  detached 
mountains,  to  the  eastward  of  the  main  range.  Lateral  branches  also  extend 
eastward  to  a  considerable  distance  into  the  plain.  The  principal  chain 
bears  successively  from  north  to  south  the  names  of  "  Ppyas,"  the  "  Verk- 
hiiturian  Ourals/'  the  **  Ourals  of  lekaterinburg/'  and  the  "  Bashkirian 
Ourals."  Several  low  branches  diverge  into  the  governments  of  Archangel 
and  Vologda ;  but  the  principal  subordinate  or  diverging  chains  are  con- 
nected with  the  Bashkirian  Ourals.  The  "  mountains  ofObtsheisyrt,"  which 
diverge  from  the  western  slope  of  the  principal  chain,  are  really  nothing 
more  than  a  long  table-land  of  undulating  hillocks,  extending  into  the 
goverinnent  of  Orenburg ;  forming,  however,  the  northern  limit  of  the 
depression  which  surrounds  and  contains  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  "  chain  of 
Motlghojar*'  extends  into  the  country  of  the  Kirghiz,  and  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  plateau  called  the  Usl-Urt,  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
Lake  Aral.  Subordinate  to  this  last-named  chain,,  or  part  of  the  same 
group,  are  the  **  Great  Burzouk,"  a  chain  of  low  hills,  which  extends  in  a 
series  of  rocky  cliffs  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Aral,  spreading  out 
towards  the  west,  and  turning  into  the  isthmus  ;  and  the  **  Little  Burzouk/' 
which  are  situated  a  little  farther  to  the  south-east,  and  terminate  with  a 
promontory  at  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  Aral.  The  "  mountains  of 
Novaia  Zemlia"  may  also  be  considered  as  an  orographic  connection  or 
prolongation  of  the  Ourals.  The  principal  summit  is  **  Glassowsky,"  about 
2,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  remaining  mountains  of  Asia,  those  of  the  south-west,  have  been 
classed  by  the  French  geographers  as  one  group,  which  they  call  the 
**  Western  or  Tauro-Caucasian  System.*'  The  grand  nucleus  oi  centre  of 
the  system,  is  formed  by  the  high  table-land  of  Armenia,  and  the  lofty 
mountains  which  intersect  and  overtop  it  From  the  stupendous  peak 
named  **  Macia"  by  the  Armenians,  '*  Agri-dagh"  by  the  Turks,  and 
"  Ararat"  by  Europeans,  two  ranges  diverge  to  the  westward,  forming 
between  them  the  long  valley  of  the  Murad  or  Eastern  Euphrates.  The 
southern  of  these  are  the  ''  Masian  Mountains/'  (Mons  Masius  of  antiquity^) 
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hich  are  merely  a  prolongation  of  Ihe  "  Taurus,"  which  extends  into  Asia 
inor.  The  northern  branch  is  named  by  the  Turks  "  Kus-dagh,  Kiziljeh- 
dagh,  Aghir-dagh  and  A)a-dugh  ;"  by  the  Armenians  **  Dagh-er-dagh,"  and 
'*  Macis ;"  and  to  the  north  of  it  are  two  long  narrow  valleys  drained  by  the 
Karasu  and  the  Aras.  Farther  north  the  mountains  of  **  Tscheldir"  and 
**  lanik"  separate  the  table-land  of  Armenia  from  the  lowland  on  the  Black 
Sea,  and  are  connected  with  Agri-dagh  by  irregular  ranges  and  clusters  of 
mountains,  which  separate  Armenia  from  Georgia  and  Azerbijan,  under  the 
names  of  "  Klardjethi,  Taosi,  Medin,  and  Sdorin  Govgas,  or  Lower  Cau- 
casus." 

From  Armenia  three  chains  of  mountains  diverge  towards  the  west,  which 
may  be  considered  as  forming  so  many  diflferent  groups.  The  first  class 
encloses  the  upper  basin  of  the  Euphrates,  and  passing  that  river  above 
Samosat,  advances  towards  the  west,  under  the  name  of ''Taurus,"  '' Jebel- 
Karin,"  and  many  other  designations,  along  the  southern  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  terminating  in  many  promontories  and  islands  in  the  south-western 
part  of  the  peninsula.  The  mountains  of  Rhodes  and  Cyprus  may  be  con- 
sidered as  its  dependencies.  The  second  of  the  three  chains  proceeds  also 
into  Asia  Minor,  to  the  northward  of  Taurus,  and  its  eastern  part  corres- 
ponds with  the  '*  Anti-Taurus"  of  the  ancients.  Extending  in  diflferent 
directions,  and  with  many  interruptions,  it  intersects  all  the  interior  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  is  ultimately  divided  into  numerous  branches,  which  terminate 
on  the  shores  of  the  Archipelago.  The  third  chain  likewise  extends  into 
Asia  Minor,  along  the  southern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  at  no  great  distance 
inland.  Towards  the  south  and  south-east  three  other  chains  are  detached 
from  the  central  nucleus,  two  of  which,  however,  may  be  considered  as 
merely  branches  of  the  Taurus,  while  the  third  seems  to  be  a  prolongation 
of  this  chain  itself.  To  the  westward  of  the  Euphrates,  Taurus  sends  off 
aereral  branches  southward,  the  most  westerly  of  which  reaches  the  sea, 
mnd  separates  Syria  from  the  ancient  Cilicia.  This  is  the  "  Amanus  and 
Pierius"  of  the  Latin  geographers,  but  now  bears  the  name  of  "  Alma-dagh." 
It  terminates  between  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon  and  the  mouth  of  the  Oron- 
tes;  but  is  only  divided  by  the  narrow  channel  of  that  river  from  the 
**  mountains  of  Syria,"  which  may  be  considered  as  the  prolongation  of  the 
branch  of  Taurus. 

Commencing  with  the  lofty  peak  of  "  Jebel-el  Akral,"  {Mons  Cassius,) 
and  "  Mount  St.  Simeon,"  which  connects  them  with  Alma-dagh,  the  Syrian 
mountains  extend  southward,  nearly  parallel  with  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  under  the  names  of  "  Jebel  Akra,  Jebel  Chaksinah, 
Jebel  Kraad,  the  mountains  of  the  Nozaries,  Lebanon,"  and  many  others. 
"  Lebanon"  forms  two  branches ;  the  western  being  the  "  Libanus"  of  the 
Latins,  which  terminates  on  the  coast  near  Sidon,  while  a  branch  extends 
southward  through  Judea,  forming  the  watershed  between  the  basin  of  the 
Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  the  eastern  is  the  *'  Anti-Li banus," 
which  extends  under  various  names,  and  with  several  interruptions,  into 
the  deserts  of  Arabia,  beyond  the  Dead  Sea.  The  second  chain  is  detached 
in  the  eyalet  of  Diyarbekr,  extends  into  Mesopotamia,  and  terminates  at  the 
Euphrates,  in  the  "  mountains  of  Sinjar ;"  and  seems  to  be  the  **  Mons 
Masius"  of  the  Latins.  The  third  chain,  the  most  remarkable  of  the  three 
for  its  elevation  and  its  length,  is  detached  from  Armenia  to  the  south  of 
the  Lake  of  Van,  and  under  the  names  of*  Aglin-dagh,  Elvend,  mountains 
of  Kurdistan,  Louristan,  Bukhtiari,"  &c.  extends  far  to  the  south-east,  form- 
ing the  boundary  between  the  plains  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  on  the  one 
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side,  and  the  lofty  table-land  of  Iran  on  the  other.  It  seems  to  be  finallj 
lost  in  the  deserts  of  Kerman.  The  northern  part  of  the  chain  seems  to 
correspond  with  the  ancient  **  Niphates ;"  the  southern  prolongation  with 
the  ancient  '*  Zagrus/'  Subordinate  to  this  chain,  and  nearly  parallel  with 
it,  is  the  long  ridge  of  **  Jebel  Hamrin"  or  the  Hills  of  Hamerun,  which 
crosses  the  bed  of  the  Tigris,  above  the  35^  north  latitude,  and  extend  to 
the  south-east,  forming  the  northern  border  of  the  alluvial  plains  of  Babylonia 
and  Chaldsa.  To  the  east  of  Zagrus,  the  numerous  ridges  which  form  a 
sort  of  net-work  over  the  surface  of  Persia,  may  also  be  considered  u 
dependancies  of  the  Tauro-Caucasian  system.  From  the  east  side  of  Arme- 
nia a  lofty  chain  is  detached  to  the  south-east,  which,  under  the  name  of 
"Elburz,"  passes  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  terminates  in  Khor- 
assan,  though  it  may  be  considered  as  prolonged  in  the  "  mountains  of 
Nishabor,"  which  rise  in  the  same  direction,  after  a  little  interruption, 
and  are  connected  with  the  great  chain  of  the  Himalayas.  To  the  north  of 
Armenia,  a  chain  stretches  through  the  pashalics  of  Kars  and  Akhaltsike, 
in  the  latter  of  which  it  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  Imeritia,  and  theo 
stretches  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  joins  the  Caucasus  in  Georgia^ 
forming  there  the  watershed  between  the  affluents  of  the  river  Rioni,  which 
flows  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Kiir,  which  flows  to  the  Caspian. 

The  great  range  of  "  Caucasus,"  which  forms  the  northern  part  of  the 
Tauro-Caucasian  system,  extends  along  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea,  across  the  isthmus,  and  terminates  in  a  series  of  low  hills  in  the 
peninsular  promontory  of  Abcheron,  on  the  west  side  the  Caspian  Sea;  but 
covers  with  its  branches  the  ''  Dhagestan,"  or  hill  country,  which  extends  to  a 
considerable  distance  to  the  northward  of  Abcheron.  The  length  of  the 
principal  chain  of  Caucasus  exceeds  700  miles,  while  its  breadth  is  only 
from  60  to  120.  The  lofliest  summits  are  found  near  the  middle  of  the 
chain,  and  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  snow-line  along  the 
chain  varies  from  10,000  to  11,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
*'  mountains  of  the  Crimea"  are  an  orographic  dependancy  of  Caucasus,  in 
the  line  of  which  they  lie,  and  from  which  they  are  separated  only  by  the 
Strait  of  Yenikalch,  and  the  alluvial  delta  of  the  river  Kouban. 

The  principal  elevations  in  the  Tauro-Cducasian  system,  are: — 1.  In 
Armenia  and  Asia  Minor, '*  Mount  Ararat:"  1st  peak,  17,265,  and  2d 
peak,  12,162;  the  "  Supan-dagh,"  9,500;  the  "  Ali-ghuz,"  12,000;  the 
•*Sevellan"  and  "  Sahend,"  in  Persia,  13,000]  and  9,000?;  the  "  Arjish- 
dagh,"  in  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor,  13,000;  **  Olympus,"  9,100;  and 
*'  Ida,"  5,435  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  city  of  Erzerouro,  the 
capital  of  Turkish  Armenia,  has  an  elevation  of  6,1 14;  Kharput,  of  5,032  ; 
Sivas,  in  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor,  3,894;  and  Kutahya,  6,000  feet.  2.  In 
Syria,  the  "  Jebel-el-Akral,"  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  5,318  feet; 
**  Lebanon,"  11,000  feet ;  '*  Tabor,"  2,053,  and  **  Carmel,"  2,250  feet.  3. 
In  the  Caucasus  and  Elburz  Mountains  :  **  Elburz,"  17,706;  **  Kasibec," 
15,345  ;  and  '*  Demavend,"  14,700  feet. 

The  **  Mountains  of  Arabia,"  though  they  may  also  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  Tauro-Caucasian  system,  and  are  so  classed  by  Baibi,  yet  seem 
to  be  really  so  little  connected  with  it,  that  we  shall  be  justified  in  treating 
them  as  a  separate  group.  We  know,  indeed,  very  little  about  them. 
Arabia  seems  to  be,  like  Persia,  an  immense  table-land,  surrounded  and  in- 
tersected by  mountains,  but  with  their  elevation  and  direction  we  have  little 
acquaintance.  The  best  known  ranges  seem  to  be  those  which  extend,  at 
various  distances,  along  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Arabian  Sea,  and 
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tbe  Gulf  of  Oman,  attaining  an  elevation  between  6,000  and  9,000  feet, 
and  forming  the  boundary  of  the  table-land  of  the  interior. 

The  "  Mountains  of  India"  are  clasijed  by  Balbi  as  dependencies  of  what 
lie  calls  the  Altai-Himalayan  system ;  but  they  are  so  completely  separated 
from  the  Himalayas,  that  neither  geographically  nor  orographically  can  we 
admit  the  correctness  of  his  classification.  The  most  northerly  chain  of 
the  Indian  Mountains,  named  ''  Aravulli,"  extends  about  350  miles  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  through  Rajpootana,  with  an  average  elevation  of 
■bout  3,600  feet,  and  forms  the  western  boundary  of  a  hilly  region,  which 
■ends  its  waters  to  the  Ganges.  The  ''  Vindhyia"  and  *'  Sautpoora  Moun- 
tainsr'  are  two  parallel  ranges,  which  stretch  from  west  to  east,  along  the 
valley  of  the.  River  Nerbuddah,  and  are  connected  at  thsir  eastern  extre- 
mity with  a  mountainous  region,  which  occupies  the  central  portion  of 
India,  and  terminates,  on  the  one  side,  at  Rajmahal  on  the  Ganges,  and  on 
the  other,  near  the  sea-coasts  of  Orissa.  Their  average  elevation  does  not 
exceed  that  of  the  Aravulli.  The  '*  Western  Ghauts"  extend  in  a  continu- 
CM18  line  along  the  south-western  coast  of  India,  from  the  valley  of  the  River 
Tnptee  to  the  valley  of  Coimbatoor,  where  they  are  connected  with  the 
"  Nilgherries,"  tbe  loftiest  mountains  of  the  Peninsula.  The  "  Eastern 
Ghauts"  follow,  in  like  manner,  the  line  of  the  south-eastern  coast  of  India, 
but  form  a  less  regular  chain  than  those  of  the  west.  Both  chains  may  be 
considered  as  prolonged  by  the  hills,  which  extend  southward  from  the  val- 
ley of  Coimbatoor,  and  terminate  at  Cape  Comorin ;  though  it  is  rather 
with  the  eastern  than  with  the  western  Ghauts  that  the  latter  seem  to  be 
connected.  The  ''  Mountains  of  Ceylon"  form  a  detached  group,  of  great 
elevation,  in  the  centre  of  the  island. 

The  "  Japanese"  or  Maritime  Chain  includes  all  the  mountains  which 
are  found  in  that  long  chain  of  islands,  which  extends  from  Kamtschatka 
to  the  Channel  of  Formosa ;  and  should  properly  include  the  mountains  of 
Kamtschatka  also.  Tiie  two  extremities  of  the  chain,  the  mountains  of 
Kamtschatka  and  Formosa,  seem  to  be  its  loftiest  portions ;  the  whole  chain 
is  a  series  of  volcanoes. 

The  greatest  elevations  in  this  chain  are  those  under  the  several  names  of 
"  Klutchevskaia,"  56^  8'  north  latitude,  16,512  feet ;  •'  Koriatskaia,"  58° 
IV,  11,215 ;  "  Kronotskaia,"  54^  8',  10,625  ;  and  "  Shivelutsh,"  56°  40', 
in  two  peaks,  respectively,  10,591  and  8,716  feet,  above  the  level  of  the 
■ea.  All  these  are  in  Kamtschatka.  The  peak  of  Iseo  has  an  elevation  of 
7,680  feet ;  and  the  mountains  of  Formosa  probably  12,000  feet. 

In  proportion  to  its  extent  Asia  contains  very  few  volcanoes.  The  prin- 
cipal are  found  in  Kamtschatka,  of  which  the  ''  Kluutchevskaia"  or  volcano 
of  Tolbatschik,  is  the  most  formidable.  Next  to  it  are  the  '*  Avatsha"  and 
'' Kamtschatskaia,"  with  eight  smaller  ones.  In  Indo-China,  between 
Mojeip  and  Tavoy,  is  the  volcano  **  Djcnkyet."  The  **  Pe-shan,"  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Teean-shan,  (42^  35'  N.  latitude,  and80o  E.  longitude,) 
and  the  "  Ho-tcheou"  upon  its  southern  slope,  (42^  40'  N.  latitude,  and  90^ 
E.  longitude,)  are  remarkable  as  being  the  most  distant  volcanoes  from  the 
lea  yet  known.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  Chinese,  the  Pe-shan  sends 
forth  fire  and  smoke  without  intermission.  It  appears  indisputably  to  have 
been,  in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  a  volcano  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word,  vomiting  forth  torrents  of  lava.  At  present,  however,  it  would  appear 
to  be  rather  a  *'  solfatara,"  having  for  a  long  time  ceased  to  eject  lava ;  but 
iuch  is  the  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac  produced,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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sarroanding  country  frequently  pay  their  tribute  to  the  emperor  in  that 
coramodity.  The  mountain  i?  full  of  caverns  and  crevices,  which  are  so 
filled  with  fire  during  three-fourths  of  the  year,  as  to  present  the  appearance 
at  night  of  being  illuminated  by  thousands  of  lamps ;  and  it  is  only  in 
winter,  when  the  snows  have  damped  the  heat,  that  the  ammonia,  which 
is  in  the  form  of  stalactites,  can  be  gathered.  To  the  eastward  of  P^ 
shan  the  whole  northern  slope  of  the  Teean-shan  presents  Tolcanic 
phenomena.  Lava  and  pumice  stone  are  found  there,  and  even  considerable 
solfataras,  which  are  called  fiery  places.  The  solfatara  of  "  Urumtsi'* 
(46^  N  and  84^  E.)  is  five  leagues  in  circumference,  and  in  winter  is 
covered  with  snow.  The  volcano  of  **  TOrfan"  or  Ho-chow,  emits  an  mi- 
interrupted  column  of  smoke,  which  at  night  appears  like  a  flaming  torch. 
About  200  miles  north  of  UrCkmtsi,  there  is  a  hill  whose  sides,  though  tbej 
do  not  smoke,  are  very  hot,  and  yield  a  considerable  quantity  of  anunoniacil 
salts.  Besides  these  places  there  is  an  insulated  conical  mountain,  "  Aral- 
tube,"  in  the  Lake  Ala-kiil,  which  has  been  in  a  state  of  ignition  in  histori- 
cal times.  We  are  thus  acquainted  in  the  interior  of  Asia  with  a  volcanic 
territory  upwards  of  2,500  square  leagues  in  extent,  distant  300  to  400 
leagues  from  the  sea,  and  occupying  one  half  of  the  long  valley  between 
the  Altai  and  Teean-shan.  The  chief  seat  of  volcanic  action  seems  to  be 
in  the  Teean-shan,  on  both  sides  of  which  the  country  is  very  freqoentlj 
desolated  by  earthquakes. 

The  Caspian  Sea  likewise  appears  to  be  surrounded  by  a  volcanic  territory. 
On  the  east  side  there  are  the  hot  springs  of  "  Soussac"  in  the  Karatu 
mountains,  near  the  city  of  Turkestan  ;  and  on  the  south  and  west  sides  the 
two  volcanoes  *'  Demavend,"  and  "  Seiban-dagh,"  are  still  active ;  and  there 
are  several  others  in  a  quiescent  state.  The  chain  of  the  Caucasus  aboaods 
with  trachytes,  porphyries  and  warm  springs :  and  numerous  mud-volcanoei 
appear  on  the  isthmus  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas. 

But  it  is  in  the  islands  that  the  volcanoes  are  most  formidable.  A  coo- 
tinuous  line  of  volcanic  action  commences  on  the  north  with  the  Aleutian 
islands,  and  extends  fir.^t  eastward  for  230  miles,  and  then  southward  with- 
out interruption  to  the  Moluccas,  where  it  branches  to  the  east  and  north- 
west. This  belt  commences  at  the  peninsula  of  Alaska  in  America,  traversei 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  Kamtschatka ;  and  then  forms  a  train  of  volcanic 
mountains  through  the  long  line  of  the  Kurile  Islands,  nine  of  which  bare 
been  known  to  be  in  eruption,  besides  Jeso  and  Niphon,  where  the  burning 
vents  arc  very  numerous,  slight  motions  of  earthquakes  almost  incessant, 
and  violent  shocks  experienced  at  distant  intervals.  Between  the  Japanese 
and  Philippine  Islands  the  communication  is  preserved  by  several  small 
insular  vents.  Sulphur  Island,  in  the  Loochoo  cluster,  emits  sulphurous 
vapor,  and  Formosa  suffers  greatly  from  eorthquakes ;  in  Luzon  are  three 
active  volcanoes,  and  in  others  eruptions  and  earthquakes  are  not  unfrcquenL 
The  belt  is  then  prolonged  through  Sanguir  and  the  north-east  end  of 
Celebes,  by  Ternate  and  Tidore,  to  the  Moluccas,  whence  a  great  transverse 
line  runs  westward  through  Java  and  Sumatra,  ending  with  Barren  Island, 
a  very  active  volcano  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  In  Java  alone  there  are  38 
large  volcanic  mountains.  The  volcanic  belt  is  prolonged  in  another  direc- 
tion through  Borneo,  Celebes,  Banda,  Papua  and  various  other  islands  in  the 
Pacific. 

The  vast  deserts  and  steppes  that  cover  so  large  a  portion  of  Asia  form 
at  the  same  time  one  of  its  most  distinguishing  features.     With  little  excep- 
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•11  the  northern  part  of  Siberia  may  be  regarded  as  an  immense  steppe, 
intenpersed  with  marshes ;  and  in  the  south  are  the  steppes  and  salt  plains 
of*'  Kirghiz/'  north-east  of  Lake  Aral ;  ''  Ischim/'  between  the  Irtish  and 
tha  Tobol ;  and  the  "  Baraba,"  between  the  Irtish  and  the  Obi. 

Bat  the  most  remarkable  deserts  are  those  sandy  plains  which  occupy 
tha  ffreater  part  of  the  south-west  and  central  regions  of  the  continent,  ex- 
tianing  with  little  interruption  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  north-east  of  China, 
a  distance  of  more  than  9,000  miles.  This  tract  docs  not  indeed  form  one 
eontiniious  desert ;  for,  besides  the  **  oases"  with  which  it  is  sprinkled,  it 
is  interrnpted  in  the  eastern  part  of  Africa  by  the  narrow  valley  through 
which  the  Nile  conveys  its  iropical  waters  to  the  Mediterranean.  A  litUe 
Anther  east  it  is  nearly  intersected  by  the  Red  Sea,  which  leaves  only  the 
■ivraw  isthmus  of  Suez  to  connect  the  deserts  of  Africa  and  Asia.  To  the 
east  of  Arabia  it  is  again  interrupted  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  Porsian 
G«lf  and  the  plains  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  To  the  east  of  Persia 
the  ladns  separates  the  desert  of  Beloochistan  from  that  of  north  western 
ladia,  while  the  Himalaya  and  other  mountains  form  a  complete  separation 
between  the  deserts  of  Persia  and  India,  and  those  which  occupy  the  interior 
of  Asia.  This  desert  spreads  over  Arabia  to  an  extent  of  1 ,000  miles  in 
hncth  and  700  or  600  in  breadth,  exhibiting  everywhere  the  same  character 
SB  Uie  Afirican  Sahara.  The  deserts  of  Persia,  nowhere  so  extensive  as 
thoee  of  Arabia,  are  more  or  less  interrupted  by  mountains  and  river  valleys, 
which  form  the  inhabited  portions  of  the  country. 

The  deserts  of  the  interior  bear  the  names  of  Gobi  or  Gobi,  Shamo  and 
Tola;  but  their  topography  is  little  known.  ''Gobi,"  in  the  Mongol 
hllgaage,  signifies  a  naked  desert,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  "  Shamo"  or 
*  dan-hai"  of  the  Chinese.  They  continue  almost  continuously  2,000  miles 
in  length,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  200  to  300  miles.  Travellers  repre- 
sent these  deserts  as  a  succession  of  sandy  plains  and  barren  mountains, 
alflMwt  destitute  of  water,  and  uninhabited  even  by  beasts  and  birds.  Mr. 
leU,  who  accompanied  the  Russian  Embassy  in  1720,  says  that  he  was  28 
iaja  in  passing  from  the  river  Tula  on  its  northern  border  to  the  first 
peen  land  on  the  south  side,  where  he  found  a  small  brook  of  water  and 
•Biwa  Mongolian  huts  surrounded  with  cultivated  fields.  "  The  desert  ex- 
Mhits  everywhere  a  level  surface,  mostly  overgrown  with  rank  grass,  and 
lionally  interrupted  by  patches  of  sand  and  gravel ;  but  in  the  middle 
was  a  belt  of  sand  20  miles  across,  so  loose  as  to  be  blown  about  and 
into  hillocks  by  every  blast  of  wind."  During  a  later  Russian 
laibassy,  in  1830,  a  series  of  heights  was  ascertained  across  this  part  of  the 
issert,  on  the  track  from  Kiakhla  to  Pekin. 

In  western  Asia  the  deserts  of  "  Turkestan"  occupy  the  greater  part  of 
te  surface  of  that  country ;  the  only  cultivated  portions  of  it,  below  the 
Mantains,  being  the  narrow  strips  of  land  along  the  rivers,  within  reach  of 
irrigation  by  their  waters.  The  northern  parts  form  steppes,  which  afford 
pasturage  to  the  herds  and  flocks  of  the  wandering  Kirghiz.  In  the  central 
iMoo,  along  the  Aral,  are  the  two  extensive  sandy  deserts  of  *'  Kara-koum" 
(alack  sand,)  and  *'  Kizil-koum"  (red  sand,)  and  in  the  southern  region  the 
wide  spread  deserts  of  Turcomania,  extending  from  the  Caspian  Sea  along 
die  northern  boundary  of  Khorassan. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  Altai  range,  and,  indeed,  over  the  whole  of 
die  northern  part  of  Europe  and  Asia,  the  elevation  of  the  ground  is  nowhere 
considerable.     It  is  possible  to  travel  from  the  Scheldt  to  the  lenisei,  over 
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80^  of  longitude,  without  meeting  a  single  elevation  exceeding  1,200  or 
1,300  feet;  and  even  on  the  south  side  of  the  Altai,  along  the  banks  of  the 
rtish,  and  through  a  great  part  of  the  Steppe  of  Khirgiz,  the  elevation  hu 
been  found  scarcely  to  exceed  1,900  feet  Of  the  countries  lying  between 
the  Altai  and  Himalaya  mountains  we  have  little  knowledge ;  bat  it  is  well 
ascertained,  that  with  slight  exceptions,  the  whole  forms  one  extensive  plain 
or  valley,  which  in  former  ages  has  constituted  the  basin  of  a  vast  sea.  The 
whole  region,  indeed,  between  the  parallels  of  30^  and  50^,  and  between 
the  meridian  of  Lake  Baikal  and  the  Bolor  range,  the  elevation  probably 
does  not  exceed  that  of  the  plains  of  Bavaria  (1,660  feet,)  of  Spain  (2,240 
feet,)  and  of  Mysore  (3,000  feet.)  The  interior  of  the  peninsular  region,  which 
extends  from  the  Archipelago  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  occupied  throughoiit 
nearly  its  whole  length  by  the  high  regions  of  Phrygia  and  Armenia,  which 
are  not,  indeed,  exactly  a  table-land,  but  consist  rather  of  a  series  of  valleys 
and  plains,  of  various  degrees  of  elevation,  from  about  2,000  to  7,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  peninsula  of  Arabia  is  also,  in  like  manner, 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  table-land,  which  in  the  north  slope  towards 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Euphrates.  The  interior  of  Persia  is  of  like 
character,  but  intersected  with  a  network  of  mountains,  and  leaving  only 
small  strips  of  lowland  on  the  borders  of  the  adjacent  seas.  The  tabl^ 
land  of  Taxila,  which  occupies  the  northern  half  of  the  Punjanb,  has 
considerable  elevation ;  the  table-land  of  Malwah,  supported  on  the  south 
and  west  by  the  Vindhyia  and  Aravulli  mountains,  has  an  elevation  of  aboat 
2,000  feet,  but  slopes  north- eastward  to  the  Jumna;  the  table-land  of  the 
Deccan,  supported  on  the  west  by  the  ''  Ghauts,"  has  an  elevation  of  about 
2,000  feet,  but  slopes  considerably  to  the  eastward,  in  which  direction  aU 
its  waters  flow,  and  the  table-land  of  Mysore,  lying  between  the  angle  formed 
by  the  meeting  of  the  eastern  and  western  Ghauts,  exceeds  3,000  feet 

But  the  most  singular  feature  in  the  formation  of  Asia  is  the  depression 
of  considerable  portions  of  its  surface  below  the  general  level  of  the  ocean. 
The  Caspian  Sea,  and  a  considerable  country  around  it,  have  been  found  to 
be  several  feet  below  the  level  of  (he  Black  Sea.  The  depression  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  still  greater.  North-east  of  the  Caspian 
and  Aral  commences  a  very  remarkable  region  of  small  lakes,  which  seems 
to  indicnte,  at  some  remote  era,  the  existence  of  a  great  mass  of  water  in 
the  interior  of  Siberia,  communicating  with  the  lakes  Aksakal  and  Aral. 
It  extends  to  the  north-east,  between  the  rivers  Tobol  and  Ischim,  and  may 
be  traced  eastward  beyond  Omsk,  through  the  Steppe  of  Baraba  to  Sour- 
gout  beyond  the  Obi,  through  the  country  of  the  Ostiaks  of  Beresov,  and 
even  to  the  marshy  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  geological  deduction 
is,  that  it  was  formerly  a  vast  sea,  of  which  the  Caspian  and  the  smaller 
lakes  are  the  remaining  portions  only.  The  Chinese  have  also  a  tradition 
of  the  existence  of  a  salt  lake  in  the  interior  of  Siberia,  which  traversed  the 
course  of  the  river  lenisei,  and  the  salt  plain  which  surrounds  the  oasis  of 
Hami  is  expressly  called  by  them  Han-hai,  or  the  Dried-up  Sea 

The  Pacific  Ocean,  which  divides  Asia  from  America,  nowhere  reaches 
the  coasts  of  the  continent,  but  is  separated  from  them  by  several  chains 
of  islands  which,  with  the  coast,  form  a  number  of  smaller  sea-basins. 
The  sea  of  Kamtschatka,*on  the  north-east,  is  enclosed  by  the  Aleutian 
Islands ;  the  Kurile  Islands  separate  the  sea  of  Ochotsk  ;  the  sea  of  Japan 
lies  between  the  continent  and  those  large  islands  which  form  the  Japanese 
Empire ;  and  the  entrance  of  the  Yellow  Sea  of  China  is  obstructed  by  the 
Loochoo,  and  several  smaller  groups.     Further  south  is  the  Chinese  Sea. 
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The  eastern  boandary  of  this  basin  is  formed  by  the  Philippines,  and  the 
islands  of  Palawan  and  Borneo.     The  formation  of  these  seas,  however,  is 
partly  owing  to  those  large  peninsulas,  which  project  from  the  continent, 
and  approach  more  or  less  near  the  enclosing  islands.     The  Southern  Seas, 
on  the  contrary,  have  no  protection  from  the  ocean,  and  consist  of  several 
gulfs,  which  deeply  penetrate  into  the  land,  and  thus  form  extensive  penin- 
sulas.    The  principal  of  these  are  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  Arabian  Sea,  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  and  the  Red  Sea,  the  latter  of  which 
separates  Asia  from  Africa.     The  peninsulas  on  this  coast  are  those  of 
Farther  India,  Hindostan,  and  Arabia :  the  first  of  which  lias  an  area  of 
more  than  800,000  square  miles,  and  the  two  last  more  than  one  million 
each.     The  most  remarkable  straits  on  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  are 
Behring's  Straits,  which  divide  Asia  from  the  north-west  coast  of  America; 
the  Strait  of  Formosa,  between  China  and  Formosa ;  the  Strait  of  Malacca, 
between  Malaya  and  Sumatra ;  the  Strait  of  Oman,  the  entrance  of  the 
Persian  Gulf;  the  Strait  of  Babelmandel,  which  connects  the  Red  Sea 
with  the  Gulf  of  Arabia.     Where  Asia  approaches  Europe  we  meet  the 
large  Peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  covering  a  surface  of  more  than  200,000 
square  miles,  which  being  surrounded  by  the  Mediterranean  and  Black 
Seas,  and  extending  south  to  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf,  affords  the 
greatest  facility  for  intercourse  between  the  two  continents,  both  by  sea 
and  land.     The  northern  coast,  indented  with  numerous  great  bays  or 
estuaries,  and  having  several  prominent  tongues  of  land,  would  give  great 
advantages  to  maritime  intercourse  with  other  countries,  did  not  the  sever- 
ity of  the  climate,  and  the  accumulated  ice,  render  them  inaccessible  all 
the  year  round. 

Asia  has  some  of  the  largest  rivers  of  the  world,  which  are  only  exceeded 
in  length  by  the  mighty  streams  which  drain  the  New  World.  They  may 
be  arranged  into  classes,  according  as  they  flow  into  the  seas  and 
oceans  which  surround  the  continent,  or  into  inland  lakes.  The  Obi,  with 
its  affluents ;  the  Irtish,  the  Ischin,  and  the  Tobol ;  the  lenisei,  and  its  af- 
fluents; the  Tunguska,  Angara,  Slc,  ;  the  Olenets  ;  the  Lena;  the  Indigirka, 
and  the  Kolima,  which  rise  in  the  Altai  Mountains  and  the  northern  plains 
of  Siberia,  all  flow  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  chief  rivers  flowing  to  the 
seas  on  the  east  side  of  the  continent,  are  the  Meinam  and  Maykuang  into 
the  Chinese  Sea ;  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  and  the  Hoang  or  Whang-ho  into 
the  Tellow  Sea ;  and  the  Amour  or  Saghalien  into  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk. 
The  Euphrates  and  Tigris  fall  into  the  Persian  Gulf;  the  Indus  into  the 
Arabian  Sea ;  the  Ganges,  the  Brahmapootra,  and  Irawaddy,  into  the  Bay 
of  Bengal :  all  of  which  communicate  directly  with  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  Rioni  and  Kizil-Irmak  fall  into  the  Black  Sea ;  the  Sarabat  and 
Meindcr  into  the  Archipelago ;  and  the  Aazi  or  Orontes  into  the  Levant. 
The  Oural,  on  the  western  border ;  the  Kur  and  Aras,  and  the  Kizilozcn, 
empty  into  the  Caspian  Sea ;  the  Amu  or  Oxus,  and  Sihoon  or  Jaxartes, 
into  the  Sea  of  Aral ;  and  several  others  into  the  smaller  salt  lakes,  in  the 
ficinity  of  the  Caspian  and  Aral. 

The  Caspian  Sea  is  the  largest  salt  lake  in  the  world,  and  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  curious  developments  of  nature.  It  has  no  outlet  whatever 
to  the  ocean  ;  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  is  the  fact  of  its  being  consid- 
erably below  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  Sea  of  Aral,  lying  to  the  east 
of  the  Caspian,  is  less  salt  than  that  sea,  but  its  waters  arc  slightly  bitter. 
These  seas  contain  a  variety  of  fish,  principally  salmon,  sturgeons  and  ster 
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The  result  of  all  these  circumstances  is,  that  the  eastern  part  of  Europe, 
and  the  whole  of  Asia  to  the  north  of  the  35^  N.  lat.  have  wliat  Humboldt 
ealls  an  excessive  climate,  meaning  by  that  term  a  climate  in  which  the 
temperatures  of  summer  and  winter  differ  greatly  from  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  year,  or,  in  plainer  language,  where  the  winter  is  excessively 
cold,  and  the  summer  excessively  hot.  In  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  leas  difference  between  the  temperatures  of  the  summer  and  winter,  and 
both  approach  nearer  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year. 

The  height  of  the  snow-line  on  the  mountains  of  Asia  has  hitherto  been 
rerj  imperfectly  determined ;  but  in  a  general  view,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
much  greater  than  in  Europe,  or  even  in  America,  under  the  same  parallel. 
The  limit  of  perpetual  snow  on  Mount  Elburz  is  11,000  feet,  while 
on  the  Pyrenees,  under  the  same  latitude,  it  is  only  8,690  feet.  The 
great  influence  of  local  circumstances  on  the  position  of  the  snow-line,  is 
itrikingly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  Himalayas.  On  the  south  side  of 
these  mountains,  under  the  parallel  of  30^  or  31^,  the  snow  line  is  estimated 
tt  12,400  feet;  while  on  the  north  side,  towards  Thibet,  snow  disappears 
in  sammer  at  the  enormous  height  of  more  than  20,000  feet.  This  re- 
markable difference  is  ascribed  by  Humboldt  to  the  powerful  radiation 
which  takes  place  in  summer  from  the  high  plains  of  Thibet,  to  the  small 
quantity  of  snow  which  falls  in  winter,  when  the  temperature  sinks  below  10^ 
jof  Fahrenheit,  and  to  the  serenity  and  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  mountain  chain ;  circumstances  which,  at  the  same 
time,  increase  the  radiation  from  the  plains,  and  facilitate  the  transmission 
of  the  heat  to  the  higher  regions. 

The  effect  of  the  very  diversified  local  circumstances  of  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent, an  example  of  which  we  have  just  now  given,  is  such,  that  its  phy- 
rical  climates,  generally  speaking,  seldom  correspond  to  the  astronomical 
climates. 

There  is  no  precious  or  useful  mineral  which  is  not  found  in  this  im- 
mense continent  The  following  table  exhibits  the  countries  which  are 
most  distinguished  for  their  mineral  wealth  : 

MINERALOGICAL  TABLE  OF  ASIA. 

DiAMOiiDi....... Indiii,  {Nizam,  Baladghaut  regioiif  Burulelcund,  SumbhulpowTy 

Oundur^  Ceyian;)  Asiatic  Russia,  {Perm  and  Orenberg.) 

Othsr PRKCious  Stonks . . Birmuh  ;    Sinm  ;    India;    Asiatic   Russia,   {Perm,    Orenberg^ 

Tom»k,  Irkutsk,  ^e.;)  Chinese  Empire,  {China,  S^e. ;)  Per- 
sia, (Khora$Mny  ^c. ;)  Independent  Turkestan,  {Badah' 
»kan.) 

Gou> Japan,  {Niphon,  Sado,  4rc  i)  Chinese  Empire,  (  7*Aft6«/,  Yui^ 

nan,  t-^c,  Couniry  of  the  Lolot,  Ilai-nan;)  Asiatic  Russia, 
(Perm,  Orrnbcrg,  Tomsk,  J^'C. ;)  Rirmah;  Aiiam,  {Tonkin, 
Cochin  China,  i^e.;)  iSiam;  Malaya;  Assam,  &c. 

SiLTKR China ;    Russia,    ( Tnmek,   Irkutsk,  Sre.  ;)   Japan,  ( Bungo  / ) 

Ottoman  Kmp'irv,  {Armenia,  Asia  Minor.) 

Tm Birmah  ;    Siam  ;    Malaya,    {Ligor,    Queda,    Sdenga,    ^. ; ) 

China;  Aiiam. 

BfiRCURT China;  Thibet;  Japan;  India;  Ceylon. 

GbppSE.. •••-••  •--• Japan,  {Sonrounga,  Atsingo,  Kuno-kuoni,  Sfrc  ;)  Russia,  {Perm, 

Orenburg,  Tomsk,  Georgia,  Spc.;)  Ottumau  Empire,  {Asia 
Minor,  Armenia;)  Chinese  Empire,  (  Yun-nan,  Kouei-cheou, 
Thibet;)  Aniim;  India,  {Nepaul,    Agra,  Ajimcrf.,  Nellore, 
^  ;  Persia,  {Axerb^iPi,) 
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ImoH Russia,  {Perm,  Orenburg  Torndt,   IrkuUk;)  India.  (Cm! 

mere,  N^paul,  Bengal,  Bakar,  Oude,  Agra,  Berar,  Nellore;) 
Cbiua,  {Skensi,  Thibet,  BooUm;')  Siam;  Anam,  (Tonkin 
dire.;)  Ottoman  Empire,  {Diparbikr;)  Affghanistan ;  Seik 
Temtory,  (Peshaver;)  Persia,  (For*;)  Japan. 

Lead China;  Russia,  (/rii;tf/«il?y   Tomsk,   Georgia;)   Siam;   J&P>&. 

(Je$o;)  Persia,  {Fare;)  Arabia,  {MusceU;)  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, {Asia  Minor,  Armenia.) 

Coal Cninese  Empire,  (  The  Northern  Provinces  of  China  ;)  Ottoman 

Empire,  {Svria,  near  Beyrout,  4^.;)  India,  (^e«^,  CnUk, 
Vailey  of  the  Nerbuddak,  Sf-e.) 

Salt Chinese  Empire,  {Pe-che-te,  and  other  Provinces  of  China 

Proper;)  India,  (Oujerat,  Ajimfre,  Bengal,  Lahote,  Alia 
nabad,  Agra,  Oris*a,  Coromandel,  Arraean,  Ceylon^  4*^*  >') 
Russia,  {oteppe  of  Isehim,  Baraba,  ^c.f  Lakes  of  Kofidko9, 
not  far  from  the  Irtish,  Lake  Inder,  4*^;)  Shirwan;  Arme 
nia;  Persia;  Arabia,  {Yemen;)  Ottoman  Empire,  {Ana 
tolia,  Cyprus,  ^e.) 

The  vegetation  is  extremely  rich  and  various.  All  the  natural  families 
of  plants  appear  to  have  representatives  in  Asia,  for  the  vast  extent  of  the 
continent  includes  climates  of  the  most  opposite  character.  From  the  lowlj 
vegetation  which  composes  the  Arctic  flora,  to  the  gigantic  trees  and  gene- 
rally luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  Indian  regions,  wc  find  in  Asia  every 
intermediate  kind.  Sometimes  the  extremes  appear  to  exist  even  in  the 
same  country  ;  for  example,  where  the  Himalayas  present  an  Arctic  vege- 
tation in  the  higher  regions,  while,  not  far  below,  the  vegetation  of  ward 
climates  is  found  in  full  luxuriance.  But  most  of  the  countries  of  Asia 
have  a  homogeneous  and  characteristic  vegetation  of  their  own.  To 
attempt,  however,  to  particularise  them,  would  be  an  idle  work ;  the  bare 
enumeration  of  them  might  fill  our  volume,  but  would  contribute  little  to 
the  edification  of  our  readers.  We  shall,  therefore,  confine  our  notice  here 
to  a  few  plants  of  the  highest  value,  not  only  in  the  countries  which  pro- 
duce them,  but  in  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  earth. 

Of  all  the  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  that  which  has  been 
the  greatest  favorite  with  man  in  every  age  is  the  vine ;  the  juice  of  which 
is  sought  after  in  every  country  which  civilization  has  reached.  It  is  not, 
however,  a  very  general  production  of  the  earth ;  the  cultivation  of  it 
is  confined  to  narrow  limits,  for  excess  of  heat  seems  as  unfavorable  to  its 
growth  as  too  much  cold.  Its  southern  limit  is  where  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  climate  is  between  60^  8'  and  71^  6'  Fahrenheit;  and  its  north- 
ern limit.  4*35^  or  48^,  where  the  temperature  of  the  coldest  month  does 
not  fall  below  34^.  It  is  only  within  the  middle  regions  of  the  temperate 
zone  that  the  vine  comes  to  perfection,  but  within  those  limits  it  is  found 
throughout  western  Asia.  The  finest  grapes  are  produced  in  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  and  Palestine ;  but  the  vine  is  still  found  in  its  wild  and  native  state 
in  the  forests  of  the  ancient  Colchis,  (at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Black  Sea,) 
climbing  to  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  trees.  Farther  east,  the  grapes  and  the 
wines  of  Shiraz  and  Mazanderan  enjoy  the  highest  repute  in  Persia.  Vines 
are  also  found  native  along  the  upper  banks  of  the  Oxus,  in  Kashgar  to  the 
east  of  the  Bolor,  in  Kunawar,  the  British  portion  of  Little  Thibet,  and 
also  in  Malwah  or  Central  India.  They  are  also  cultivated  in  the  gardens 
of  H'lassa  in  Great  Thibet;  and  in  China,  on  the  shores  of  the  Eastern  Ocean, 
the  vine  is  as  plentiful,  and  the  luxury  of  wine-drinking  is  as  highly  appreci- 
ated, as  in  Europe  or  America.  In  l^'rance,  Germany,  and  Hungary,  the  vine 
is  the  produce  of  art ;  farther  south,  and  in  the  regions  emphaticall)  called 
the  East  the  vines  are  to  be  seen  in  their  full  and  native  luxuriance,  as 
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delightful  to  the  eye  as  their  produce  is  grateful  to  the  palate.  In  all  ages 
the  vine  has  been  a  favorite  theme  with  the  poets  of  the  East.  The  wine- 
bibbing  Anacreon  is  notorious,  and  Ilaiiz,  the  national  lyric  poet  of  Persia, 
ITOWS  himself  a  most  devout  admirer  of  this  glorious  beverage;  and, 
indeed,  the  wine  of  Shiraz,  the  place  of  his  birth  and  of  his  burial,  is  so 
highly  esteemed,  that  the  Persians  say  that  if  Mohammed,  (who  forbade 
the  use  of  wine  to  his  disciples,)  had  tasted  the  pleasures  of  Shiraz,  he 
would  have  prayed  God  to  make  him  immortal  there. 

Next  in  repute  to  the  vine  is  the  olive,  which  is  likewise  confined  to 
temperate  climates,  and  is  indigenous  to  Syria,  along  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  at  Tukht-i-Suleiman,  near  the  Indus.  The  cultivated 
olive  is  easily  reared  in  all  parts  along  the  shores  of  the  Levant,  which  are 
free  from  the  visitation  of  frosty  winds.  It  produces  a  very  fine  oil,  which 
!■  in  general  use  in  all  the  countries  where  it  is  grown ;  and  the  history  of 
the  tree  appears  to  be  as  old  as  the  human  race  :  for  it  was  the  leaf  of  an 
olive  tree  plucked  off  that  Noah's  dove  brought  to  him  in  the  ark. 

Tea,  which  affords  a  wholesome  and  exhilarating  beverage  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  eastern,  central,  and  northern  regions  of  Asia,  and  has 
become  a  necessary  of  life  in  Britain  and  the  United  States,  is  produced 
abundantly  in  the  southern  provinces  of  China ;  the  best  is  grown  upon  the 
hills  of  the  province  of  Foki-en.  It  has  also  been  lately  discovered  to  be 
indigenous  in  Assaip,  within  the  limits  of  the  British  territories,  and  has 
been  found  to  be  perfectly  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  Nilgherries 
in  Southern  India. 

llice  i9  a  necessary,  and  indeed  the  very  staff  of  life,  to  the  Hindoos, 
Indo-Chinese,  and  Chinese,  who  value  it  so  highly  that  they  pity  the  Euro- 
peans for  having  no  rice  at  home,  and  wonder  how  they  can  exist  without 
it.  It  is  produced  abundantly  in  the  well-watered  plains  of  those  countries. 
and  requires  great  heat  as  well  as  abundant  moisture  to  bring  it  to  perfec- 
tion. The  same  character  is  enjoyed  by  the  date  tree  in  Arabia,  and  the 
neighboring  hot  and  sandy  countries  of  the  south-west.  Its  fruit  there 
forms  a  principal  article  of  food  ;  and  the  simple  people  there  wonder  how 
other  nations  contrive  to  live  without  it.  But  for  more  detailed  accounts  ot 
Jiese  and  of  the  other  vegetable  productions  of  Asia,  we  refer  to  our  special 
descriptions  of  the  countries  into  which  the  continent  is  divided. 

The  zoology  of  Asia  presents  a  prodigioas  catalogue  ;  and  in  regard  to 
animal  life,  the  country  may  be  divided  into  three  great  zones,  co-terminate 
with  the  mountains,  which  form  the  barriers.  In  the  northern  zone,  the 
river  banks  and  the  vast  forests  of  Siberia  harbor  innumerable  troops  ot 
rein-deer,  elks,  foxes,  bears,  gluttons,  and  several  species  of  martens  and 
squirrels.  Along  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  sea,  the  great  polar  bear  preys 
on  every  thing  living,  and  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean  are  found  seals  and 
Tirious  kinds  of  cetacea.  In  Central  Asia,  which  is  composed  of  high 
mountains  and  extensive  sandy  plains,  we  find  the  Bactrian  or  double- 
humped  camel,  the  wild  horse,  several  kinds  of  horse-tailed  beeves  (whose 
flowing  tails  are  the  ensigns  of  military  rank  throughout  the  East),  the  ante- 
lope, and  the  yellow  buck.  Panthers  are  found  in  the  western  regions,  and 
also  a  singular  species  of  cat,  the  manul,  the  original  of  the  Angora  cats. 
The  Indian  tiger  has  been  seen  as  far  north  as  the  head  waters  of  the  Obi, 
and  the  Altai  mountains.  Tigers  also  abound  in  Mongolia,  where  they  are 
hunted  every  year  by  the  Emperor  of  China.  Troops  of  several  species  of 
dogs,  jackals  and  wolves  prey  upon  the  antelopes,  asses  and  horses.     All 
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the  mountains  are  inhabited   by   the   mnsk    animal :    the  Altai  bj  the 
'*  argali/'  or  Siberian  sheep  ;  the  southern  mountains  by  the  wild  ^at;  and 
Caucasus  by  the  egagre  and  the  chamois.     The  western  prolongation  of 
this  zone,  which  extends  over  Persia  and  Arabia,,  is  overrun  by  antelopes 
and  gazelles,  lions,  panthers,  caracals  and  other  sorts  of  cats,  jackals  and 
monkeys.     The  mountains  and  table  lands  produce  also  the  *'  onager,"  or 
wild  ass,  the  original  of  those  beautiful  and  fleet  asses  so  much  esteemed 
in  the  East.     In  the  southern  zone,  however,  animal  life  is  the  most  pro- 
lific.    Here  various  species  of  the  antelope  and  deer  are  found,  and  in 
Thibet  the  blue  antelope,  whose  horns,  which  fall  annually,  have  more  than 
once  reminded  travellers  of  the  fabulous  unicorn.     There  is  also  the  "  chit- 
karu,"  with  four  horns.     In  Bengal,  is  the  charming  white-spotted  axis, 
and  in  the  forests  is  found  the  "  jungle  cow,"  the  wild  original  of  the 
domestic  beeves  of  India.     Fierce  tigers  ravage  Hindostan,  and  the  warm 
countries  east  and  south.     In  the  same  region  is  found  the  black-skinned 
bufi*aIo,  with  horns  turned  back,  both   wild  and  tame,  delighting  in  the 
muddy  banks  of  the  rivers,  lakes  and  seas.     Between  the  Ganges  and  the 
Indus,  the  forests  abound  with  squirrels,  peacocks,  pheasants  and  jungle- 
cocks.     Several  species  of  bears  inhabit  the  forests  among  the  Ghauts. 
The  elephant  and  one-horned  rhinoceros  also  inhabit  the  forests ;  but  it  is 
in  the  countries  south-east  of  Hindostan  that  these  animals  attain  their 
largest  size.     The  tapir  is  found  between  Malacca  and  (Ihina ;  and  ourangs, 
gibbins,  and  various  other  kinds  of  moneys.     In  the  Ganges  alone,  250 
kinds  offish  have  been  described  by  Buchanan,  which  furnish  abundance 
of  food  for  the  alligators,  with  which  its  waters  abound.     The  seas  of  India 
swarm  with  myriads  of  the  finny  tribes  of  every  species,  and  the  testacea 
contribute  many  luxuries  to  the  inhabitants.     The  whole  number  of  known 
species  of  birds  is  937,  of  which  621  are  peculiar  to  Asia.     Every  zone 
has  its  peculiar  species,  and  many  are  of  the  most  beautiful  plumage.    Gi- 
gantic vultures  tyrannize  over  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  where  are  likewise 
found  great  numbers  of  eagles,  falcons,  buzzards  and  screech-owls.     Swarms 
of  paroquets,  of  every  variety  of  color,  inhabit  the  continent  and  neighbor- 
ing islands.     The  southern  countries  of  Asia  produce  reptiles,  many  of 
which  are  armed  with  the  most  fatal  poisons ;  they  are  all  hideous  to  the 
sight,  and  some  are  of  prodigious  size  and  muscular  strength.     Beyond  the 
Altai  chain,  however,  they  are  scarcely  ever  found.    All  sorts  of  insects,  some 
very  noxious  and  destructive,  swarm  in  the  southern  regions ;  and  even  in 
Siberia,  during  its  short  summers,  the  mosquito  and  other  troublesome 
species  abound.      But  the  most  mischievous  of  all  these  winged  crea- 
tures is  the  locust,  which  appears  occasionally  in  the  sandy  regions  of 
north-western  India,  and  is  found  in  countless  swarms  in  Arabia  and  Syria, 
and   oflen  penetrates  into   south-eastern    Europe,  spreading    destruction 
wherever  it  goes. 

The  elephant  is  pre-eminent  among  the  domestic  animals,  but  it  is  rarelj 
found  in  the  mountain  regions  of  the  north.  The  camel  is  found  over  a  far 
wider  range  of  country.  The  Bactrian  camel  is  comparatively  rare,  and 
seems  to  be  confined  lo  the  great  deserts  of  north-eastern  Asia.  The  one- 
humped  species,  usually  misnamed  the  dromedary,  but  in  fact  the  real 
camel,  is  spread  over  Arabia,  Persia,  Western  India  and  Northern  Africa, 
where  it  is  the  common  be.ist  of  burden.  The  dromedary,  properly  so 
called,  or  the  racing  camel,  is  only  a  variety  of  the  latter  species,  of  lighter 
form  and  better  suited  for  rapid  travelling.  The  other  domestic  animals  of 
southern  and  western  Asia  are  horses,  asses,  buffaloes,  beeves,  sheep  aod 
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SAtB ;  of  the  central  and  eastern  regions,  chiefly  horses,  cattle  and  sheep ; 
e  "yak"  of  Thibet  and  Pamer,  and  the  bushy-tailed  bull  of  Thibet,  seem 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  camel  among  the  mountains.  In  the  rigorous 
climates  farther  north,  the  reindeer  furnishes  the  people  with  fo^  and 
transport,  and  also  in  one  part  of  the  year  with  dress.  In  Kamtschatka, 
and  other  north-eastern  regions,  dogs  are  trained  to  draw  sledges  in  winter 
OTer  the  frozen  snow. 

Not  only  the  numerical  majority  of  the  human  race,  but  also  its  greatest 
variety  in  the  species,  is  found  within  the  limits  of  Asia.     The  tribes  and 
nations  into  which  mankind  is  here  divided  are  very  numerous,  but  of 
these,  the  five  principal  races,  the  Hindoos,  the  Chinese,  the  Tatars  or 
Tartars,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Persians,  seem  to  have  divided  among  them,  as 
a  kind  of  inheritance,  the  continent  and  its  adjacent  islands,  and  still 
occupy  the  greater  part  of  them.     The  origin  of  these  races  is  buried  in 
the  remotest  antiquity.     The  Hindoos  and  Arabs  are  generally  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  Caucasian  or  white  race  of  mankind,  though  in  respect 
oflanguage  they  are  quite  different;  the  former  being  allied  to  the  Indo- 
Germanic  family,  and  that  of  the  latter  being  decidedly  of  Semetic  origin. 
The  ancient  Medes  and  Persians  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic  branch,  but  the  modern  Persians  are  a  very  mixed  race,  formed  by 
the  commingling  of  Persians,  Arabs,  Turks.  Tartars,  Mongols,  and  natives 
of  the  Caucasian  isthmus.     The  Tartars  differ  entirely  from  the  Hindoos 
and  Arabs  in  feature,  complexion,  and  form,  as  in  manners  and  language. 
They  all  speak  the  Toorkee  or  Turkish  language,  and  form  the  majority  ot 
the  people  of  Hindostan,  the  western  part  of  Chinese  Tartary,  and  the 
soathern  provinces  of  Russia — are  spread  in  various  tribes  throughout  Per- 
ua,  and  constitute  the  original  stock  of  the  Ottoman  race,  who  have  long 
been  the  dominant  people  in  south-western  Asia.     The  Chinese,  according 
to  the  institutes  of  Menu,  were  originally  a  military  tribe  of  the  Hindoos, 
who,  abandoning  the  ordinances  of  Brahma,  migrated  eastward,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Chinese  Empire ;  but  this  theory  seems  to  be  impro- 
bable.    The  Chinese  are  unquestionably  of  the  Mongolian    family,  and 
their  monosyllabic  language,  and  figurative  alphabets,  seem  to   have  no 
apalogy  with  any  of  the  languages  or  alphabets  of  India.     According  to 
Balbi,  all  the  families  of  Asia  may  be  classed,  according  to  their  languages, 
into : — 1.   The   "  Semetic,"   comprising  the  Jews   and   Arabs.     2.   The 
"  Georgian,"  subdivided  into  Georgians,  Mingrelians,  Sevanes,  and  Lazes, 
living  between  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas.     3.  The  "  Persian,"  viz. :  the 
Persians,  Parsees  or  Guebers,  the  Taujiks,  the  Bukharians,  the  Khurds, 
the  Lourees,  the  Affghans,  and  the  Belootshees.     4.  The  **  Hindoo,"  one 
of  the  most  numerous  families  of  the  globe,  comprising  the  Moguls,  the 
Sheiks,  the  Bengalees,  the  Mahrattas,  Singalese,  in  Ceylon  ;  the  people  ol 
the  Maldives,  and  the  Zingarees  or  Gipsies,  a  numerous  tribe,  scattered  over 
Europe  and  Western  Asia,  and  found  also  in  some  p.irts  of  Northern  India. 
6.  The  "  Armenian,"  known  as  the  Hnikans,  or  Armenians  proper,  Abasses, 
and  Natoukhashi.  6.  The  "  Malabar,"  comprising  the  Malabars,  the  Taniuls, 
and  the  Telingas.     7.  The  "  Chinese,"  the  most  numerous  of  all  families, 
including  the  Chinese  proper,  (he  Birmans,  Peguans,  Siame-e,  the  Ana- 
mites,  the   Cochin-Chinese,   and  the  Coreans.     H.  The  "  Japanese."     9. 
The  "  Tungouse,"  subdivided  into  the  Mandchews,  and  the  proper  Tun- 
gouses,  the  former  being  the  ruling  class  in  China,  and  the  most  advanced 
m  civUization,  and  whose  language  is  now  that  of  the  Court  of  Pekin. 
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10.  The  '*  Mongolian/'  viz.  the  Mongols,  Kalmuks,  and  Burates.  11.  The 
"  Toorkee/'  Qomprising  the  Ottomans,  the  Usbecks,  the  Turks  of  Siberia^ 
Turkomans,  and  a  number  of  wandering  tribes,  chiefly  in  the  west  of  Asia, 
and  on  the  confines  of  Europe.  12.  The  "  Samoied,"  in  the  north.  13. 
The  **  lenisseian,''  which  belong  to  the  Finnish  stock.  14.  The  "  Koriak," 
in  the  north-east.  15.  The  '*  Youkaghire.''  16.  The  "  Kamtschatdale." 
17.  The  "  Kurilian."  18.  The  "  Ouralian  or  Tschude ;"  and  19.  The 
''  Malaysian,"  or  the  inhabitants  of  Malacca,  and  the  neighboring  islands. 

But,  besides  these  indigenous  families,  there  are  numerous  colonies  of 
Europeans  in  most  parts  of  Asia;  the  Greeks,  in  the  Ottoman  Empire; 
the  Russians,  in  Siberia ;  the  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Portuguese,  and  a 
few  French  and  Danes,  in  India ;  Dutch,  in  Ceylon,  Java,  and  the  Moluo 
cas  ;  and  Spaniards,  in  the  Philippines. 

If  we  are  to  define  a  despot  to  be  an  absolute  monarch,  who  disposes  of 
the  property,  the  honor,  and  the  lives  of  his  subjects  at  will,  employing 
them  with  indefinite  and  uncontrolled  authority,  we  nowhere,  either  in  Eu- 
rope or  Asia,  find  sovereigns  of  this  kind,  notwithstanding  the  declamations 
to  which  the  governments  of  many  of  those  countries  have  been  subject. 
Everywhere  manners,  ancient  customs,  received  opinions,  and  even  errors, 
form  more  embarrassing  restraints  upon  power  than  written  stipulations, 
which  tyrants  can  so  easily  get  rid  of  by  force  or  fraud.  It  is  only  in  some 
Moslem  states,  and  particularly  in  Persia,  that  we  meet  with  the  most  hate- 
ful despotism,  and  that  degrading  servility,  which  has  been  usually  attributed 
to  all  the  nations  of  Asia.  The  kings  of  Asia  have  been  taken  for  despots, 
because  they  are  approached  on  bended  knee.  They  have,  indeed,  assumed 
to  themselves  the  titles  of  gods  upon  earth,  vicegerents  of  Allah,  brothers 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  asylums  of  the  universe,  and  other  similar  designations 
and  they  have  been  considered  as  such,  without  the  obstacles  opposed  to 
their  mil  by  religion,  customs,  manners,  and  prejudices,  being  taken  into 
account.  The  governments  of  Ottoman  Asia,  Persia,  Russia,  Bukharia, 
and  others,  in  Turkestan,  India,  China,  Japan,  and  some  of  the  islands,  are 
despotisms,  differing  only  in  degree  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  a  barrier  in  all, 
over  which  the  monarch  dare  not,  or  is  unwilling  to  leap. 

Asia  likewise  contains  nations  whose  governments  may  be  compared  to 
those  of  European  kingdoms  of  the  middle  ages.  Such  were  the  Mahrat- 
tas,  before  the  downfall  of  the  Peishwa,  and  the  Affghans,  before  the  sub- 
version of  the  Kingdom  of  Cabol ;  and  such  are  still  the  Belootshies,  the 
Mongols,  the  Kalniucs,  the  Manchoos,  several  Turkee  tribes,  and  some  na- 
tions of  Caucasians,  particularly  the  Circassians  and  Abassians.  Even  the 
Empire  of  Japan  is,  properly  speaking,  nothing  else  than  a  feudal  monarchy. 
Some  nations  are  entirely  free,  as  the  Bedouins,  the  Kurds,  and  several 
tribes  of  Caucasus  and  Syria.  The  small  nomadic  nations,  and  many  of 
the  Arab  tribes,  have  a  pastoral  or  patriarchial  government,  which  is  gene- 
rally hereditary  in  certain  families ;  others  are  governed  by  elders,  and  form 
republics.  Thibet,  Boutan,  and  parts  of  Arabia,  have  a  sort  of  theocratic 
government,  the  pontiffs  of  which  are  considered  as  emanations  of  the 
Deity  himself.  In  general,  indeed,  we  may  say,  that  Asia  affords  examples 
of  every  possible  kind  of  government,  from  the  most  licentious  republican- 
ism to  the  most  atrocious  despotism. 
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THE  EMPIRE  OF   TURKEY, 

(in  ASIA.) 

T^«r  of  the  Bosphorus  the  Ottoman  Empire  stretches  into  Asia  orer  an 

.^vrtixve  country,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caucasian 

»«>'«'itct^  of  Russia;  on  the  east  by  Georgia'and  Persia;  on  the  south  and 

H^ai!Hwe:j(t  by  Arabia  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  on  the  west  by  the 

Kxiiipelago,  the  Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Bosphorus.    It 

>  Mtuuted  between  d(P  and  42^  N.  latitude,  and  between  26^  and  49^  E. 

Oii^ttude.     Its  greatest  depth  from  north  to  south  is  850  miles,  and  its 

fr^NUest  breadth   from  east  to  west   about   1,200;   but  when   measured 

3iiii(imaUy  from  Constantinople  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  the  extent  is  1 ,400» 

4ud  from  the  southern  border  of  Palestine  to  the  north-east  extremity  of 

Turkish  Armenia,  about  1 ,100  miles.     The  superficial  area  is  not  accurately 

Mcertained,  but  may  be  estimated  at  between  450,000  and  500,000  square 

uiiles. 

Prom  the  earliest  history  of  mankind  this  portion  of  the  world  has  beeo 
the  scene  of  prominent  events.  The  Scriptures  are  its  first  annals,  and 
profane  writers  all  agree  in  acknowledging  it  to  be  the  source  of  light  and 
civilization.  Nimrod,  Ninus,  Semiramis,  the  great  empires  which  they 
have  raised,  those  which  have  succeeded  them,  the  heroes  of  Troy,  the 
memorable  reign  of  the  Persians,  the  empire  pf  Alexander,  the  Seleucide, 
the  ferocious  Mithridates,  the  renowned  Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  the 
brilliant  reign  of  the  Khalifs  of  Bagdad — form  but  an  imperfect  summary  of 
the  great  personages,  and  events  of  which  this  country  has  been  the  theatre, 
from  the  most  remote  period  of  which  we  have  any  account,  to  the  fatal  day 
on  which  the  Turkish  dominions  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  rise  up  in  order  to 
destroy  its  long  celebrity.  Here  was  founded  the  first  great  monarchy  of 
the  worFd.  Here  were  Babylon,  Nineveh,  the  empire  of  Nabonasser  and 
the  conquests  of  Cyrus  ;  and  here  the  Land  of  Promise — the  Holy  Land ! — 
the  history  of  whose  people  furnishes  the  theme  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and 
here  it  was  that  the  Christian's  Saviour  was  born,  preached  his  ministry, 
jfLttd  suffered  for  the  sins  and  redemption  of  the  human  family.  At  a  later 
period  it  formed  one  of  the  finest  portions  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  then 
displayed  numerous  towns,  embellished  with  all  that  the  union  of  the  arts 
could  produce,  and  abounded  with  all  the  enjoyments  of  luxury.  How 
great  is  the  contrast  at  the  present  day  !  All  the  blessings  of  civilization, 
all  the  charms  of  social  life,  have  disappeared  under  the  devastating  powers 
which  oppress  this  now  desolate  country.  The  monuments  are  in  ruins, 
the  villages  are  abandoned,  and  a  great  part  of  the  country  given  up  to 
robbers,  while  the  towns  are  filled  with  a  vile  and  oppressed  populace.  The 
wandering  tribes  feed  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  plan  their  robberies  upon 
those  fields  which  were  once  covered  with  glory,  and  the  ferocious  Bedouins 
make  abandoned  temples  the  shelter  for  their  thefts  and  crimes.  Such  is 
at  this  period  the  state  of  this  classic  soil,  still  covered  with  the  finest  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  and  teeming  with  memorials  of  a  grandeur  and  civiliza- 
tion such  as  the  world  never  before  saw,  and  to  which  modern  times  can 
^uce  no  counterpart. 

Ottoman  Empire  in  Asia  is  q;>read  over  at  least  three  distinct  gec^ 
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graphical  regions,  viz  :  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia ;  the  low  countries  watered 
bj  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris ;  and  Syria,  including  Palestine. 

*'  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia"  form  elevated  table-lands,  or  a  series  of  plains 
and  falleys,  some  of  which  are  5,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  inter- 
sected and  overtopped  by  mountains  several  thousand  feet  higher.  These 
table-lands  are  fertile  and  abound  in  pastures,  but  the  climate  is  cool,  and  in 
winter  the  country  is  covered  deep  in  snow.  They  are  separated  from  the  low 
oountry  on  the  Black  Sea  by  ranges  of  lofly  mountains,  clothed  with  dense 
forests,  and  are  difficult  of  access,  except  where  the  river  valleys  open  a 
pataage  for  their  waters.  From  Armenia  two  ranges  of  high  mountains  proceed 
westward  into  Asia  Minor  ;  the  one,  the  ancient  '*  Taurus,"  stretches  parallel 
to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  divides  into  a  number  of  branches, 
which,  in  the  western  part  of  the  peninsula,  form  as  many  fertile  valleys, 
watered  by  fine  rivers ;  and  the  other,  the  "  Anti-Taurus,"  penetrates  into 
the  interior  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  and  there  unites  with  several  other 
lofty  mountains  which,  under  various  names,  occupy  the  country  between 
the  Kizil-Irmak  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  central  part  of  the  peninsula, 
supported  on  all  sides  by  those  ranges,  is  very  lofly,  and  the  plains  of  Kuta- 
hya  and  Sivas  many  thousand  feet  above  the  level.  Some  of  the  valleys  are 
so  completely  hemmed  in  as  to  have  no  outlet  for  their  waters,  and  as  a 
consequence  large  tracts  are  frequently  inundated,  and  permanent  lakes 
formed  in  the  deeper  depressions.  The  coasts  on  all  sides  are  very  irregular, 
and  in  some  parts  their  mountain  walls  approach  so  near  as  to  form  bold 
promontories  and  headlands ;  but  in  others  some  extensive  lowlands  inter- 
rene.  The  islands  off  the  coast  are  generally  of  the  same  character  with 
the  mainland.  The  nucleus  of  the  mountains  consist  of  granite  and  other 
primitive  rocks,  but  in  various  places  these  are  associated  with  beds  of 
marble  and  quartz,  lime-stone  and  schists,  tertiary  and  lacustrine  marine 
deposits,  igneous  rocks,  and  recent  aqueous  accumulations.  Volcanic  rocks 
are  of  frequent  occurrence;  the  whole  country  between  the  Is-nik  and 
Kutahya  appears  to  consist  of  agate  and  chalcedony,  the  strata  being  beau- 
tifiilly  varied  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  the  lofty  peak  of  *'  Arjish- 
dagh,"  (ancient  Argceus,)  which  rises  to  the  elevation  of  13,000  feet,  con- 
sists entirely  of  volcanic  rocks  and  scoriaceous  cinders,  having  its  sloping 
sides  studded  all  around  with  numerous  cones  and  craters.  *'  Hassan-dagh," 
8.000  feet  high,  and  "  Kulah,"  2,780  feet,  are  both  volcanic;  but  the  mosi 
remarkable  volcanic  region  in  Asia  Minor  is  the  district  of  **  Katakecau- 
men^"  or  humed  up  region,  90  miles  eastward  from  Smyrna.  It  occupies 
an  area  of  about  150  square  miles,  and  consists  of  volcanic  mounds,  which 
rise  partly  amidst  the  lacustrine  limestone  of  the  valley  of  the  Hermus,  and 
mrtly  on  the  slope  of  the  schistose  hills,  which  form  its  southern  border. 
The  mounds  consist  of  scorics  and  lava,  and  are  referable  to  two  epochs. 
The  older  cones  are  low  and  flat,  and  their  craters  marked  only  by  slight 
depressions.  They  are  covered  with  vineyards,  which  produce  the  Katake- 
caumen^  wine,  which  has  been  celebrated  from  the  days  of  Strabo  to  the 
present  time.  The  newer  volcanoes,  only  three  in  number,  though  they  have 
been  extinct  for  3,000  years,  preserve  all  their  characters  unaltered ;  the 
craters  are  perfectly,  defined,  and  their  lava  streams  are  black,  rugged  and 
barren. 

The  "  country  watered  by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,"  is  bounded 
north  by  the  table  lands  of  Armenia  and  the  lofly  sides  of  Taurus ;  on 
the  east  by  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  &c.,  which  divide  it  from  the  table 
land  of  Iran ;  and  on  the  west  and  south-west  by  Syria  and  the  deserts 
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of  Arabia ;  and  on  the  south-east  it  scarcelj  toaches  the  Persian  Gulfl 
Including  the  hilly  country  of  Taurus,  this  region  is  distinguished  by  its 
structure,  its  configuration,  and  its  natural  productions,  into  three  zones 
or  districts :  by  structure,  into  a  district  of  metamorphic  and  plutoaic 
rocks, — a  district  of  sedimentary  formations,  and  a  district  of  allufial 
deposits ;  by  configuration,  into  a  district  of  mountains,— of  stony  and  sandy 
plains,  and  of  low  watery  plains;  and  by  ntUural  produciioms^  into  a 
country  of  forest  and  fruit  trees,  and  of  pasturage  and  barren  rocks, — a 
country  where  the  mulberry,  cotton,  maize,  tobacco,  d&c,  flourish  in  Inxa- 
riance,  and  a  country  of  date  trees>  rice  and  pasturage,  or  a  land  of  salipe 
plants,  liquorice,  reeds,  sedges  and  rushes.  The  first  of  these  districts 
comprises  the  hilly  and  mountainous  country  of  Taurus  and  the  plains  of 
Diyarbekr ;  a  country  with  a  genial  climate,  and,  where  cultivated,  fruitfal 
in  corn,  wine  and  oil,  and  yielding  numerous  mineral  treasures.  The 
second  district,  comprising  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  and  the  country 
east  of  the  Tigris,  consists  of  cretaceous  deposits,  here  and  there  inter- 
spersed with  plutonic  rocks.  The  character  of  the  plains  varies  with  the 
elevation  and  latitude,  as  well  as  from  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  moisture,— here  is  a  stony  wilderness,  amidst  which 
there  is  little  or  no  cultivation,  but  where  immense  herds  and  flocks  obtaia 
a  scanty  subsistence, — and  there  fertile  districts,  the  permanent  residence 
of  agricultural  tribes.  The  climate  is  very  dry,  and  subject  to  great 
variations  in  temperature,  the  thermometer  during  the  year  ranging 
from  12^  to  115^  in  the  shade.  The  cold  increases  from  west  to 
east,  and  the  influence  of  the  snow-clad  mountains  in'  the  north  is 
severely  felt  in  the  plains.  There  are  few  annual  or  tender  plants  in 
this  region,  and  for  two  months  in  the  year,  October  and  November, 
vegetation  is  dormant,— every  thing  is  burnt  up,  and  no  new  ibrms  appear ; 
but  afler  this  period  the  rains  commence  to  fall,  and  the  brown  and  fallow 
ground  changes,  and  grasses  and  flowers  again  enliven  the  scene  of  desolation, 
soon  however,  to  be  covered  with  snow  or  blasted  by  the  winds  of  winter. 
The  absence  of  trees  on  these  great  plains  is  a  phenomenon  difficult  to  be 
accounted  for.  The  desert  described  by  Xenophon,  extending  from  Reho- 
both  to  Khabour,  still  preserves  the  features  of  his  day,  "  full  of  worm- 
wood ;  and  if  any  other  kind  of  plants  grow  there,  they  have  for  the  most 
part  an  aromatic  odour."  Wild  asses  or  horses  are  still  met  with ;  but 
ostriches  are  rare.  The  alluvial  plain  of  Babylon  and  Chaldaaa  forms  the 
third  district.  The  plain,  in  its  north-western  or  upper  portion,  has  a  slight 
but  well-deflned  southerly  inclination,  with  local  sinkings  above  Felujah^ 
undulates  in  the  central  districts,  and  then  subsides  into  mere  marshes  and 
lakes.  Numerous  canals,  extending  from  one  river  to  another,  at  certain 
seasons  inundate  the  whole  country,  and  leave  permanent  marshes  in  some 
places.  But  the  natural  level  is  everywhere  altered  by  artificial  works,  as 
mounds,  walls,  mud-ramparts  and  dykes.  There  is  still  some  cultivation 
and  irrigation  ;  flocks  pasture  in  meadows  of  coarse  grass,  and  the  dusky 
encampments  of  the  Arabs  are  occasionally  met  with  ;  but  except  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  there  are  few  remains  of  the  date  groves,  vine- 
yards and  gardens  which  adorned  the  country  in  the  days  of  Xenophon. 
This  character  may  vary  in  the  several  districts,  but  only  in  degree.  Vil- 
lages are  numerous,  but  the  population  is  scanty  and  dispersed. 

"  Kurdistan,"  which  formed  the  north-eastern  portion  of  ancient  Assyria, 
and  extended  also  into  Persia,  presents  an  immense  succession  of  hill  and 
valley,  with  dells  and  plains  of  exhaustless  fertility,  and  towering  mountains. 
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The  dimate  is  excessively  cold  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  the 
hills  are  corered  with  snow  for  eight  months. 

**  Syria,"  which  lies  to  the  west,  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  is 
chiefly  composed  of  desert  and  mountains,  with  some  plains  and  valleys  of 
ffreat  fertility  towards  the  coast.     Mount  Taurus  sends  off  several  spurs 
into  Syria,  the  principal  and  most  westerly  of  which  bears  the  names  of 
"  Alma-dagh"  and  "  Jawur-dagh,"  which  communicate  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Orontes,  and  form  the  boundary  between  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.     On 
the  south  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  *'  Jebel-el-Akral"  rises  abruptly 
to  the  height  of  5,318  feet,  and  is  continued  to  the  east  by  "Jebel  Chaksinah," 
and  the  hills  of  Antioch,  as  far  as  to  the  southern  valley  of  the  Orontes. 
To  the  south  the  hills  of  Antioch  are  continued  by  the  '*  Jebel  Kraad"  to 
the  "  Nosairi  mountains,"  which  extend  southward  in  connection  with 
*'  Lebanon."     About  34^  N.  lat  the  chain  divides  into  two  ranges,  the 
aastem  and  the  western,  the  former  being  the  *'  Libanus"  and  the  latter  the 
**  Anti-Libanus"  of  the  Greeks,  which  enclose  between  them  the  long  nar- 
row Talley  of  *'  El  Bekaa,"  or  Hollow  Syria.     The  western  branch  termi- 
nates near  the  sea  coast,  south  of  Sidon,  while  the  eastern  branch,  in 
nearly  the -same  parallel,  divides  again  into  two  ridges,  the  one  of  which 
passes  into  Arabia  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.     The 
other  ends  southward,  dong  the  western  side  of  the  Jordan,  forming  the 
watershed  between  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  valleys  that  send 
their  waters  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  covering  the  interior  of  Judsa  with 
a  wilderness  of  barren  mountains.     **  Mount  Carmel  '*  forms  a  bold  pro- 
montory on  the  south-western  side  of  the  Bay  of  Acre,  and  has  an  ex- 
tension south-east   until    it    joins  the    mountains    of   Judsea.     Further 
■oath,  these  mountains  connect  with  the  rocky  chain  of  Arabia  Petrsa, 
and  fill  up  the  space  between  the  Gulf  of  Suez  and  the  Gulf  of  Akaba. 
The  diverging  range  of  the  Libanus,  which  forms  the  north-eastern  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Upper  Jordan,  was  the  "  Hermon"  of  Scripture ;  and  fur- 
ther south  were  the  "  Mountains  of  Gilead." 

These  mountain  ranges  form  a  number  of  valleys.  **  El-Ghab,"  or  the 
▼alley  of  the  Orontes,  lies  between  the  Nosairi  mountains  on  the  west,  and  the 
**  Jebel-Shaehsabou"  on  the  north-east.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  mongrel  race 
of  Arabs  and  Fellahs,  who  in  winter  live  in  the  few  villages  scattered  over 
i^  and  in  summer  retire  with  their  flocks  to  the  mountains,  to  seek  for 
pasturage  and  avoid  the  swarms  of  flies  and  venomous  reptiles  of  the  valley. 
"El-Bekaa,"  (the  koiX<  svpca  of  the  Greeks,  and  Coclo-Syria  of  the 
Latins,)  is  a  beautiful  valley  between  the  two  branches  of  Lebanon,  drained 
by  the  river  Leitani.  It  is  about  90  miles  in  length  by  11  in  average 
hreadth,  and  is  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  part  of  Syria.  The  *'  Valley 
of  the  Jordan"  is  about  175  miles  in  length,  and  extends  from  the  sources 
of  that  river  to  the  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.  "  El-Ghor"  and  the  "  plain 
<^  Jericho"  are  dependencies  of  this  valley.  The  whole  is  considerably 
bdow  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  "  valleys  of  Galilee"  are  gener- 
ally small,  but  beautifully  wooded;  and  between  Galilee  and  the  ridge  of 
Mount  Carmel  lies  the  great  ''  plain  of  Esdraeion,''  watered  by  the  river 
Kishon.  It  is  called  in  Scripture  the  valley  of  Jezreel  and  Megiddo ;  and  is 
exceedingly  fertile,  and  well  adapted  for  com  growing,  but  it  is  uncultivated, 
and  only  affords  a  rich  pasture  for  a  few  scattered  herds.  The  "  Plain  of 
Haouran"  lies  to  the  south  of  Damascus,  between  Hermon  and  Gilead  and 
the  Jebel  Haouran.  It  is  famous  for  its  wheat,  and  contains  many  scattered 
hammocksy  which  are  the  sites  of  villages.     The  plain  is  inhabited  by 
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Druses,  Turks,  and  Arabs,  and  is  also  visited  in  early  spring  and  summer 
by  the  Bedouins.  The  rocky  wilderness,  ''  £1  Ludja,"  and  the  Jebel  H^ 
ouran,  comprehend  all  the  uneven  country  which  extends  along  the  eastern 
side  of  the  plain  of  Haouran,  from  near  Damascus  to  Boszra,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  the  ancient  Trachonitis.  The  plain  of  Haouran  itself  is  the  ancient 
Auranitis. 

The  great  "  Syrian  Desert*'  and  its  borders  are  not  a  bare  wide  waste  of 
sand,  but  much  resembles  the  prairies  of  the  western  United  States  and  tba 
llanos  of  South  America.  Its  surface  consists  generally  of  a  fine  black  soil 
overgrown  with  tall  coarse  grass,  and  inhabited  by  antelopes,  wild  asses^ 
and  boars.  In  summer,  however,  the  herbage  is  burnt  up,  and  the  animali 
are  obliged  to  betake  themselves  to  the  borders  of  the  cultivated  country. 
In  the  interior,  indeed,  sandy  tracts  are  to  be  met  with,  but  even  here  a 
scanty  herbage  is  found.  Along  the  side  of  Syria  are  numerous  ranges  of 
hills,  which  divide  the  country  into  small  plains,  but  eastward  from  Palmyra 
the  desert  presents  a  boundless  level  surface  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reack 
The  Arabs  of  the  desert  belong  to  the  great  Aenez^  tribe,  and  are  quite 
independent  of  the  Turkish  Padishah. 

The  climate  of  Syria  is  everywhere  subject  to  the  most  sudden  variations, 
and,  except  in  the  sheltered  valleys,  suffers  the  greatest  extremes.  In  the 
mountains  the  winters  last  from  November  to  March,  and  are  sharp  and 
rigorous,  but  the  spring  and  autumn  are  agreeable,  and  the  summer  is  not 
oppressive.  In  the  plains,  however,  the  summer  sun  is  overpowering,  but  to 
compensate  for  this  the  winter  is  so  temperate,  that  orange  trees,  dates, 
bananas,  and  other  delicious  fruits,  grow  in  the  open  fields.  Samaria  being 
a  hilly  country,  has  a  climate  in  accordance.  The  climate  of  Judaea  is 
perhaps  more  favorable ;  yet  so  changeable  is  it  that  a  few  hours  only  are 
necessary  to  produce  the  change  from  spring  to  winter. 

If  natural  advantages,  seconded  by  art,  were  brought  to  bear,  we  might, 
in  a  space  of  50  miles,  bring  together  in  this  country  the  vegetable  treasures 
of  the  most  distant  regions.  Besides  the  usual  grains  cultivated,  there  are 
several  objects  of  utility  or  luxury  peculiar  to  different  localities.  Palestine 
abounds  in  sesaraum  and  dhourra.  Maize  thrives  in  the  light  soil  of  Baal- 
bec,  and  rice  is  cultivated  along  the  marshy  borders  of  the  lakes.  Sugar- 
canes  have  been  introduced  at  Beyrout  and  Saide ;  indigo  grows  without 
culture  on  the  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  hills  of  Latakia,  and  indeed 
all  the  mountains  produce  tobacco.  Olives  grow  at  Antakia  and  Ramli 
to  the  height  of  the  oak.  The  white  mulberry  thrives  abundantly  on  Le- 
banon and  along  the  coast,  and  forms  the  wealth  of  the  Druses,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  beautiful  silk  produced  by  its  worms ;  and  the  vines  produce 
wines  equal  to  those  of  Bourdeaux.  The  clusters  are  remarkably  large, 
and  the  grapes  are  often  the  size  of  plums.  Jaflfa  boasts  of  her  lemons, 
Gama  of  dates  and  pomegranates,  Tripoli  of  oranges,  and  BeyroOt  of  figs. 
Aleppo  is  unequalled  for  pistachio-nuts,  and  Damascus  possesses  every 
kind  of  European  fruits,  and,  indeed,  is  the  native  soil  of  the  "  damson," 
or  more  properly  the  Damascene  plum.  Niebuhr  was  of  opinion  that  the 
Arabian  coffee-shrub  might  be  cultivated  in  Palestine.  The  mountains  of 
northern  Syria  are  richly  wooded,  and  the  oak  and  yellow  pine  are  abundant 
Cotton  is  also  raised  in  the  same  region.  Samaria  produces  abundance  of 
wheat,  silk,  and  olives.  Judsa  lies  further  south.  The  ground  rises  from 
Jaffa  to  the  mountains  in  four  terraces.  The  shore  is  lined  with  mastic 
trees,  palms,  and  prickly-pears ;  higher  up  are  vines,  olives,  sycamores,  and 
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lemoD  trees,  with  grores  of  evergreen  oaks,  cypresses,  andrachn^s,  and 
turpentine  trees.     The  ground  is  covered   with  rosemary,  cisisas,  and 

Besides  the  buffalo  and  camel,  every  kind  of  European  domestic  animal 
is  foond  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  The  gazelle  takes  the  place  of  the  deer, 
and  instead  of  wolves  there  are  jackals,  hysnas,  and  ounces.  But  the  rav- 
ages of  none  of  these  are  so  destructive  as  that  of  the  locust.  They  come 
from  Arabia,  and  in  their  flight  darken  the  sun,  and  spread  desolation  over 
the  land.  The  approach  of  these  insects  is  looked  upon  with  despair,  and 
fiunine  surely  follows  their  visitatftn.  There  is,  however,  a  species  of 
loeuaty  which  furnishes  a  tolerable  article  of  food  for  man.  The  flocks  of 
the  Arabs  still  find  in  Palestine  nutricious  pasturage ;  and  the  wild  bees 
board  up  in  the  holes  of  the  rocks  a  fragrant  honey,  which  is  sometimes 
running  down  their  faces. 


The  *'  Shat-el-Arab,"  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
18  a  broad  and  deep  river,  which  flows  in  a  single  stream  into  the  Persian 
Ghilf.  The  two  great  rivers,  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  however,  will  claim 
a  more  especial  notice.  The  "  Euphrates"  is  formed  by  the  junction  of 
two  large  streams  in  Armenia,  the  eastern  branch  being  called  the  Murad, 
and  the  western  branch  the  Frat  or  Kara-su.  The  united  stream  then 
makes  a  long  circuit  through  the  Taurus,  and  after  clearing  the  mountains, 
tbrms  a  double  cataract  22  miles  above  Samosat,  and  flows  for  100  miles  in 
a  direction  a  little  to  the  south  of  west ;  then  proceeds  another  100  miles 
■early  south,  till  it  reaches  the  latitude  of  Haleb,  when  it  turuM  to  the 
■ootl^east,  and  continues  in  that  general  direction  to  the  head  of  the  Per- 
rian  Gulf.  The  whole  length  of  its  course  has  been  variously  estimated 
between  1,500  and  1,700  miles.  The  "  Tigris,"  the  companion  and  rival 
of  the  ESuphrates,  has  its  principal  source  in  the  mountains  of  the  country 
of  Zoph,  in  Armenia,  about  5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  first 
eourse  is  extremely  rapid,  and  nearly  approaches  the  Euphrates,  being 
miIt  prevented  by  a  rising  ground  from  joining  its  stream.  Below  Bag- 
dad die  Tigris  has  a  moderate  current,  but  in  its  course  from  Mosul  to  that 
oftj  it  passes  over  several  ledges  of  rock;  and  above  32^  north  latitude, 
imhm  through  the  hills  of  Hamriln,  where  it  has  cut  a  channel  of  150 
fards  wide.  In  the  plains  its  course  is  extremely  slow  and  sluggish.  Du- 
ring the  whole  year,  however,  the  Tigris  has  a  sufficient  body  of  water  for 
Doderate-aized  boats  up  to  Bagdad,  and  during  a  greater  part  of  the  year 
as  bigh  as  Mosul  and  Diyarbekr.  The  great  and  only  difficulty  navigators 
have  to  contend  with  is  the  inhospitality  of  the  natives,  who  plunder  every 
ilranger  that  falls  into  their  power,  and  frequently  murder  them. 

The  united  stream  flows  wifh  a  somewhat  winding  course,  and  it  is  de- 
scribed as  being  everywhere  broader  than  the  Nile,  and  its  waters  much 
deoper,  while  the  banks  are  more  thickly-covered  with  groves  of  date-trees, 
and  more  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  water,  so  as  to  be  more  easily 
irrigated  than  any  part  of  Egypt,  except  during  inundation ;  but  in  other 
respects  there  is  a  striking  contrast  between  these  classic  and  noble  rivers. 
Ships  which  can  pass  the  bar,  may  be  easily  navigated  up  to  Bussrah.  The 
tide  ascends  the  Euphrates  60  miles,  and  the  Tigris  35  miles.  Not  far 
below  Kornah,  the  Shat-el-Arab  is  joined  by  the  '*  Haweeza,"  or  Kerkut^ 
a  large  river  from  Louristan,  and  below  Bussrah  it  communicates  by  the 
Hafar  Canal  with  the  "  Karoon,''  or  Kuran.  the  three  rivers  together 
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forming  seven  mouths.    These  are  the  only  rivers  emptying  themselTes  in 
a  southern  direction. 

The  "  Jorukh/'  which  rises  in  Armenia,  flows  northward  to  the  Black 
Sea ;  as  do  also  the  Jekil-Irmak,  the  Kizil-Irmak,  (ancient  Halys,)  and 
the  Sackaria,  (ancient  Sangaria.)  The  Kizil-Irmak  has  a  course  of  570 
miles,  and  is  the  largest  river  of  Asia  Minor.  The  ''  Kodos,"  or  Sarabat, 
(Hermus,)  rises  in  Murad-tagh,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna,  after  a 
course  of  190  miles.  The  "Menderi,"  or  Meinder,  (Moeander,)  has  a 
western  course  of  180  miles  into  the  Archipelago,  south  of  Samos.  It  is 
celebrated  for  its  windings,  from  wh^h  all  similar  windings  have  been 
called  "  meanders."  The  ''  Sihoon"  rises  near  Bostan,  and  flows  south- 
west past  Adana  into  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  the  **  Jihoon"  has  nearly  a 
parallel  course,  a  little  to  the  eastward,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Scan- 
deroon. 

The  "  Aazi,"  or  £l-asi,  the  ancient  Orontes,  rises  on  the  east  side  of 
Anti-Libanus,  north  of  Damascus,  flows  north  and  north-west,  through  a 
long  valley,  to  Antakia,  where  it  turns  south  and  south-west,  and  falls  into 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  after  a  course  of  225  miles.  It  ia  a  rapid  and 
troubled  river,  flowing  near  the  foot  of  the  Ansarian  Mountains,  where  it 
forms  numerous  marshes.  To  the  north-east  of  Antakia,  the  streams  that 
descend  from  the  valley  of  Taurus  form  a  large  lake,  **  Aggi,"  or  Owjv 
denghis,  (White  Sea,)  which  empties  itself  in  one  stream,  called  the  Kara- 
su,  into  the  Orontes.  The  **  Leitani,"  (Leontes,)  rises  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  valley  of  El-Bekaa,  and  flows  south-by-west  into  the  Mediterranean, 
a  little  to  the  north  of  Tyre.  The  *'  Jordan,''  or  Sherya,  rises  in  a  small 
lake,  called  anciently  Phiala  on  Mount  Hermon,  flows  south  into  Lake 
Hoolya,  (the  waters  of  Merom,)  and  passes  onward  through  the  Lake  T^ 
bariah,  (Sea  of  Galilee,)  and  then  flows  in  a  winding  course  through  a 
spacious  valley,  called  £1  Ghor,  and  falls  into  the  Dead  Sea.  In  the  highest 
part  of  its  course  the  Jordan,  after  it  leaves  Lake  Tabariah,  flows  between 
banks  which  are  often  picturesque,  and  in  spring  it  fills  its  deep  channel, 
moving  along  with  great  rapidity.  The  "  Zerka,"  (Jabbok,)  flows  from 
Jebel-Harouan  westward  into  the  Jordan,  nearly  midway  between  the  two 
lakes.  The  Kison  flows  through  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  into  the  south  side 
of  the  Bay  of  Acre.  The  Koje,  Kasab,  Arsouf,  Petras,  Roubin,  Sorek, 
Besor,  or  the  River  of  Gaza,  all  flow  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

The  coasts  have  several  large  gulfs  and  bays,  which  need  only  be  named 
in  this  connection.  In  the  Black  Sea  are  the  Gulfs  of  Sarasoun,  and  Sinab 
or  Sinope ;  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora  the  Gulfs  of  Ismid  and  Moudania ;  in  the 
Archipelago  the  Gulfs  of  Besiche  or  Besika,  (near  the  entrance  of  the 
Dardanelles,)  Adramyti,  Sandarli,  Smyrna^  Vourla,  Scala-Nova,  Asyn- 
Kalcsi,  Cos  and  Symi ;  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Gulfs  of  Marmorici, 
Macri,  Satalia  or  Adalia,  Iskenderoon,  or  Scanderoon,  and  the  Bay  of  Acre. 

The  capes  and  headlands  are  those  having  the  names  of  Batoum,  Foudji, 
Rourehlih,  Zephira,  Aio-Vasisli,  Poslepei,  Vona,  Jasoun,  Thermeh,  Tcher- 
chenbeh,  Indjeh,  Kerempe,  (ancient  Carambis,)  Baba,  Kirpeh,  and  Kara- 
Bournou.  all  on  the  north  coast  of  Asia  Minor ;  Cape  Janissary,  at  the  en* 
trance  of  the  Dardanelles ;  Baba-Burun,  Kara-Burun  and  Krio  on  the  west 
coast :  Khelidonia,  Anamour,  Karadash,  on  the  south  coast  of  the  peninsula; 
and  Khynzir,  Bosyt,  Ras-el-Shakaa,  and  Mount  Carmel  on  the  coast  of  Syria. 

The  great ''  Lake  of  Van,"  in  Armenia;  is  situated  between  38^  and 
99^  N.  latitude,  and  42^  and  44^  £.  longitude,  extending  nearly  80  miles 
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iirom  S.  W.  to  N.  E.  The  eastern  half  has  only  a  breadth  of  from  5  to  9 
or  10  miles ;  in  the  middle  it  expands  to  a  width  of  37  miles,  but  contracts 
again  at  its  west  end  to  15  or  16.  It  occupies  the  bottom  of  a  volcanic 
amphitheatre,  surrounded  with  lofty  mountains ;  its  waters  are  bitter,  and 
a  ^ecies  of  herring  or  sardine  is  taken  in  abundance  at  some  seasons,  and 
is  salted  and  deported  to  all  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  The  beauty  of  this  lake 
baa  been  celebrated  by  almost  every  Armenian  writer,  both  in  prose  and 
trerse.  It  contains  two  considerable  islands,  on  which  are  Armenian  con- 
Tents,  and  a  few  vessels  ply  upon  the  lake.  A  singular  substance  is  found 
floating  on  the  surface  which  the  people  use  for  washing  clothes.  This  is  an 
alkaline  salt,  composed  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium 
or  sea-salt.  The  lake  is  5,467  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Near  the 
centre  of  Asia  Minor  is  the  great  '*  Tuzla"  or  salt  lake  of  Koch-Hisar.  It 
b  rery  narrow,  while  its  length  extends  through  nearly  50  miles.  The 
salt  made  here  is  a  government  monopoly.  Its  surface  is  2,500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  <*  Dead  Sea,"  called  by  the  Arabs  *'  Bahr-Lout,"  (Lot's  Sea,)  the  Lacus 
Arohaltites  or  Mare  Mortuum  of  the  Latins,  is  situated  in  the  southern  part 
of  Palestine,  between  31^  and  32^  N.  latitude,  and  35^  and  36^  £.  longitude. 
Ita  dimensions  have  not  been  exactly  ascertained,  but  it  probably  extends 
60  miles  in  length  and  from  7  to  20  in  breadth.     It  has  lately  been  visited 
and  explored  by  a  naval  commission  from  the  United  States,  but  as  yet 
their  observations  have  not  been  published.     It  is  very  deep,  and  in  some 
places  exceeds  300  fathoms,  while  its  surface  is  very  much  below  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean.     Its  waters  are  very  salt  and  the  taste  most  nauseous, 
and   so  pungent  that  the  eyes    smart   severely    after  plunging   into   it. 
The  south-western  side  of  the  lake  is  skirted  by  a  long,  low  ridge,  about  150 
feet  high,  the  whole  mass  of  which  consists  of  solid  rock  salt,  covered  with 
a  soft  limestone,  marl  and  other  substances,  through  which  the  salt  breaks 
oat,  and  appears  on  the  sides  in  precipices  40  or  50  feet   high  and  several 
hundred  feet  long.     The  Arabs  carry  salt  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  all  parts  of 
Palestine  for  use.     The  supply  of  water  is  derived  from  the  river  Jordan, 
but  in  the  rainy  season  a  large  supply  is  also  derived  from  the  south. 
Nothing  can  be  more  dreary  than  the  scenery  around  this  lake ;  the  soil  is 
without  vegetation,  and  furnishes  food  for  neither  bird  nor  beast.     The 
water  is  extremely  buoyant,  and  the  air  above  it  has  a  feeling  of  oppressive 
weight.     Asphaltum  is  found  floating  on  its  surface,  and  it  is  said  thut  no 
fiah  can  exist  in  its  waters.     The  traditions  respecting  the  lost  cities  of  the 
plain  are  omitted,  for  the  simple  reason  that  little   is    known  concerning 
them ;  and  few  are  so  credulous  as  to  believe  the  superstitious  tales   and 
wicked  lies  of  theprating  monks,  and  their  coadjutors  the  pilgrim  devotees. 
The  **  Lake  of  Tabariah,"  or  Sea  of  Galilee,   is  about  70  miles  north 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  is  also  much  below  the  Mediterranean.     It  is  about 
16  miles  long  and  9  wide,  and  is  noted  by  all  travellers  for  its  grandeur 
and  picturesque  beauty.     The  Jordan   flows  through  the  middle  of  it  in  a 
strong  and  perceptible  current,  and  it  is  often  subject  to  whirlwinds,  squalls, 
and  sudden  gusts  from  the  hollow  of  the  mountains.     The  *'  Aggi"  or 
Owja-denghis,  (White  Sea,)  is  about   10  miles  long  and  4  or  5  broad,  and 
aflbrds  a  navigable  passage  along  its  west  side.     Though  receiving  several 
itreams  from  the  Taurus,  it  empties  itself  by  only  one,  the  Kara-su,  which 
flows  to  the  Orontes.     Besides  the  above  there  are  in  Syria  the  "  Bahr-el- 
Margi,"  which  receives  the  waters  from  the  plain  of  Damascus  ;  the  "  Lake 
of  Homs,"  and  the  "  Sibkah" — all  in  Syria.     In  Asia  Minor  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  others,  as  the  lakes  of  Is-nik,  Abulliont,  Maniyas,  Egerdir,  Ochardak, 
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(a  salt  lake,)  and  Gheuljik,  4,453  feet  above  the  level,  and  many  otiien  of 
smaller  size  both  salt  and  fresh. 

This  country  having  been  so  oflen  conquered  and  so  repeatedly  changed 
its  masters,  must  of  necessity  be  peopled  by  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  its  being  as  it  were  the  highway  between  £urope  and  Asia,  must 
moreover  have  conduced  greatly  to  the  same  result      The  dominant  people 
here,  however,  as  in  European  Turkey,  are  the  Ottomans,  who  are  spread 
over  the  whole  country,  but  are  most  numerous  in  Asia  Minor,  which  thej 
consider  as  their  origiual  country.     Besides  the  Ottomans  there  are  a  great 
number  of  other  Turks ;  those  of  Armenia  and  along  the  eastern  frontier 
take  that  name,  which  completely  distinguishes  them  from  their  brethren  of 
the  west,  who  despise  it.     Next  to  these  are  the  Arabs,  the  Kurds,  d&c, 
and  in  Syria  is  also  found  an  intensely  mixed  population.     The  original 
Syrians  form  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  whole.     Many  Arabs  are  also 
settled  in  Syria.     In  the  north  are  also  herds  of  Turcomans  and  Kurds,  and 
the  mountains  between  Aleppo  and  Damascus  are  occupied  in  great  part  by 
the  single  tribes,  Ansarians,  Druses,  Maronites  and  Motoualis.     The  *'  An- 
sarians,''  under  several  names,  occupy  the  mountains  which  extend  from 
Antakia  to  the  river  Kebir,  and  are  generally  considered  as  a  MahomediD 
sect,  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  seventh  century  by  one  Nassar.    The 
chief  seat  and  residence  of  their  Emir  is  Masiat,  or  Maszyad,  a  castle  40 
miles  north-east  of  Tripoli.     The  "  Druses,"  about  150,000  in  number, 
dwell  among  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Lebanon.     Their  origin  is  uncertain, 
but  it  is  probable  they  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Iturcei,  a  brave 
people,  who  possessed  the  same  country  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.     They 
are  under  the  government  of  an   Emir,  who  resides  at  Deir-el-Karaam,  12 
miles  east  of  Saide.     Their  reli;ri()ci  m  involved  in  mystery,  but  they  believe 
in  one  God,  whom  they  say  appeared  for  the  last  time  incarnate  in  the  person 
of  Hakem,  Khalif  of  Egypt,  about  A.  D.  1030.     This  prophet  and  his  priest* 
hood  fell  by  persecution,  but  tliair  doctrines  survived,  and  their  proselytes 
took  refutje  in   Lebanon.     The  Druses  have  several  times  united  with  the 
other  tribes  to  oppose  the  invader,  and  have  successively  struggled  against 
the  Crusaders,  the  Sultans  of  Aleppo,  the  Mamelukes  and  the  Ottomans. 
They  are  fierce,  restless  and  enterprising,  and  their  bravery  even  approaches 
to  rasiiness      They  seem,  however,  to  be  very  indifferent  at  the  present  day  in 
matters  of  religion  ;  in  the  mountains  their  Emir  is  a  Christian,  and  when  he 
visits  the  towns  of  the  coast  he  is  one  of  the  faithful.     The  females  wear  tan- 
tooras  or  horns  on  the  head,  supporting  a  sort  of  veil,  which  gives  them  a  very 
singular  appearance.     The  Fellahs  of  the  Ledja  are  also  Druses  ;  and  to  the 
east  of  Sanamein  is  a  ridge  of  hills  called  "  Jebel-ul-Droos,''  the  inhabitants 
of  which   are  governed    by  a  prince  of  their   own,  independent  of  the 
Emir  besliir.     The  "  Maronites"  occupy  the  hilly  country  between  BeyroAt 
and  Tripoli,  and  live  in  villages  and  hamlets  round  the  convent  of  Kannobin, 
the  seat  of  their  patriarch.     They  are  divided  into  tribes,  and  live  peaceably 
and   frugally   in  the  bosoms  of  their  families ;  and  the  Christian  traveller 
meets  with  a  kindly  and  hospitable  welcome.     Here  the  Christian  enjoys 
full  toleration ;  and  200  monasteries  and  a  great  number  of  hermitages  are 
established  on  the  sides  of  Lebanon.     The  Maronites  derive  their  origin 
from  a  saint  called  Maron,  whose  proselytes,  having  been  stigmatized  as 
heretics,  sought  refuge  in  these  mountains.     After  long  braving  the  Saracen 
and  Turkish  power,  they  were  reduced  at  last  by  Sultan  Mnrad  IIL,  in  1558, 
and  compelled  to  pay  an  annual  tribute.     In  every  other  respect  they  remain 
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vucontrolled.     Thej  have  been  received  into  the  Roman  Church,  but  they 
have  brought  with  them  many  of  their  peculiar  opinions,  and  their  priests 
•re  allowed  to  be  married.     Their  devotion,  superstitious  as  it  is,  is  fervent 
and  steady,  and  throws  an  agreeable  interest  over  their  little  territory,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  the  dark  cloud  of  Islam.     They  number  about 
160,000.     The  Maronites  recognize  no  distinction  of  rank,  and  each  village 
leems  to  be  a  little  republic  within  itself,  amenable  to  no  second  or  higher 
authority.     In  personal  quarrels,  however,  they  exercise  the  barbaric  right 
of  vengeance,  their  religion  having  failed  to  impress  upon  them  the  cardinal 
Tirtues  of  forgiveness  and  mercy.     They  are  all  armed,  and  when  they  are 
mustered,  their  strength  appears  to  be  about  «35,000  warriors.     Their  monks, 
priests,  and  even  bishops,  have  to  maintain  themselves  in  some  secular  calling, 
and  are  generally  very  poor  ;  but  for  this  poverty  the  clergy  are  compensated 
by  the  great  respect  paid  to  them  by  the  people,  who  kiss  their  hands  when- 
ever they  meet  them.     The  "  Motoualis"  are  Shiahs  or  Orthodox  Mussul- 
mans, who  worship  the  Khalif  Ali  and  his  descendants,  while  they  curse 
Abubekr,  Omar  and  Othman.     They  have  several  times  rendered  them- 
■elves  formidable  to  the  Turks.     They  are  supposed  to  be  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Syrians ;  but  their  specific  name,  which  signified  sectaries  of  Ali, 
does  not  occur  before  the  18th  century.     The  Motoualis  are  now  very  much 
reduced,  and  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  Eastern  Lebanon  and  among  the 
Maronites.     Their  Emir  resides  at  Baalbec,  but  the  lower  part  of  the  valley 
k  occupied  by  Turks. 

The  Arabic  language  predominates  over  the  whole  of  Syria ;  and  the  old 
Syrian  tongue  is  spoken  chiefly,  and  perhaps  only,  in  a  few  districts  in  the 
neighborh(X)d  of  Damascus  and  Lebanon.  The  Arab  and  Turkish  part  of 
the  population  are  invariably  followers  of  the  Prophet,  and  are  perhaps  the 
most  superstitious  among  mankind.  Of  the  Christian  sects  the  Greek 
Church  has  the  greatest  number  of  adherents ;  the  Jacobites  have  also  many 
adherents ;  and  there  are  besides  some  European  Christians,  Armenians, 
Nestorians,  and  Jews,  who  foUow  their  peculiar  doctrines  and  forms.  In 
&ct  the  creeds  are  as  heterogeneous  as  the  people,  and  perhaps  no  country 
presents  such  a  diversity  of  either. 

As  far  as  relates  to  the  government,  no  difference  is  made  between  the 
iatic  and  European  territory.     The  Padishah  is  monarch  and  high-priest 

over  both,  and  the  provinces  and  minor  districts  are  immediately  ruled  by 

the  same  powers. — {See  Turkey  in  Europe.) 

Throughout  the  vast  region  of  Ottoman  Asia  agriculture  is  in  a  most 
primitive  state,  with  the  exception  only  of  a  few  small  districts  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  large  towns ;  and  here,  in  as  fine  a  climate  and  as 
fruitful  a  soil  as  any  part  of  the  world  ever  possessed,  the  lands  do  not  yield 
to  one-fourth  of  their  capacity.  The  implements  are  wretched,  and  quite 
patriarchal,  and  scarce  one  of  the  improvements  of  modern  science  has 
oeen  imported  into  the  country.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  olive  and 
fig,  perhaps,  they  excel,  but  in  their  cereal  agriculture  the  people  are  not 
one  degree  removed  from  the  first  rudiments  propounded  by  their  ancestors 
four  thousand  years  affo. 

Manufacturing  industry  is  a  little  better  understooo,  and  flourishes 
particularly  in  the  larger  towns,  in  several  important  branches.  It  may 
even  be  said,  that  in  the  particular  branch  of  dying  the  Turks  surpass,  or  at 
least  equal  the  most  perfect  European  specimens  of  the  same  kind.  But 
generally  speaking,  there  seems  to  be  a  complete  stagnation  of  industry. 
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energy,  and  enterprise.  The  principal  arts  and  manafactares  of  Asiatic 
Turkey  are  : — the  silk  stuffs  of  Aleppo,  Damascus,  Mardin,  Bagdad,  and 
Brusa;  the  cotton  stuffs  of  Mosul,  Damascus,  Aleppo,  Guzel-hizer,  Diyar- 
bekr,  Smyrna,  and  Manissa ;  the  cloth  of  Brusa,  Tokat,  Amasia,  Trebisond, 
Rizah,  Mardin,  Bagdad,  and  Diyarbekr ;  the  ordinary  cloth  of  Khanak- 
kalesi,  Ghuzel-hizar,  and  Hillah;  the  camlets  and  shawls  of  Angora;  the 
carpets  of  Brusa,  Kara-hizar,  Pergamo,  Aleppo,  and  Damascus;  the  leather  of 
Konieh,  Kaisariyah,  Kuskin,  Diyarbekr,  and  Orfa ;  the  saddles  of  Amtah ; 
the  bridles  of  Hillah;  the  tobacco  of  Latakia;  the  opium  of  Kara-hizar; 
the  stone-ware  of  Khanak-kalesi  and  Hillah  ;  the  soaps  of  Bagdad,  Damas- 
cus, and  Aleppo ;  the  cutlery  of  Damascus ;  the  copper  utensils  of  Tokat 
and  Erzeroum ;  and  the  glass  of  Mardin  and  Hebron. 

The  peninsular  position  of  Ottoman  Asia  and  its  geographical  situation 
between  Asia  and  Europe,  indicate  it  as  the  centre  of  an  extended  commerce. 
Few  countries  of  the  world  are  better  adapted  for  commercial  purposes. 
Accordingly,  from  the  highest  antiquity,  and  during  all  the  middle  ages, 
this  country  was  the  seat  of  the  greatest  commerce  in  the  world.  This, 
however,  was  previous  to  the  modern  discoveries,  and  before  the  sciences 
had  adapted  the  ways  and  means  of  commerce  to  penetrate  to  far  off  coun- 
tries by  other  means  than  overland.  This  may  account  for  the  decline  of 
the  prosperity  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  in  part,  but  it  no  less  owes  its 
present  debasement  to  the  neglect  and  bad  government  of  the  present 
dominant  race.  The  roads  are  wretched,  no  safety  invites  the  traveller, 
and  the  arbitrary  assessments  of  despotism  are  too  stringent  to  give  encour- 
agement to  the  merchant.  These  drawbacks  have  done  their  work  ;  and  as 
a  consequence  the  present  commerce  of  the  country  is  but  a  shadow  of 
what  it  was  in  former  times.  The  central  position,  nevertheless,  of  these 
fine  provinces,  between  Europe,  Asia,  and  A frica,  the  rich  productions  of 
their  soil,  the  numerous  products  of  the  industry  of  some  of  their  great 
towns,  and  the  caravans  of  Damascus  and  Bagdad,  which  convey  to  Mecca 
the  pilgrims  of  Europe  and  Eastern  Asia,  contribute  still  to  give  great 
activity  to  their  commercial  relations.  The  internal  commerce,  which  is 
the  most  considerable,  is  carried  on  by  caravans  as  in  other  parts  of  Asia. 
All  the  great  manufacturing  towns,  before  mentioned,  are  resorted  to  by 
thousands  annually,  and  their  wares  are  thus  distributed  over  the  country. 
The  maritime  commerce  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  Europeans,  and 
perhaps  some  little  by  the  Americans.  The  English,  French,  Dutch, 
Russians,  and  Austrians  enjoy  the  greatest  share  of  this  trade,  and  derive 
advantages  in  using  their  own  ships.  Smyrna,  Latakia,  Tripoli,  Acre,  and 
Beyrofit,  are  the  principal  ports  in  the  Levant;  and  Trebisond  on  the  Black 
Sea.  The  Armenians,  and  next  to  them  the  Greeks  and  Jews,  are  of  the 
native  population  most  given  to  commerce.  The  principal  articles  of  export 
are:  silk,  cotton,  wool,  leather,  tobacco,  copper,  camels*  hair,  goats'  hair, 
opium,  saffron,  gall-nuts,  turpentine,  storax,  raisins,  figs,  and  other  dried 
fruit,  the  wine  of  Cyprus,  skins,  Turkey  leather,  and  other  articles  of 
native  manufacture,  and  several  manufactured  articles  which  are  imported 
from  India,  Persia,  and  Arabia.  The  principal  articles  of  import  are : — 
silk-stuffs,  cloths,  needles,  watches,  and  hardware,  mirrors  and  other  glass- 
ware from  Bohemia  and  Venice,  paper,  tin,  Nuremburg  wares,  porce- 
lain, &c.  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India  furnish  a  great  part  of  the  precious 
products  of  their  soil,  and  the  last  country  sends  the  produce  of  its  numerous 
manufactures. 

As  in  Europe,  so  in  Asia,  Turkey  is  divided  into  eyalets,  sandjaks,  and 
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IWafl ;  some  of  the  latter,  however,  being  independent  of  the  pasha  or 
governor  of  the  eyalet  within  which  they  are  geographically  situated. 
These  divisions  are  very  unequal  in  extent  and  population.  Many  wandering 
and  mountain  tribes,  and  indeed  large  tracts  of  country,  are  only  tributary ; 
some  are  merely  vassals,  and  others  quite  independent.  The  eyalets  are 
twenty  in  number. 

ETALXTfl.  Chief  Toaeiw.        Pop. 

L  Asia  Minor,  or  Anadoli  : 


Anadoli... 
Adana.... 
Canuxnnia. 
MarasH... 

SivaB 

Trebizond 


TKatahya...  50.000 

Areainiq.maeg..    250.000  ^^3,- -•  ^J'^^J 
VPopulaZ              4  350  000     ^^^^^^       ;     g 
Populauon  to  Bq.  mile.. 17.4     gj^^ 2^;^^^ 


IL  Armihia,  with  part  of  Kurdistan  : 

1™^""°- \  Area  in «,.  mile...      36.000  f  li;^""""-  fjT. 

^ J  Population 2.300,000  ^  ^J" "'^^^ 

IZL  MuopoTAMiA  or  Aljxzira,  with  Arabian  Irak: 

^?«*|i;; )  Areainsq.mile...    160.000  (}!?6^1^;-  *X'nnn 

^T^^ (population 5.400 000  U'll!^?nS2 

Kakka i  p««„i„»:««  .^ -,,  ,«;i«    oq  ^  I  Rakka  ....     5,000 

Moaal )  Populauon  to  Bq.  mUe...33.7  (  j^^^^j ^^  ^^^ 

IT«  Stria,  or  El-Sham  : 

^^ )  Area  in  M.  miles..     48.000  f  ^''^PP"  --flTc. 

Damascus l  d       i    .^•""""■-    _„I'X„„  J  Damascus..  100.000 

Ac.«. f  W"'.°°; »'.50»'*',''2  )  Acre 12,000 

TripoU J  Population  to  sq.mile..3 1.3  (Tripoli 15,000 

Total  area  in  Bqnare  miles 494 .000 

"      Popnlation 13,550,000 

Population  to  square  mile 27. 3 

Smyrna  ("  Ismir"  of  the  Turks,)  latitude  28P  29'  N.,  longitude  27°  1 1'  E., 
is  situated  at  the  bottom  or  eastern  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name, 
and  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  the  top 
of  which  is  crowned  with  a  ruinous  castle.  Without  being  beautiful, 
Smyrna  presents  an  agreeable  appearance,  and  contains  some  well-built 
houses,  which  belong  cliiefly  to  the  Franks,  and  form  a  pretty  quarter  of 
the  town.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  with  the  exception  of  those 
which  are  covered.  To  its  position  Smyrna  owes  the  rank  which  it  holds 
among  the  most  important  trading  places  in  the  world.  The  extent  and 
safety  of  its  road  for  shipping,  and  the  facility  of  its  communications  with 
the  interior,  have  made  it  the  general  emporium  of  the  Levant.  The  trade 
in  dry  fruit  is  immense.  Smyrna  has  a  population  of  about  130,000,  of 
whom  10,000  are  Jews  of  Spanish  origin.  The  Frank  quarter  is  inhabited 
principally  by  the  English,  French,  Dutch,  and  Italian  merchants,  with 
their  families  and  servants,  whose  persons  and  property  are  exempt  from 
Turkish  rule  ;  and  in  civil,  commercial,  or  criminal  matters,  they  recognise 
no  other  judges  than  their  own  consuls.  The  summer  heat  is  very  great ; 
the  thermometer  in  July,  in  a  cool  room  with  the  shutters  closed,  varies 
from  78^  to  83^,  and  in  the  shade  out  of  doors,  from  84^  to  94° ;  but  the 
heat  is  generally  tempered  by  a  tine  westerly  breeze  called  the  **  inbat,"  which 
continues  from  mid-day  till  sunset.  Occasionally,  however,  hot  winds  blow 
Vol.  IL  29 
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from  the  south  and  burn  up  the  country.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood 
are  the  pretty  Tillage  of  Bournabat,  where  most  of  the  Franks  hare  their 
country  houses,  and  the  villages  of  Bouja  and  Sedi-Keui,  remarkable  for 
their  fine  plains  and  numerous  population. 

Ayasalouk,  (Moon-town,)  40  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Smjrrna,  a  miserable 
Turkish  village,  represents  the  ancient  Ephesus,  the  remains  of  which  are 
at  a  little  distance,  and  consist  of  shapeless  ruins  and  stone  walis^  The 
harbor  is  now  only  a  pestilential  marsh.  Palatia,  near  the  month  of  the 
Meander,  a  wretched  assemblage  of  huts,  appears  to  represent  Miletus,  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  commercial  cities  of  antiquity.  The  rnina  of  its 
vast  theatre  are  still  to  be  seen.  It  is  situated  upon  a  brackish  lake,  con- 
nected with  the  Meander  by  a  channel  two  miles  long.  Sart  (Sardes,)  50 
miles  E.,  is  a  miserable  village  inhabited  by  a  few  Turks,  on  the  site  of  the 
splendid  capital  of  the  Lydian  kings.  The  principal  ruins  consist  of  those 
of  the  great  church,  the  temple  of  Cybele,  and  the  tomb  of  Alyattes,  the 
father  of  Crcssus,  which  consists  of  a  conical  hill  of  earth  200  feet  high  and 
4,000  round  the  base.  Similar  monuments  of  smaller  size  are  found  at  a 
little  distance:  Allah-Shehr  or  Ala-Shehr,  (ancient  Philadelphia,)  85  miles 
E.  of  Smyrna,  is  said  to  contain  more  than  a  dozen  of  Christian  churches, 
and  the  bulk  of  its  population  is  Christian.  Peroamo  or  Bergma,  48  miles 
N.,  is  a  large  and  still  flourishing  town  in  the  valley  of  the  Caicus  (Grimakli,) 
although  only  the  shadow  of  the  ancient  residence  of  the  kings  of  Pergamas 
Its  magnificent  temple  of  ^sculapius,  its  celebrated  library,  inferior  only  to 
that  of  Alexandria,  and  the  invention  of  parchment  (charta  perganuna^) 
give  a  distinguished  place  in  history  to  this  ancient  city. 

Brusa,  or  Prusa,  is  situated  in  a  fine  plain  20  miles  in  length,  behind 
which,  to  the  south,  rise  the  snowy  tops  of  Olympus.  The  ordinary  houses 
are  of  wood,  the  streets  very  narrow  but  clean  and  well-paved,  and  altogether 
it  is  a  very  fine  city.  It  is  overlooked  by  an  old  castle  situated  on  a  rocky 
and  picturesque  eminence,  and  is  surrounded  by  extensive  suburbs.  The 
most  remarkable  buildings  are  the  Ouloujami,  or  principal  mosque,  a  large 
building,  which  dales  from  the  Ottoman  conquest  of  the  city  ;  the  mosques 
of  the  Sultan  Orkhan,  with  his  tomb,  and  a  well-frequented  college ;  and 
those  of  the  Sultans  Ottoman,  Murad,  and  Bayazid.  The  city  contains 
also  a  number  of  fine  khans,  built  with  stone,  magnificent  baths,  and  beau- 
tiful fountains.  Formerly  the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Bithynia,  it  was  after- 
wards the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire  till  the  taking  of  Adrianople. 
Population,  1 00,000.  The  adjoining  plain  is  covered  for  miles  with  mulberry 
trees,  which  supply  abundant  food  for  the  silk-worms  that  furnish  the  staple 
produce  of  the  place.  The  mountains  abound  in  the  finest  pasturage,  timber, 
underwood  for  fuel,  and  springs  of  the  purest  water,  which  is  profusely 
supplied  to  every  part  of  the  city.  From  the  foot  of  Olympus  there  issue 
mineral  waters,  with  a  strong  f^ulphureous  odor,  and  of  the  temperature  of 
167^  to  190^  Fahrenheit,  which  are  conducted  into  baths  for  the  use  of  the 
citizens. 

MouDANiA,  17  miles  N.  W.  of  Brusa,  a  town  on  the  gulf  to  which  it  gives 
its  name,  serves  as  the  port  of  Brusa.  Is-nik  or  Sneek,  a  wretched  pile  of 
huts,  which  stand  upon  the  site  of  Nica;a,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Bithynia, 
is  celebrated  for  the  first  general  council  held  there  by  the  Christians  in 
A.  D.  325.  Its  thick  walls,  its  towers  and  gates,  are  still  in  good  preserva- 
tion. Is-NiKMiD  or  Is-mid,  the  ancient  Nicomedia,  an  early  residence  of 
the  kings  of  Bithynia,  was  made  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire  by  Dio- 
cletian.    No  vestiges  of  its  former  magnificence  remain.     Poungab-bashi 
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or  Boamar-bashi,  south-east  from  the  Dardanelles,  is  a  village  supposed  to 
occupy,  or  at  least  to  be  near  to,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Troja  or  Ilium. 
There  are  no  remains  of  the  city,  but  on  a  neighboring  rock  believed  to  be 
Pergamus  (the  citadel,)  are  the  ruins  of  buildings  in  irregular  polygons,  a 
ciBtern  cut  in  the  rock,  and  three  heroic  tombs  or  barrows.     Some  marble 

gillars  and  other  remains  at  Chiblack  point  out  the  site  of  New  Ilium,  built 
y  Alexander  the  Great,  ruined  by  Sylla,  and  rebuilt  by  Julius  Caesar. 
Shemal,  another  village  with  antiquities,  marks  the  site  of  Alcxandria-Troas, 
a  city  entirely  ruined  and  deserted,  but  whose  ruins  still  attest  its  ancient 
magnificence. 

KuTAHYA,  (Cotyoeium,)  80  miles  S.  E.  of  Brusa,  a  large  town,  built  in  a 
picturesque  situation,  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Pursak,  and  watered  by  the 
river  Pursak,  is  considered  the  capital  of  Anadoli.  Among  its  buildings 
the  only  one  remarkable  is  an  old  mosque  of  singular  architecture.  Popu- 
lation, 50,000.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  is  Tunshali,  a  place  with 
famous  warm  baths. 

KoNiEH,  (Iconium,)  300  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Smyrna,  is  a  large  town,  in  a 
rich  and  well-watered  plain.  Among  its  numerous  mosques  is  remarked 
that  of  Selim,  built  on  the  model  of  Ayia  Sophia.  Here  is  also  the  convent 
of  the  Mewlevis,  founded  by  Jelaleddin  Roumi  in  the  13th  century,  and  the 
chief  of  all  the  establishments  of  the  same  kind  in  the  empire.  Konieh  still 
possesses  considerable  trade  and  manufactures,  and  numerous  medreses  or 
colleges.  The  great  flat  plain  to  the  east  is  dry  in  summer,  but  is  flooded 
and  impassable  in  winter.     Population  about  30,000. 

ToKAT,  on  a  branch  of  the  Kizil-Irmak,  is  a  large  town,  with  narrow  but 
well-paved  streets.  It  stands  at  the  mouth  of  a  long,  steep,  narrow,  rocky 
defile,  which  widens  a  little  on  approaching  the  city,  on  the  bank  of  a  small 
itream,  but  so  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  lofty  mountains,  that  the  heat 
concentrated  in  the  narrow  valley  sometimes  becomes  intolerable.  The 
Talley  for  about  three  miles  above  the  town  is  filled  with  gardens  and  vine- 
yards, and  a  number  of  rills  of  water  run  through  it.  The  town  is  not 
esteemed  healthy,  autumnal  fevers  being  very  prevalent.  Population  about 
30,000.  As  a  commercial  mart  the  importance  of  Tokat  has  passed  away. 
KAiSARiiTAn,  160  miles  E.  N.  E.  from  Konieh,  the  ancient  Mazaca,  capital 
of  Cappadocia,  afterwards  called  Cccsarea,  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 
is  situate  at  the  foot  of  the  mighty  and  constantly  snow-capt  Mount  Arjish, 
4,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  quite 
dilapidated.  It  contains  8,000  houses,  5,000  Turkish,  2,500  Armenian, 
and  500  Greek.  The  villages  in  the  neighborhood  are  large  and  populous, 
and  the  Christian  inhabitants  here  display  their  riches  and  luxury  in  their 
country  houses  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  Turkey.  Kaisariyah  is  the 
principal  commercial  mart  in  the  central  part  of  Asia  Minor  ;  the  inhabitants 
are  remarkable  for  their  activity  and  enterprise,  and  the  natives  are  found 
assiduously  following  their  pursuits  in  the  remotest  corners  of  the  empire. 
The  products  of  a  warm  climate,  as  melons,  figs,  pomegranates,  and  grapes, 
are  yielded ;  but  the  plain  is  neither  fertile  nor  well  cultivated,  except 
merely  around  the  town.  The  bottom  of  the  mountain  is  covered  with 
gardens,  which  p.oducc  fruits,  and  the  yellow  berry  usv^d  in  dyeing,  for 
which  Kaisariyah  is  so  celebrated.  The  ruins  of  a  more  ancient  town, 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  are  close  by. 

SiVAS,  50  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Tokat,  is  situated  in  a  plain,  from  4  to  6  miles 
in  breadth  by  16  or  20  in  length,  watered  by  the  Kizil-Irmak,  and  noted  for 
grain  of  superior  quality.     The  climate  is  severe,  though  remarkably  healthy. 
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The  town  covers  a  large  area,  within  which  are  many  ruins.  It  contains 
about  5,000  Turkish,  and  1,200  families ;  and  its  position  is  very  favorable 
for  an  important  commercial  city.  The  access  from  the  Black  Sea  is  easy, 
and  has  been  facilitated  by  a  military  road.  The  city  i^  situated  in  the  centre 
of  a  district  abounding  in  the  first  necessaries  of  life,  and  of  a  country 
which  would  require  extensive  supplies.  The  route  of  Sivas  is  the  best  to 
reach  Malatiyah,  Kharput,  and  Diyarbekr.  The  bazaars  are  extensive,  and 
the  khans  numerous,  and  both  are  well  supplied  with  goods. 

Trebizond,  (Trapesus,)  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  has  been 
a  place  of  importance  since  its  foundation  by  the  Greeks  in  ages  beyond  the 
reach  of  authentic  records.  The  town  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  facing 
the  sea,  part  of  it  being  surrounded  by  a  castellated  and  lofly  wall,  and  ii 
in  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram  (rfarcvr(,)  whence  it  derives  its  name.  On 
each  side  of  the  walled  portion  of  the  city  is  a  deep  ravine,  filled  with  trees 
and  gardens,  and  both  ravines  are  crossed  by  long  bridges.  Overlooking 
the  city  is  a  citadel,  which  is  rather  dilapidated  and  neglected,  and  is  com* 
manded  by  neighboring  heights.  There  is  no  harbor  for  ships ;  but  a  small 
open  bay  at  the  east  end  of  the  town  is  used  as  an  anchorage  during  the 
summer.  After  the  autumnal  equinox  the  Turkish  and  European  vessels 
resort  to  Platana,  an  open  roadstead  7  miles  W.  of  Trebizond  ;  but  Britisk 
vessels  anchor  at  all  seasons  at  Trebizond,  and  the  anchorage  there,  evei 
in  winter,  appears  to  be  quite  as  secure  as  that  of  Platana.  The  city  cod> 
tains  between  25,000  and  35,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  between  3,500  and 
4,000  are  Greeks,  from  1,500  to  2,000  Armenians,  and  the  remainder 
Mahometans.  Its  present  importance  depends  almost  solely  on  its  being 
the  most  convenient  port  of  debarkation  for  merchandise  destined  for 
Armenia  and  Persia. 

Angora  or  Enguri,  (anc.  Ancyra,)  2,750  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
is  a  large  town  with  50,000  inhabitants,  celebrated  for  its  silky-haired  goats, 
cats,  rabbits,  and  dogs ;  and  for  the  camlets  made  from  the  goat-wool. 
The  quantity  of  wool  annually  exported  amounts,  it  is  said,  to  1,250,000 
lbs.  ;  but  of  this  less  than  a  half  is  of  the  more  valuable  fleece. — {Ainsiportkf 
Jour.  R.  Gcog.  Soc.f  IX.  275.)  Among  other  antiquities.  Angora  contains 
the  remains  of  the  Auorustcpum,  or  temple  of  Augustus  Cajsar,  with  an 
account  of  his  life  inscribed  on  the  portal.  In  A.  D.  1402,  a  great  battle 
was  fought  near  Angora,  between  Bayazid-Ilderim,  the  Ottoman  Sultan, 
and  Tamerlane,  or  Timftr  the  Tartar. 

EiizERouM,  the  chief  town  of  Armenia,  is  situated  in  an  extensive  and 
fertile  plain,  30  or  40  miles  in  length,  and  from  15  to  20  broad,  and  watered 
by  the  Kara-su,  or  Western  Euphrates.  On  every  side  are  found  rich  grain 
countries,  in  which  good  horses,  fine  mules,  cattle,  and  sheep,  are  reared 
in  great  numbers.  Erzeroum  commands  the  road  to  Persia,  protects  the 
approach  from  the  east  to  Constantinople,  and  is  now  the  first  important 
place  in  Turkey,  whether  it  is  entered  from  Persia  or  Georgia.  The  popu- 
lation, in  1827,  was  estimated  at  130,000 ;  it  was  subsequently,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Russian  invasion,  reduced  to  15,000;  but  it  fluctuates  con- 
siderably, on  account  of  the  vast  number  of  strangers  who  are  continually 
arriving  and  departing  with  caravans.  In  1837  the  settled  inhabitants  were 
estimated  at  J35,000.  The  town  is  partly  surrounded  by  an  old  castellated 
wall,  and  contains  a  citadel ;  but  a  large  portion  is  unwalled,  where  are  the 
principal  khans  and  bazaars.  There  are  36  khans ;  the  custom-house  is 
the  largest  in  the  empire,  and  the  city  is  the  entrepot  of  a  great  trade.  The 
climate  is  severe,  on  account  of  the  elevation  of  the  town  above  the  sea, 
which  is  ascertained  to  be  6,114  feet« 
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Van,  situated  near  the  east  side  of  the  great  lake  to  which  it  gives  its 
Dame,  in  a  large  plain,  studded  with  villages  and  gardens,  is  noted  as  one 
of  the  bulwarks  of  the  Ottoman  empire  in  its  contest  with  Persia,  and  is  a 
strong  and  commercial  city,  with  about  12,000  inhabitants.  It  appears  to 
have  been  in  ancient  times  a  place  of  great  importance ;  it  has  been  always 
called  by  the  ArmenitLns  Shamiramakert  (Semiramis'  town,)  and  the  people 
of  the  neighborhood  still  venerate  the  memory  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  whose 
names  they  have  preserved,  in  connection  with  several  localities.  The 
citadel  is  built  on  an  isolated  hill,  believed  by  some  travellers  to  be  artificial, 
in  the  interior  of  which  there  are  large  caverns  and  vaulted  rooms,  where 
remains  of  statues  and  other  ancient  objects  are  still  sometimes  found.  But 
the  most  interesting  relics  are  the  inscriptions,  in  arrow-headed  characters, 
which  cover  the  entrance  and  the  sides  of  the  hill.  Ruins  and  relics  of  the 
same  kind  are  found  not  only  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  but  in  all  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  banks  of  the  lake,  particularly  the  eastern  and 
southern  sides,  are  very  mountainous,  and  are  partially  covered  with  wood ; 
the  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  pasturage  excellent.  Van  is  the  seat  of  a  Pasha, 
who  is  dependent  on  the  Pasha  of  Erzeroum. 

Haleb  or  Aleppo,  (Khelhon  of  Ezekiel,  Chalt/bon,  and  Beraa  of  the 
Oreeks,)  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Koikh.  was,  of  all  the  Ottoman  cities, 
inferior  only  to  Constantinople  and  Cairo  in  extent,  population,  and  wealth ; 
while,  in  respect  of  salubrity,  the  elegance  and  solidity  of  its  buildings,  and 
the  neatness  of  its  streets,  it  was  superior  to  both  of  these.  It  is  encom- 
passed by  walls  three  miles  in  circuit ;  but  the  suburbs  were  so  extensive 
that  the  total  circumference  was  estimated  at  seven  miles,  and  the  population 
at  250,000.  The  city  stands  low,  with  nothing  in  the  surrounding  country 
ihat  can  add  beauty  or  importance  to  its  position.  It  is  protected  by  a 
strong  castle  on  the  top  of  an  immense  mound,  of  a  circular  form,  and 
surrounded  by  a  wide  ditch.  By  two  successive  earthquakes  in  1822,  more 
than  half  the  city  was  destroyed,  and  its  finest  buildings  ruined  or  consider- 
ably injured ;  and  the  destruction  was  almost  completed  by  another  earth- 
quake in  1830.  It  is  very  slowly  recovering  from  these  disasters ;  but  is 
■till  a  large  and  important  city,  with  a  population  of  nearly  60,000  souls. 
Formerly  its  commerce  placed  it  in  the  first  rank  among  the  cities  of  Asia, 
and  it  was  the  grand  emporium  of  Syria,  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Armenia. 
It  is  still  the  emporium  of  Northern  Syria,  and  is  connected  in  extensive 
commercial  transactions  with  Diyarbekr  and  the  upper  parts  of  Anatolia, 
and  with  Mardin,  Mosul,  and  Bagdad.  The  principal  manufacture  of  the 
city  is  that  of  stuffs,  which  are  famous  throughout  the  cast.  They  consist 
of  silk-stuffs,  with  gold  and  silver  thread :  silk  and  cotton,  flowered  and 
striped ;  and  striped  cotton  only,  called  nankeens.  There  are  about  4,000 
looms  employed,  and  about  4,800  persons,  men  and  children,  producing  a 
yearly  value  of  about  $1,250,000.  The  chief  attractions  of  Aleppo  are  its 
gardens,  which  are  watered  by  the  Koikh,  and  produce  abundance  of  fruit 
and  vegetables,  among  which  the  pistachio-nuts  are  much  celebrated.  The 
people  are  chiefly  dependent  for  water  on  an  aqueduct,  attributed  to  St. 
Helena,  which  still  brings  water  from  a  distance  of  several  miles.  Aleppo 
is  about  60  miles  from  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  is  equally  distant  from  the 
Euphrates  on  the  other. 

ScANDERooN,  Iskcuderun,  or  Alexandretta,  sixty  miles  W.  N.  W  of 
Haleb,  is  a  small  town  situated  in  the  midst  of  pestilential  marshes,  on  the 
aouthern  shore  of  a  fine  gulf,  which  penetrates  26  miles  inland  from  Ras 
Khanzir,  gradually  diminishing  in  breadth  from  ten  miles  to  seven.     The 
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bay  is  bordered  on  the  south  and  east  sides  by  the  lofty  mountain  ridges  of 
Amanus,  which,  in  some  places  rises  gradually  from  the  sea,  and  in  others 
are  two  or  three  miles  inland,  leaving  between  them  and  the  shore  small 
plains  composed  of  a  rich  light  soil.  The  harbor  of  Scanderoon  consists  of 
a  fine  bay  running  in  south-east  from  the  gulf,  and  protected  from  all  winds; 
it  is  capable  of  containing  in  perfect  security  from  30  to  35  sail  of  ships. 
Latakia,  (ancient  Laodicasa,)  90  miles  S.  W.  by  W.  of  Haleb,  near  Cape 
Ziaret,  is  a  small  town  with  a  well  sheltered  harbor,  which  has  also  now 
become  one  of  the  ports  of  Aleppo.  Antakia,  (ancient  Antiaekia,  or 
Antioch  the  Great ^)  6 )  miles  west  of  Aleppo,  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes, 
once  the  proud  capital  of  Syria,  with  700,000  inhabitants,  is  now  a  ruinous 
town,  with  houses  built  of  mud  and  straw,  narrow  and  dirty  streets,  and  a 
population  of  20,000.  Its  ancient  walls,  about  five  miles  in  circuit,  are  still 
mostly  standing,  but  are  in  a  very  decayed  and  mouldering  condition.  The 
river,  which  is  from  100  to  150  feet  wide,  and  is  crossed  by  a  substantial 
bridge,  was  formerly  navigable  to  the  sea,  and  might  easily  be  rendered  so 
again,  for  larger  vessels  than  the  boats  which  are  used  upon  it  The  fall 
of  stream  scarcely  exceeds  5}  feet  a  mile.  Palmyra,  the  Tadmor  of 
Scripture,  is  a  mass  of  splendid  ruins  in  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  the  remains 
of  a  great  commercial  city  which  attained  the  height  of  its  prosperity  in  the 
third  century,  when  its  queen,  Zenobia,  defied  the  arms  of  Rome.  The 
present  inhabitants  are  a  few  Arabs,  who  occupy  about  thirty  mud  huts 
among  the  ruins,  and  obtain  a  subsistence  by  cultivating  a  few  detached 
spots,  and  feeding  some  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep.  Two  small  streams 
impregnated  with  sulphur  run  among  the  ruins,  and  are  lost  in  the  sands. 
In  the  seventh  century  Palmyra  was  still  so  fortified  as  to  stand  a  siege  from 
Khalif  Merwan,  but  afler  that  period  it  seems  to  have  fallen  gradually  to 
decay. 

Tripoli,  called  by  the  Turks  Taraholus/\s  built  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill,  about  a  league,  or  half  an  hour's  journey,  from  the  sea  shore,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Kadisha.  It  is  one  of  the  neatest  towns  in  Syria,  the 
houses  being  all  well  built,  of  stone,  and  neatly  fitted  up  within ;  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  luxuriant  gardens,  which  produce  abundance  of  oranges  and 
lemons.  The  population  amounts  to  about  15,000 ;  among  whom  are 
several  European  merchants.  The  principal  article  of  export  is  the  soap 
produced  on  the  neighboring  mountains,  of  which  it  formerly  exported  800 
quintals  every  year,  but  its  commerce  has  been  lately  on  the  decline.  The 
next  article  of  export  is  sponges,  which  are  procured  on  the  sea  shore,  the 
best  being  found  at  some  depth  in  the  sea  ;  soap  is  exported  to  Tarsous  for 
Anatolia  and  the  Greek  islands,  as  well  as  the  alkali  for  making  it,  which 
is  procured  in  the  eastern  deserts ;  the  khan  of  the  soapmakers  is  a  large 
well-built  edifice.     The  marina  or  port  forms  a  little  town  by  itself. 

Acre,  or  Akka,  or  St.  John  d'Acre,  (Ptolemais,)  was  a  place  of  great 
importance  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and  sustained  many  sieges  alter- 
nately from  the  Saracens  and  Christians.  It  is  memorable  in  modern 
history  for  the  gallantry  with  which  it  was  defended  in  1799  against  Bona- 
parte, who,  after  spending  61  days  before  it,  was  obliged  to  retreat.  It  was 
afterwards  strongly  fortified  by  Jezzar  Pasha,  which  enabled  it  to  endure  a 
siege  of  seven  months  from  the  Egyptian  army  in  the  winter  of  1831-2. 
Its  fortifications  were  subsequently  repaired  and  improved ;  but  on  the  3d 
November,  1840.  the  town  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins  by  a  three  hours' 
bombardment  from  the  British  fleet,  acting  as  the  allies  of  the  Sultan,  and 
the  fortress  evacuated  by  the  Egyptians.     It  stands  at  the  north-east  side  of 
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a  fine  bay,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Naamany,  (Belus,)  The  harbor  of 
Acre  is  the  principal  mart  for  the  cotton  of  Syria,  and  the  principal  com- 
mercial nations  of  Europe  have  consuls  here. 

Mount  Carmel,  eight  or  nine  miles  S.  W.,  forming  the  south-west  side  of 
the  Bay  of  Acre,  terminates  in  a  rocky  promontory  about  2,000  feet  high, 
and  contains  a  number  of  grottoes  once  occupied  by  the  cells  and  chapels 
of  the  austere  order  of  monks  called  Carmelites.  A  very  few  still  remain, 
who  lead  a  recluse  life,  and  are  venerated  even  by  the  Mahomedans,  who 
■apply  their  wants.  The  mountain  bears  the  traces  of  aqueducts,  and  of 
plantations  of  vines  and  olives,  and  on  the  top  is  a  monastery,  built  originally 
by  the  Empress  Helena,  and  recently  restored  in  a  very  substantial  and 
elegant  style,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  late  king  of  France,  Charles  X. 
Nazra,  (NaaMreth,)  twenty  miles  south-east  of  Acre,  a  mean  and  wretched 
Tillage  or  town  of  3,000  inhabitants,  contains  an  extensive  building,  the 
I«atin  convent ;  and  the  church  of  the  Annunciation  is  the  finest  in  Pales- 
tine, after  that  of  Bethlehem,  and  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at 
Jerasaiem.  Another  church  contains  several  grottoes,  now  converted  into 
chapels,  where  popular  belief  places  the  kitchen,  the  bed-chamber,  and  other 
parts  of  the  house  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  not  far  from  this/  tradition 
ahows  the  place  where  the  angel  Gabriel  appeared  to  Mary,  Joseph's  work- 
abop,  and  the  school  to  which  our  Lord  went  to  be  taught  «vith  other  boys  I 
Near  Nazareth  is  Can  a,  a  pretty  little  town  of  about  300  inhabitants,  and 
Mumnt  Tabor,  the  traditionary  scene  of  the  Transfiguration,  where  within 
a  grotto  have  been  built  three  altars,  in  memory  of  the  three  tabernacles 
which  Peter  proposed  to  build.  Once  a  year,  on  the  day  of  the  Transfig- 
uration, the  Latin  fathers  celebrate  mass  here.  Tabor  is  a  conical  hill, 
nearly  detached  from  those  around  it;  its  form  is  singularly  regular;  the 
anmmit  is  flat,  and  commands  a  most  magnificent  view.  In  the  same 
neighbourhood  are  the  reputed  scenes  of  several  other  miracles,  to  which 
the  monks  go  in  procession  every  year  to  chant  the  gospel  on  the  day  of 
their  commemoration.  Sua  or  Tyre,  28  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Acre,  the  queen 
of  the  sea  at  the  dawn  of  profane  history,  the  cradle  of  commerce,  and  the 
chief  city  of  Phcsnicia,  contained  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century  only 
about  a  dozen  of  wretched  huts,  which  sheltered  a  few  fishermen.  It  after- 
wards began  to  recover,  and  now  forms  a  considerable  town,  is  well  built, 
and  contains  several  mosques,  churches,  and  bazaars.  The  original  Tyre 
atood  on  the  mainland,  but  that  having  been  taken  and  destroyed  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, King  of  Babylon,  the  Tyrians  built  a  new  city  on  a  small  island 
off  the  coast,  where  they  were  again  besieged  by  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
joined  the  island  to  the  continent  by  an  immense  mound,  which  now  forms 
an  isthmus.  Saide,  (Sidon^)  the  mother  city  of  Tyre,  23  miles  farther 
north,  is  still  a  considerable  town,  though  somewhat  decayed. 

Betrout  or  Beiroot,  65  miles  N.  N.  £.  from  Acre,  one  of  the  ancient 
cities  of  PhcBnicia  (Berytus,)  is  situated  in  a  lovely  plain,  with  fine  scenery 
all  around.  It  is  the  port  of  Damascus  and  central  Syria,  and  has  more 
commercial  activity  than  any  other  Syrian  port.  Many  merchants  reside 
in  Beyrout  The  town  and  the  neighborhood  have  been  of  late  greatly 
improved.  Valuable  productive  mines  of  coal  and  iron  have  been  found  in 
the  neighborhood,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town.  The  white  houses  of 
the  town,  sloping  up  from  the  sea,  are  encompassed  by  vineyards  and  mul- 
berry gardens,  and  the  numerous  villas  of  i^  merchants.  Baaldec,  at  the 
head  or  north  end  of  the  valley  Bekaa,  near  the  source  of  the  Leitani,  50 
miles  £.  N.  £.  of  Beyrout,  formerly  a  considerable  town,  is  now  a  mere 
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village  with  200  inhabitants.  It  occupies  the  site  of  Heliop<di8,  (Sun-town,) 
and  contains  several  splendid  remains,  the  principal  of  which  is  that  of  the 
temple  of  Baal,  or  the  Sun-god,  a  beautiful  building,  with  a  Corinthian 
peristyle,  built  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient 
fabric,  fragments  of  which  are  still  visible.  North  of  Baalbec  is  the  highei^ 
part  of  Lebanon,  and  on  one  of  the  roads  from  Baalbec  to  Tripoli  are  the 
ancient  cedars  of  Lebanon,  which  the  people  of  the  country  believe  to  be 
the  remains  of  the  identical  forest  which  furnished  the  timber  for  Solomon's 
temple.  Only  seven  of  the  old  trees  remain,  but  there  are  many  hundreds 
of  young  trees  growing  up  to  supply  their  places.  An  ascent  of  three  hours 
from  the  cedars  brings  the  traveller  to  the  snow-capt  top  of  Lebanon,  from 
which  there  is  a  splendid  view  of  the  mountain  regions,  of  the  plains  at  their 
base,  and  the  not  far  distant  Mediterranean.  Before  reaching  this  point, 
however,  vegetation  has  expired,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  stunted  cypresses, 
which  lose  their  spiral  form,  and,  throwing  out  their  branches  sideways, 
have  the  appearance  of  small  oaks.  Every  year,  on  Transfiguration  day, 
the  Maronites,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Armenians,  celebrated  a  mass  al  the 
foot  of  one  of  the  ancient  cedars,  on  a  homely  altar  of  stone. 

Damascus  (El  Sham  of  the  Arabs)  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  plain,  on 
the  east  side  of  Eastern  Lebanon,  watered  by  numerous  streams  which  flow 
from  the  mountains  eastward  into  the  desert,  where  their  surplus  water 
forms  a  lake  or  marsh,  called  the  Bahr-el-margi,  lake  of  the  meadows.  The 
plain  is  so  extensive,  that  the  hills  which  bound  it  to  the  north  and  south 
can  merely  be  discerned  from  the  opposite  sides.  Towar  s  the  north-west 
the  mountain  **  Ashloon"  bounds  it  in  the  distance,  and  on  the  south-east  it 
extends  to  the  *'  Jebel-Haouran.''  The  city  stands  on  the  west  side  of  the 
plain,  not  more  than  two  miles  from  the  place  where  the  river  Barrada 
issues  from  a  cleft  in  the  mountains,  is  studded  with  mosques  and  minarets, 
and  is  encompassed  with  gardens,  extending  in  common  estimation  not  less 
than  30  miles  round,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  noble  city  in  a  vast 
wood.  The  gardens  are  planted  with  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds,  and  are  kept 
fresh  and  verdant  by  the  waters  of  the  Barrada,  which  are  distributed  by 
canals  and  streamlets.  The  city  is  built  of  brick,  and  its  streets  are  narrow 
and  gloomy,  the  inhabitants  reserving  their  magnificence  for  their  interior 
courts  and  palaces.  Several  of  the  streets  have  rivulets  running  through 
them,  which  furnish  plentifully  the  great  eastern  luxury  of  water.  The 
principal  building  is  the  great  mosqne,  which  was  formerly  a  Christian 
church,  and  now  possesses  so  peculiarly  sacred  a  character,  that  Franks  are 
rarely  permitted  to  enter  it.  This  cathedral  is  one  of  the  finest  that  the 
zeal  of  the  early  Christians  produced  ;  the  architecture,  which  is  Corinthian, 
is  very  superior  in  beauty  and  variety  to  that  of  any  other  mosque  in  Ottoman 
Asia.  Next  to  it  in  architectural  importance  is  the  grand  khan,  a  large 
and  splendid  building,  with  a  very  lofty  roof  supported  by  granite  pillars, 
and  surmounted  by  a  large  Home  in  the  centre.  The  inhabitants  of  Damas- 
cus, amounting  to  about  100,000,  have  a  bad  reputation  in  the  east,  where 
Sham  Shoumi,  **  the  wicked  Damascene,"  has  even  passed  into  a  proverb. 
Damascus  has  long  been  the  most  flourishing  city  in  Syria,  a  distinction 
which  it  owed  to  the  excellent  character  of  several  successive  pashas,  through 
whose  exertions  the  whole  of  the  territory  assumed  an  improved  and  culti- 
vated appearance.  It  has  lost  the  manufacture  of  sword  blades,  for  which 
it  was  famous  in  the  middle  a(|is  ;  but  it  still  has  considerable  manufactures 
of  silk  and  cotton  ;  and  the  fruits  of  the  neighboring  plain,  dried  and  pre- 
pared into  sweetmeats,  are  sent  to  every  part  of  Turkey.     Damascus  is  a 
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plaee  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  is  the  point  of  union  for  the  caravans  of 
pilgrims  from  the  north  and  the  east  of  Asia,  who  travel  towards  the  Holy 
Land  of  Arabia  under  the  guardianship  of  its  pasha.  On  this  account  it 
bts  received  the  name  of  '*  the  Gate  of  the  Kaaba ;"  but,  what  is  of  more 
importance,  the  resort  of  pilgrims  produces  a  great  trade,  the  pilgrims  being 
careful,  and  indeed  being  expressly  allowed  by  the  Koran,  to  combine 
traffic  with  the  more  pious  object  of  their  journey.  Ophthalmia  and  inter- 
mittent fevers  are  very  prevalent ;  the  former  disease  is  attributed  to  the 
extmsive  irrigation,  and  the  latter  to  the  exhalations  of  the  Bahr-el-margi, 
wiiich,  in  summer,  becomes  a  pestilential  swamp. 

Jerusalem  (El  Khoddes  of  the  Arabs)  stands  on  part  of  four  small 
hills,  nearly  surrounded  by  deep  ravines,  and  is  enclosed  with  Gothic  em- 
battled walls,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference.  The  houses  are 
lieaTj  square  masses,  very  low,  without  chimneys  or  windows,  with  terrace 
rooft  or  domes  on  the  top,  and  presenting  the  appearance  of  prisons  or 
tombs.  The  streets  are  narrow,  dusty,  and  unpaved.  The  population  has 
been  rariously  estimated  at  from  20,000  to  30,000.  The  manufactures 
eonsiflt  chiefly  of  objects  accounted  sacred ;  as  shells  of  mother-of-pearl , 
eoDsidered  as  badges  of  pilgrimage,  crosses  and  beads  made  of  the  stones 
of  dates,  of  hardwood,  or  of  black  fetid  limestone  from  the  Dead  Sea. 
These  holy  toys  are  purchased  in  large  quantities  by  pilgrims  and  travellers. 
The  principal  support  of  the  city  is  derived  from  the  numerous  pilgrims 
who  resort  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the  east,  to  visit  the  holy  places.  The 
|irincipal  and  most  conspicuous  edifice  is  the  mosque  of  Omar,  built  on  the 
aite  of  Solomon's  Temple,  and  inferior  in  holiness  only  to  the  Beitullah 
(House  of  God)  at  Mecca.  It  is  an  octagon,  standing  in  the  middle  of  an 
oUong  square  area,  paved  with  white  marble.  The  walls  are  externally 
eotered  with  painted  tiles,  adorned  with  arabesques  and  verses  from  the 
Koran  in  gold  letters,  and  altogether,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the 
Mobamedan  world.  It  stands  on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  overlooking  the 
deep  Talley  of  Jehoshaphat.  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  grand 
object  of  attraction  to  the  Christian  pilgrims,  was  built  originally  by  Helena, 
the  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  on  a  site  which  was  supposed  to  in- 
eliide  the  scene  of  the  greatest  events  of  the  history  of  our  religion,  the 
emcifixion,  the  entombment,  and  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour.  It  con- 
tained also,  tiH  recently,  the  tombs  of  Godfrey  and  Baldwin,  the  first  Latin 
kings  of  Jerusalem,  which,  however,  have  now  disappeared ;  and  a  rent  is 
dmm  in  the  natural  rock,  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  the  earth- 
qaake  which  happened  at  the  crucifixion.  In  October,  1808,  the  ancient 
efanrGh  was  destroyed  by  fire ;  and  in  its  stead  the  present  building  was 
erected,  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of  .£200,000,  by  the  Greeks  and  Arme- 
nians, whose  clergy  have,  in  consequence,  usurped  the  principal  charge  of  the 
hoi  J  places,  which  was  formerly  possessed  by  the  Latins.  Of  the  thousands 
of  Christian  pilgrims  who  annually  visit  Jerusalem  during  Lent,  almost 
tlie  whole  are  of  the  Greek,  Armenian,  and  other  oriental  churches,  with 
■earcely  a  Catholic  among  them.  Baron  Geramb  states,  that  at  the  period 
of  his  pilgrimage,  in  1832,  there  were  only  himself  and  three  other  Roman 
Catholics  among  4,000  pilgrims.  There  are  three  convents,  belonging 
respectively  to  the  Latins,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Armenians,  where  travellers 
ana  pilgrims  are  hospitably  entertained.  The  Mount  of  Olives  overlooks 
the  city  on  the  east  side,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  a  mosque,  built  on  the 
site  of  a  church  erected  by  St.  Helena,  and  occupying  the  very  spot  from 
which  Christ  ascended.     In  a  kind  of  chapel,  in  the  centre,  is  to  be  seen 
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the  priot  lefl  in  the  rock  by  the  left  foot  of  our  Saviour !  The  temperature 
at  Jerusalem  is  exceedingly  changeable  ;  it  has  happened,  that  id  the  morning 
the  heat  has  been  suffocating,  while  at  night  snow  has  fallen.  The  city 
■taods  about  2,750  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  a  hilly 
country  which  is  little  better  than  a  desert. 

Bethlehem,  7  miles  S.  W.  by  S.  of  Jerusalem,  the  place  where  oar 
Saviour  was  born,  is  still  a  large  village,  with  3,800  inhabitants,  and  con- 
tains a  fine  church,  built  over  the  site  of  the  place  of  the  nativity,  and 
visited  of  course  by  numbers  of  pilgrims.  Jaffa  (laffa  or  Yaffa,)  40  miles 
N.  W.,  formerly  Joppa,  one  of  the  most  ancient  sea-ports  in  the  world,  its 
history  stretching  far  back  into  the  twilight  of  the  early  ages,  is  situated  m 
a  fine  plain  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  owes  its  continued 
celebrity  and  importance  to  its  being  the  port  of  Jerusalem.  As  a  statioo 
for  ves!>els  it  is  one  of  the  worst  on  the  coast.  The  present  town  stands  oo 
a  promontory  jutting  into  the  sea,  rising  about  150  feet  above  its  level,  and 
offering  on  all  sides  picturesque  and  varied  prospects.  The  interior  of  the 
town  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  poor  village.  The  streets  are  very  narrow, 
uneven,  and  dirty ;  the  inhabitants  are  estimated  at  between  4,000  and 
5,000,  of  whom  the  greater  part  are  Turks  and  Arabs ;  the  Christians  being 
only  about  600,  and  consisting  of  Roman  Catholics,  Greeks,  Maronites, 
and  Armenians.  The  Latins,  Greeks,  and  Armenians,  have  each  a  smill 
convent  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims. 

DiYARBEKR  or  DiARBBKR,  the  aucieut  Amida,  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  with  intervening  gardens  between  the  river  and  the 
town.  The  town  in  its  prosperity  contained  40,000  families  or  houses,  and 
numberless  looms  in  constant  work  ;  it  enjoyed  an  active  trade  with  Bagdad, 
in  India,  and  with  Aleppo,  in  European  produce,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  and  wealthy  cities  of  Asia.  The  plain  was  cultivated  in  every 
part,  and  covered  with  villages,  and  within  three  miles  of  the  gates  were 
several  villages,  each  containing  from  400  to  500  houses,  and  more  than 
one  Christian  church.  But  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
all  this  prosperity  was  destroyed  by  the  Kurds,  who  plundered  the  caravans, 
and  kept  the  city  in  a  state  of  siege.  The  assailants  were  repressed  by 
Reshid  Pasha,  in  1837,  and  the  communication  re-opened  ;  but  since  his 
defeat  at  Nezib,  by  the  Ecryptians,  in  1839,  the  Kurds  are  said  to  have 
again  broken  l(K>se.  The  climate,  though  excessively  hot  in  summer,  cannot 
be  considered  unhealthy,  and  in  winter  the  temperature  is  delightful.  The 
Tigris  is  not  used  as  a  channel  of  communication  so  high  up,  but  rafls  of 
timber  are  sometimes  floated  down  from  the  mountains  above  the  town. 

HiLLAii  is  a  large  well-built  town  of  10,000  inhabitants,  4G0  miles  from 
the  Persian  Gulf.  About  two-thirds  of  the  town  are  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Euphrates,  the  rest  on  the  left,  with  a  bridge  of  boats  between  them,  450 
feet  long,  the  depth  of  water  being  18  feet  at  the  lowest  season.  The 
bazaars  are  g(M)d,  and  well  supplied  with  meat,  fish,  rice,  and  even  luxuries; 
the  city  is  regularly  governed,  in  general  quiet,  peaceable,  and  well  disposed 
towards  strangers  and  FVanks.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  good  wall,  and  the 
governor's  house  is  also  fortified.  Below  Hillah  are  the  towns  of  Dewaniyeh, 
Lemlun,  and  Semauvali,  the  last  of  which  is  celebrated  for  its  cotton  cloths, 
which  are  much  esteemed  throughout  the  East. 

Hillah  is  situated  within  the  precincts  of  Babylon,  and  built  with  bficks 
dug  from  its  ruins.  A  few  shapeless  mounds  are  all  that  now  remain  o(the 
- Vy  of  the  ChaUlees'  evcellency ;  the  majority  of  which  lie  on  the  left,  or 

It  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  within  five  miles  north  of  Hillah.     But  the  most 
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remarkable  of  all  the  ruins  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  five  miles  south 
of  Hillah.  This  is  an  oblong  hill  surmounted  by  a  tower,  the  circumference 
of  its  base  measuring  exactly  722  yards,  and  its  height  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tower  190  feet.  The  tower  itself  is  a  solid  mass  of  the  finest  kiln-burnt 
brick-masonry,  35  feet  in  height,  making  the  total  height  of  the  pile  225 
feet.  Two  distinct  stages  of  building  are  discernible  along  the  sides  of  the 
kill ;  the  tower  forms  apparently  part  of  a  third,  above  which  there  may 
have  been  others,  decreasing  gradually  in  their  external  dimensions  so  as  to 
gire  the  entire  building  a  pyramidal  form.  The  whole  summit  and  sides 
ve  furrowed  into  deep  hollows  and  channels,  strewed  with  broken  bricks^ 
fliampen  with  three,  four,  six,  and  seven  lines  of  writing ;  stones,  glass,  tiles, 
large  cakes  of  bitumen,  and  petrified  and  vitrified  substances.  Around  it 
are  several  mounds  and  ruins;  it  is  called  Birs  Nimrood,  and  is  believed  by 
many  to  be  the  identical  Tower  of  Babel,  afterwards  converted  into  the 
Temple  of  Bel,  and  destroyed  by  Xerxes,  and  which  Alexander  the  Great 
attempted  to  restore. 

Mosul  is  a  large,  ancient,  gloomy-looking  town,  in  a  state  of  visible 
decay.  .It  stands  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tigris,  and  contains  about  35,000 
inhabitants,  with  the  remains  of  some  fine  buildings.  It  carries  on  some 
trade,  has  some  unimportant  manufactures,  and  gives  name  to  the  well- 
known  article  muslin  {mosuline,  cloth  of  Mosul.)  Exactly  opposite,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Tigris,  is  the  village  of  Nunia,  occupying  a  part  of  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Nineveh ;  the  only  remains  are  mounds  of  earth,  like  those 
of  Babylon,  which  are  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference,  but  neither  so  high 
nor  so  perfect.  About  a  day's  ride  north  of  Mosul  is  the  monastery  of  Rab- 
ban-Hormuzd,  belonging  to  the  Chaldaean  Christians,  and  the  residence  of 
their  metropolitan ;  and  about  a  mile  nearer  the  city  is  the  village  of  Al 
Kosh,  the  reputed  birth-place  of  the  Prophet  Nahum,  and  contains  his 
tomb. 

Bagdad  stands  on  the  Tigris ;  it  is  a  large,  but  decayed  city,  surrounded 
by  an  ancient  embattled  brick  wall,  about  seven  miles  in  circumference. 
The  city  is  built  entirely  of  brick,  and  contains  no  buildings  of  either 
elegance  or  importance.  The  larger  portion  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  which  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats  670  feet  long.  The  desert 
oomes  up  to  the  walls.  Bagdad  was  founded  by  the  Khalif  Mansoor-il- 
Dewaniky,  in  the  139th  year  of  the  Hejiira,  or  A.  D.  7G6,  and  continued 
to  be  the  residence  of  his  successors  till  A.  D.  1258,  when  it  was  taken, 
and  the  Khalifate  terminated,  by  Holagu,  the  son  of  Genghis  Khan.  It  came 
finally  into  the  possession  of  the  Turks,  in  1638  ;  and  was  recently  recovered 
by  the  sultan,  from  the  dominion  of  an  almost  independent  pasha.  Three 
miles  north  of  the  city  is  the  mosque  of  Casmeen  or  Kasmecn,  built  over 
the  remains  of  the  eleventh  of  the  twelve  Imams,  and  forming  one  of  the 
handsomest  structures  in  Mesopotamia;  and,  just  without  the  city  wall,  on 
a  sloping  eminence,  surrounded  by  an  extensive  cemetery,  is  the  tomb  of 
Zobeidd,  the  well-known  wife  of  the  Khalif  Haroun-al-Rashid.  The  climate 
of  Bagdad  is  salubrious,  but,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  excessive ; 
the  summer's  heat  reaching  120^,  and  sometimes  even  \iO^  Fahrenheit; 
and  the  winter's  cold  being  reduced  very  low  by  the  icy  breeze  from  the 
neighboring  mountains. 

About  twenty  miles  below  Bagdad  are  the  ruins  of  two  ancient  cities,  on 
the  opposite  banks  of  the  Tigris.  Seleitcia,  (Seleukeia,)  built  by  Seleucus 
Nicator,  king  of  Syria,  once  contained  600,000  citizens,  and  engrossed  all 
the  commerce  and  the  wealth  of  Babylon ;    but  time,  violence,  and  the 
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inundations  of  the  river,  have  levelled  everything.  Bricks,  tiles,  and  poU 
tery  of  every  colour,  stones,  glass,  shells,  compose  what  now  remains  of  the 
once  magnificent  city.  On  the  opposite,  or  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  are 
the  ruins  of  Ctesiphon,  built  by  the  Parthians,  within  three  miles  of  Seieu- 
cia,  in  order  to  dispeople  and  impoverish  it.  It  contains  one  magnificent 
monument  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation ;  but  without  an  emblem  to 
throw  any  light  upon  its  history,  and  with  no  proof  or  character  to  be  traced 
on  any  brick  or  wall.  This  stupendous  fragment,  called  Tauk-Kesra,  is 
built  of  fine  furnace-burnt  bricks,  and  measures  300  feet  along  the  front  or 
eastern  face.  It  is  divided  by  a  high  semicircular  arch  of  86  feet  ^an, 
which  rises  to  the  height  of  103  feet,  and  is  supported  by  walls  16  feet  thick. 
All  around  are  fragments  of  walls  and  masses  of  brickwork,  and  vast  struc- 
tures encumbered  with  heaps  of  earth.  On  account  of  the  vicinity  of  these 
two  cities,  the  Arabs  gave  them  the  common  name  of  AI  Modain,  (the  two 
cities.  Ctesiphon  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Arabs  in  A.  D.  637,  and 
the  plunder  obtained  was  immense.  This  event  was  followed  by  its  deser- 
tion and  gradual  decay,  and  the  building  of  Bagdad  finally  reduced  both  of 
these  cities  to  insignificance. 

KoRNAH,  (Koorna,  Kurnah,  Corneh,)  the  Apamea  of  the  Syrian  Greeks, 
stands  on  the  point  of  land  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  two  great  rivers. 
It  is  now  an  insignificant  place ;  but  extensive  ruins  attest  its  former  im- 
portance. On  the  west  bank  of  the  Shat-el-Arab,  48  miles  below  Kornah, 
and  86  from  the  sea,  stands  Bussrah,  a  large  commercial  city.  The  town 
is  of  an  irregular  oblong  square  form,. surrounded  by  brick  walls  8  or  9 
miles  in  circumference,  forming  an  effectual  defence  against  the  Arabs; 
but  of  the  enclosed  space  not  more  than  a  fourth  is  occupied  by  houses, 
the  rest  being  partly  filled  with  ruins,  or  partly  laid  out  in  corn  fields,  rice 
grrounds,  date  groves,  and  gardens.  The  walls,  and  most  of  the  houses,  are 
built  of  sun-dried  bricks.  The  population  has  varied  at  different  times 
from  500,000  to  600,000,  of  whom  one-half  are  Arabs,  one-fourth  Persians, 
and  the  other  fourth  a  mixture  of  Turks,  Armenians,  Hindoos,  Jews,  Catho- 
lic Christians,  and  a  few  Kurds  and  Europeans.  The  situation  is  so  highly 
favorable  for  trade,  that  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  and  an  unsafe  passage  by 
land  and  water,  it  continues  to  enjoy  a  commerce  sufficient  to  enrich  many 
by  its  profits,  and  to  furnish  the  means  of  subsistence  to  its  large  population. 
The  ruins  of  the  more  ancient  ^alsora  are  at  the  distance  of  eight  miles 
from  the  modern  city.  The  immediately  surrounding  country  is  a  desert, 
with  a  horizon  as  level  as  the  sea,  and  is  covered  with  water  for  six  months 
of  the  year.  On  the  east  bank  of  the  Shat-el-Arab,  and  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Ilafar  Canal,  below  Bussrah,  is  Mohammerau,  a  small  place  where 
the  steam  vessels  occasionally  stop. 

There  are  several  valuable  islands  belonging  to  Ottoman  Asia  which 
require  a  short  notice.  Cyprus  is  the  largest,  containing  an  area  of  3,000 
square  miles.  Formerly  very  flourishing,  rich  and  populous,  it  is  now 
almost  deserted  and  full  of  ruined  towns,  but  is  still  famed  for  its  excellent 
wines,  cotton  and  other  products.  The  population  is  supposed  to  amount 
to  60,000,  of  which  two-thirds  are  Greek.  Nicosia,  in  the  centre  of  the 
island,  is  a  town  of  about  4,000  families.  Larnaka,  on  the  south  coast, 
is  the  chief  seat  of  commerce,  and  has  considerable  traffic  with  Malta, 
Egypt  and  Smyrna.  Famagosta,  the  ancient  Arsinoe,  stands  on  the  east 
coast,  and  was  capital  of  the  island  when  possessed  by  the  Venetians; 
^^  still  exhibits  many  proofs  of  its  former  grandeur.     Bqffb,  ancient  Paphos, 
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the  south-west,  is  now  a  mere  village,  but  contained  in  former  times  the 
temples  and  groves  of  Aphrodite-Kupris,  (the  Cyprian  Venus,)  the  goddess 
oflove  and  beauty. 

Rhodos  or  the  island  of  Rhodes,  containing  460  square  miles,  enjoys  a 
delightful  climate,  and  was  renowned  in  ancient  times  for  the  great  wealth 
and  civilization  of  its  people,  and  for  the  wisdom  of  its  laws.  It  acquired 
a  new  distinction  in  the  middle  ages,  when  it  became  the  residence  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  now  almost  deserted,  but  is  still  of 
some  importance  from  its  fortifications,  and  the  ship-building  yards  of  its  chief 
town,  which  bears  the  same  name,  and  which  appears  to  occupy  very  nearly 
the  site  of  ancient  Rhodes,  one  of  the  most  flourishing,  commercial  and 
ifilendid  of  the  Greek  cifies.     The  population  of  the  island  is  about  24,000. 

Samos,  50  miles  south  of  Smyrna,  and  separated  by  a  channel,  only  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  from  the  promontory  of  Mycal^,  is  about  60  miles 
in  circuit,  and  was  famous  for  the  worship  and  temple  of  Juno,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  born  in  the  island.  It  is  very  fertile,  rises  abruptly  from  the 
■ea,  and  its  people  have  long  been  noted  for  their  industry.  Khio  or  Scio, 
a  beautiful  and  fertile  island  west  of  Smyrna,  was  celebrated  among  the 
ancients  for  its  wines,  and  in  latter  times  for  its  college,  rich  library,  print- 
ing press  and  its  numerous  and  industrious  population.  It  is  now  deserted 
and  covered  with  ruins,  having  suffered  severely  in  the  Greek  war  of  in- 
dependence. 

Among  the  other  islands  may  be  named  those  of  Mttilini,  ancient 
Lesboe,  the  birthplace  of  Sappho,  and  now  celebrated  for  its  oysters  and 
trade  in  oil ;  Taushan  and  Tenedos,  small  rocky  islands  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Dardanelles,  the  latter  of  which  produces  wines  more  esteemed  than 
anj  other  in  the  Archipelago ;  Marmora,  famous  for  its  marble  quarries, 
and  forty  or  fifly  others  of  little  value,  but  which  are  almost  all  connected 
more  or  less  with  some  historical  event,  either  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 

The  Scythian  or  Tartar  nation,  to  which  the  name  of  Turks  has  been 

Ciculiarly  given,  dwelt  betwixt  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  became 
8t  known  in  the  seventh  century,  when  Heraclitus,  emperor  of  the  east, 
took  them  into  his  service ;  in  which  they  so  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  fidelity  and  bravery  in  the  conquest  of  Persia,  that  the  Arabian  and 
Saracen  khalifs  had  not  only  select  bodies  of  them  for  guards,  but  their 
armies  were  composed  of  them.  Thus  gradually  getting  the  power  into 
their  hands,  they  set  up  and  dethroned  khalifs  at  pleasure.  By  this  strict 
union  of  the  Turks  with  the  Saracens  or  Arabs,  the  former  were  brought 
to  embrace  the  Mahomedan  religion,  so  that  they  now  became  intermixed, 
and  jointly  enlarged  their  conquests ;  but  as  the  Turks  became  superior  to 
the  Saracens,  they  subdued  them. 

Genghis-khan,  at  the  head  of  his  horse,  issued  out  of  Great  Tartary,  and 
made  himself  master  of  a  vast  tract  of  land  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  even 
of  all  Persia,  and  Asia  Minor.  Incited  by  his  example  and  success,  Soly- 
man,  prince  of  the  town  of  Nera,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  the  year  1214, 
passed  Mount  Caucasus  with  fifty  thousand  men,  and  penetrated  as  far  as 
the  borders  of  Syria ;  and  though  his  career  was  stopped  there  by  the 
Genghis-khan  Tartars,  yet  in  the  year  1219  he  penetrated  a  second  time 
into  Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  Othman,  his  grandson,  made 
himself  master  of  several  countries  and  places  in  Lesser  Asia,  belonging  to 
the  Grecian  empire;  and  having,  in  the  year  1300,  assumed  the  title  of 
Emperor  of  the  Othmans,  called  his  people  after  his  own  name.     This  prince, 
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among  many  other  towns,  took,  in  the  year  1926,  Brusa,  in  Bithynia,  which 
Orchan,  his  son  and  successor,  made  the  seat  of  his  empire.  Orchan  sent 
Solyman  and  Amurath,  his  two  sons,  on  an  expedition  into  Europe ;  the 
former  of  whom  reduced  the  city  of  Gallipolis,  and  the  latter  took  Tyrilos. 
Amurath  succeeded  his  father  in  the  government  in  1360 — took  Ancrya, 
Adrianople,  and  Philippolis ;  and,  in  1362,  over-ran  Servia,  and  invaded 
Macedonia  and  Albania.  Bajazet,  his  son  and  successor,  was  very  Buccessfol 
both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  defeating  the  Christians  near  Nicopolia  ;  but,  in 
1401,  he  was  routed  and  taken  prisoner  by  Tamerlane.  His  sons  dis* 
agreed  ;  but  Mahomet  1.  enjoyed  the  sovereignty,  and  his  son  Amurath  Q. 
distinguished  himself  by  several  important  enterprizes,  and  particularly  m 
the  year  1444  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Hungarians  near  Varna 
Mahomet  II.  the  greatest  of  all  the  emperors,  in  1453  made  himself  roaster 
of  Constantinople,  and  reduced  the  whole  Grecian  empire  under  bis  dominion, 
subduing  twelve  kingdoms  and  two  hundred  towns.  Afler  this,  Bajazet  IL 
and  Selim  I.  enlarged  the  Turkish  empire  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa; 
and  Solyman  I.  became  not  less  famous  for  his  victory  over  the  Hungarians 
than  for  his  body  of  laws. 

The  succeeding  emperors  were  less  successful ;  for  though  Mahomet  IT. 
subdued  Candia,  and  laid  siege  to  Vienna,  he  met  with  ill  success  in  Hun- 
ffary ;  and  in  the  reigns  of  c^olyman  II.,  Achmet  II.,  and  Mustapha,  the 
Hungarians  and  Venetians  were  so  successful  against  the  Turks,  that 
Mustapha  II.,  in  1699,  was  glad  to  conclude  the  peace  of  Carlowitz. 
Mahomet  III.,  in  1718,  agreed  to  the  peace  of  Passarowitz  ;  but  Achmet 
v.,  by  the  peace  of  Belgrade,  in  1739,  re-annexed  Servia,  and  a  part  of 
Wallachia,  to  his  territories. 

The  empire  had  now  exhausted  its  expansive  force,  and  its  decline  soon 
followed.  Russia,  ever  encroaching,  seized  the  country  along  the  Black 
Sea  an  far  west  as  the  Pruth  ;  Greece  became  independent ;  Egypt  was  lost, 
and  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  can  scarcely  be  considered  at  the  present  day 
as  parts  of  the  empire.  Indeed,  such  is  the  weakness  of  this  yet  extensive 
empire,  that  its  very  existence  is  dependent  on  the  favors  of  foreign  govern- 
ments; and  Russia  has  the  power,  if  not  the  immediate  will,  to  drive  the 
whole  nation  over  the  frontiers  into  Asia,  and  obliterate  the  Moslem  name 
from  tlie  catalogue  of  European  sovereignties.  That  such  will  be  the 
ultimate  fate  of  Turkey  few  can  doubt;  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  time  and 
convenience,  and  as  certain  of  fulfilment  as  the  ultimate  annexation  of  the 
whole  of  Mexico  and  Canada  to  the  United  States. 


ARABIA. 

(Beled-el-Arab — Jezirat-el-Arab — Arabistan.) 

Arabia  is  a  country  of  great  extent,  and  of  much  historical  interest  It 
is  situated  between  V2^  and  SG*^  north  latitude,  and  the  meridians  of  'X^ 
and  6:)^  east,  and  is  bounded  b)  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  east,  the  Arabian 
Sea  and  Indian  Ocean  on  the  south,  and  the  Red  Sea  on  the  west,  having  ao 
irresriilar  boundary  on  the  norrh,  stretching  across  the  Syrian  Desert  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  head  of  the  Per^iian  Gulf      Its  extreme  length  is 
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•boot  1,700  miles,  and  its  breadth  varies  from  800  to  1,100  miles.  The 
floperiicial  area  is  computed  at  834,400  square  miles.  The  amount  of 
population  is  very  uncertain,  but  it  is  generally  ..stated  at  from  9,000,000  to 
19,000,000— perhaps  10,000,000  might  be  a  near  approximation. 

Arabia  is  one  of  the  very  largest  peninsulas  of  the  world,  and  appears  to 
be  an  immense  pile  of  naked  mountains  and  table-lands,  encircled  by  a  belt 
of  flat,  dry,  sandy  ground,  along  the  sea-coasts.  The  north-western  portion 
if  mountainous,  and  the  triangular  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai,  formed  by  the 
forks  of  the  Red  Sea,  is  especially  rugged.  A  continuation  of  the  ridge  of 
the  Anti-Libanus,  after  skirting  the  Dead  Sea  and  El-Ghor,  penetrates 
Arabia,  and  runs  along  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  increasing  in  elevation  as 
it  extends  southward,  and  is  prolonged  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  as  far  as  Oman.  These  mountains  diverge  into  the  interior  in  ridges, 
which  increase  in  elevation  as  they  recede  from  the  coast,  and  the  distant 
peaks  have  a  rugged,  pointed  outline.  Between  their  bases  and  the  shore 
eitends  a  lowland,  varying  in  width,  but  susceptible  of  cultivation  only  in  a 
tsw  spots.  No  part  of  Arabia  contains  rivers  in  the  proper  signification  of 
die  term,  but  the  coast  lands  are  intersected  by  "  wadies"  or  ravines,  which 
eontain  torrents  during  the  rainy  season.  The  dryness  of  the  atmosphere, 
however,  is  so  great,  that  it  sometimes  does  not  rain   for  several  years 

aether ;  and  it  is  only,  therefore,  those  lands  which  lie  at  the  base  of  the 
B,  and  can  be  watered  artificially,  that  are  cultivated  ;  for  without  the 
hdp  of  the  wady-torrents,  which  are  interrupted  by  dams,  and  turned  from 
their  courses  upon  the  lands,  scarcely  any  crops  could  be  raised.  The 
peninsula,  however,  contains  many  well-watered  spots,  and  wells  are  inter- 
apersed  throughout  the  deserts  in  numerous  oases. 

The  seas  which  wash  Arabia  are  of  the  highest  commercial  importance, 
and  have  been  celebrated  from  the  first  ages  for  their  many  advantages,  and 
are  intimately  connected  with  some  of  the  most  interesting  events  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  '  The  Red  Sea  is  a  great  inlet  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
eliding  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  between  Arabia  and  Africa,  a  dis- 
tance of  1,400  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  120  to  200.  In  its 
northern  portion  it  is  divided  into  two  smaller  gulfs,  those  of  Suez  and 
Akaba.  The  Gulf  of  Suez  extends  about  200  miles  in  length,  with  a 
breadth  varying  from  10  to  40  miles ;  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  is  about  100  long, 
hot  only  7  or  8  wide  at  its  entrance,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  narrow,  deep 
ravine,  along  which  the  hills  rise  in  some  places  perpendicularly  at  the 
distance  of  200  feet  from  the  water.  The  Red  Sea  is  full  of  coral  reefs, 
and  the  central  navigable  channel  narrow,  but  very  deep.  Though  not 
•abfect  to  the  monsoons,  storms  are  very  frequent,  and  the  danger  to  ship- 
ping great  The  Red  Sea  communicates  with  the  ocean  by  the  Strait  of 
tfab-el-mandeb  (gate  of  tears,)  which  measures  between  the  opposite  shores 
nearly  17  miles  across,  but  is  divided  by  the  Island  of  Perim  into  two 
portions,  of  which  the  eastern  is  only  2  miles  wide,  and  the  western  13 
miles.  The  strait  is  formed  by  the  approach  of  the  Ras  Bab-el-mandeb 
and  the  Ras  Sejan  ;  the  former  on  the  Arabian  side,  and  the  latter,  a  gloomy- 
looking  peak  projecting  from  the  African  coast. 

Beyond  the  strait  is  the  Gulf  of  Arabia,  Aden  or  Bab-el-Mandeb,  which 
extends  east  and  west  nearly  600  miles,  with  an  almost  uniform  breadth  of 
about  200.  On  the  south  coast  of  Arabia  is  the  large  open  bay  of  Koorya- 
Ifoorya.  The  gulf  of  Oman  extends  320  miles  from  south-east  to  south- 
west, between  Arabia  and  Persia,  and  where  it  meets  the  Persian  Gulf  has 
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only  a  width  of  about  40  miles.  The  latter  is  a  large  body  of  water  which 
penetrates  600  miles  into  the  continent,  in  a  north-western  direction  from 
the  strait  of  Oman,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  230  to  120  miles.  The 
Arabian  shore,  for  nearly  400  miles,  is  lined  with  a  great  pearl  bank  extend- 
ing half  way  across  the  gulf  It  is  estimated  that  30,000  persons  are 
annually  employed  in  the  pearl  fisheries ;  and  the  annual  product  is  stated 
at  from  i^400,000  to  .£500,000  in  value.  The  heat  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other  place  in  the  world. 
At  its  northern  extremity  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  great  rivers  En- 
phrates,  Tigris,  &c. 

There  are  several  islands  in  the  Red  Sea  and  around  the  southern  coast, 
but  these  are  generally  small  and  require  no  description.  The  islands  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  ar6  more  important.  Bahrein  or  Aval  is  a  large  island  in 
the  middle  of  a  bay  on  the  southern  shore,  measuring  28  miles  in  length 
and  10  broad.  The  interior  is  occupied  by  a  range  of  hills,  but  its  shores 
are  low  and  surrounded  with  shoals.  It  is  very  fertile,  and  covered  with 
plantations  of  date  trees.  The  chief  town,  Manama,  is  a  large  and  populoos 
place  at  the  northern  end  of  the  island,  with  40,000  inhabitants,  who  carry 
on  an  extensive  trade  with  the  tribes  of  the  interior,  but  the  principal  source 
of  their  prosperity  is  the  pearl  fishery.  Several  other  islands  lie  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  whole  are  surrounded  with  shoals  and  flats.  The 
bay  which  contains  these  islands  extends  70  miles  inland  between  Ras 
Reccan  and  Ras  Tanhora,  but  is  so  completely  filled  with  shoals  as  to  be 
quite  unnavigable  for  ships  of  burden. 

The  climate  of  Arabia  is  in  a  great  measure  similar  to  that  of  northern 
Africa.  The  sky  is  generally  cloudless,  and  rain  seldom  falls.  The 
temperature  in  the  low  coast  districts  is  intense,  sometimes  rising  to  upwards 
of  100^  Fahr.  in  the  shade,  with  an  annual  average  of  85°.  In  the  hilly 
countries  and  on  the  high  table-lands,  however,  the  climate  is  cool,  and 
frost  is  sometimes  but  rarely  experienced.  At  night  the  stars  shine 
forth  with  a  brilliancy  unknown  in  other  regions.  In  the  driest  tracts,  near 
the  sea,  the  dews  are  sintrulariy  copious,  but  the  natives  nevertheless  sleep 
in  the  open  air  ;  and  Niebuhr  says  that  he  never  slept  more  soundly  than 
when  he  found  his  bed  all  wet  with  dew  in  the  morning.  In  the  desert  the 
cold  of  night  is  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  day ;  fevers,  notwithstand- 
ing, appear  to  be  unknown ;  and  the  Bedouin*  who  sleeps  in  the  sand 
receives  additional  vigor  and  vivacity  from  the  purity  of  the  air  which  he 
breathes  in  his  slumbers. 

The  mineral  kingdom  of  Arabia  is  very  limited,  both  in  extent  and 
variety  of  products.  Neither  gold  nor  silver  are  found  ;  but  the  latter  exists 
in  small  quantities  in  the  argentiferous  lead  ores  of  Oman.  Iron  mines  are 
wrought  in  the  north  of  Yemen,  and  rock  salt  near  Loheia,  and  in  several 
other  places.  The  beds  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf  abound  in  coral, 
and  in  the  southern  shore  of  the  latter  is  the  great  pearl  bank  of  Bahrein. 

This  deficiency  of  mineral  wealth  is  fully  compensated  in  the  richness  of 
the  indigenous  vegetation.  The  Indian  fig,  the  date-tree,  which  furnishes 
a  staple  article  of  food  to  the  desert  tribes ;  the  cocoa  palm,  the  fan  palm, 
and  other  sorts  of  palms  and  fig-trees,  are  abundant;  while  the  banana, 
almond,  apricot,  pear,  apple,  quince,  orange,  acacia,  which  produces  the 

•  A  termcomiptcd  from  the  Arabic  "  Badwi,"  which  means  an  inhabitant  of  the  desert, 
and  is  derived  from  the  noun  "  badw,"  an  open  country  or  deaert. 
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ganHirabic,  the  sensitive  plant,  and  other  mimosas,  with  the  balsam-tree 
aod  tamarind,  diversify  the  luxuries  of  the  country,  and  produce  many 
aiticlefl  of  commercial  importance.  There  is,  however,  little  timber  fit  for 
building,  the  woods  generally  being  light  and  porous.  Among  the  shrubs 
the  coffee-plant  is  the  most  important ;  but  besides  this,  the  indigo-shrub, 
the  castor-oil  plant,  the  senna,  aloes,  storax,  sesamum,  cotton,  sugar-cane, 
betel,  nutmeg,  all  sorts  of  melons  and  pumpkins,  and  a  great  number  of 
dye-yielding  plants,  attain  to  that  perfection  which  has  rendered  them  so 
famous  in  all  markets ;  and  few  countries  yield  so  plentifully  those  essences 
used  by  the  perfumer,  as  lavender,  pink,  daffodil,  lily,  6lc.  Wheat,  corn, 
and  dhourra  abound  in  the  plains  of  Yemen  and  other  fertile  districts ; 
also  barley,  with  which  the  Arabs  feed  their  horses,  and  beans,  which 
flerre  as  food  for  their  asses.  Manna,  answering  exactly  to  that  described 
by  Moses  as  the  food  of  the  Israelites,  is  produced  abundantly  from  a  little 
thorny  shrub  in  all  the  deserts. 

The  horse  of  Arabia  is  a  noble  animal — spirited,  active,  and  of  the 
most  generous  temper;  and  it  has  been  described  as  the  most  com- 
pact piece  of  powerful  and  efficient  mechanism  in  the  brute  creation,  but 
it  is  of  small  size  and  not  remarkable  for  beauty.  The  Arabs  pay  the 
greatest  attention  to  its  genealogy  and  education.  It  is  their  faithful  friend, 
and  they  treat  it  as  such.  No  abuse  of  the  spur  or  whip  blunts  its  sensa- 
tions, but  it  is  treated  with  a  familiarity  and  tenderness  which  produce 
gentleness  and  attachment.  For  chargers  the  Arab  horses  are  unrivalled. 
It  appears  delighted  with  the  din  of  battle,  and  its  spirit  rises  with  the  con- 
flict, and  it  dashes  into  the  fray  reckless  of  the  volleys  of  musketry  and 
cannon  pealing  around,^-even  when  struck  with  shot, 

"  Staggering,  yet  stemming  all,  his  lord  unharm'd  he  bears.*' 

It  will  watch  its  master  when  he  falls  from  his  saddle  in  the  flight,  and  not 
only  shield  him  but  neigh  for  assistance.  But  the  horses  of  Arabia  are  of 
two  breeds :  the  one  called  ''  Kadeshi "  (of  unknown  descent)  is  in  no 
higher  estimation  than  the  common  horses  of  this  country,  and  is  used  for 
draught,  and  to  carry  heavy  loads; — the  other  is  the  *'  Koheili,"  or  Koh- 
lani,  of  ancient  and  noble  pedigree,  which  is  the  true  Arab  to  which  the 
above  remarks  refer.  The  best  horses  are  bred  in  the  Syrian  deserts. 
Nothing  can  be  compared  to  the  beauty  and  gracefulness  of  all  their  mo- 
tions, and  none  of  the  Turkish  horses  approach  them  in  agility  and  swift- 
ness. Like  their  masters,  the  Arab  horses  live  all  the  year  round  in  the 
open  air. 

Next  to  the  horse  in  importance  is  the  camel,  which  is  as  much  a  slave 
as  the  horse  is  the  friend  of  the  Arab.  It  carries  him  across  the  desert, 
and  while  its  milk  supplies  hiai  with  a  luxurious  nourishment  its  hair  is 
converted  into  a  covering  for  his  tent,  and  its  flesh  provides  a  dainty  mor- 
sel for  his  holidays.  The  camels  of  Arabia  arc  of  the  one-humped  species, 
and  of  two  varieties  :  the  dromedary  or  swifl  camel,  and  the  common  work- 
ing camel. 

The  asses  of  Arabia,  unlike  their  congeners  of  Europe,  are  large  and  so 
spirited,  that  it  has  become  a  proverb  to  say  of  a  person  of  great  vivacity 
that  he  is  as  brisk  as  an  ass  !  Oxen  and  cows  with  a  hump,  rock-goats, 
gazelles,  sheep  with  broad,  thick  tails,  hyccnas,  panthers,  ounces,  jackals, 
wolves,  foxes,  wild  boars,  hares,  jerboas,  and  monkies,  are  among  the  other 
animals  found  m  Arabia.  Among  the  birds  are  eagles,  falcons,  ostriches. 
Vol.  II  30 
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Storks  and  game,  and  small  birds  of  all  kinds.  Domestic  poultry  it  fery 
plentiful  in  the  cultivated  districts.  Pelicans  and  other  sea  fowls  are 
numerous  on  the  coasts,  and  the  seas,  gulfs,  and  bays  abound  in  fish. 
There  are  also  various  kinds  of  serpents,  lizards,  and  ants;  and  the 
formidable  locust  swarms  in  the  deserts.  These  last  the  Arabs  dry,  and 
roast  or  boil  them  for  food.  They  are  exposed  for  sale,  strung  on  threads, 
in  all  the  city  markets.  The  "mukin"  or  red  species  is  the  fattest,  and 
when  dried  and  sprinkled  with  salt  is  considered  a  wholesome  and 
nutricious  food. 

The  Arabs  are  of  the  Causasian  or  white  race  of  mankind,  and  speak 
various  dialects  of  the  Semetic  language,  which  is  celebrated  for  its  beauty 
and  extraordinary  copiousness.  The  people  are  all  Mahomedan,  and  are 
divided  into  the  three  classes  of  Bedouins,  husbandmen,  and  citizens. 
The  modes  of  life  of  the  two  latter  are  not  essentially  different  from  the 
same  classes  in  other  countries :  it  is  principally  the  Bedouins  that  ex- 
hibit the  peculiarities  of  the  Arab  character.  The  stationary  Arabs  are 
somewhat  above  the  average  stature;  they  are  robust  and  well  formed, 
their  complexion  sun-burned  and  brown,  the  mouth  well  defined,  teeth  well 
set,  beautiful,  and  white  as  ivory,  and  the  ear  beautifully  formed.  In  the 
women  the  outline  is  especially  graceful,  and  the  elegance  of  their 
attitude  and  carriage  admirable.  The  Bedouins  are  generally  divided 
into  tribes,  which  are  scattered  on  the  confines  of  the  cultivated  regions 
and  along  the  edges  and  oases  of  the  desert.  They  have  generally  a  very 
strong  resemblance  to  the  settled  Arabs,  but  their  eyes  are  more  sparkling; 
they  are  of  inferior  stature,  and  more  slightly  built.  They  have  livdy 
imaginations,  are  haughty  and  independent  in  character,  suspicious,  dis- 
sembling, and  restless,  but  brave  and  intrepid.  They  are  scrupulously 
religious,  hospitable,  and  intelligent.  They  are  excellent  horsemen,  and 
expert  in  the  use  of  the  lance  and  the  javelin.  They  are  also  very  skilful  as 
tradesmen  and  mechanics.  The  manners  and  customs  of  both  classes  are, 
however,  in  most  respects  very  nearly  the  same :  they  all  use  the  same 
language,  profess  the  same  religion,  and  their  mode  of  living  is  nearly  the 
same.  In  general  they  are  sober  and  temperate ;  they  eat  seldom  and  con- 
sume little  flesh,  and  easily  support  all  kinds  of  privation.  The  men  shave 
their  heads  and  allow  their  beards  to  grow ;  the  women  allow  their  hair  to 
grow,  and  often  color  it  and  their  eyebrows  with  a  paint  which  strengthens 
the  hair  and  imparts  to  it  a  beautiful  black  hue.  They  also  dye  with  a 
liquor  of  a  yellow  color,  procured  from  the  henna  plant,  the  edges  of  the 
feet  and  hands,  reaching  to  the  points  of  the  toes  and  fingers.  The  life  of 
a  Bedouin  is  one  continued  round  of  idleness  and  amusement.  When  no 
pastime  calls  him  abroad  he  loiters  in  his  tent,  smokes  his  pipe,  or  stretches 
himself  under  the  shade  of  a  tree.  He  has  no  relish  for  domestic  pleasures; 
he  values  nothing  so  much  as  his  horse,  which  accompanies  all  his  move- 
ments. Plunder  is  his  great  business,  and,  when  not  at  war  with  his 
neighbor,  he  is  making  incursions  into  the  settlements  of  distant  towns,  or 
revelling  in  the  rich  booty  of  plundered  cities.  The  Bedouin,  indeed,  is 
the  true  child  of  nature,  and  exhibits  a  strange  combination  of  virtues  and 
vices. '  Originally  the  .\rab  was  a  fearful  being — savage,  relentless,  blood- 
thirsty, and  a  man-eater.  From  this  state  he  was  raised  by  the  religion  of 
Mahomet  and  the  new  impulse  given  thereby  to  his  active  intelligence. 
The  Arabs  have  been  distinguished  in  all  ages  for  their  national  inde- 
pendence— they  have  never  become  a  part  of  any  of  the  great  empires,  nor 
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liiTe  ihej  Buffered  from  barbaric  invasion.  This  may  partly  be  accounted 
lor  by  the  physical  condition  of  the  country,  for  while  it  presents  little  to 
«llure  a  conqueror,  it  offers  many  difficulties  to  an  invader.  All  the  valu- 
mble  part  of  the  country  is  Yemen,  and  there  the  foreiprner  has  settled  and 
taken  possession ;  but  elsewhere  all  is  barren  and  profitless,  and  according- 
•ly  has  been  lefl  in  a  state  of  normal  independence,  its  desert  condition 
being  its  true  protection.  The  Arabs  are  descended  from  Ishmael,  the  son  of 
Abraham.  Their  early  history  is  obscure.  It  was  only  from  the  times  of 
Mahomet  that  they  acquired  what  may  be  termed  an  historical  character ; 
fer,  under  his  successors  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority  which  he 
founded,  the  Arabs  burst  from  their  deserts  like  a  torrent,  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Syria,  Assyria,  Persia,  Egypt,  North  Africa,  and  Spain. 
The  sovereigns  took  the  title  of  Khalif,  transferred  the  seat  of  government 
to  Damascus,  and  Kufa,  and  latterly  to  Bagdad,  on  the  Tigris;  and  the 
Arabs  that  followed  their  chiefs  into  the  cities  and  fertile  countries,  subject 
to  hb  dominions,  became  a  very  polished  people,  and  carried  the  pursuits 
of  literature  and  philosophy  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  while  Europe 
was  buried  in  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages.  As  the  Khalifate  declined, 
the  natives  of  the  peninsula  relapsed  into  their  former  state  of  wild  inde- 
pendence, in  which  they  continue  at  the  present  day. 

The  nature  of  the  country  keeps  the  Arabs  divided  into  petty  tribes,  and 
nowhere  admits  of  large  bodies  being  consolidated  into  powerful  states,  and 
tibereby  acquiring  supremacy  over  the  whole  nation,  and  founding  such  a 
monarchial  despotism  as  has  always  prevailed  in  the  more  fertile  and  popu- 
lous countries  of  Asia.  The  Arab  governments  are,  accordingly,  of  the 
amplest  kind,  and  their  princes  have  very  limited  powers.  The  prevailing 
principle  of  government  is  patriarchal,  where  the  hereditary  chief  of  the 
tribe  is  the  real  or  reputed  descendant  of  their  common  ancestor.  The 
chiefs,  who  are  called  Sheiks,  and  the  more  powerful  of  them.  Emirs, 
lead  the  tribes  to  battle,  administering  justice  and  declaring  peace  or  war, 
hot  seldom  without  the  counsel  of  the  Elders  of  the  tribe.  The  Sheiks, 
however,  though  the  princes  of  independent  communities,  are  in  no  respect 
to  be  compared  with  European  sovereigns  ;  for  their  whole  mode  of  life  is 
distinguished  by  the  utmost  simplicity,  and  they  live  on  the  most  familiar 
terms  with  all  their  subjects.  Sometimes,  however,  these  princes  use  their 
powers  despotically,  but  their  certain  reward  is  deposition  and  the  election 
of  some  other  to  fill  their  places.  The  governments  ot  the  desert  tribes  are 
«11  patriarchal,  but  in  the  cultivated  districts  very  despotic  princes  are  to 
be  found.  The  Arabs  in  the  north-west  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Red 
Set  own  the  sway  o(  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  and  those  of  Syria  and  Mesopo- 
tamia that  of  the  Sultan  ;  but  the  orders  of  these  are  seldom  obeyed,  and 
their  power  only  nominal. 

Except  only  in  articles  of  the  commonest  necessity,  there  is  scarcely  any 
such  thinor  as  manufacturing  industry  in  all  Arabia.  But  in  agriculture 
eome  districts  have  made  considerable  advances,  and  their  modes  of  irriga- 
tion are  well  adapted  to  the  physical  surface  of  their  country.  In  Yemen 
the  contrivances  for  this  purpose  are  elaborate  and  extensive.  Terraces  are 
formed,  and  dams  to  retain  the  water,  which  is  also  raised  from  wells  to 
nrrigate  the  fields.  In  harvest  the  crops  are  pulled  up  by  the  roots  and  hay 
if  cut  down  with  the  sickle. 

The  commerce  of  the  country,  though  much  reduced  from  what  it  was 
before  the  discovery  of  the  route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is 
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Still  not  inconsiderable,  and  is  carried  on  chieflj  by  the  caravans  which 
annually  arrive  at  Mecca  from  all  parts  of  the  Mahomedan  world.  The 
articles  of  necessary  use  are  furnished  by  India ;  those  of  luxury  by  Europe, 
and  fire  arms  by  Persia  and  Ottoman  Asia.  The  principal  exports  are 
coffee,  the  roost  important  of  all ;  pearls,  dried  dates,  skins,  horses,  seirat 
leaves,  indigo,  gums,  the  produce  of  Arabia ;  and  benzoin,  incense  and  myrrh, 
which  are  brought  from  Africa,  though  they  pass  in  commerce  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  Arabia.  The  principal  articles  of  import,  besides  those  already 
alluded  to,  are  stuffs,  sugar  and  the  other  productions  of  India,  steel,  iron, 
cannons,  lead,  tin,  cochineal,  cloth,  false  pearls,  arms  and  many  other 
manufactures  and  productions  of  foreign  skill. 

Learning  was  never  naturalized  in  Arabia,  and  before  the  time  of 
Mahomet,  ignorance  of  written  learning  was  so  far  from  being  accounted 
a  disgrace,  that  even  the  prophet,  a  scion  of  the  most  noble  house  of  all 
Arabia,  was  deficient  in  this  respect,  and  at  the  present  day  judges  are 
frequently  illiterate  men.  It  cannot  therefore  be  supposed  that  education 
in  Arabia  is  very  good,  or  widely  diffused.  Public  provision  is,  however, 
made  for  the  education  of  youth,  and  a  teacher  is  no  uncommon  part  of  the 
domestic  establishment  of  distinguished  families ;  and  in  the  cities  but 
few  are  found  who  cannot  both  read  and  write.  Education  is  given  gratui- 
tously in  the  mosques,  but  it  is  of  a  very  limited  description,  consisting 
entirely  of  elementary  studies  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Mahomedan  religion. 
Besides  these,  there  are  in  many  of  the  larger  towns  schools  of  a  higher 
character ;  colleges,  in  fact,  in  which  the  higher  sciences-^-mathematics, 
astronomy,  astrology,  and  medicine  are  taught ;  but  such  courses  are  only 

§  ranted  to  the  few  who  are  to  become  the  future  governors,  lawyers, 
octors,  and  priests.  In  many  of  the  towns  the  public  schools  are  falling 
to  decay  ;  and  those  qualified  to  conduct  them  prefer  wandering  over  the 
country  as  poets  and  orators,  reciting  and  singing  the  glories  of  the  coun- 
try, in  which  characters  they  arc  welcomed  and  rewarded  by  the  Sheiks, 
as  well  as  the  people  generally.  There  is  no  public  provision  for  female 
education,  and  among  the  Bedouins  whole  tribes  can  neither  read  nor 
write.  A  very  great  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  education  in  Arabia 
is  the  prejudice  of  the  natives  against  printing.  There  was  not  a  few 
years  ago,  and  perhaps  there  is  not  at  present,  a  single  printing  press  in 
the  country. 

Arabia  has  long  been  divided  into  Arabia  Petraia,  (Stony,)  Arabia  Feli.t, 
(Happy,)  and  Arabia  Deserta,  (the  Desert.)  ArabU  Petrjea  comprised  the 
rei£i«>ii  hotwecn  Jud(ra  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  was  so  called  from  its  chief 
town  Petra,  the  capital  of  the  Nabatheans ;  Arabia  Felix  extended  alung 
the  southern  coast,  and  was  so  called  from  its  being  supposed  to  produce 
the  so  much  coveted  gems  and  spices  of  the  east,  and  Arabia  Deserta  com- 
prised all  the  central,  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  the  peninsula.  These 
di>tinctions,  liowever,  were  never  known  to  the  Arabs  themselves,  nor  are 
the  native  writers  agreed  as  to  the  proper  divisions  of  their  country  ;  and  the 
extent  of  the  small  governments,  which  never  have  been  properly  determined, 
are  so  constantly  fluctuating,  that  it  is  impos.sible  to  ascertain  their  location 
at  any  time.  No  two  getjtrraphers,  indeed,  have  ever  agreed  on  this  point, 
and  the  number  of  names  of  the  states  are  even  a  matter  of  dispute.  It 
appears,  nevertheless,  that  the  Arabs  do  attach  certain  names  to  certain  ill- 
defined  portions  of  their  country.  These  divisions,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  have  the  names  of  Hedjaz,  Yemen,  Oman,  Lachsa  or  Hassa, 
and  Barria  or  Bar-abad. 
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Hbdjaz  comprises  Arabia  Petrca  and  all  the  east  coast  of  the  Red  Sea 
to  the  frontiers  of  Yemen,  and  this  includes  the  Beled-el-IIarem  or  Holy 
Land  of  Arabia.  In  this  division  are  Mecca  and  Medina,  the  ancient  city 
of  Petra,  the  seaport  town  of  Tor,  Akaba,  Karek,  &c. 

Yemen  comprises  the  south-west  part  of  the  peninsula,  including  "  Te- 
luma"  or  the  low  country  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  "  Hadramaut,"  or  in  other 
words,  the  whole  low  country  along  the  Red  Sea  and  the  ocean  to  the  south 
of  the  19th  or  20th  parallel  of  north  latitude.  Within  this  territory  are : 
1 :  The  "  Imamat  of  Sanaa"  or  Yemen  proper  ;  2 :  the  "  State  of  Abou- 
Arish,"  between  Mecca  and  Yemen ;  3 :  the  "  countries  of  Kobail"  or 
Hashid-el-Bekil,  between  Sanaa  and  Medjid,  inhabited  by  several  warlike 
tribes,  who  form  a  kind  of  confederation  and  furnish  mercenary  soldiers  ; 
4:  the  "country  of  Aden"  at  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  peninsula, 
aad  **  Hadramaut,"  which  extends  along  the  ocean  to  the  east  of  Sanaa. 
The  principal  towns  are  Sanaa,  Mocha,  Aden,  Makullah,  Sihun,  Loheia 
Dafar,  d&c. 

Oman  comprises  the  eastern  angle  of  the  peninsula,  but  its  inland  districts 
tre  but  little  known.     Muscat,  Sohar  and  Rostak  are  the  principal  cities. 

Lacrsa  or  Hassa  extends  to  the  north-west  of  Oman  along  the  south 
coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  nearly  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  including  the 
island  of  Bahrein,  and  is  divided  into  several  states.  The  inhabitants  obtain 
a  livelihood  from  piracies  and  the  pearl  fisheries  of  the  Gulf.  It  contains  the 
towns  of  Rhaima,  Ell-Khatif,  Fouf,  Koueit,  6lc, 

Babbia  or  Bar-Abad,  the  interior  of  Arabia,  comprises  two  principal 
diTiBions.  1st :  **  Nedjid,"  which  includes  all  the  inland  deserts  from  Yemen 
and  Oman  in  the  south  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea, 
and  2d :  the  "  Syrian  Desert,"  which  extends  from  near  the  Euphrates  to 
the  borders  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  In  Nedjid,  the  only  place  worth  mention- 
ing  is  Derreveh  or  Deraiah,  the  capital  of  the  ephemeral  empire  of  the 
Wahabees,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  a  deep  and  narrow  valley  which  is 
enclosed  by  arid  mountains.  It  contained  28  mosques,  30  colleges,  and 
3^600  houses;  but  in  1819  it  was  quite  deserted,  and  we  have  no  informa- 
tion of  its  present  condition. 

Mecca  (Mekka  or  Bekka)  is  situated  in  the  Holy  Land  of  Arabia,  in  a 
btrren  valley  surrounded  by  mountains,  two  days'  journey  from  Jiddah  its 
port  on  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Mahomet  and 
the  cradle  of  the  Musselman  traditions.  It  was  here  also  that  Ishmael  and 
Us  mother  took  refuge  after  being  driven  from  Abraham's  house  by  the 
jealousy  of  Sarah,  and  founded  the  illustrious  tribe  of  Koreish,  from  which 
Mahomet  was  sprung.  Mecca  may  be  styled  a  handsome  town  ;  its  streets 
■re  broad,  and  its  houses  lofly,  and  built  of  stone.  No  trees  or  gardens, 
hovreTer,  cheer  the  eye ;  and  except  four  or  five  large  houses  belonging  to 
the  sherifT,  two  medresses  or  colleges,  and  the  great  mosque,  with  some 
buildings  and  schools  attached  to  it,  Mecca  has  no  public  edifices  to  boast 
of.  Neither  khans,  nor  palaces,  nor  mosques,  which  adorn  other  towns  of 
the  east,  are  here  to  be  seen,  and  the  streets  are  unpaved.  The  city  is 
supplied  with  water  by  a  stone  conduit  from  the  vicinity  of  Arafat.  But 
Mecca  contains  the  *'  beituUah''  or  House  of  God,  the  grand  centre  of  the 
Mahomedan  world,  and  attracts  an  immense  number  of  pilgrims  every  year. 
The  inhabitants  are  an  idle  and  dissolute  race,  who,  with  great  professions 
id  sanctity^  openly  set  at  defiance  all  the  moral  precepts  of  their  religion. 
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Many  of  them  even  neglect  its  very  forms,  and  consider  the  fact  of  their 
naving  been  born  at  Mecca  sufficient  to  ensure  their  salvation.  Their  prin- 
cipal support  is  derived  from  the  pilgrims,  to  whom  they  let  their  hoases 
and  supply  the  necessaries  of  life.  Their  number  was  once  100,000,  but 
the  invasion  of  the  Wahabees,  a  new  sect  which  sprung  up  early  in  the  last 
century,  reduced  the  population  to  18,000.  It  has  since  increased,  how- 
ever, and  may  perhaps  at  the  present  day  reach  to  40,000.  The  number 
of  pilgrims  that  visit  the  city  to  attend  the  '*  hadje^  or  festival,  in  November^ 
is  generally  about  120,000.  After  the  downfall  of  the  Khalifate,  Mecca 
became  an  independent  state  under  its  own  sheriff,  and  is  now  under  the 
protection  of  the  Turkish  Padishah,  as  head  of  the  Mahomedan  religion. 
In  the  neighborhood  are  several  other  sacred  places  much  visited  by  the 
Moslem  pilgrims.  Jiddaii,  the  port  of  Mecca,  55  miles  west  on  the  Red 
Sea,  is  a  well  built  town  on  a  slope  which  rises  gradually  from  the  sea. 
The  people  are  mostly  foreigners,  and  are  engaged  in  commerce.  The 
streets  are  airy,  the  houses  lofly  and  well  built  of  cocal.  The  population 
has  been  stated  at  from  5,000  to  40,000. 

Medina  is  situated  about  25  miles  north  of  Mecca.  It  is  a  small  town 
surrounded  by  a  good  wall,  and  has  long  been  considered  as  the  principal 
fortress  of  the  Hedjaz.  It  was  formerly  called  Yathreb,  and  received  its 
present  name  of  **  Medinat-al-nebi''  (prophet's  town)  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  having  become  the  residence  of  Mahomet  afler  his  flight  from  Mecca. 
The  great  object  of  attraction  is  the  mosque,  which  contains  the  tomb  of 
Mahomet.  Without  the  town  are  extensive  suburbs.  Yambo,  a  small 
town  on  the  Red  Sea,  with  a  capacious  harbor,  is  considered  to  be  the  port 
of  Medina,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  100  miles.  The  population  is 
very  fluctuating,  but  Lieutenant  Wellstead  estimates  it  at  about  2,000. 
No  ships  resort  to  the  harbor,  and  its  trade  is  carried  on  by  boats. 

In  that  part  of  the  Hedjaz  which  corresponds  with  the  ancient  Arabia 
Petrnca,  are  several  places  of  remarkable  interest.     Petra,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Nabatheans,  is  now  deserted,  but  its  site  still  exhibits  many 
remains   of  the    architectural  taste  and   wealth   of  its  inhabitants.     The 
buildings  are  excavated  in  the  rocks.     It  is  situated  in  the  **  Wady-Mousa," 
about  64  miles  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba.     A  little  to  the  north- 
west is  Mount  Hor,  where  Aaron  was  buried.     Mount  Sinai,  and   Mount 
Horeb,  or  Jebel-Katerin,  and  the  Jebel-Mousa,  are  situated  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  triangular  peninsula,  formed  by  the  forks  or  branches  of  the  Red 
Sea,  in  a  gloomy  wilderness,  consisting  of  long  ranges  of  rugged  rocks,  in- 
tersected by  deep  valleys,  at  the  bottom  of  which  are  found  the  only  traces 
of  verdure.     According  to  Dr.  Robinson,  in  his  "  Biblical  Researches,"  it 
is  Jebel-Mousa,  that  is,  the  Sinai  of  Moses,  and  it  is  the  northern  part  of  it, 
named  Horeb  by  the  Christians,  and  not  the  summit,  which  he  believes  to 
be  the  place  from  which  the  law  was  delivered — there  being  in  front  of  it  a 
plain,  where  the  people  might  have  stood,  but  which  cannot  be  seen  from 
the  top.     Jebel-Kaierin,  (usually  called  Sinai,)  is  situated  to  the  south-west 
of  the  Jebel-Mousa,  which  it  overlooks,  rising  8,300  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.     It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  or  not  these  mountains  be  the 
Sinai  and  Horeb  of  Moses,  there  being  another  hill  in  the  neighborhood, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  travellers,  better   accords  with  the  history ; 
and  the  honor  is  also  ascribed  to  Jebel-Serbal,  a  mountain  considerably  to 
the  north-west.     On  the  west  side  of  the  peninsula  is  Tor,  a  small  seaport 
town.     Akaba,  a  Turkish  castle,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  to  which  it  gives 
its  name,  is  supposed  to  be   near  the  site  of  the   ancient  '*  Elath"  and 
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^'  £zion-Oeber/'  from  which  the  fleets  of  Solomon  sailed  for  Ophir.  It 
oommunicates  with  the  Dead  Sea  by  the  long  narrow  valley  **  £I-Arabah/' 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  traversed  by  the  Jordan  before  the  catas- 
trophe of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Between  Akaba  and  Suez  is  the  desert 
."  El-Ty,"  or,  as  the  Arabs  call  it,  "  Tya-beni-Israel,"  the  desert  of  the  Is- 
raelites, a  desolate  tract,  covered  with  black  stones,  which  Burkhardt  de- 
scribes as  the  most  dreary  and  barren  wilderness  he  had  ever  beheld. 

Sanaa,  the  capital  of  the  Imamat  of  Sanaa,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
states  of  Arabia,  stands  in  a  beautiful  valley,  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  is  a  well-built  town,  surrounded  by  brick  walls  and  towers.  It 
ooDtains  two  large  palaces,  20  splendid  mosques,  and  is  inhabited  by  about 
40y000  persons,  chiefly  dependent  on  its  trade  in  coffee.  As  a  state,  Sanaa 
dates  from  1626,  when  the  Turks  were  expelled  from  the  Yemen. 

Mocha  or  Mokha,  160  miles  south-west  of  Sanaa,  was  formerly  the  prin- 
cipal seaport  of  the  Yemen,  and  a  great  mart  for  coffee,  but  it  is  now  a 
miserable  village,  with  a  population  not  exceeding  3,000.  Aden,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  south  of  Bab-el-mandeb,  was  once  a  great  em- 
porium of  commerce,  and  has  a  good  harbor,  but  its  trade  has  been  lost, 
and  the  town  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  Aden,  however,  has  been  taken 
possession  of  by  the  British  Indian  Government,  and  is  rapidly  recovering 
Its  importance  as  a  commercial  mart.  Makullah,  Sihun,  Loheia,  Hodeida, 
Dafar,   &c.,  all  in  Yemen,  are  important  commercial  stations. 

Muscat  is  the  capital  of  a  large  state  in  the  district  of  Oman,  and  its  Imam 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  of  Arabia.  The  town  presents  a  fine 
appearance  from  the  sea,  but  consists  of  narrow  and  crowded  streets,  filthy 
bazaars,  and  wretched  huts,  intermingled  with  low  and  paltry  houses. 
The  palace  of  the  Imam,  the  governor's  house,  and  some  others,  however, 
are  substantial  buildings.  Muscat  is  important  not  only  as  the  emporium 
of  a  very  considerable  trade  with  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India,  but  also  as  the 
principal  seaport  of  Oman.  Its  imports  are  chiefly  cloth  and  corn,  on  which 
a  fixed  duty  of  five  per  cent,  only  is  levied.  The  exports,  free  from  all  duty, 
consist  chiefly  of  dates,  madder,  shark's  fins  for  China,  and  salted  and  dried 
fish.  The  returns  are  made  principally  in  bullion  and  coffee.  The  popu- 
lation, including  that  of  the  suburb  Matareah,  and  consisting  of  almost  every 
race,  numbers  about  60,000.  The  common  language  is  Hindoostanee. 
The  Imam  of  Muscat  claims  sovereignty  over  all  the  coast  of  Africa,  from 
Cape  Delgado  to  Cape  Guardafui;  of  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia, 
fiDom  Aden  to  Ras-al-had,  and  thence  forward  as  far  as  Bussrah,  and  of  all 
tiie  coasts  and  islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  oceanic  coasts  of  Per- 
m  and  Beloochistan,  as  far  as  Sinde;  but  whether  he  exercises  any 
•nthority  or  not  over  these  is  at  least  problematical.  His  yearly  revenue 
amounts  to  about  ,£700,000.  His  military  force  is  small,  but  can  be  easily 
increased  in  a  few  days  to  30,000  well-armed  troops.  His  flag  now  even 
crosses  the  Atlantic,  and  his  traders  have  visited  the  ports  of  the  United 
States.  Muscat  is  considered  the  hottest  town  on  the  globe,  and  the  Arabs 
emphatically  call  it  El-jehannum,  or  kelL  There  are  several  other  large 
towns  on  the  coast  of  Oman ;  but  with  the  exception  of  Rostak,  which  is 
large  and  well  built,  there  are  none  of  importance  in  the  interior. 

Ras-al-Kh7ma,  or  Khaima,  in  Lachsa,  not  far  west  of  Ras  Mussendon, 
is  a  flourishing  town,  the  residence  of  the  sheik  of  the  Joasmee  pirates, 
and  the  station  of  their  fleet,  which  consisted  at  one  time  of  sixty-five  large 
Tcssels  and  eight  hundred  barques,  manned  by  19,000  men.  All  the  ships, 
building  yards,  and  forts  were  destroyed  by  the  British  forces  from  India, 
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in  1809,  and  a  second  time  in  1819,  but  the  town  is  a^in  as  prosperous  as 
ever.  Its  harbor  is  the  best  on  the  coast.  Eii-KHATiF,  a  fortified  town, 
situated  on  a  bay,  with  6,000  inhabitants,  is  the  most  commercial  place  in 
this  part  of  Arabia.  Four,  the  chief  town  of  the  country  of  Lachsa»  has  a 
population  of  5,000,  and  is  situated  in  a  highly  cultivated  district, 
Graen,  or  Koueit,  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  a  town 
of  10,000  inhabitants,  who  live  by  fishing  and  trade.  The  pearl  fisheries 
of  the  coast  are  very  valuable,  and  produce  immense  wealth  to  the  neighbor- 
ing people. 


PERSIA. 

Pbrsia,  in  the  fullest  acceptation  of  the  term,  extends  from  the  mountains 
of  Kurdistan  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Persian  Gulf  to 
the  borders  of  Turkestan,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Russian  provinces  of 
the  Caucasus.  The  name  of  Persia,  however,  is  quite  unknown  to  the 
natives  ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  former  times,  the  country 
does  not  now  form  one  kingdom,  but  is  divided  politically  into  three  severiJ 
independencies,  viz  :  the  '*  Kingdom  of  Iran,''  or  Persia  Proper ;  **  Affghan- 
istan,"  formerly  the  Kingdom  of  Cabul ;  and  "  Beloochistan/'  or  Beluchtstan. 

THE    KINGDOM    OF    IRAN, 

Or  Persia  Proper,  is  situated  between  25^  40'  and  39^  40'  north  latitude^ 
and  between  44^  and  62^  east  longitude,  occupying  the  western  half  of 
geographical  Persia.  It  measures  diagonally  from  Mount  Ararat  to  Cape 
Jask,  about  1 ,250  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south  is 
about  850  miles,  with  a  superficial  area  of  480^000  square  miles. 

The  country  presents  a  singular  succession  of  low  arid  plains,  deserts, 
mountains  and  table-lands.  The  south  and  south-west,  along  the  shores  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  forms  a  long,  narrow  tract  of  level,  dry  and  arid  country, 
without  rivers ;  but  in  traversing  which,  the  eye  is  sometimes  relieved  by  plan- 
tations of  date  trees  and  patches  of  cultivation,  which  are  found  near  the 
wells  and  fresh  water  rivulets  which  are  thinly  scattered  over  the  barren 
country.  It  is  very  hot,  and  the  country  is  termed  "  Dushtistan"  or 
"  Gurmsir,"  i.  e.  warm  region.  Along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  there  is  a 
corresponding  narrow  tract,  but  the  climate,  though  extreme,  is  more  moist, 
and  in  winter  comfortable.  The  vegetation  is  here  most  luxuriant.  The 
sugar  cane  is  cultivated  with  success,  while  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  are 
covered  with  forests  of  acacias,  lindens,  oaks  and  chestnuts,  and  their 
summits  with  cedars  and  pines.  Between  these  two  lowland  belts  lies  the 
extensive  table-land,  from  2,500  to  4,000  feet  above  the  ocean.  It  is, 
generally  speaking,  an  immense  dry  salt  plain,  traversed  by  ranges  of 
mountains,  and  including  many  corresponding  valleys,  which  are  indeed  the 
only  cultivated  and  populated  parts  of  the  district.  This  table-land  on  the 
north  is  supported  by  the  great  chain  of  mountains  which  connects  the 
Himalayas  with  the  Caucasus,  and  its  western  and  southern  boundaries  are 
formed  by  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  Louristan  and  Buktiari,  which 
extend  south  and  south-east  from  Armenia  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
summits  of  the  mountains  seldom  rise  more  than  7,000  or  8,000  feet  above 
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their  bases,  except  only  the  peak  of  Demavend,  which  reaches  14,600  feet. 
Bat  the  principal  feature  of  this  region  is  the  great  extent  of  its  deserts,  or 
■andy  and  salt  plains,  which  form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  that  long 
aeries  of  deserts  already  mentioned  as  extending  across  Africa  and  Asia. 
The  character  of  these  deserts,  however,  is  ever  varying.  In  some  places 
its  surface  is  dry,  in  others  it  is  a  crackling  crust  of  earth  covered  with 
efiervescent  salt,  elsewhere  it  is  marshy,  and  again  it  wears  the  semblance  of 
heavy  sandy  plains  or  wave-like  hillocks,  easily  drifted  by  the  wind.  The 
principal  desert  is  the  ''  Kuveer,"  or  great  salt  desert,  and  there  are  also  the 
deserts  of  ''  Kerman"  and  '*  Mekran,"  and  even  the  low  country  along  the 
golf  is  little  better  than  a  desert 

Persia  is  singularly  destitute  of  water.  It  has  scarcely  a  river  deserving 
of  the  name,  but  it  has  one  or  two  lakes  which  may  here  be  noticed.  The 
largest  is  *'  Lake  Ooroomiah,"  in  the  western  portion  of  Azerbijan,  about  83 
miles  long  and  17  where  broadest.  Its  greatest  depth  is  generally  45  feet^ 
bat  it  is  subject  to  great  variations  both  in  depth  and  extent  at  different 
times.  The  water  is  so  salt  that  no  fish  can  live  in  it,  and  is  so  buoyant 
that  a  man  can  scarcely  stand  in  a  depth  of  three  feet,  and  will  actually  float 
OD  the  surface.  In  shoals  which  are  not  agitated  by  the  wind  the  water 
ffanns  almost  a  paste  of  salt.     The  lake  contains  56  islands  and  a  large 

K insula  on  the  east  side,  formed  by  a  mass  of  rock  40  miles  in  circum- 
nce,  containing  12  villages,  and  sometimes  entirely  surrounded  by  water. 
Several  large  streams  of  bitter  brackish  water  flow  into  it  from  the  north, 
and  it  probably  contains  numerous  sub-aqueous  saline  springs.  The  lake  is 
bordered  on  its  west  side  by  the  rich  alluvial  plain  of  '*  Selmas,"  which 
ezlends  westward  to  the  mountain  border  of  Turkey,  and  is  thickly  studded 
vith  villages ;  and  in  the  north-east  there  is  another  fertile  plain  named 
**  Chowal-Mogam,"  which  contains  excellent  pasturage,  but  is  infested  by 
dangerous  kinds  of  snakes.  The  climate  even  in  winter  is  very  mild,  and 
in  summer  the  elevation  preserves  it  from  the  heats  of  the  latitude.  The 
"  Lake  of  Durrah,"  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  kingdom,  is  60  miles  in  length 
and  35  in  breadth.  It  receives  the  river  Helmund  from  Affghanistan  near 
its  south-east  corner.  The  water  is  slightly  brackish,  but  abounds  with  fish, 
and  great  multitudes  of  water-fowl  inhabit  its  shores.  In  tlie  dry  season  it 
is  shallow  and  overgrown  with  reeds.  In  the  middle  of  it  is  a  fertile  island 
named  "  Koh-i-zur,"  where  the  chiefs  of  Seistan  used  to  take  refuge  when 
their  country  was  invaded.  The  rivers  are — the  Kizilozan  in  Azerbijan  ; 
the  Tedjen  in  Khorassan ;  the  Zeinde,  which  waters  the  valley  of  Ispahan  ; 
the  Kur  in  Pars;  the  Kuran  and  Jerahi,  which  fall  into  the  Persian  Gulf; 
the  Kara-eu,  an  affluent  of  the  Shat-el-Arab,  and  some  few  others,  none  of 
which  need  particular  notice.  A  few  islands  are  found  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  along  the  southern  shore,  some  of  which  are  now  held  by  the  Imam  of 
Muscat. 

The  low  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  are  exposed  to  oppressive  heats  in  the 
sammer,  but  the  winter  is  mild,  and  excessive  humidity  at  all  times  pervades 
the  atmosphere.  Like  tropical  countries  they  have  a  wet  season  and  a  dry 
season.  In  the  plains  the  rains  continue  from  September  to  January,  but 
in  the  mountains  it  is  converted  into  snow  in  November.  The  spring  from 
March  to  May  is  the  most  pleasant  and  healthy  season.  The  summer  is 
hot  and  humid,  and  the  plains  enveloped  in  fogs,  which  occasion  fevers  and 
Other  dangerous  diseases.  In  the  central  table-lands  the  hot  and  dry 
summers  are  succeeded  by  rigorously  cold  winters.     The  general  character 
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of  the  climate,  howeyer,  is  subject  to  local  modifications.  The  moantain 
regions  of  Kurdistan  and  Azerbijan  enjoj  a  more  equal  temperature,  but 
the  winters  are  excessive,  and  the  valley  of  Shiraz  is  exempt  from  both  ex- 
tremes.  In  descending  towards  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  the  face  of 
the  country  undergoes  a  complete  change,  and  bears  a  great  resemblance 
both  in  soil  and  climate  to  the  opposite  regions  of  Arabia. 

The  table-lands  are  entirely  destitute  of  trees,  and  only  in  a  few  places 
covered  at  ail  with  vegetation.  The  soil  is  generally  a  hard  clay,  quite  un- 
productive without  irrigation,  but  wherever  water  can  be  procured  vegetation 
is  most  luxuriant.  Wheat  is  the  chief  produce ;  barley,  millet  and  oats  are 
also  grown,  and  on  the  Caspian  shores  rice  is  cultivated  with  great  care. 
The  gardens  of  Iran  are  highly  celebrated,  and  few  countries  surpass  it  in 
variety  and  the  flavor  of  its  fruits.  Poppies,  which  produce  opium,  are  culti- 
vated all  over  the  table-land,  and  in  many  places  saffron  is  also  raised;  bat 
the  most  remarkable  vegetable  produced  is  the  plant  from  which  assafoetida 
is  produced.  The  silk  worm  is  extensively  reared,  and  the  annual  produce 
of  silk  has  been  estimated  at  20,000  bales  of  216  lbs.  each.  Hemp,  tobacco, 
and  a  great  variety  of  gums,  medicines  and  dye-stufl&,  are  also  among  the 
rich  products  of  Persia. 

The  domestic  animals  of  Persia  are  horses  of  several  breeds,  some  of 
which  are  considered  the  finest  and  the  handsomest  in  the  east ;  camels  of 
the  Bactrian  and  Arabian  species,  and  a  mule-breed  between  the  two; 
horse-ass-mules,  asses,  wild  asses,  and  beeves.  Numerous  flocks  of  goats 
and  sheep  constitute  the  wealth  of  the  nomadic  tribes,  while  antelopes, 
hares,  zebras,  foxes  and  deer,  afford  amusement  to  the  sportsman.  Boars, 
bears,  lions,  and  the  smaller  kinds  of  tigers  lurk  in  the  forests  and  in  the 
mountains,  and  hyasnas  and  jackals  infest  the  southern  provinces.  There 
are  also  the  tame  and  wild  fowls  of  the  same  kinds  as  in  Europe,  with  plenty 
of  pigeons  and  partridges,  eagles,  vultures  and  falcons. 

The  mineral  kingdom  of  Persia  does  not  seem  to  be  very  extensive. 
Salt  indeed  is  everywhere  abundant,  but  the  production  of  the  other  minerals 
is  limited  to  an  inconsiderable  amount.  Copper  is  found  in  Mazanderan  and 
Kerman ;  iron  and  silver  in  Azerbijan  ;  sulphur  and  nitre  in  Mount  Dema- 
vend ;  torquoises  in  Khorassan,  and  naptha  and  bitumen  in  Irak.  Mineral 
springs  of  a  medicinal  quality  are  numerous ;  and  near  Maragha,  in  the 
valley  of  Lake  Ooroomiah,  there  is  a  spring  whose  petrifying  qualities  are 
so  remarkable  that  it  produces  a  beautiful  transparent  stone,  called  Tabriz 
marble,  which  admits  of  being  cut  into  large  slabs  which  take  a  good  polish, 
and  form  a  principal  ornament  in  the  buildings  throughout  the  country. 

The  people  of  Persia  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  fixed  and  the 
wandering,  or  the  Sheherees  and  Eilauts  or  Iliyats.  The  former  are  a 
mixed  race  of  Turks,  Tartars,  Arabians,  Armenians  and  Georgians, 
engrafted  on  the  stock  of  the  ancient  Persians,  and  their  general  language 
is  a  mixture  of  Arabic  with  the  ancient  tongue  of  Fars.  These  inhabit  the 
cities,  and  are  a  fine  race ;  tall,  and  in  general  strong  and  active.  Their 
complexion  varies  from  a  dark  olive  to  that  of  the  pure  blonde.  They  are  in 
general  intelligent,  polite,  and  sociable,  but  prodigal  and  rapacious.  The 
highest  class,  frou)  which  ministers  of  state  are  usually  selected,  are  called 
"  mirzas,"  and  are  highly  accomplished,  and  rarely  indulge  in  martial  or 
athletic  pursuits,  nor  do  they  assume  much  state.  They  are  distinguished 
by  a  calunidaun  or  inkstand  stuck  in  their  girdle,  instead  of  a  dagger.  The 
merchants  are  numerous,  and  often  wealthy ;    and  the  shopkeepers  and 
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tradesmen  are  a  very  respectable  class.  The  clergy,  including  the  pro- 
pounders  of  the  law,  are  a  very  numerous,  wealthy,  and  powerful  body, 
and  secure  the  highest  respect,  but  they  are  bigoted  and  intolerant,  and  to 
say  a  man  hates  like  a  Mollah,  is  to  say  that  he  cherishes  sentiments  of  the 
most  inveterate  hostility.  The  cultivators  of  the  soil  appear  to  be  in  easy 
circumstances,  and  their  houses  comfortable  and  neat,  and  well  supplied 
with  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  character  of  the  Eilauts  or  Iliyats  is  very 
diflferent  from  that  of  the  settled  inhabitants.  They  are  sincere,  hospitable, 
and  brave,  but  rude,  violent  and  rapacious.  They  are  generally  of  Turkish 
or  Arabian  origin,  and  consider  the  Sheherees  as  a  degenerate  caste.  They 
■re  divided  into  tribes,  and  while  some  inhabit  villages,  others  live  during 
the  whole  year  in  tents,  in  winter  keeping  to  the  plains,  and  in  summer 
■eeking  pasturage  in  the  mountains.  Most  of  the  tribes,  however,  are  so 
much  dispersed,  that  they  have  lost  that  union  which  alone  could  render 
them  formidable,  and  they  are  even  limited  in  their  migrations  by  the  king. 
Their  wealth  consists  of  flocks  and  herds,  and  they  breed  camels  and  horses 
tor  sale.  In  their  small  communities  they  are  governed  by  "  Reis-sefids" 
or  eiders,  the  only  hereditary  nobility  in  Persia,  and  their  taxes  are  levied 
bj  their  chiefs,  who  transmit  them  to  the  central  power.  Though  compelled 
to  do  military  service,  they  are  exempt  from  labor  on  the  public  works  and 
other  burdens.  "  Speaking,  generally,  of  the  Persians,"  says  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  **  we  may  describe  them  as  a  handsome,  active,  and  robust  race 
of  men ;  of  lively  imagination,  quick  apprehension,  and  agreeable  and  pre- 
possessing manners.  As  a  nation  they  may  be  termed  brave,  but  their  vices 
are  still  more  prominent  than  their  virtues.  There  being  no  such  thing  as 
a  census  in  Persia,  the  amount  of  its  population  can  only  be  conjectural. 
The  fixed  inhabitants  are  estimated  by  Mr.  Frazer  at  7,000,000,  and  the 
Diyats  at  2,500,000,"  or  in  all,  at  9,500,000. 

The  religion  of  the  Persians  is  the  Mahomedan,  but  the  people  of  the 
leveral  provinces  profess  it  in  various  forms.  Jews  are  met  with  in  all  the 
neat  towns;  Armenians  and  Nestorians  are  also  to  be  found,  and  a  few 
Sabeans,  or  star  worshippers.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  there  are 
between  250,000  and  300,000  professed  Suffees  or  free-thinkers.  The 
clergy  consist  of  several  orders,  the  highest  of  which  is  that  of  Mushteheds, 
of  whom  there  are  seldom  more  than  three  or  four.  Next  in  rank  is  the 
Sheik-ul-Islam,  who  is  the  supreme  judge  of  the  written  law.  Besides 
these,  there  are  in  every  city,  and  connected  with  all  seminaries  of  learning, 
a  crowd  of  Mollahs,  who,  like  the  French  abb^s  of  old,  live  by  their  wits, 
and  have  little  of  the  priestly  character  but  the  name,  and  are  generally  a 
licentious  multitude.  The  only  remains  of  the  ancient  fire-worshippers,  or 
followers  of  Zoroaster,  called  Guebres  or  Infidels  by  the  Moslems,  reside 
principally  at  Yezd,  Herman,  Shiraz,  Ispahan,  and  Kashan,  but  they  are 
▼ery  few  in  number,  there  being  only  about  2,300  families  in  the  whole  of 
Persia. 

The  Persians  received  their  arts  and  sciences  from  Arabia,  and  still 
exhibit  all  the  characteristics  of  their  origin.  Modern  science  is  to  them 
aa  yet  a  dead  letter ;  and  although  every  mosque  has  its  colleges,  and  schools 
are  thickly  distributed  over  the  whole  country,  nothing  approaching  to  the 
character  of  a  liberal  education  is  open  to  the  people  generally.  Great 
progress  has,  however,  been  made  in  this  respect  during  the  last  60  years, 
and  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  Persian  literature  has 
been  decidedly  on  the  advance,  and  a  spirit  of  intellectual  refinement  is 
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beginning  to  inflaence  society.  With  the  exceptioti  of  the  lowest  peasantry 
and  paupers,  indeed,  there  is  now  scarcely  a  mechanic  or  laborer  who  does 
not  send  his  children  to  school.  The  higher  branches  of  education  are 
taught  at  the  universities,  which  are  well  spoken  of  by  all  as  efficient ;  bat 
the  great  object  constantly  kept  in  view  by  teachers  is  the  Koran,  which  is 
the  chief  study  of  the  learner,  and  as  a  consequence  the  mind  early  becomes 
subjected  to  its  superstitions,  and  depressed  by  its  doctrines.  The  introdoc* 
lion  of  the  printing-press,  however,  has  been  effected,  and  must  inevitably 
consummate  great  changes  in  all  departments,  and  especially  in  the  edncatioD 
of  youth.  Ispahan  contains  the  largest  and  most  important  univernty. 
There  is  one  also  at  Shiraz,  and  a  third  at  Meshid.  In  all  of  them  the 
Arabic  language  and  literature,  and  the  Mahomedan  laws  and  theology  are 
studied,  but  each  seminary  is  celebrated  for  some  particular  branch  or 
branches  of  learning.  "  The  system  of  instruction,  the  modes  of  stndy,  and 
the  habits  of  the  students,''  says  Mirza  Ibrahim,*  "  are  excellent  Every 
college  has  a  superior,  who,  with  assistants,  presides  over  its  discipline 
and  manages  its  property,  if  it  have  any.  There  are  no  formal  degrees 
conferred,  except  on  the  immediate  ministers  of  religion,  nor  any  profes* 
sorships  founded.  The  lectures  are  adl  public,  and  <^n  to  any  person  who 
chooses  to  attend  them.  Any  man  may  act  as  a  professor  and  give  lectures, 
but  the  number  of  his  pupils  will  of  course  depend  upon  his  ability.  There 
is  no  emolument  attached  to  a  professorship,  nor  do  the  scholars  pay  for 
instruction ;  public  fame  and  honor  are  the  only  rewards." 

The  government  is  an  unmitigated  military  despotism.  The  nomadic 
tribes,  however,  are  ruled  immediately  by  their  Khans,  whose  authority  is 
sometimes  very  limited.  The  civil  and  criminal  laws  are  founded  on  the 
Koran,  and  administered  by  the  Sheik-ul-Islam  and  his  deputies.  There 
is  also  the  *'  urf,"  or  customary  law,  administered  by  secular  magistrates, 
of  whom  the  king  is  the  chief;  but  the  respective  powers  of  the  two 
branches  have  ever  been  a  matter  of  dispute.  Justice,  however,  is  here,  as 
in  all  eastern  countries,  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  the  judges  seem 
to  consider  their  subjects  as  fiefs  for  their  own  aggrandizement  and  amuse- 
ment. The  public  revenue  is  said  to  amount  only  to  about  8700,000 
annually ;  but  other  large  sums,  which  are  not  accounted  for,  are  collected 
and  appropriated  by  the  provincial  governors,  who  form  a  sort  of  petty 
kings,  amenable  only  to  the  Shahan-shahee,  the  King  of  Kings,  i.  e.  the 
Persian  monarch.  The  army  of  Persia  is  small,  and  consists  chiefly 
of  irregular  troops  taken  from  the  nomadic  tribes ;  and  besides  the 
regular  and  irregular  troops,  the  king  has  a  sort  of  body  guard  named 
**  gholams,"  or  slaves,  who  are  Georgian  or  Circassian  captives,  inter- 
mingled with  the  sons  of  the  nobility.  This  body  amounts  to  three  or  four 
thousand.  They  are  well  mounted  and  armed,  and  generally  carry  a  shield 
on  their  shoulders,  The  situation  is  one  of  honor  as  well  as  contingent 
emolument.  The  whole  amount  of  the  Persian  army  has  been  as  high  as 
100,000  men,  with  twice  the  number  of  camp  followers. 

Persia  is  not  insignificant  in  productive  industry.  Agriculture  and  the 
manufactures  employ  the  people,  but  mining  is  almost  unknown.  The 
great  mass  are  agriculturists,  and  the  nomadic  tribes  are  herdsmen 
and  shepherds.  All  the  Jews  and  many  Armenians  are  wholly  devoted  to 
commerce.     Agriculture  is  followed  in  many  places  with  industry  and 
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telligence,  and  in  spite  of  numerous  physical  obstacles  is  in  a  flourishin^r 
oditioii.  The  people  of  Iran  have  a  natural  talent  for  the  mechanic  arts, 
De  of  which  they  have  carried  to  high  perfection.  They  excel  particu- 
Ij  In  making  sabres,  in  copper  and  brass  work,  perfumery,  dressing  of 
idiery  pottery,  silk  cloths,  carpets,  felts,  and  painted  cloths  and  shawls. 
leir  commerce  is  principally  carried  on  by  land :  their  maritime  trade 
ing  almost  altogether  managed  by  the  English,  Arabs,  Turks,  and  Rus- 
m.  The  principal  port  on  the  Gulf  is  Bushire,  and  on  the  Caspian  Sea 
ixillee  and  Balfrush.  Their  land  trade  is  carried  on  by  caravans,  with 
■rkcstan,  Turkey,  Russia,  India,  and  China.  The  principal  com- 
msial  towns  are  Tabriz,  Kermanshah,  Hamadan,  Cashan,  Ispahan,  Shi- 
if  Balfrush,  Mushid,  and  Nishapore.  The  exports  consist  of  pearls,  silks, 
net,  camels,  skins,  copper,  leather,  gums,  drugs,  dye-stuffs,  &c. ; 
l;.the  imports  are  indigo,  cochineal,  coffee,  sugar,  and  all  sorts  of 
trapean  merchandize.  There  are  no  roads  in  Persia  except  only  such  as 
r9  Men  made  by  the  constant  passage  of  cattle  and  travellers. 

Por  administrative  purposes  the  kingdom  is  divided  into  large  provinces, 
reraed  by  **  beghlerbeghs,''  or  great  lords,  who  have  under  them 
d^ms/'  or  governors  of  districts,  and  '^  darogas,''  or  governors  of  towns: 
t  Ibe  limits  of  these  provinces  are  continually  varying,  and  do  not  always 
dprise  the  territories  of  the  nomadic  tribes.  Gec^raphers  have,  ther^ 
a^  retained  the  ancient  divisions  of  the  country,  viz. : 

•  1.  Kurdistan,  the  capital  of  which  is  Senna.. with  a  population  of.. 5,000 
8.  AzERBiJAN, "         "        Tabriz "        ««        30,000 

3.  Ghilan •*        «        Resht "        "        40,000 

4.  Mazasderan, "        "        Sari "        "        40,000 

6.  AsTRABAD, "        "        Astrabad "        "        15,000 

6.  Khorassan, "  *'        Mushid "  "  30,000 

7.  Irak-ajsmi, "  "        Ispahan "  «*  150,000 

8.  Kbuzistan, "  "        fcShuster "  "  20,000 

9.  FarSjOfFarsistaic,..  "  "        Shiraz "  •«  30,000 

10.  Laristan, "        "        Lar "        "        12,000 

11.  Kbrman, "        "        Kerman "        "        30,000 

IS.  SsisTAif,  inhabited  by  wandering  tribes. 

FsHERAN,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  stands  in  a  gravelly  plain,  3,786 
t  tbove  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  is  bordered  by  a  high  range  of  moun- 
ML  It  is  four  miles  in  circuit,  and  fortified  with  a  mud  wall,  towers, 
1  a  wide  and  deep  ditch  ;  but  its  only  important  edifice  is  the  ark,  a  for- 
ed  palace  or  citadel.  The  population  varies  with  the  season,  from 
to  60,000.  About  10  or  12  miles  south-west  of  the  city  are  the  exten- 
•,  but  almost  obliterated  remains  of  ''  Rhe  or  Rhages,"  a  contemporary 
Nineveh  and  Ecbatana,  the  capital  of  the  Parthian  kings,  and  the  birth- 
166  of  the  great  Khalif  Haroun-al-Raschid. 

bPAHAN,  the  ancient  capital,  formerly  a  very  large  and  splendid  city, 
th  one  million  inhabitants,  is  now  in  ruins.  It  stands  on  a  plain,  4,140  feet 
IV6  the  sea,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Zeinde-rud,  which  is  crossed  by  three 
B  bridges,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  mud-wall  24  miles  in  circuit.  Nothing 
1  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  valley,  and  the  first  view  of  the 
f  18  still  imposing.  A  nearer  view,  however,  dispels  the  illusion,  though 
,ch  still  remains  of  wealth,  if  not  of  splendor.  Ispahan  has  yet  conside- 
ile  trade,  and  a  population  of  150,000.  On  the  south  side  of  the  river 
the  suburbs  of  Isfahan uk,  or  Little  Ispahan,  and  Jul  fa. 
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Tabriz,  the  chief  town  of  Azerbijan,  is  a  great  centre  of  commerce, 
with  a  large  but  very  fluctuating  population.  It  is  about  5,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  bordered  on  three  sides  with  mountains,  while 
on  the  fourth  side  the  plain  extends,  without  interruption,  to  Lake  Ooroo- 
miah,  which  is  distant  about  30  miles.  The  city  is  about  four  miles  in  cir- 
cuit, and  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall ;  and  the  citadel,  a  high  and  mas- 
sive structure  of  brick- work,  is  visible  from  a  distance,  rising  above  the 
broad  screen  of  gardens,  which  mask  the  approach  to  the  city,  and  which 
being  cultivated  with  great  care,  yield  every  kind  of  fruit  in  the  ntmoet 
perfection  and  abundance.  Urmi,  (corrupted  from  Rhumia,  Urumiah,  or 
Ooroomiah,)  the  birth-place  of  Zoroaster,  the  founder  of  the  ancient  Ma- 
gian  religion,  is  now  a  well-fortified  town,  of  20,000  inhabitants,  12  miles 
west  from  the  great  lake. 

The  other  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom  are : — Khoi,  one  of  the  finest 
in  Persia,  with  30,000  inhabitants ;  Resht,  a  busy  trading  town  ;  fiALFRusB, 
formerly  a  flourishing  commercial  town  of  300,000  inhabitants  ;  Astrabad, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name  ;  Herat,  the  emporium  of  the 
trade  between  Persia  and  India  ;  Kbrmanshah,  celebrated  for  its  carpets; 
Kasiian,  famous  for  its  silks  and  cotton  manufactures ;  Shiraz,  the  capital 
of  Pars,  renowned  for  its  wines ;  Lar,  noted  for  the  finest  bazaar  in  all 
Persia ;  and  Kerman,  whose  wool  is  so  celebrated,  and  whose  shawls,  felts 
and  matchlocks  are  in  request  all  over  the  East  These  towns  have  generally 
from  20,000  to  50,000  inhabitants,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  others  having 
populations  from  10,000  to  20,000,  some  of  which  have  a  local  celebrity ; 
but  our  space  precludes  a  further  notice. 


AFFGHANISTAN. 


Affghanistan,  the  most  eastern  portion  of  Persia,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  ridges  of  the  Himalaya  and  Hindoo-koh  mountains;  on  the 
east  by  the  Indus ;  on  the  south  by  the  northern  frontier  of  Beloochistan, 
and  oil  the  west  by  the  eastern  border  of  Iran.  From  west  to  east  it 
measures  630  miles,  and  from  north  to  south  450,  and  contains  an  area  of 
240,000  square  miles. 

The  country  consists  of  a  succession  of  lofty  valleys  and  table-lands, 
separated  and  supported  by  immense  mountain  chains.  The  spurs  of  the 
Hindoo-koh  and  other  mountains  occupy  the  north,  decreasing  in  elevation 
towards  the  south.  The  sides  of  these  mountains  are  well  wooded,  and  the 
valleys  are  rich  in  vegetation,  and  even  the  rocks  are  rendered  beautiful 
from  the  rich  verdure  of  the  mosses  which  cover  them.  This  region  b 
called  Kohistan  or  hill  country.  All  the  valleys  of  the  range  open  ultimately 
into  the  great  valley  of  the  Cabul  river,  which  extends  east  and  west  about 
200  miles,  and  carries  their  waters  to  the  Indus.  The  whole  eastern  portion 
is  also  a  congeries  of  lower  hills,  which  descend  westward  in  a  rapid  slope. 
The  elevation  of  these  is  considerable,  but  the  Suffeid-koh  is  the  only  peak 
M'hich  retains  snow  throughout  the  year.  The  eastern  portions  of  the 
country  consist  of  elevated  plains,  rich  in  all  the  products  of  the  climate; 
but  in  the  south  the  Desert  of  Seistan  occupies  no  inconsiderable  amount  of 
territory,  and  here  all  is  bare  and  sterile  and  unfit  for  the  residence  of  man. 

The  climate  is  as  various  as  the  elevations.     In  the  eastern  valleys  the 
heat  is  sometimes  as  great  as  in  the  hottest  parts  of  India,  but  it  does  not 
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continue  so  long,  and  the  colds  of  winter  are  much  greater.  The  heat  of 
the  west  is  more  moderate.  The  low  parts  are  hot,  the  middle,  temperate, 
and  the  high,  cold  ;  but  speaking  generally,  the  average  of  heat  does  not  reach 
that  of  India,  nor  is  the  cold  so  severe  as  in  Europe  in  the  same  latitudes. 
Periodical  rains  occur  in  the  north  and  east,  but  are  less  marked  in  the 
west,  but  occasionally  the  whole  country  suffers  from  the  monsoon,  and  in 
winter  the  northern  regions  are  often  rendered  impassable  from  accumulated 
mow.     The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  west. 

Gold  does  not  seem  to  be  found  in  Affghanistan,  except  in  the  streams 
which  flow  from  the  Hindoo-koh.  Silver  is  found  in  small  quantities,  and 
whole  clifEs  of  lapis-lazuli  overhang  the  river  of  Kashgar.  There  are  also 
lead,  antimony,  iron,  sulphur,  rock-salt  and  alum.  Saltpetre  is  made  every- 
where from  the  soil.  The  mountains  around  Cabul  are  especially  rich  in 
minerals,  and  the  sand  of  the  Kerman  is  washed  for  gold. 

The  most  common  species  of  trees  on  the  mountains  are  pines,  oaks, 
cedars  and  cypresses,  also  walnuts,  wild  olives,  wild  grapes,  dLc.  In  the 
plains  are  the  mulberry,  the  tamarask,  the  willow,  plane  and  poplar.  The 
gardens  are  profuse  in  roses,  jessamines,  poppies,  hyacinths,  and  an  innu- 
merable catalogue  of  indigenous  and  foreign  fruits  and  flowers. 

Lions,  tigers  and  leopards  are  found  in  several  districts,  and  wolves, 
hyenas,  jackals,  foxes  and  hares  are  common  everywhere.  Bears  are  found 
in  all  the  wooded  mountains ;  wild  boars  are  now  rare,  and  wild  asses  appear 
to  be  confined  to  the  sandy  country  to  the  south  of  Candahar.  Elks  and 
deer  are  found  in  all  the  mountains,  but  antelopes  are  found  only  in  the 
plains.  The  wild  sheep  and  goats  inhabit  the  eastern  hills,  which  contain 
also  porcupines,  hedgehogs  and  monkeys,  ferrets  and  wild  dogs. 

The  principal  domestic  animals  are  horses,  ponies,  mules,  camels,  buffaloes 
and  humped-backed  beeves.  The  great  stock  of  the  pastoral  tribes  consists 
of  sheep.  Of  birds  there  are  eagles,  falcons,  herons,  cranes,  storks,  wild 
fowl  and  game  in  plenty,  and  a  great  variety  of  the  smaller  species  of  singing 
birds.  The  snakes  are  generally  harmless,  but  scorpions  of  great  size  and 
renom  exist  in  some  districts.  Flights  of  locusts  are  not  of  unfrequent  occur- 
ence. Bees  are  common  ;  and  mosquitoes,  which  are  however,  less  trouble- 
some than  in  India. 

The  term  Affghan  is  not  known  to  the  natives.  The  name  they  give  to 
tlieir  nation  is  "  Pushtun."  They  consider  themselves  to  be  descended 
from  Affghan,  the  son  of  Irmia  or  Berkia,  a  son  of  Saul,  king  of  Israel. 
They  call  themselves  accordingly  **  Beni-Israel,"  though  they  consider  the 
tenn  "  Yahudee"  or  Jew,  as  one  of  reproach.  They  say  they  were  trans- 
ported by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  continued  to  observe  the  Jewish  ritual 
until  the  first  century  of  the  hedjira,  when  they  were  converted  to  Islam. 
They  have  the  appearance  of  Jews,  and  by  some  are  in  reality  considered 
to  be  a  part  of  the  lost  tribes. 

They  are  divided  into  small  tribes,  and  their  chiefs  or  khans  are  elected 
by  the  people  of  each.  The  internal  government  is  conducted  by  these 
khans,  and  assemblies  of  the  heads  of  divisions  called  '*  jirgas."  The  khan 
presides  in  the  principal  jirga,  which  is  composed  of  the  chiefs  of  the  great 
branches  of  the  tribes.  -Each  of  these  presides  in  the  jirga  of  his  own 
difision,  which  is  formed  in  a  similar  manner  of  the  chiefs  of  the  subdivisions, 
who  again  hold  their  jirgas.  This  system  of  government,  however,  is  so 
often  deranged  by  circumstances,  that  it  is  seldom  found  in  full  operation, 
and  must,  therefore,  be  considered  rather  as  the  model  than  a  correct  de- 
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scription  of  any  one  of  them.  The  khan,  though  sapreme,  is  not  looked 
upon  as  a  master  but  as  a  father,  who  has  the  welfare  of  his  children  in 
view,  and  is  consequently  secure  only  in  the  affections  of  his  people. 
Accordingly  the  power  of  life  or  death  is  rarely  possessed  by  a  khan,  and  it 
is  seldom  that  his  personal  interests  would  lead  a  tribe  to  take  any  step  in- 
consistent  with  its  own  honor  or  advantage.  An  assemblage  of  many  such 
commonwealths  compose  the  Affghan  nation.  Each  tribe  possesses  its  own 
territory  and  exercises  its  own  local  powers,  but  there  is  sufficient  affinity 
and  nati(mal  sympathy  among  the  several  tribes  to  keep  the  whole  in  a  sort 
of  unity  and  position  of  common  defence. 

The  northern  parts  of  AfTghanistan  are  occupied  by  the  '*  Hazarehs"  or 
Huzaras,  a  simple  people,  who  differ  much  from  the  Affghans,  and  in  some 
respects  resemble  the  Chinese.  They  are  quite  independent  since  the  sab- 
version  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul,  owing  their  safety  to  the  natural  strength 
of  their  mountain  country.  They  are  mostly  a  pastoral  people,  and  their 
subsistence  depends  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  their  flocks. 

There  cannot  be  said  to  exist  such  a  thing  as  national  industry.  The 
people  from  necessity  engage  in  such  pursuits  as  afford  them  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  raise  crops  and  herds ;  but  little  in  the  nature  of  manufactures 
is  undertaken.  In  this  respect  they  are  far  behind  their  neighbors  on  all 
sides.  Perhaps  this  may  be  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  constant  revo- 
lution and  force  that  has  harrassed  the  country  ;  bat  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  equally  originates  in  the  constitution  of  the  people  themselves,  who  are 
little  removed  from  the  savage  in  their  modes  of  life.  Their  form  of  govern- 
ment, however,  must  have  a  beneflcent  effect  on  their  condition  ;  and  now 
that  their  ambitious  despoilers  have  successfully  destroyed  each  other,  the 
popular  principles  which  everywhere  guide  their  rulers  may  develope  the 
wealth  and  resources  of  the  country,  and  make  them  a  thriving  and  happy 
people.     The  whole  population  is  said  to  amount  to  about  8,000,000. 

Cabul,  the  principal  city,  is  situated  in  a  plain  1,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  adjacent  country.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall  of  towers  and 
curtains  and  a  broad  ditch,  and  with  one  exception  of  a  suburb,  stands  all 
on  the  rjnrht  bank  of  the  river.  The  houses  are  built  of  sun-dried  brick  and 
wood,  hut  few  of  them  are  more  than  two  stories  high.  The  great  bazaar 
is  an  eleirant  arcade  nearly  (500  feet  long  and  30  broad.  There  are  few 
such  bazaars  in  the  east,  and  wonder  is  excited  by  the  silks,  cloths  and  goods 
arranired  along  the  sides,  and  at  the  quantity  of  dried  fruits  piled  up  in  end- 
less profusion.  Each  trade  has  its  separate  bazaar.  The  population  amounts 
to  about  ()0,000,  who  all  converse  in  the  Persian  as  their  mother  tongue : 
but  iho  Paishtoo  or  Affjrhan  lan£ruage  is  spoken  in  the  neighboring  villages. 
The  city  suiTered  greatly  from  the  British  in  1842. 

Candaii AR  is  another  fine  city  with  an  equal  population.  It  is  considered 
as  the  western  capitol,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall.  The  streets, 
lined  with  houses  of  sun-dried  brick,  start  from  each  of  the  four  principal 
gates,  and  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  city  under  the  vast  dome  of  a  circular 
bazaar  filled  with  shops,  and  crowded  with  people  from  morning  to  night. 
The  mosques  are  neither  numerous  nor  splendid.  Candahar  is  the  centre 
of  a  f^reat  trade  between  India  and  Persia.  It  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
Alexandrias,  built  by  Alexander  the  Great;  but  the  present  city  is  quite 
modern,  and  the  ruins  of  the  older  citv  are  about  three  miles  to  the  westward. 

GuuzNKE,  the  capital  of  a  powerful  kingdom  in  the  12th  century,  is  now 
completely  in  ruins ;  there  is  a  new  town  of  small  extent  on  its  site,  but 
of  little  consideration. 
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Peshawer  is  a  large  town  east  of  Cabul,  upwards  of  5  miles  in  circuit, 
but  the  environs  exhibit  little  else  than  a  vast  space  covered  with  ruins  and 
tombs.  It  has  the  appearance,  indeed,  of  a  very  ordinary  Hindoo  town,  but 
contains  about  105,000  inhabitants,  consisting  of  Affghans,  Cashmerians, 
and  Hindoos. 

There  are  some  other  towns,  but  generally  they  are  unimportant.  Jella- 
labad,  Kohat,  Mittun,  &c.,  are  those  best  known.  Baumeean,  in  a  valley 
to  the  north  of  the  Hindoo-koh,  is  a  singular  place,  and  is  celebrated  for  its 
coJossal  idols  and  innumerable  excavations,  which  are  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  valley  in  which  it  is  situated,  the  latter  of  which  still  form  the  houses  of 
the  inhabitants.  Altogether  they  form  a  large  city,  but  none  of  them  have 
any  pretensions  to  architectural  beauty.  Baumeean  appears  to  be  a  place 
of  great  antiquity. 
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This,  the  remaining  portion  of  Persia,  lies  between  Affghanistan  and  the 
Indian  Ocean,  extending  along  the  latter  almost  600  miles,  and  compris- 
ingaltogether  an  area  of  180,000  square  miles. 

The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  and  especially  so  in  the 
east  and  west  divisions,  which  consist  of  two  elevated  table-lands.  A  large 
portion  of  it  is  entirely  desert,  being  a  continuation  of  the  desert  of  Kerman, 
and  the  seacoast  is  covered  by  flat,  barren  sands,  which  are  destitute  of 
water,  and  produce  no  other  vegetation  than  date-trees. 

Little  is  known  of  the  geology  of  the  country;  but  gold,  silver,  and  some 
other  metals,  with  sulphur,  naptha,  and  rock  salt,  are  found  in  different 
places.  The  climate  is  generally  healthy,  and  the  vegetable  products 
diverse  and  luxuriant.  The  wild  animals  are  much  the  same  as  those  of 
the  countries  of  Persia  already  described,  and  industry  is  not  on  a  higher 
level. 

The  people  are  almost  equally  divided  into  two  distinct  nations — the 
Belooches,  who  are  found  in  the  west,  and  the  Brahoes,  who  occupy  the 
east.  The  "  Belooches  "  are  almost  entirely  a  rude,  nomadic,  and  pastoral 
people,  living  in  tents,  and  moving  from  place  to  place  with  their  flocks 
and  herds.  Their  language  is  a  corrupt  dialect  of  the  Persian,  but 
they  attribute  their  origin  to  the  Arabs.  The  ''  Brahoes  "  inhabit  chiefly 
the  district  of  Kelat,  and  are  inferior  in  personal  appearance  to  the 
Belooches :  they  are  more  unsettled  in  their  habits,  but  bear  a  better 
character  with  travellers.  A  people  called  '*  Gewahrs,''  probably  of 
Gheber  descent,  are  found  in  different  places,  and  speak  Persian.  The 
Hindoos  monopolize  most  of  the  trade  of  the  Eastern  provinces. 

Kblat  is  the  chief  city,  and  the  residence  of  a  Khan  who  claims 
sovereignty  over  the  whole  country,  but  whose  authority  extends  little 
further  than  the  precincts  of  his  own  town.  It  has  a  population  of  about 
26,000.  There  are  some  other  towns  named  on  the  maps,  but  they  are  in- 
considerable, and  their  population  fluctuating.  Their  names  are  Gundava. 
Punjgoor,  Bayla,  Lydree,  Klioola,  Choubar,  Bunpoor,  and  some  few 
others. 
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Thb  natural  boundaries  of  India  are  remarkably  well  defined.  The 
whole  northern  boundary  is  formed  by  the  Himalayas;  and  the  whole 
southern  portion  is  circumscribed  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  lies  between 
70  and  35^  N.  latitude,  and  67°  and  97^  E.  longitude.  In  length  1870 
miles,  and  in  extreme  breadth  about  1800  miles,  it  contains  an  area  of 
1,250,000  square  miles,  with  a  sea-coast  line  of  3,622  miles. 

The  northern  parts  of  India  are  cofered  by  the  gigantic  ranges  of  the 
Himalayas;  and  for  many  miles  southward  their  ramifications  difide 
the  country  into  a  succession  of  lofly  mountains  and  deep  valleys,  which 
are  watered  by  mountain  torrents,  and  generally  inhabited.  The  vege- 
table productions  of  this  region  are  of  the  most  remarkable  stateliness 
variety,  and  beauty.  Except  at  the  summits  of  the  mountains  the  trees 
are  very  large ;  and  everywhere,  and  at  all  seasons,  the  ground  is  covered 
with  a  profusion  of  flowers.  In  this  region  the  great  rivers  of  India,  the 
Ganges  and  the  Indus,  with  their  tributaries,  have  their  rise. 

To  the  south  of  these  mountainous  and  hilly  regions,  the  great  plains  of 
Hindoostan  extend  over  thousands  of  miles.  Between  the  basin  of  the 
Indus  or  Sinde,  which  has  been  called  "  Sindetic  India,"  and  the  basin  of 
the  Qanges,  called  ''  Gangetic  India,"  is  a  series  of  ridges  called  "  An- 
vulii,"  which  extend  south-west  and  north-east  about  300  miles,  with  a 
breadth  varying  from  six  to  sixty  miles,  and  a  general  elevation  of  3,600 
feet.  Further  south  the  ^'Vindhya  Mountains"  extend  east  and  west 
about  350  miles,  and  terminate  eastward  in  a  hilly  region,  which  covers  a 
large  portion  of  Central  India,  forming  a  number  of  table-lands  and  valleys 
of  considerable  extent. 

The  southern  part  of  India  forms  a  large  triangular  peninsula  projected 
into  the  Indian  ocean  about  900  miles  further  than  the  coasts  of  the  Gan- 
getic or  Sindetic  plains.  Along  the  western  coast  the  Ghauts,  a  lofty  range 
of  mountains,  extends  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tuptee  river  to  the  valley 
of  the  Coimbatoor,  where  they  terminate  with  the  Nilgherries,  which  are  the 
highest  ridges  in  the  peninsula.  The  Ghauts  rise  very  abruptly  at  the 
distance  of  about  thirty  miles  from  the  coast,  forming  on  their  eastern  side 
a  table-land  of  about  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  rather  undulating 
than  flat,  and  covered  with  numberless  smaller  ranges,  sloping  eastward  in 
terraces  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  into  which  their  waters  descend.  On  the 
eastern  side  a  similar  chain,  the  "  Eastern  Ghauts,"  extends  along  the 
borders  of  the  Lower  Carnatic  and  the  Northern  Circars,  but  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  sea  than  the  western  range,  and  is  intersected  in  several 
places  by  the  rivers  which  flow  from  the  table-land.  To  the  south  of  the 
Nilgherries,  which  form  as  it  were  the  terminating  nucleus  of  both  ranges, 
the  valley  of  the  river  Paniany  forms  a  gap  of  sixteen  miles  wide ;  and 
beyond  it  rises  a  fijroup  of  mountains  clothed  with  stupendous  forests, 
and  intersected  by  lovely  valleys,  which  extends  southward  nearly  200 
miles,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  Ghauts.  Between 
the  western  Ghauts  and  the  sea  there  is  but  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  and  the 
precipitate  sides  of  the  mountains  that  rise  above  it  are  generally  covered 
with  foresis  of  the  tallest  trees,  and  with  impenetrable  jungle.  The  low- 
.and  along  the  eastern  coast  is  a  broad,  though  unequal  l^lt  of  country, 
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many  parts  of  which  consist  of  dluvial  plains,  formed  by  the  deposits 
of  numerous  rifers,  which  flow  from  the  table-lands  of  the  interior.  In  the 
sea  these  deposits  are  so  distributed  as  to  form  a  shelving  bank,  upwards 
of  one  hundred  miles  in  breadth  along  the  coasts,  which  slopes  so  regularly, 
that  the  number  of  fathoms  of  water  is  a  certain  indication  of  the  distance 
from  land. 

The  most  remarkable  region,  however,  is  the  Great  Desert,  which  may  be 
said  to  extend  from  the  eastern  base  of  the  Hala  Mountains  to  the  western 
base  of  the  Aravulli,  a  distance  of  350  miles,  and  comprising  an  area  of 
150,000  square  miles.  This  desert  is  traversed  in  its  western  portion  by 
the  Indus,  and  in  its  eastern  by  the  Loonee ;  but  except  along  the  banks  of 
these  rivers,  and  within  the  reach  of  artificial  irrigation,  it  admits  of  culti- 
▼ation  only  in  a  few  places,  and  immediately  afler  the  rains.  Otherwise  it 
is  a  continual  succession  of  sand-hills  and  level  plains,  and  almost  bare  of 
any  vegetative  feature.  The  surface  has  no  covering  of  turf,  nor  any  close- 
ly contiguous  roots,  but  there  are  various  kinds  of  plants  whose  leaves  and 
fruit  are  fit  for  food.  Travelling  through  such  a  tract  is  difficult,  and 
eamels  seem  to  be  the  only  eligible  beasts  of  burden  over  its  sandy  wastes. 
Many  large  portions  ot  it  present  the  features  of  real  solitude  and  desolation : 
but  there  are  also  numerous  oases  where  herdsmen  pasture  their  flocks,  and 
on  the  lines  of  travel  wells  have  been  dug  at  intervals.  The  desert  is 
called  by  the  natives  Thull,  Thur,  or  Dhat ;  but  in  Hindoo  geography 
it  is  called  Maroosthulli,  or  the  Region  of  Death.  Of  the  whole  region  of 
India,  it  is  reckoned  that  one  third  is  covered  with  jungle  or  waste. 

The  rivers  of  India  are  a  distinguished  feature  in  its  topography.  The 
Indus,  which  forms  the  western  boundary,  is  a  magnificent  river,  and  re- 
ceives, in  its  course  southward,  the  waters  of  the  Sutlej,  the  Cheuab,  the 
Ghara,  and  many  others.  It  is  navigable  for  steam-ships  to  Moultan,  and  many 
others  of  its  tributaries  form  navigable  streams  of  great  volume.  The  Qanges 
is  reckoned  the  principal  river  of  India,  and  flows  in  an  eastern  direction  from 
its  sources  in  the  Himalayas.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Jumna,  the 
Chumbul,  Sinde,  Betwa,  Cane,  Baugy,  &c.  The  Bramaputra  is  also  a  noble 
river,  eastward  of  the  Ganges,  emptying  itself,  with  that  river,  into  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  The  Nerbuddah  and  Tuptee  empty  into  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
and  the  Mahanuddy,  the  Godavery,  Kistna,  and  some  others,  into  the  Indian 
Ocean,  on  the  east  side  of  the  peninsula. 

The  geological  formation  of  the  rocks  is  everywhere  very  simple,  and  a 
great  uniformity  prevails  throughout  the  whole  country,  from  Cape  Comorin 
to  the  Ganges.  Primitive  formations  stretch,  with  few  interruptions,  from 
Cape  Comorin  to  beyond  Nagpoor  and  Elllichpoor.  They  are  also  met  with 
in  many  places  still  further  north,  and  occupy  altogether  about  three-fourths 
of  centraJ  and  peninsular  India.  Primitive  rocks  also  form  the  main  body 
or  nucleus  of  the  Himalayas ;  and  some  of  the  highest  peaks  seem  to  be 
formed  of  granite.  The  flanks  of  the  sub-Himalayas  are  covered  with  beds 
of  concrete  sand-stone,  conglomerate,  and  loam.  Between  the  Jumna  and 
Ganges  these  hills  rise  from  1,000  to  4,500  feet,  and  in  their  deposits  are 
found  immense  quantities  of  fossil  teeth  and  bones  of  the  elephant,  masta- 
don,  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  elk,  ox,  horse,  deer,  and  other  animals,  with 
the  remains  of  shells  and  fishes.  The  remains  of  extinct  species  of  the 
monkey  and  camel  have  also  been  found.  The  great  plains  of  Gangetic 
and  Sindetic  India  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  alluvial  deposits,  which 
ace  in  many  places^  as  in  Bengal,  many  hundreds  of  feet  thick.     The  Great 
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Desert  lies  on  a  great  bed  of  sand-stone.  Enormous  beds  of  trap-rock  and 
basalt  have  been  traced  all  over  th^  Malwah,  southward  to  Nagpoor  and  the 
western  confines  of  Hydrabad,  thence  to  the  sea  near  Bankote,  and  north- 
ward to  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  covering  an  area  of  more  than  200,000  square 
miles,  and  contributing  very  materially,  by  their  detrition,  to  the  amazing 
fertility  of  that  part  of  India. 

Among  the  mineral  productions  of  India  coal  holds  a  first  place,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  value,  but  also  in  consideration  of  its  extensive  forma- 
tions. It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bengal,  and  may  be 
traced  through  all  the  low  countries  of  the  coasts  of  the  Circars  and  Ara- 
can.  Several  quarries  of  fine  marble  have  also  been  discovered,  and  salt  is 
procured,  both  in  a  fossil  state  and  from  evaporating  the  waters  of  several 
lakes.  In  many  parts  the  marshes,  in  the  dry  season,  are  covered  with  an 
efflorescence,  which  consists  principally  of  carbonate,  sulphate  and  chloride 
of  soda.  The  inhabitants  call  it  '*  reh,"  and  use  it  for  making  soap.  Iron 
is  found  in  the  Carnatic,  and  is  wrought  with  great  skill,  and  to  a  conside- 
rable extent.  Gold  and  silver  have  been  found  in  Mysore ;  and  particles  of 
gold  occur  in  the  beds  and  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  of  Southern  Mala- 
bar. Tin  and  copper  have  also  been  fou^d.  Diamond  mines  are  wrought 
in  the  district  of  Punah  in  Bundelcund,  in  a  matrix  formed  of  conglome- 
rate with  quartzose  pebbles ;  also  at  Heera-Khoond,  eight  miles  from  Sum- 
bulpocr  ;  and  diamonds  were  also  formerly  found  in  the  Neela-mulla  Moun- 
tains, between  the  Kistna  and  Pennair  rivers,  in  the  extinct  kingdom  of 
Golconda.  Rubies,  chrysolites,  garnets,  amethysts,  cats-eyes,  and  manj 
kinds  of  cornelian,  jasper,  and  agate ;  rock-crystal,  and  beautiful  feldspars, 
are  likewise  found  in  many  places.  Talc  is  found  in  great  abundance  in 
the  Mahabaleshwar  Hills,  where  it  is  used  instead  of  glass. 

The  soil  varies  with  the  geological  character  of  the  country.  In  the 
deltas  of  the  rivers  it  consists  of  a  rich  alluvium,  and  in  the  countries  over- 
laid by  the  great  trap  formation,  a  stiff  clay  and  tenacious  surface,  which 
is  highly  foriile  when  irrigated,  prevails.  In  many  parts  a  deep  dark  mould 
is  found  ;  hut  so  various  is  the  character  and  quality  of  the  soil,  that  it 
may  be  said  that  India  has  every  description  known  to  the  geologist  and 
agriculturist. 

The  climate  of  India  is  characterized  by  extreme  heat ;  but  in  this  respect 
it  must  be  much  modified  by  circumstances.  The  greater  part  of  the  country 
is  situated  between  the  tropics,  and  is  generally  subject  to  the  laws  regulating 
tropic.il  climates.  The  year  is  divided  into  the  wet  and  dry  seasons;  bat 
owing  to  the  abrupt  elevations  of  portions  of  its  surface,  this  country  exhibits 
varieties  of  climate,  corresponding  in  temperature  to  those  which  are  met 
with  through  every  degree  of  latitude,  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  so  that 
while  the  plains  are  burnt  up  by  intolerable  heat,  some  of  the  mountains 
that  overlook  them  are  crowned  with  everlasting  snows.  Between  these 
extremes  the  climate  is  delightful,  and  in  variety  and  luxuriant  productions 
few  regions  equal  the  hill  countries  of  India.  The  highest  degree  of  tem- 
perature is  found  in  the  sandy  districts  on  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  in  the 
northern  Circars  and  the  Carnatic.  Frost  is  never  felt  in  the  Deccan,  but 
the  temperature  of  Hydrabad  is  sometimes  only  6^  or  8^  above  the  freezing 
point.  In  Central  India  the  range  of  the  thermometer  is  unusually  small, 
seldom  ranging  more  than  ten  degrees  the  year  round.  The  most  remarka- 
ble peculiarity,  however,  of  the  Indian  climate  is,  the  periodical  changes  of 
the  wind,  which  blows  alternately  for  nearly  half  the  year  in  opposite  direo- 
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lions.  These  are  termed  monsoons,  but  their  effects  are  mostly  felt  in  the 
southern  peninsula.  On  the  Malabar  coast  the  south-west  monsoon  com- 
mences about  the  middle  of  April  and  continues  till  August  or  September, 
when  it  gradually  loses  its  character,  and  is  succeeded  by  light  variable 
winds.  Towards  the  end  of  October  the  north-east  monsoon  sets  in,  and 
continues  till  April.  During  the  presence  of  the  south-west  monsoon  the 
coast  of  Malabar  is  deluged  with  rain,  which  decreases  in  quantity  from  the 
coast  inland  and  northward.  In  Mysore  the  rains  are  not  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  preserve  the  verdure.  The  rainy  season  on  the  Coromandal  coast 
commences  with  the  north-east  monsoon,  about  the  middle  of  October ;  but 
the  rains  are  not  nearly  so  violent  as  on  the  south-west  coast,  and  continue 
only  about  two  months.  On  both  coasts  the  setting  in  of  the  monsoon  is 
generally  accompanied  by  violent  hurricanes ;  but  storms  and  sudden  rains 
are  more  frequent  and  violent  on  the  west  coast.  The  east  coast,  on  the 
other  hand,  experiences  more  violent  heat  and  a  longer  continuance  of 
drought.  The  general  hotness  of  India  and  the  insalubrious  character  of 
tile  rainj  season  produces  not  only  discomfort,  but  is  highly  injurious  to  the 
human  constitution ;  and  foreigners  are  ever  liable  to  fevers,  dysenteries, 
diseases  of  the  liver,  and  other  complaints  peculiar  to  the  East.  The  marshes 
of  the  Ganges,  indeed,  seem  to  be  the  original  seat  of  the  Cholera  Asiatica, 
and  from  hence  it  spreads  its  pestilential  breath  to  the  furthest  limits  of  the 
world. 

The  more  important  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  India  are  cotton, 
iadigo,  sugar-cane,  cajeput  oil,  caoutchouc,  rice,  wheat,  barley,  pepper, 
ginseng,  sandalwood,  spikenard,  and  gigantic  bamboos  and  palms.  The 
chief  rice  country  is  Bengal,  which  produces  a  surplus  for  exportation ;  but 
rice  of  superior  quality  is  also  grown  in  smaller  quantities  elsewhere,  par- 
ticularly in  the  western  provinces.  The  Madras  territory  does  not  produce 
enough  for  home  consumption ;  but  cultivation  is  extending,  and  the  inferior 
kinds  of  grain  are  giving  place  to  rice.  The  wheat  grown  in  the  northern 
and  western  provinces  is  of  excellent  quality,  so  as  to  be  preferred,  even  in 
England,  for  various  purposes.  The  barley  of  the  north-western  provinces 
is  also  good,  and  the  Hindoos  of  the  Himalayas  disf  il  from  it  a  spirit  which 
is  not  inferior  to  Irish  whiskey.  Potatoes  having  been  introduced  into  every 
part  of  India,  the  cultivation  of  them  is  extending  rapidly ;  and  they  are 
much  liked  by  the  natives.  In  the  eastern  and  southern  provinces  the  fruits 
are  principally  tropical ;  but  in  the  hill  countries  of  the  north-western  pro- 
vinces, apples,  pears,  grapes,  walnuts,  strawberries,  raspberries,  and  other 
fruits  peculiar  to  temperate  climates,  are  now  reared  in  abundance.  The 
grapes  of  Malwah  have  long  been  celebrated ;  those  of  Kunnawar  are  of 
great  variety,  and  are  produced  in  sufficient  abundance,  if  properly  managed, 
to  supply  the  whole  of  India  with  wine.  Culinary  vegetables  now  crowd 
the  bazaars. 

The  sugar-cane  grows  luxuriantly  in  most  places ;  but  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  is  chiefly  confined  to  Bengal  and  Benares.  The  coffee  of  the  southern 
districts  of  the  peninsula  is  excellent  and  abundant ;  that  of  Malabar  is  of 
so  superior  a  quality  as  to  be  taken  to  Arabia,  and  re-exported  as  Mocha 
coffee;  but  the  coffee  of  Tinnevelly  brings  the  highest  price  in  the 
markets.  Tobacco  grows  everywhere  luxuriantly,  and  in  many  parts  has  an 
excellent  aroma.  Indigo  is  cultivated  extensively  in  Bengal,  Bahar,  Oude, 
Allahabad,  and  Agra.  Cotton,  both  of  the  creeper  perennial  and  of  the 
forest  tree,  everywhere  abounds;  but,  owing  to  improper  or  defective 
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management,  the  quality  of  the  material  is  not  equal  to  that  of  North 
America.  The  East  India  Company,  however,  are  now  taking  itieasures  to 
introduce  a  proper  system  of  cultivating  this  important  plant,  and  no  doubt 
IS  entertained  that  ere  long  it  will  be  produced  in  abundance  and  of  the  first 
quality.  Malwah  and  the  north-western  provinces  seem  particularly  adapted 
for  its  cultivation.  Hemp  of  the  strongest  quality  is  grown  on  the  northern 
hills ;  and  the  experiment  of  growing  flax  on  a  large  scale  has  been  made 
in  the  district  of  Monghir. 

Opium  is  produced  in  great  quantities  at  Malwah,  and  the  neighborhood 
of  Patna,  and  forms  a  principal  article  of  export  in  the  trade  with  China. 
Roses  are  cultivated  to  an  immense  extent  at  Ghazeepore  and  elsewhere,  and 
are  used  for  making  rose  water  (a  sovereign  remedy  for  all  diseases  with  the 
natives,)  and  otto  or  attar,  of  which  only  the  weight  of  a  rupee  is  produced 
from  200,000  bulbs.  Along  the  coasts  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  cocoa  and 
areca  nut  palms  flourish  abundantly  ;  of  dyes,  medicinal  drugs,  resins,  gums, 
and  oils,  there  are  great  varieties. 

Timber  of  all  kinds  is  everywhere  abundant ;  the  forests  are  numerous 
and  magnificent,  and  cover  a  large  portion  of  the  country.  The  maritime 
provinces  produce  teak,  ebony,  and  many  other  species  of  trees ;  the  interior 
produces  the  saul,  sissor,  bamboos,  and  rattans,  with  a  great  variety  of  plants 
which  yield  excellent  materials  for  cordage.  The  northern  and  hill  provinces 
yield  at  one  season  European  grains,  and  at  another  those  that  are  peculiar 
to  the  tropics.  On  the  Himalayas,  tropical  trees  entirely  disappear  at  the 
height  of  4,000  or  5,000  feet ;  the  middle  region,  between  5,000  and  9,000, 
produces  oaks,  sycamores,  elms,  hornbeams,  pines,  barberries,  roses,  and 
honeysuckles,  all  of  Indian  species,  but  of  European  forms;  and  numerous 
saxifrages,  crowfoots,  geraniums,  violets,  gentians,  primroses,  and  labiate 
plants.  It  is  this  belt  also  which  produces  the  scarlet  rhododendron ;  and, 
on  its  lower  edge,  are  found  those  camellias  and  tea-iike  plants  which  render 
it  probable  that  the  tea-plant  itself  might  be  cultivated  in  this  part  of  India. 
The  third  and  upper  belt  extends  to  an  elevation  unknown  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  Trees  of  rhododendron  and  quercus  lanata  are  first  met  with ; 
to  these  succeed  pines  and  various  kinds  of  firs,  some  of  which  are  splendid, 
at  the  height  of  1 1 ,000  or  1 1 ,500  feet ;  oaks  in  great  variety  ;  yews,  birches, 
sycamores,  and  poplars,  with  roses,  viburnums,  and  honeysuckles ;  above 
which  follow  patches  of  snow,  with  the  Himalayan  bamboo  creeping  along 
the  ground.  To  these  succeed  forests  of  quercus  semicarpifolia ;  and  the 
limits  of  vegetation  are  finely  marked  by  a  few  starved  yews  and  junipers, 
with  primroses  in  the  warmer  situations,  dwarf  species  of  rhododendron, 
heather,  and  willow. 

The  agriculture  of  this  region  is  as  singular  as  the  vegetation  ;  wheat  is 
sometimes  cultivated  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  and  rice  at  its  foot ;  maize, 
millet,  and  other  small  grains  constitute  the  rain  crop ;  capsicums,  turmeric, 
and  ginger,  are  grown  as  hicrh  as  4,000  feet ;  wheat  is  cultivated  as  high  as 
10,000  feet,  or  even,  according  to  Captain  Webb,  to  the  height  of  12,000 
feet.  Cotton  succeeds  even  at  Kumaon.  At  Saharunpore,  30*^  N.  latitude, 
77^  32'  E.  longitude,  1,000  miles  from  the  sea,  and  1,000  feet  above  its 
level,  the  East  India  Company  have  established  a  botanic  garden,  where  are 
collected  in  one  place,  and  naturalized  in  the  open  air,  the  various  fruit  and 
other  trees  of  very  different  countries,  as  those  of  India,  China,  Cabul, 
Europe,  and  America.  But  the  most  remarkable  vegetable  production  of 
India  is  the  banyan  tree,  {Jicus  IndicOf)  the  branches  of  which  send  out 
shoots,  which  fall  to  the  ground  and  fix  themselves  there,  becoming  in  time 
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large  trunks,  and  forming  a  grove  around  the  parent  stem.  A  famous 
banyan  tree  has  been  often  mentioned  as  growing  on  an  island  in  the  Ner- 
baddah  ;  and  one  in  Mysore  is  said  to  cover  an  area  of  100  yards  in  diameter. 

India  produces  many  of  the  most  interesting  forms  of  animal  life.  The 
elephant  ranges  wild  in  the  deep  forests  and  jungles  of  the  eastern  and 
flouthern  provinces,  and  is  domesticated  throughout  the  peninsula,  where  it 
IB  still  used  to  swell  the  gorgeous  parade  of  the  court,  and  to  form  the 
bomblest  of  drudges.  Wild  elephants  are  particularly  numerous  in  Assam, 
where  they  move  about  in  large  herds ;  and  from  700  to  1 ,000  are  yearly 
exported  from  that  province.  Its  huge  rival,  the  rhinoceros,  is  also  found 
in  the  thickest  parts  of  the  forests  of  Bengal,  but  has  never  been  trained  to 
any  useful  employment.  The  camel  abounds  in  the  sandy  regions  of  the 
north-west,  where  it  is  used  as  the  ordinary  beast  of  burden.  Deer,  of  many 
species  and  varieties,  are  found  among  the  mountains  and  forests ;  also 
antelopes,  wild  boars,  hysnas,  jackals,  foxes,  hares,  squirrels,  porcupines, 
bedgehogs,  and  monkeys,  the  last  being  met  with  in  great  variety,  and 
multiplied  to  a  vast  extent  through  the  superstition  of  the  Hindoos,  who 
consider  them  as  sacred  animals.  Bears  abound  in  all  the  wooded  moun- 
tains ;  wolves  are  also  numerous  in  the  northern  provinces.  The  wild  dogs 
of  the  Himalayas  are  remarkable  animals,  in  form  and  color  like  a  fox, 
thoogh  larger ;  they  hunt  in  packs,  give  tongue  like  dogs,  have  a  very  fine 
scent,  and  by  force  of  numbers  they  are  said  at  times  to  destroy  the  tiger. 
Tbe  buffalo,  both  wild  and  tame,  is  indigenous ;  one  species,  the  bos-amee, 
is  noted  for  its  great  size  and  strength  ;  the  yaky  or  Tartar  ox,  is  numerous 
among  the  Himalayas,  where  they  browse  in  herds  among  ice  and  snow, 
and  constitute,  next  to  corn,  the  chief  wealth  of  the  inhabitants ;  there  are 
also  several  species  or  varieties  of  beeves,  the  most  common  of  which  is  the 
sacred  humped  species.  The  native  horse  of  India  is  a  small,  ill-shaped, 
ricious  poney ;  but  fine  horses  in  great  numbers  are  imported  from  Arabia 
and  Turkestan,  and  are  bred  in  the  studs.  The  sandy  deserts  of  Western 
India  are  the  haunt  of  the  wild  ass,  which  roams  in  herds  along  the  borders 
of  the  Runn  of  Cutch.  In  Southern  India  asses  of  several  varieties  are 
tamed  for  domestic  purposes.  The  rat  tribe  abound  ;  one  species  is  of 
enormous  size  and  very  mischievous ;  some  of  the  smaller  species  are  also 
▼ery  destructive.  The  musk  rat  is  only  about  the  size  of  a  mouse  ;  and  yet 
wben  it  passes  through  a  room  it  fills  it  with  a  strong  perfume,  and  what- 
ever it  passes  over  becomes  impregnated  with  the  taste  and  the  smell  of 
musk. 

The  goat  of  Cashmere  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  fine  wool ;  and 
there  are  also  other  varieties  of  the  goat.  In  the  country  of  the  shawl-goats 
some  sheep's  wool  of  a  very  fine  quality  is  also  produced,  and  no  mutton  is 
finer  than  that  of  the  grain-feed  sheep  of  the  plains  of  India;  but  the  native 
sbeep  are  covered  with  hair  instead  of  wool.  Great  attention  has,  however, 
of  late,  been  paid  to  the  introduction  of  improved  breeds  of  sheep;  the  most 
decisive  results  have  been  obtained,  and,  from  the  active  measures  taken  to 
improve  the  fleeces,  in  the  extensive  pastoral  country  of  the  Deccan,  the 
export  trade  in  wool  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  important. 

But,  of  all  the  animals  of  India,  those  of  the  feline  tribe  are  the  most 
remarkable,  as  well  for  their  beauty  as  for  their  size,  strength,  and  fierce- 
ness. The  lion  is  found  chiefly  in  the  northern  provinces,  near  the  borders 
of  the  plains ;  but  the  tiger  abounds  in  all  the  forests  and  jungles  throughout 
the  country,  even  up  to  the  glaciers  of  the  Himalayas,  and  is  the  grand 
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object  of  pursuit  with  sportsmen.  Leopards,  ounces,  and  panthers,  of 
diflferent  varieties,  are  also  numerous;  one  species  of- leopard,  the  chittah 
or  cheetah,  is  employed  for  hunting  wild  deer.  The  ox  and  cow  are  treated 
with  great  veneration,  and  are  even  worshipped ;  and  cow  dung  is  used  by 
the  Hindoos  to  adorn  their  persons. 

The  birds  of  India  are,  in  many  cases,  both  splendid  and  curious.  Those 
of  the  parrot  tribe  are  the  most  remarkable  for  beauty,  and  for  the  variety 
of  species ;  eagles  are  numerous  among  the  Himalayas,  also  vultures,  hawks, 
and  falcons;  many  other  birds  are  common,  as  herons,  cranes,  storks, 
flamingoes,  pea-fowl,  pheasants,  geese,  swans,  partridges,  quails,  pigeons, 
gulls,  plovers,  wild  ducks,  and  the  common  domestic  fowls ;  the  jungle-cock 
of  India  is  believed  to  be  the  original  parent  of  the  common  cocks  and  hens 
of  Europe. 

Reptiles  are  numerous ;  serpents  swarm  in  the  gardens,  and  even  intrude 
into  the  houses ;  some  are  comparatively  harmless,  but  of  others  the  bite  is 
speedily  fatal.  Water  snakes  are  so  particularly  numerous  along  the  coasts, 
that  seamen  used  to  ascertain  their  approach  to  land  by  the  appearance  of 
those  animals.  Alligators  abound  in  the  rivers  and  tanks,  and  particularly 
among  the  creeks  of  the  Sunderbunds,  along  with  a  great  variety  of  amphibi- 
ous animals  and  fishes ;  the  shark  infests  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  as  well 
as  the  sea-coast,  and  grows  to  an  enormous  size.  The  best  and  most  highly 
flavoured  fish  is  the  mango,  which  appears  in  the  Lower  Ganges  in  June, 
and  is  reckoned  a  delicacy.  Mullet  is  plentiful  in  all  the  rivers,  and  there 
are  also  many  other  kinds  of  fish  which  we  cannot  attempt  even  to  enumerate. 
The  natives  are  dexterous  fishers.  Oysters  abound  on  the  coast  of  Chitta- 
gong. 

The  insect  tribes  may  be  said  to  be  innumerable.  The  heat  and  moisture 
of  the  climate  give  incredible  activity  to  swarms  of  noxious  and  troublesome 
insects,  and  to  others  of  a  more  showy  class,  whose  large  wings  surpass  in 
brilliancy  the  most  splendid  colours  of  art.  Mosquitoes,  moths,  and  ants  of 
the  most  destructive  kind,  everywhere  abound,  to  the  intolerable  annoyance 
of  both  Europeans  and  natives.  The  white  ants  destroy  every  sort  of  animal 
or  vegetable  substance,  and  the  natives  allege  that  they  can  even  cat  rupees ! 
Clouds  of  locusts  are  also  occasionally  seen  in  the  northern  provinces. 
Among  useful  insects,  is  the  silk-worm,  the  produce  of  which  has  long 
formed  an  article  of  commerce  from  India :  the  indigenous  species  are 
numerous ;  others  have  been  introduced  from  China  and  Italy ;  and  the 
greatest  attention  is  now  paid  to  the  rearing  and  training  of  the  worms,  and 
to  the  preparation  of  the  silk,  the  quantity  and  value  of  which  are  yearly 
increasing. 

The  diversity  of  character  and  language,  of  physiognomy,  manners, 
customs,  and  occupations  among  the  nativesof  India,  is  extraordinary.  The 
country  contains  at  least  thirty  nations,  speaking  as  many  distinct  languages, 
and  of  each  of  these  there  are  innumerable  dialects.  The  population  of 
India  in  fact  is  very  heterogeneous,  but  it  is  supposed  that  the  whole  race 
is  of  Caucasian  origin,  and  in  reality  the  Hindoo  has  many  characteristics 
which  ally  him  to  that  great  family.  There  is,  however,  much  diversity  in 
the  several  nations,  both  in  relation  to  form  and  complexion.  Among  the 
northern  mountaineers  there  are  found  men  of  gigantic  proportions,  but  in 
general  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  are  of  shorter  stature,  and  more  slender 
of  limb.  They  are,  however,  all  of  an  agile,  graceful  figure,  and  capable 
of  bearing  great  fatigue.     Few  deformed  persons  are  seen,  but  blindness  is 
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common.  The  complexion  varies  from  a  dark  olive,  approaching  black,  to 
a  light,  transparent,  beautiful  brown,  with  still  an  olive  tinge  like  that  of 
the  natives  of  northern  Italy  and  Provenge,  nor  does  this  variety  of  color 
8eem  to  depend  entirely  on  climate.  Their  face  is  oval ;  the  forehead 
moderately  large  and  high ;  the  eyes  and  hair  black ;  the  eyebrows  finely 
turned ;  and  the  nose  and  mouth  have  an  European  cast.  The  women  are 
often  very  beautiful,  and  their  countenances  expressive  of  every  luxuriance 
of  sense  and  intellect. 

The  most  extraordinary  peculiarity  of  the  Hindoos  is  their  divisions  into 
"  castes,"  or  perfectly  distinct  orders  of  society,  which  have  existed  from 
the  most  remote  periods,  each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  privileges,  duties, 
and  laws,  and  it  is  strictly  enjoined  by  the  Hindoo  religion  that  no  transi- 
tion from  one  to  the  other  shall  take  place.  The  distinction  is  complete  in 
erery  sense,  hereditary  and  personal ;  all  the  privileges  or  disabilities  are 
inherited,  and  individuals  forever  remain  what  their  birth  condemns  them 
to  be. 

The  ''  Brahmins,"  the  first  or  most  noble  caste,  occupy  the  high  stations. 
They  are  the  priests,  scholars,  teachers,  lawyers,  and  state  officers,  and  are 
required  to  be  virtuous,  learned,  peaceable,  just,  and  self-denying.  The 
second  order  is  the  "  Kshatryas,"  who  are  chiefs  and  warriors,  and  they  are 
required  to  have  a  thirst  for  glory,  to  die  rather  than  retreat,  and  to  be 

generous  to  their  captives.  They  preserve  the  ancient  names  of  rajapoots, 
y  way  of  distinction,  in  their  old  hereditary  dominions.  The  "  Vaisayas 
or  the  merchants,  and  husbandmen  constitute  the  third,  and  the  "  Sudras' 
or  laborers  the  fourth  class.  The  latter  are  enjoined  to  serve  with  patience 
and  fidelity.  The  slightest  digression  from  the  laws  of  any  of  these  subjects 
the  accused  to  loss  of  caste,  and  sometimes  to  death.  In  the  first  case  he 
henceforth  becomes  a  **  Pariah,"  and  as  such  is  obliged  to  do  whatever  no 
one  else  can  do  without  pollution.  The  Pariahs,  indeed,  are  not  only 
reckoned  unclean  themselves,  but  they  render  unclean  everything  they  touch. 
They  are  deprived  of  all  civil  privileges,  and  stigmatized  by  particular  laws, 
regulating  their  mode  of  life,  their  houses  and  their  furniture.  They  are 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  temples  of  the  other  orders,  but  must  worship  by 
themselves,  and  their  houses  are  miserable  hovels,  distant  from  cities  and 
Tillages.  This  rigorous  classification  of  the  Hindoos  undoubtedly  presents 
many  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  the  lower  classes,  as  well  as  to  the 
advancement  of  Christianity  in  India.  The  Hindoo,  indeed,  who  becomes 
a  Christian,  loses  his  caste,  and  it  therefore  requires  an  extraordinary 
strength  of  mind  to  make  a  profession  of  faith  in  the  Qospel ;  for  by  losing 
his  caste,  in  this  or  any  other  way,  no  one  will  speak  to  him,  or  have  any 
intercourse  with  him — his  own  wife  and  family  will  disown  him — he  becomes 
a  Pariah,  a  dog.  The  influence  of  the  European  population,  however,  has 
greatly  modified  the  despotism  of  ancient  customs ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  by  continued  efforts  a  thorough  revolution  may  be  effected  in  every 
department  of  Hindoo  policy  and  prejudice. 

Besides  the  Hindoos,  who  profess  the  Brahminical  religion,  there  are  in 
India  multitudes  of  people,  and  numerous  tribes,  differing  from  each  other 
in  origin,  religion,  and  habits  of  life.  Even  a  catalogue  of  these  would 
occupy  more  space  than  we  can  allow.  The  principal  tribes  are,  the 
Mahrattas,  the  Parsees,  the  Seikhs,  the  Thugs,  &.c.  The  **  Mahrattas,"  a 
numerous  and  powerful  race,  who  originally  occupied  the  north-western 
part  of  the  Deccan,  rose  to  distinction  in  the  17th  century,  and  during  the 
18th  were  possessed  of  a  great  part  of  northern  and  central  India 
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They  have  now  comf^letely  yielded  to  the  British  power,  but  were 
long  its  moet  inveterate  enemies;  and  became  celebrated  through  a 
long  succession  of  fishts  with  the  Indian  army.  The  Mahrattas  are 
generally  of  a  diminutive  stature,  ill-formed,  and  of  a  mean  and  rapacious 
dispositic^n.  Their  language  is  wide-spread,  extending  from  fieder,  over  the 
whole  country,  to  the  north-west  of  Canara.  The  "  rarsees"  are  fire-wor- 
shippers, and  of  Persian  origin.  They  are  settled  at  Gujrat  and  Bom- 
bay, and  number  about  50,000.  They  are  generally  rich  and  indus- 
trious as  merchants  and  mechanics.  The  Parsees  are  divided  into  two 
classes — the  **  mobed,"  or  priests,  and  ''  bedeen/'  or  laity  ;  the  former  of 
which  are  distinguished  by  wearing  a  white  turban.  They  neither  bury 
nor  burn  their  dead,  but  leave  them  in  large,  open  buildings,  to  be  consumed 
by  the  elements  or  the  birds.  The  greatest  part  of  the  wealth  of  Bombay 
is  in  the  hands  of  Parsee  merchants,  and  in  general  they  have  assimilated 
the  manners  of  Europe  more  than  their  Hindoo  or  Mahomedan  neighbora. 
Their  sacred  books  are  written  in  the  Zend  and  Pehlevi  languages.  The 
**  Seikhs,  or  Sikhs,"  constitute  a  religious  community,  which  after  the 
downfall  of  the  Mogul  Empire  rose  to  great  political  power,  and  for  a 
long  time  possessed  the  whole  of  the  Punjab,  and  some  adjacent  territories, 
but  have  been  recently  driven  beyond  the  Sutlej  by  the  British.  They  are 
a  robust  and  athletic  race,  with  sinewy  limbs  and  of  tall  stature.  The 
genuine  Sikhs  know  no  occupation  but  agriculture  and  war.  The 
''Thugs,  or  Phansygars,"  are  a  singular  class  of  professional  murderers. 
They  do  not,  however,  form  a  distinct  tribe  or  sect,  but  rather  a  confede- 
racy of  Hindoo  and  Moslem  renegades.  They  are  influenced  by  peculiar 
religious  doctrines,  and  never  shed  blood,  but  strangle  their  victims. 
They  are  generally  found  in  Central  India;  but  the  efforts  of  the  British  to 
extirpate  them  have  been  partially  successful,  and  as  a  class  they  are 
nearly  extinct.  The  '*  Coolies,  or  Kohlies,"  are  a  class  of  men  that  have 
of  late  years  commanded  attention,  from  their  being  removed  to  the 
British  West  Indies  as  laborers.  They  are  a  very  troublesome  people 
in  their  own  country,  where  they  inhabit  the  wilds  and  jungles  of  Gujrat, 
and  were  formerly  much  addicted  to  robbery.  The  policy  of  their  removal 
has  been  questioned,  and  evil  results  are  foreseen  by  those  opposed  to  the 
system,  but  in  this  place  it  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  the  subject. 
Armenians,  Jews,  and  a  number  of  Moslem  tribes  are  located  in  different 
parts.  The  two  first  arc  generally  found  in  the  cities;  while  the  last,  num- 
bering as  a  class  about  15,000,000  of  souls,  are  spread  over  the  greater 
part  of  India.  The  principal  Moslem  princes  are  the  family  of  the  Great 
Mogul,  or  Emperor  of  Delhi;  the  King  of  Oude;  the  Nizam,  or  King  of 
Hydrabad  ;  the  Nabob  of  Arcot ;  the  Nabob  of  Bhopal ;  and  Bhawul  Khan. 
The  Gipsies  of  India,  called  **  Bazighurs,"  are  generally  Mahomedans, 
and  are  found  principally  in  the  north.  They  are  pretty  numerous, 
and  are  identically  the  same  people  as  those  found  in  Europe.  The 
Banyans,  the  Bheels,  the  Budkuks,  the  Garrows,  the  Rajpoots,  the 
Rohillas.  &c.,  &c.,  also  form  distinguished  and  interesting  tribes  in 
the  several  parts  of  Hindoostan. 

The  Europeans  of  India  consist  chiefly  of  natives  of  Britain,  French, 
Danes,  and  Portuguese,  with  their  descendants.  The  East  Indians,  called 
also  Anglo-Indians,  Indo-Hritons,  &c.,  are  the  offspring  of  European  fathers 
by  native  mothers,  and  are,  as  a  class,  constantly  on  the  increase.  They 
are  generally  well-educated,  but  hold  a  subordinate  rank  with  the  European, 
while  they  consider  themselves  superior  to  the  natives.     They  are  the  Creoles 
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of  India.  The  French  and  Danes  are  relativelj  of  small  accoont ;  but  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Portuguese,  who  once  possessed  the  whole  coasts,  are  be- 
lieved to  amount  to  600,000.  These,  however,  maintain  only  a  low  station  in 
society,  and  are  little  removed  in  civilization  from  the  natives,  among  whom 
they  herd.  They  are  all  Roman  Catholics ;  but  so  sunk  in  idolatry  and 
superstition,  and  so  depraved,  that  they  are  despicable  even  to  their  Brah- 
minical  companions. 

The  Chinese  are  fast  establishing  themselves  in  Calcutta,  and  other 
eities,  where  their  superior  skill  as  artizans  procures  them  ready  and  pro- 
fitable employment  And,  besides  those  which  we  have  enumerated,  there 
are  various  other  petty  tribes,  races,  and  distinctions  of  class  in  all  parts  of 
India,  some  of  which  are  partially  civilized,  while  others  remain  in  the 
lowest  stage  of  savage  life. 

As  no  complete  census  has  ever  been  taken,  the  total  amount  of  the 
population  of  India  is  not  known  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Mr.  Mar- 
tin estimates  it  at  200,000,000,  which  is  only  90  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile ;  and  of  that  number  more  than  one-half  are  subject  to  the  British. 

The  learned  language  of  the  Hindoos  is  the  "  Sanscrit,"  (Sancta  Scripta,) 
in  which  most  of  their  sacred  books  are  written,  and  which,  though  no 
longer  spoken,  appears  to  be  the  parent  of,  or,  at  least,  to  be  intimately 
connected  with  many  of  the  living  tongues  or  dialects  of  India.  It  has 
some  affinity  to  the  Latin,  Greek  and  'Teutonic  dialects  of  Europe.  The 
Sanscrit  is  written  with  52  characters,  several  of  which  have  no  cognates 
in  the  languages  of  Europe.  It  has  also  a  thousand  syllabic  abbreviations. 
Harmonious  and  rich,  it  is  considered  as  the  most  perfect  and  refined  of  all 
original  languages.  The  **  Pracrit"  b  soflened  Sanscrit,  and  is  spoken  by 
the  women,  in  their  classic  dramas.  In  modern  India  there  are  at  least  ^ 
distinct  languages,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Bengalee,  Hindoostanee, 
Ifahratta,  Tamul,  Telinga,  &c.,  and  others  indicated  in  name  by  the 
ooantry  in  which  they  are  spoken.  Every  small  people  has  its  own  dialect. 
For  a  long  time  the  modern  Persian  was  used  by  the  British  Indian 
Government  as  the  language  of  their  state  papers  and  courts  of  justice ;  but 
that  practice  is  now  abolished,  and  Hindoostanee  substituted  for  general  pur- 
poses ;  for  all  ordinary  local  purposes  the  vernacular  language  of  the  coun- 
try is  now  the  language  of  the  courts  and  government  English,  however, 
is  everywhere  making  rapid  progress,  and  all  seem  to  be  anxious  to  learn  it, 
as  the  only  channel  to  wealth  and  distinction  ;  so  that  the  day  is,  perhaps, 
not  far  distant,  when  we  shall  see  our  own  speech  spread  over  India  as  the 
common  language  of  literature,  science,  government  and  religion. 

India  has  ever  been  noted  for  its  men  of  letters,  and,  as  a  consequent, 
education  has  been  considered  as  the  great  highway  to  place  and  power. 
Schools  are  not  of  modern  date,  for  every  village  possessed  them  before 
Europeans  had  any  connection  with  the  country.  There  are  few  Hindoos, 
indeed,  who  have  not  the  rudiments  of  education  :  all  can  read  and  write, 
and  in  general  possess  some  of  the  higher  accomplishments.  The  ordinary 
routine  generally  commences  in  the  finh  year,  at  which  time  the  child  is 
either  taught  by  his  father  to  write  the  alphabet,  or  is  sent  for  that  purpose 
to  the  village  school.  From  the  simple  characters  the  pupil  proceeds  to 
the  compound  letters,  to  words,  and  to  the  figures  of  arithmetic.  But  the 
blessings  of  superior  education  are  very  partially  diffused ;  and  even  among 
the  Brahmins  many  are  found  ignorant  of  their  sacred  professional  language, 
the  Sanscrit.     Among  the  warlike  tribes  of  the  north  music  forms  a  chief 
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part  of  their  education,  and  considerable  intellectual  energy  is  sometimes 
exhibited  among  them.  The  sacred  books  being  the  depositories  of 
science  and  the  law,  as  well  as  of  religion,  are  necessarily  the  great  object 
of  5t!i(ij  to  the  native  literati,  some  of  whom  have  acquired  a  great  reputa- 
Ui?n  lof  learning;  and  here  is  the  great  fault,  for  the  theories  of  these 
bni^k<  are  antiquated  and  erroneous,  and  of  course  preclude  all  real 
knowledge  from  the  student. 

The  Indian  Government,  by  its  charter,  is  compelled  to  furnish  schools 
in  its  territories,  and  for  this  purpose  it  has  stipulated  to  expend  the 
sum  of  ^10,000,  annually.  Several  colleges  have  been  founded,  and 
a  great  number  of  academies  and  schools  for  the  native  population. 
But  besides  these,  the  several  churches  are  constantly  setting  up  their  own 
scho«.>]s  in  every  part  of  the  terrritories,  and  all  seem  to  be  well  attended 
by  the  young ;  and  the  natives  everywhere  exhibit  the  greatest  eagerness  to 
avail  themselves  of  an  English  education  for  their  children,  and  some  of  the 
colleges  and  schools  have  already  produced  accomplished  scholars. 

The  religiousbelief  of  the  Hindoos  is  called  Brahminism,  and  is  founded 
on  a  most  extensive  collection  of  sacred  records,  of  which  the  firahmins  are 
allowed  to  be  the  sole  expounders.  **  These  sacred  writings  (says  Mr. 
Statham,  in  his  *  Indian  Recollections*.)  are  of  two  kinds — the  Vedas  and 
Shastres.  The  former  may  be  termed  their  Scriptures,  the  latter  expositions 
of  them.  Beass  Muni  (that  is,  Beass  the  Inspired,)  a  prophet  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Judistheer,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  near  the  present  city  of 
Delhi,  collected  all  the  detached  pieces  which  form  the  Vedas,  from  all  parts 
of  India,  and  gave  them  their  present  form  and  arrangement.  They  are 
divided  into  four  books,  all  written  in  the  Sanscrit  The  first  book  is  called 
Ru^  Veda,  which  signifies  the  Science  of  Divination,  concerning  which  it 
principally  treats.  The  second  is  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Sheham, 
whioh  sijiiities  piety  or  devotion,  and  this  book  treats  of  religious  and  moral 
duiios.  The  third  is  the  Judgcr  Veda,  which,  as  the  word  implies,  includes 
tho  «  h\o  jicience  of  religious  rites  and  ceremonies.  The  fourth  is  denomi- 
UAti^'vi  t^bdcor  Bah  :  in  the  Sanscrit,  abater  signifies  the  being  or  essence, 
Awd  bKt.k,  ;;*.xh1  :  this,  literally  interpreted,  is  the  knowledge  of  the  Good 
BiM:i^.  ind  aocv^rdinirly  this  book  comprehends  the  whole  science  of  theology 
and  im't:iph\sical  philosophy. 

'*  The  Vodas,  as  also  the  Shastres  or  commentaries,  pretend  to  great 
aiuiquitv  ;  so  much  so,  that  many  Europeans  have  been  strangely  staggered 
in  tlieir  U'lief  of  the  Mosaic  chronology  by  reading  them.  But  it  only 
requires  u  little  consideration  and  research  to  discover  a  vein  of  imposition 
ruiniiug  through  the  whole  of  their  details.  They  reckon  the  duration  of 
the  world  by  four  ages,  oxjogeus,  extending  altogether  to  about  eight  millions 
K^i  \e:irs  ;  hut  the  fallacy  of  this  reckoning  has  been  fully  exposed  by  astrono- 
iuioaI  olw«ervution. 

'*  The  idea  which  the  Shastres  give  of  God,  is  that  there  is  one  Supreme 
Beiu^.  whom  they  style  Bhogabon  or  Esher,  sometimes  Khodah  ;  proceed- 
ing fiont  him  arc  three  powers  or  deities,  namely,  Bruhmha,  the  creator  of 
nil ,  Vishnu,  the  preserver  of  all ;  and  Seeb  or  Sheva,  the  destroyer  of  all. 
NoM,  \Uiile  the  latter  is  worshipped  by  all,  the  former  has  scarcely  any  atten- 
li\iii  putd  to  his  temples ;  and  even  Vishnu,  the  preserver,  has  few  votaries 
%\oiupiired  with  the  destroyer  Seeb.  Subordinate  to  these  are  330,000,000 
iiifurtor  gtHJ.i  and  goddesses,  each  representing  some  peculiar  virtue  or  vice. 
IIuuKkhi  suppose  that  each  of  the  three  presiding  powers  oftentimes 
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•eeks  to  encroach  upon  the  prerogative  of  his  compeer,  and  thus  are  often 
quarrelling  and  seeking  to  subvert  each  other's  arrangements." 

One  of  their  most  superstitious  practices  consists  in  worshipping  or 
deifying  the  waters  of  the  Ganges.  This  large  and  beautiful  river  extends 
from  west  to  east  across  an  extensive  district  in  Hindoostan  Proper,  and  with 
its  tributaries  may  be  reached  by  a  very  large  proportion  of  inhabitants  in 
the  most  populous  and  productive  part  of  India.  The  sacred  ceremony  of 
adoring  the  Ganges  consists  in  the  population  crowding  morning  and 
evening  to  bathe  in  it,  and  quantities  of  the  water  are  carried  to  all  parts  of 
India,  and  are  sworn  by  in  courts  of  justice.  ''  At  Allahabad  (continues 
the  above  entertaining  writer,)  where  the  streams  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna 
unite,  the  country  for  many  miles  round  is  considered  sacred  ground ;  and 
■o  great  is  the  number  of  pilgrims  who  resort  thither  for  bathing,  that  the 
Tizier  has  received  in  one  year  half  a  lac  of  rupees  for  permission  to  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  immersion  in  the  sacred  flood.  Many  are  the  lives  sacrificed 
here  annually.  The  persons  who  thus  fall  victims  to  their  superstition  are 
generally  females,  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  perform  the 
tragic  deed,  and  who  show  a  firmness  of  purpose  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 
Several  of  them,  accompanied  by  the  priests,  embark  in  a  boat,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  spot  where  the  streams  unite,  when  each  of  the  victims  in 
succession  descends  from  the  boat  to  the  river,  with  a  large  earthen  pan 
fastened  to  her  body,  and  is  supported  by  a  priest  till  she  has  filled  the  pan 
with  water  from  the  stream,  when  the  priest  lets  go  his  hold,  and  she  sinks 
to  rise  no  more,  amidst  the  applauses  of  the  spectators,  while  the  Brahmins 
enjoy  the  scene,  and  extol  the  fortitude  of  the  last  victim  to  her  who  is 
about  to  follow." 

The  cow  is  an  animal  held  sacred  among  the  Hindoos,  and  cow-dung  is 
used  in  the  temples  and  other  places  as  a  species  of  holy  ointment.  The 
lotus,  a  plant  with  tall  luxuriant  leaves,  is  likewise  held  in  deep  veneration. 
Some  of  the  temples  or  pagodas  of  the  Hindoos  are  of  high  antiquity  and 
gigantic  conception,  miijestic  appearance,  and  tasteful  architecture.  The 
entrance  is  always  made  in  a  huge  pyramid,  in  a  number  of  stories,  which 
gradually  grow  narrower  as  they  approach  the  top.  Inside  may  be  seen  the 
cow  lying  down,  a  serpent  or  sonic  other  object  of  adoration.  Here  sacri- 
fices take  place.  One  of  the  most  extensive  pagodas  of  India  is  that  of 
Juggernaut,  whose  towers  are  seen  at  twenty  miles  distance.  Here,  as  at 
other  places,  there  are  processions  of  idol  cars,  large  heavy  ornamented 
structures,  which  are  dragged  along  by  the  multitude  amid  the  shouts  of 
anembled  thousands.  As  the  wheels  pass  swiftly,  self-devoted  victims  rush 
forward,  throw  themselves  before  them,  and  are  crushed  to  death,  exulting 
in  the  hope  of  thus  securing  a  passage  to  the  celestial  abodes.  The  practice 
of  widows  sacrificing  themselves  on  the  funeral  pile  of  their  husbands,  is 
another  horrid  rite ;  but  it  has  been  suppressed  in  recent  times  by  the  British 
government. 

Besides  Brahminism,  there  are  a  variety  of  religious  beliefs  and  sects  in 
India,  but  all  less  or  more  founded  on  the  most  gross  superstitions.  Each 
possesses  its  own  temples,  images,  and  orders  of  priesthood.  The  Bood- 
hists,  previous  to  their  violent  expulsion  by  the  Hindoos,  were  second  in 
point  of  numbers ;  but  their  religion  is  now  little  known  in  India,  and  is 
confined  chiefly  to  Thibet,  Birmah,  Siam,  and  Ceylon. 

According  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  *'  the  modern  Mahomedans  may  with  safety 
be  estimated  at  one-seventh  of  the  total  population ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  subversion  of  their  political  predominance  by  a  Christian  power,  their 
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religioQ  oontinues  to  expand.  They  are  no  longer^  however,  the  sanguinary 
zealots,  who,  eight  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  prophet, 
spread  desolation  and  slaughter  among  the  unconverted  Pagans.  Open 
violence  produced  little  effect  on  so  patient  a  people ;  and  although  the 
Mahomedans  subsequently  lived  for  centuries  intermixed  with  Hbdoos, 
no  radical  change  was  produced  in  the  manners  or  tenets  of  the  latter ;  on 
the  contrary,  for  almost  a  century  past,  the  Mahomedans  have  evinced 
much  deference  to  the  prejudices  of  their  Hindoo  neighbours,  and  a  strong 
predilection  towards  many  of  their  ceremonies."  The  warlike  portion  of 
the  Mahomedans  having  recently  been  dislodged  by  the  British  from  the 
Hahratta  courts,  where  they  had  found  shelter,  they  have  been  obliged  to 
seek  employment  in  inferior  stations.  The  Mahomedans  of  India  are 
more  intelligent,  and  possess  greater  strength  and  courage  than  the  Hin- 
doos ;  but  they  are  also  more  proud,  jealous,  revengeful ,  and  rapacious,  and 
their  fidelity  is  much  less  relied  on  by  the  British  government  In  some 
districts  the  Mahomedan  population  is  nearly  as  numerous  as  that  of  the 
Hindoos,  and  both  seem  to  live  in  a  state  of  mutual  amity. 

Besides  the  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans,  there  are  various  scattered 
tribes  in  India,  of  a  very  different  character  from  either,  and  often  inhabiting 
mountainous  tracts  of  country,  and  called  Garrows,  Monguls,  Tartars,  &,c 
Among  the  different  races  is  found  that  of  the  Parsees  or  Persians,  the 
ancient  worshippers  of  fire,  long  since  driven  from  their  native  country  by 
the  persecuting  sword  of  the  Arabs. 

In  the  native  states,  the  government  is  a  pure  despotism  in  its  most 
naked  and  most  oppressive  form ;  the  people  and  the  land  are  alike  the 
property  of  the  rajah,  the  nabob,  the  sultan,  or  the  padishah.  The  greater 
part  of  his  revenues  consists  of  the  land  rents,  and  these,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, he  wastes  in  riot  and  debauchery.  The  instances  of  a  good  and 
enlightened  prince,  using  his  power  and  privileges  for  the  welfare  of  his 
subjects,  are  rare  indeed ;  and  India  everywhere  retains  the  traces  of  the 
tyranny,  the  misrule,  the  anarchy,  the  quarrels,  and  the  bloodshed  which 
have  been  the  pastime  of  her  people  and  their  rulers,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  her  national  existence.  To  this  state  of  things  the  British  ascen- 
dancy has  so  far  put  an  end,  that  none  of  the  native  princes  can,  with  the 
hope  of  impunity,  follow  the  example  of  their  predecessors,  in  measures  of 
open  violence.  But  their  states  are  still  lefl  to  the  misrule  of  men  destitute 
of  the  necessary  qualifications  of  governors;  and  it  will  require  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  peaceful  habits,  a  complete  regeneration,  indeed,  of  Indian 
society,  to  root  out  the  vices  so  intimately  interwoven  with  the  national 
character,  as  well  of  the  rulers  as  of  the  ruled. 

The  education  of  the  native  princes  not  only  unfits  them  for  government, 
but  is  often  conducted  on  this  very  principle  by  those  who  have  the  direc- 
tion of  it.  From  infancy  the  future  rulers  are  taught  to  consider  themselves 
the  favorites  of  Heaven,  to  whose  use  and  convenience  all  other  created 
beings  are  subservient.  Possessing  no  feeling  beyond  an  exaggerated  idea 
of  their  own  greatness  and  power;  incapacitated  by  early  excesses,  habitual 
indolence,  and  gross  ignorance,  from  forming  an  opinion  of  any  serious  sub- 
ject, they  sink  into  an  early  grave ;  and  they  advance  in  succession  through 
the  same  process,  each  ending  his  worthless  life  in  the  same  manner.  The 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  or  state  are  left  to  the  management  of  adventurers, 
whose  sole  aim  is  to  secure  a  large  portion  of  plunder  to  themselves,  before 
they  are  succeeded  by  others,  destined  to  act  in  the  same  manner  and  on  the 
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same  principle.  In  the  native  goveminents,  however,  there  is  haidljr  any 
greater  source  of  evil  than  the  female  supremacy  which  has  existed  in  the 
country — a  system  of  female  government  uncongenial  with  Asiatic  institu- 
tions, but  which  the  British  rulers  have  unfortunately  managed  everywhere 
to  foster,  instead  of  putting  it  down.  A  prince  dies ;  his  widow  is  allowed 
to  adopt  an  heir ;  she  adopts  the  youngest  she  can  find,  that  her  own  reign 
may  be  as  long  as  possible ;  and  when  the  heir  grows  up  she  tries  to  dispose 
of  him,  that  she  may  adopt  another  infant.  In  order  to  acquire  the  sceptre, 
these  ladies  have  been  suspected  of  destroying  their  husbands,  and,  in  order 
to  retain  it,  of  disposing  'of  their  adopted  children,  or  even  of  their  sons. 
Secluded,  as  all  woman  of  rank  are  in  India,  they  have  no  opportunity  of 
learning  the  character  or  capacity  of  the  men  they  entrust  with  the  conduct 
of  affairs ;  but  they  are  generally  found  to  consider  such  points  as  of  little 
importance,  and  to  select  either  their  own  paramours,  or  those  of  some 
faTorite  attendant,  commonly  making  them  paramours  after  they  are  chosen, 
if  not  before.  Under  such  a  system,  the  people  are  governed  by  a  set  of 
miscreants  whom  they  detest  and  despise,  and  who,  knowing  that  they  are 
detested  and  despised,  set  no  bounds  to  their  rapacity. 

The  superintendence,  direction,  and  control  of  the  whole  civil  and  mili- 
tary government  of  the  British  territories  and  revenues  in  India,  is  vested 
in  a  Governor-General  and  Councillors,  styled  "  the  Governor-General  of 
India  in  Council."  The  Council  is  composed  of  four  ordinary  members, 
three  of  whom  are  chosen  from  the  East  India  Company's  servants ;  and, 
when  there  is  a  separate  Commander-in-Chief,  that  officer  is  an  extraordi- 
nary member,  taking  rank  and  precedence  next  afler  the  Governor-General. 
The  Governor-General  in  Council  are  empowered  to  legislate  in  every  mat- 
ter touching  the  government  of  India,  and  may  assemble  and  meet  in  any 
Slace ;  but,  when  their  meeting  is  held  within  the  territory  of  Bombay  or 
ladras,  the  Governor  of  that  presidency  is  for  the  time  an  extraordinary 
member.  The  Executive  Government  of  Bengal  was  intended  to  be  vested 
in  the  Governor-General,  and  those  three  of  his  councillors  who  are  Com- 
pany's servants ;  but  by  virtue  of  a  new  interpretation  of  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  Government  of  Bengal  has  been  transferred  from  the  Governor- 
Oeneral  in  Council  to  the  Governor-General  himself,  in  his  new  capacity 
of  Governor  of  Bengal.  The  Government  of  Agra  is  administered  by  a 
Lieutenant-Governor,  or  by  the  Governor-General  himself,  when  he  resides 
within  its  limits.  In  each  of  the  other  presidencies  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment is  likewise  vested  in  a  Governor  and  two  Councillors ;  but  these  have 
no  power  to  make  laws  or  to  grant  money,  and  are  subject  in  all  respects  to 
the  orders  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  who  in  their  turn  are  sub- 
ject to  the  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company, 
acting  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Board  of  Control  for  the  affairs  of 
India,  and  ultimately  responsible  to  the  British  Parliament.  Misgovern- 
ment  is  thus  guarded  against  with  as  much  care  and  effect  as  the  great 
distance  between  Britain  and  India  will  admit. 

The  capitals  of  the  three  presidencies  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  England, 
and  justice  is  administered  within  their  limits  by  Supreme  Courts,  the 
judges  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  Crown.  But,  within  the  rest  of  the 
territory,  justice  is  administered  according  to  Hindoo  or  Mahomed  an  law, 
by  courts  of  various  degrees  of  authority,  under  European  and  native  juages, 
from  whose  decisions  appeals  lie  to  the  Sudder-Dewanny  and  Nizamutct" 
dawletf  or  supreme  courts  of  civil  and  criminal  law,  attached  to  each 
preaidency,  and  ultimately  to  the  Queen  in  Council.     A  new  digest  or  code 
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of  laws  for  these  courts  has  recently  been  prepared  and  promulgated  by 
Government. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  whole  of  the  settled  territory  is  divided 
into  shires  or  provinces,  called  zillahs^  circars,  or  coUectoraies,  each  of 
which  is  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  government  officer,  and  has  its 
peculiar  courts;  but  the  newly  acquired  territories  are  generally  entrusted 
for  a  time  to  commissioners,  who  are  vested  with  the  whole  powers  of 
government,  civil,  military,  and  financial,  subject  of  course  to  the  orders  of 
the  Government  of  the  presidency  to  which  they  belong.  Under  the  former 
Mogul  governments,  a  certain  number  of  villages  formed  a  pergunndh;  a 
certain  number  of  pergunnahs,  comprehending  a  tract  of  country  equal  to  a 
moderately-sized  county,  formed  a  chuclda ;  of  these  a  certain  number 
formed  a  circar ;  and  several  circars  formed  a  souhah  or  province,  to  each 
of  which  was  assigned  a  soubahdar  or  governor,  who  exercised  the  whole 
functions  of  government,  civil,  military,  and  financial.  Through  the 
various  changes  of  rulers  which  India  has  undergone,  the  Hindoos,  in  all 
the  settled  parts  of  the  country,  have  uniformly  been  divided  into  small 
communities,  or  townships,  where  not  only  the  public  services,  but  also  the 
handicrafts,  with  the  exception  of  mere  agricultural  labor,  have  been  per- 
formed by  persons  who  hold  them  by  hereditary  succession,  and  who  are 
paid  by  certain  portions  of  land,  or  by  fixed  presents.  The  principal  of 
these  is  the  potail,  or  headsman,  under  whom  are  the  officers  and  servants 
of  police ;  an  officer  whose  business  it  is  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the  local 
rights  and  boundaries,  and  to  settle  all  disputes  respecting  land ;  the  super- 
intendent of  warehouses,  the  brahmin,  the  astrologer,  the  schoolmaster,  the 
village  register,  the  smith,  the  carpenter,  the  poet,  the  barber,  the  musician, 
and  the  dancing  girl :  and  in  levying  revenues,  or  demanding  services  of 
any  kind,  it  has  always  been  found  the  most  expedient  method  to  apply  to 
the  heads  of  the  village,  and  delegate  to  them  the  task  of  collecting  and  ap- 
portioning it.  In  some  provinces,  however,  the  collection  of  the  revenue 
had  been  entrusted  to  certain  officers,  called  zemindars^  &c.,  who,  acquir- 
ing by  degrees  an  liereditary  tenure  of  office,  and  being  merely  obliged  to 
pay  a  certain  fixed  rent,  came  in  time  to  be  viewed  as  proprietors,  burden- 
ed only  with  a  laud-tax,  and  as  such  they  were  dealt  with  by  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  in  his  settlement  of  the  land-revenues  of  Bengal.  Being  entrusted 
at  the  same  time,  to  a  great  extent,  with  the  administration  of  justice  and 
police,  they  became  in  a  certain  degree  the  feudal  lords  of  the  district. 
Under  them  were  the  immediate  cultivators  of  the  soil,  the  ryots^  who, 
either  by  original  right,  or  long-established  usage,  retained  the  land,  so  long 
as  the  rent  was  paid,  in  undisturbed  succession  from  father  to  son. 

The  revenues  of  all  Asiatic  states  are  drawn  principally  from  the  land, 
the  whole  of  which  is  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  sovereign.  To  this 
general  rule  the  British  Indian  Government  forms  no  exception  ;  for  the 
greater  proportion  of  their  territorial  revenues  consists  of  the  land  rents, 
collected  in  some  provinces  through  the  instrumentality  of  zemindars, 
whom,  as  we  have  stated,  the  government  have  constituted  hereditary  pro- 
prietors of  the  land,  though  they  were  formerly  only  collectors;  and  in 
others^  derived  directly  from  the  ryots  or  cultivators,  by  the  officers  of 
govq^nment,  according  to  permanent  or  temporary  arrangements,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  rest  of  the  revenue  consists  of  the  profits  of  the  monopoly 
of  salt,  opium,  and  tobacco  ;  and  of  taxes  on  imported  merchandise,  stamps, 
licences,  postages,  and  various  other  imposts.     The  average  annual  revenue 
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amounts  to  about  i£ 1 5,930 ,000;  and  the  average  annual  expenditure,  in- 
eluding  interest  on  debt,  but  exclusive  of  the  charge  of  collection,  to 
4?14,6S3,000.  Of  the  finances  of  the  native  princes  no  account  can  be 
giTen. 

Each  presidency  has  its  separate  army,  commander-in-chief,  staff,  6lc.  ; 
bat  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  supreme  government  possesses  a  general 
authority  over  all  the  presidencies.  The  total  armed  force  in  British  India 
U  about  194,000  men,  which  may  be  said  to  consist  of  three  branches, 
namely :  Queen^s  cavalry  and  infantry ;  the  East  India  Company's  European 
engineers,  artillery,  and  infantry ;  and  the  Company's  native  artillery,  cav- 
alry, and  infantry.  The  last  branch  has  two  sets  of  commis&ion  officers, 
tbe  one  European  and  the  other  native,  the  latter  consisting  of  soubahdars, 
jemadars,  and  havildars,  or  captains,  lieutenants,  and  ensigns,  who,  though 
holding  nominally  the  same  rank  as  the  corresponding  European  officers, 
are  nevertheless  all  subordinate  to  the  lowest  European  commissioned 
officers.  The  total  number  of  European  troops  in  India,  besides  commis- 
sioned officers,  is  usually  about  30,000,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  Queen's 
regiments,  the  remainder  consisting  of  persons  enlisted  in  Britain  directly 
for  the  East  India  Company's  service.  The  naXive  troops  are  composed  of 
Hindoos  and  Moslems,  6lc.,  who  are  mixed  in  every  regiment ;  they  are 
niaaliy  called  Seapoys  and  Sipahees,  and,  in  discipline,  cleanliness, 
sobriety,  bravery,  and  fidelity,  are  not  surpassed  by  any  body  of  men.  The 
native  artillery  make  it  a  point  of  honour  never  to  desert  their  guns,  and 
wherever  a  British  officer  has  been  found  to  lead,  it  has  rarely  or  never 
happened  that  the  seapoys  refused  to  follow.  The  native  cavalry  are  excel- 
lent and  fearless  riders,  superior  in  that  respect  even  to  Europeans,  and 
good  swordsmen  ;  they  are  exceedingly  fond  of  their  horses,  and  treat  them 
with  the  greatest  kindness.  Of  the  whole  army  it  may  be  said  that  no  men 
are  more  alive  to  emulation ;  a  medal  is  as  highly  prized  by  a  seapoy  as  by 
a  British  soldier ;  and  many  instances  of  their  heroism  have  been  related 
which  would  do  honour  to  Greek  or  Roman  story.  The  Bengal  army  is 
considered  to  possess  the  men  of  the  highest  caste,  most  of  them  being 
Brahmins  and  Rajpoots ;  the  Bombay  seapoy  is  more  a  man  of  all-work ; 
and  the  Madrasites  are  perhaps  the  hardiest  race ;  but  all  are  extremely 
tenacious  of  their  rights,  and  adhere  punctiliously  to  the  customs  which 
their  religion  ordains.— '(ilfar^tn'5  Statistics,  6pc.  p.  325.) 

Besides  the  regular  British  army,  several  of  the  native  princes  are  obliged 
by  treaty  to  maintain  subsidiary  troops,  who  in  fact  form  a  guard  over  the 
conduct  of  those  who  pay  them  ;  and,  in  the  event  of  war,  they  are  required 
to  furnish  contingents  for  service  in  the  field.  Formerly,  the  Indian  troops 
were  little  better  than  an  undisciplined  rabble,  called  out  for  the  special 
purposes  of  the  war  in  which  their  ruler  happened  to  be  engaged ;  or  con- 
sisted of  mercenary  soldiers,  who  sold  their  services  to  the  highest  bidder, 
and  who  changed  from  one  employer  to  another,  just  as  it  suited  their  interest 
or  caprice.  Latterly,  several  of  the  princes  have  attempted  to  form  and 
maintain  regular  armies,  disciplined  in  the  European  manner ;  but,  from 
imperfect  training,  the  want  of  proper  officers,  or  general  mismanagement, 
these  armies,  when  brought  into  collision  with  the  British  troops,  have 
proved  hardly  more  efficient  than  their  undisciplined  predecessors.  But  the 
fighting  men  form  the  smallest  part  of  the  Indian  army;  the  attendants, 
servants,  and  camp  followers  are  innumerable.  Each  of  the  British  seapoys 
has  his  personal  servants  at  all  times ;  but,  when  the  army  takes  the  field, 
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the  number  of  attendants  is  prodigiously  increased.  When  €kneral  Harris 
advanced  against  Seringapatam,  in  1799,  his  army  consisted  of  35,000 
soldiers,  and  120,000  attendants ;  and  when  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  in 
1817,  commenced  the  Mahratta  war,  his  fighting  force  amounted  to  110,000 
men,  his  camp  followers  to  half  a  million. 

The  navy  of  the  British  Indian  Empire  was  at  one  time  very  considerable, 
but  is  now  much  diminished ;  it  consists  only  of  a  few  vessels  of  war  of  the 
smaller  classes,  several  armed  steamers,  and  some  surveying  vessels.  The 
navy  is  attached  to  the  Bombay  presidency ;  and  measures  are  now  in 
progress  to  convert  it  into  an  armed  steam  flotilla.  At  Calcutta,  there  is  a 
marine  estaolishment,  which,  though  not  of  a  warlike  character,  is  never- 
theless of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is  the  pilot  service  which  consists  of 
12  strong,  well  fitted,  and  quick-sailing  vessels,  of  200  tons  burden,  several 
of  which  are  always  stationed  off  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Hoogly, 
on  the  look-out  for  vessels  coming  up  the  bay,  into  each  of  which  they 
place  a  European  pilot,  and  a  leadsman  to  steer  the  course  to  Calcutta. 
There  are  120  Europeans  employed  in  this  service ;  the  first  rank  being 
of  a  branch  pilot,  who  are  12  in  number,  and  receive  each  ^^70  a  month. 
The  cost  of  the  pilot  service,  including  pilots,  men,  vessels,  light-houses, 
buoys,  and  other  necessary  adjuncts,  exceeds  .£150,000  a  year. 

Agriculture  throughout  India  is  in  the  lowest  condition ;  the  implements 
used  are  of  the  rudest  kind,  and  the  cultivator  follows  the  routine  of  his 
forefathers,  without  ever  dreaming  of  improvement. 

The  great  fertility  of  the  soil  generally  insures  a  sufficient  supply  of  food; 
but  so  dependent  is  vegetation,  in  this  hot  climate,  upon  the  supply  of 
moisture,  that  an  unusual  continuance  of  dry  weather  sometimes  occasions 
dreadful  famines.  Tanks  or  artificial  ponds,  and  wells,  are  spread  in 
countless  numbers  over  every  tract  of  cultivated  country ;  and  the  former, 
being  of\en  of  great  extent,  and  maintained  by  strong  dams,  present  an  in« 
teresting  proof  of  the  power  of  human  skill  and  industry  in  averting  an  evil 
so  incident  to  the  climate,  and  supplying  to  the  thirsty  soil  that  moisture  of 
which  it  is  deprived  by  the  long  droughts  of  a  tropical  region.  Without 
these  innumerable  wells  and  reservoirs,  which  have  been  created  by  the 
labor  of  successive  generations,  a  great  part  of  India  would  speedily  become 
an  uncultivated  desert.  European  skill  and  capital  are  now,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, applied  to  the  production  of  indigo  and  opium,  principally  in  Bahar 
and  Malwah ;  and  tea  is  cultivated  in  Upper  Assam,  where  it  is  already 
grown  of  good  quality,  and  may  be  raised  almost  to  any  extent  which  the 
market  may  require.  The  cultivation  of  the  indigo  plant  occupies  above  a 
million  of  acres,  yielding  an  annual  produce  of  the  value  of  two  or  three 
millions  sterling.  Silk  is  the  next  important  article.  There  are  in  India 
three  species  of  mulberry-tree,  and  two  kinds  of  silk  worm  ;  the  silk  districts, 
which  are  in  Bengal,  are  all  situated  between  the  parallels  of  22^  and  2iP 
N.  and  longitude  86'^  and  90^  E.  Opium  is  produced  in  Malwah  and 
Bahar ;  and  in  1S3G  was  exported,  for  the  purpose  of  being  smuggled  into 
China,  to  the  enormous  extent  of  26,018  chests,  valued  at  17,106,903  dollars. 

The  working  of  mines  is  scarcely  worth  mentioning;  diamonds  are  pr(^ 
cured  near  Punnah,  in  Bundelcund  ;  coal  is  wrought  in  the  district  of 
Burdwan,  in  Beufjal,  and  in  other  places;  and  iron  in  the  Carnatic,  where 
excellent  steel  is  manufactured  at  Porto-Novo. 

For  many  ages  India  was  famous  for  the  weaving  of  silk,  cotton,  and 
goats-wool,  particularly  for  muslins  and  calicoes ;  but  since  the  opening  of 
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tiie  trade  in  1813,  the  introduction  of  British  manufactured  goods  has  almost 
entirely  ruined  the  Hindoo  manufacturers,  without  supplying  a  substitute 
for  their  employment.  In  woollen  textures,  iron  work,  and  earthenware, 
there  are  few  nations  more  rude  or  less  successful. 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  demand  in  Europe  for  the  staple  productions  of 
India,  and  the  unlimited  capability  of  the  country  to  furnish  them,  the  native 
products  have  hitherto  been  exported  only  to  a  comparatively  small  extent. 
The  commerce,  however,  both  in  exports  and  imports,  has  increased 
immensely  since  the  trade  was  opened.  According  to  the  published 
parliamentary  returns,  the  value  of  the  imports  into  the  presidency  of  Bengal 
m  the  year  1836-7,  amounted  to  40,429,076  Compan3i's  rupees ;  into  Madras, 
15,125,857;  into  Bombay,  47,245,571;  total.  102,800,504  rupees,  or 
964,000,000.  The  value  of  the  exports  for  the  same  year  amounted, 
in  Bengal,  to  67,847,147;  Madras,  27,854,757;  Bombay,  59,905,978; 
total,  155,607,882  rupees,  or  $89,320,000.  The  maritime  trade  centres 
in  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Madras ;  but  the  people  of  Mandivee,  in 
Catch,  likewise  carry  on  a  great  trade;  and  from  Curachee,  in  Sinde, 
caravans  of  camels  convey  large  quantities  of  goods  towards  Cabul,  Can- 
dahar,  and  other  places  to  the  north-west  of  India ;  bringing  back  in  return 
the  produce  of  these  countries  for  exportation.  Upwards  of  1,000  Arabian 
■hips  also  arrive  annually  in  India  between  the  monsoons ;  by  which  an 
extensive  commerce  is  maintained  in  a  quiet  imperceptible  manner,  through 
the  means  of  obscure  native  agents,  who  freight  the  Arab  boats ;  and  thus 
many  thousand  tons  of  British  manufactured  goods  are  bought  from  the 
merchants,  and  find  their  way  into  the  heart  of  the  most  remote  and  most 
barbarous  countries.  But  besides  the  commerce  of  Europe,  a  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  with  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Arabia;  and  with  China  and 
the  Asiatic  Islands  the  trade  is  also  great.  A  large  quantity  of  wool  is  now 
exported  from  Bombay,  the  produce  of  the  sheep  pastured  along  the  Indus 
and  other  districts  beyond  the  British  frontier.  The  increased  safety  of 
communication  which  now  exists  throughout  all  India  is  fast  producing  its 
natural  results,  in  a  rapidly  increasing  internal  commerce.  Inland  customs 
are  also  now  abolished,  and  traders  may  carry  their  goods  from  one  extremity 
of  the  country  to  the  other,  without  being  pillaged  at  every  step,  as  formerly, 
by  custom-house  officers.  For  the  encouragement  of  this  trade,  two  banks 
have  been  established  in  Calcutta ;  one  at  Agra,  and  one  at  Bombay.  The 
aTailable  capital  of  these  banks  is  less  than  <£2,000,000  sterling ;  they  have 
little  or  no  intercourse  with  England  ;  and  their  business  is  chiefly  confmed 
to  the  limited  population  of  the  presidencies.  The  great  mass  of  the  pecple 
are  dependent  on  the  shroffs  or  money-lenders  for  pecuniary  assistance,  at 
the  rate  of  two  per  cent,  a-month,  or  on  the  government  for  small  advances 
to  carry  on  their  agricultural  operations  from  seed  time  till  harvest.  The 
monetary  circulation  consists  of  the  rupee,  a  silver  coin  of  no  more  than 
two  shillings  value,  with  copper  and  shells.  To  remedy  these  inconveni- 
ences, a  great  establishment,  called  the  Bank  of  Asia,  with  branches  in 
India,  has  been  established  in  London. 

India  is  divided  politically  into  a  number  of  states,  which  may  be 
arranged  into  five  classes: — 1.  Territories  under  the  immediate  govern- 
ment of  the  East  India  Company ;  2.  Subject  States,  lefl  to  the  rule  of  the 
native  princes,  but  under  the  protection  and  complete  control  of  the  Com- 
pany; 3.  States  under  British  protection,  or  alliance,  but  without  inter- 
ference of  their  internal  governments ,   4.  Independent  States ;    and  5. 
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Colonies  of  other  nations  except  the  British.     The  names  of  all  these,  with 
their  dimensions  and  population,  are  stated  in  the  following  table  : — 

I. — British  Txrritorui. 

Jrtmim 

Presidency  of  Fort  William,  Bengal. 

1.  Government  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  Orina,  including  Assam,  7    ,oi  go  a  ao  aaa  aaa 

Arracan,&c .7! J    181,684  42,000,000 

2.  Government  of  Agra  or  Northwest  Provinces 170,210  18,000,000 

Presidency  of  Fort  Sl  George,  Madras 121,982  16,000,000 

Presidency  of  Bombay 62,542  7,000,000 

Total 536,418  83,000,000 

II.  AUD  III. — SUBJXCT  AND  PrOTICTBD  StATBS.* 

Nizam  or  King  of  H^drabadt 89,000  10,000,000 

Rigah  of  Berar  or  Kmg  of  Nagporot 57,000  3,000,000 

Sattarah           ) 8,000  800,000 

Kolapore          >Mahrattas 1,000  300.000 

Sawuntwaree  ) 950  95^000 

Travancoret 4,500  450,000 

Cochint 2,000  200.000 

Mysore  (now  annexed  to  Madras) 28,000  2,800,000 

**       SiKim 4,500  4.'>0.000 

Padishah  or  King  of  Ondet 24,000  6.000,000 

Rigah  of  Rewah,  in  Bnndelcund 10,000  1,000.000 

Chiefs  of  Dhattea,  Jhansi,  and  Tehri,  in  ditto 16,000  1 ,500,000 

Rajah  of  Bhurtpore 2,000  190,000 

"      Dholpore,  Baree,  &c 1,600  160,000 

Nawub  or  Nabob  of  Bhopal,  in  Malwah 6,700  670,000 

Holkar*8  Territory  in  Malwaht 4,200  420.000 

Rajahs  of  Dhar  nad  Dewas,  in  ditto.... 1,400  140,000 

Guicowar  or  King  of  Barodat 25,000  2,500.000 

Rao  of  Kutch  or  Kach'ht.... • 7,300  35o!oOO 

Rajpoot  and  other  Princes  in  Rajpootana  and  Malwah 109,000  6,800.000 

Rajjihs  of  Piitiala,  Keytal,  Naba,  Jeend,  &c  ,  between  the  Jomuah  ?         , .  «_  .  t-^^,^^ 

audlheSutloj I        ^^'^^^  ^^'^ 

Bhawul-Khan,  Chief  of  the  DaoudpOtras 30,000  350.000 

Ameers  of  Sindet 60,000  200,000 

Total ■. 510,750  38,875,000 

IV. — LSDEPKNDKNT   StATKS. 

The  Maharajah  Scindiat  in  Central  India 32,944  3,250,000 

The  Piinjaub  or  Kinjidrnn  of  Lahore^ 160,000  4.OO0.000 

The  Kingdom  of  Nepal  or  Nopaul 36,000  2.OOO.O00 

Bootan  or  the  Country  of  Deb- Rajah 20,000  1,000,000 

Total 248.944  10,250,000 

V. — Colon  IKS  of  other  Nations,  ixckpt  British. 

French  Territory 530  210,000 

Danish  Territory 93  35,000 

Portuguese  Territory 1,200  500.000 

Total 1,823  745.000 

Grand  Total  of  India 1,297,935  132,287,000 


*  Thera  do  not  in  reality  difFer  much,  and  we  have,  therefore,  united  them  under  the  same  head, 
t  The!>e  states  belong  to  the  tbird  clar?. 

X  The  BritiHh  have  recently  conquered  and  annezsA  jCMne  portiona  of  thMS  states  to  Arra  or  the  Bortk 
vest  Provinces. 
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We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  different  provinces  of  India  in  the 
order  above  marked  out : — 

THE  PRESIDENC  Y    OF    BENGAL. 

This  Presidency  is  the  original  territory  granted  in  stewardship  by  the 
Emperor  of  Delhi  to  the  East  India  Company,  in  1765.  It  is  now  divided 
into  two  governments  : — 1.  The  Government  of  Bengali  Bahar,  and  Orissa ; 
«iid|  2.  The  Government  of  Agra,  or  the  North-west  Provinces. 

1.  The  Government  of  Bengal,  &,c.,  includes  a  large  territory  at  the 
head  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  and  is  divided  into  four  provinces  and 
thirty  districts,  or  zillahs,  viz.: — 

FrvvMCCC  ZiUuhs  or  DittrUtM. 

Caxcutta City  of  Calcutta  and  snborbs,  Hoogly,  Nuddea,  JesflorOi  Cottack, 

Midnapore,  Bordwan,  and  Jnngle-Mehaols. 

pATffA ....Ramghur,Behar,  Tirhoot,  Samn,  Snahabad,  and  Patna. 

lfooR8HSDABAD......Bhaiigulpore,  Pnrneah,  Dinaeepore,  Rongpoor,  Bigeahahya,  Birb- 

hoom,  and  MoonhedabacL 
Oaooa. Mymensing,  Sylhet,  Tipperahoi  Chittagong,  Backergnng,  Dacca, 

and  Dacca-gelalpore. 

The  principal  towns  in  Bengal,  d&c,  are  Calcutta,  Patna,  Rakhain,  or 
Arracan,  d&c.,  besides  which  there  are  about  16,000  villages,  containing 
by  a  late  return  7,781,240  houses. 

Calcutta,  the  capital  of  all  British  India,  is  situated  on  the  led  bank 
af  the  Hoogly  river,  one  hundred  miles  from  the  sea.  The  city  and  sub- 
arbs  extend  along  the  river  more  than  six  miles.  The  European  residences 
are  built  in  the  Grecian  style,  generally  detached,  and  are  situated  at  the 
eonthem  part  of  the  city,  which  is  called  Chowringhee,  or  in  the  suburbs. 
The  natives  reside  in  the  Black  Town,  a  congeries  of  narrow  and  dirty 
streets,  most  of  which  are  lined  with  mud  hovels,  but  contain  also  some 
large  houses  of  the  rich  Baboos.  Fort  William  stands  on  the  river  side, 
separated  from  the  city  by  a  wide  esplanade.  It  cost  <£2,000,000,  and 
takes  12,000  or  15,000  to  man  the  works;  and  the  barracks  are  large 
enough  for  20,000  men.  The  only  other  building  deserving  special 
notice  is  the  Palace  of  the  GSverner-General,  which  is  built  in  the  Ionic 
«tyle,  on  the  north  side  of  the  esplanade.  A  fine  quay,  called  the  Strand, 
extends  between  two  and  three  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  river  north- 
ward from  the  fort,  and  a  fine  drive  called  the  Circular  Road,  is  carried 
round  the  whole  city,  marking  the  limits  of  the  English  law.  The  river  is 
almost  a  mile  wide,  and  ships  of  600  tons  can  lay  alongside  the  quay,  and 
al  Kidderpore,  there  are  docks  in  which  ships  of  any  size  can  be  built  or 
repaired.  There  are  eleven  Christian  places  of  worship,  several  small 
Bosques  and  pagodas,  and  a  number  of  colleges  and  schools.  The  popu- 
lation amounts  to  about  230,000,  of  which  3,200  are  English ;  4,800  Eura- 
«ans  (half-breeds) ;  3,200  Portuguese ;  160  French ;  670  Armenians ;  360 
Chinamen;  300  Jews;  54,000  Mahomedans;  570  Moguls;  40  Parsees; 
350  Arabs ;  600  Mugs ;  55  Mudrasses ;  and  the  remainder  chiefly  Hin- 
doos. Males  145,000— females  85,000.  But  besides  this  population  there 
is  a  daily  influx  and  efflux  of  from  100,000  to  150,000  from  the  suburbs 
and  surrounding  country.  The  total  population  of  Calcutta  and  its  suburbs 
is  stated  at  665,000.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Hoogly  there  is  a  splendid 
Botanic  Garden,  of  300  acres,  and  near  it,  opposite  Fort  William,  is 
Bishop's  College,  a  large  Gothic  building,  forming  three  sides  of  a  square. 
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By  meaos  of  the  Ganges  and  its  branches,  Calcutta  has  the  benefit  of  a 
very  extensive  inland  navigation,  and  thereby  also  monopolizes  the  whole 
external  commerce  of  Bengal.  Barrackpore,  ten  miles  from  Calcutta, 
contains  a  cantonment,  the  head-quarters  of  the  troops  of  the  Presidency,, 
with  a  country  house  of  the  Governor,  and  a  fine  park.  The  artillery 
cantonment  is  at  Dum-Dum.  Dacca,  formerly  the  capita!  of  Bengal,  is  a 
large,  irregularly  built  town,  and  the  principal  seat  of  the  muslin  manufac- 
ture. It  is  now  falling  to  decay.  It  contains  158  mosques,  55  Hindoo 
temples  and  Christian  churches,  and  about  45.000  inhabitants.  Moorshed- 
ABAD,  which  extends  eight  miles  along  both  sides  of  the  Cossimbazar  river, 
was  the  capital  from  1704  to  1771,  and  is  still  the  residence  of  the  native 
hereditary  prince  or  nabob,  who  is  a  pensioner  of  the  Company.  Population 
of  the  town  and  district,  762,000. 

Patna  is  a  large  city  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  containing  aboat 
300,000  inhabitants.  Cuttack,  the  capital  of  Orissa,  is  situated  on  a 
branch  of  the  Mahanuddy,  and  contains  about  40,000  inhabitants.  Poorei, 
a  small  town  on  the  coast,  45  miles  south  of  Cuttack,  is  considered  the 
Montpelier  of  Bengal  on  account  of  its  fine  climate.  It  contains  the  celebrat- 
ed Temple  of  Juggernaut,  who  is  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  The  body  of 
the  temple  consists  of  a  pagoda  200  feet  high,  which  forms  a  landmark 
at  sea ;  and  the  various  services  arc  performed  by  about  3.000  Brahmins  and 
their  attendants.  The  number  of  pilgrims  that  attend  the  yearly  festival 
amounts  to  nearly  100,000.  The  neighboring  country  is  the  Holy  Land  of 
Buddhists. 

Assam,  in  the  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra,  contains  several  cities  which 
have  a  local  celebrity.  Its  most  ancient  capital  was  Guergono,  a  city  of 
great  extent,  built  of  brick  or  stone ;  and  about  ten  miles  from  it  is  Azoo, 
the  burial  place  of  the  kings,  where  their  remains  were  deposited  in  a  vault 
under  a  magnificent  temple.  During  the  splendour  of  the  Assam  princes 
GowHATTi  was  also  a  large  city  and  fortress,  and  is  again  growing  up  to  a 
well-built  and  populous  town.  Assam  became  a  part  of  British  India  in 
1826. 

Arracan,  the  capital  of  the  lately  ceded  territory  of  the  same  name,  stands 
on  a  navigable  river.  It  was  formerly  very  large,  but  its  population  is  now 
only  about  3,000.  Its  trade  has  passed  to  Akyab,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
a  place  which  has  been  selected  on  account  of  its  advantageous  positioD 
for  health  and  trade. 

To  the  south  of  Arracan  are  situated  several  wild  countries,  named 
Cachar,  Zipperah,  Munipoor,  Garrows,  &c.,  which  form  a  sort  of  neutral 
territory  between  Bengal  and  Birmah.  Chundrapoor,  the  present  capital 
of  Munipoor,  consists  mostly  of  ruined  temples,  mounds,  and  ditches.  The 
inhabitants  of  these  provinces  were  relieved  from  the  Birman  sway  in  182S, 
by  the  British ;  and  have  since  been  ruled  by  their  own  Rajahs,  without 
British  interposition. 

2.  The  Government  of  Agra,  or  the  north-western  provinces,  extends 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Soane  upwards,  along  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna, 
to  the  sources  of  these  rivers,  including  the  peninsula  between  them,  Gun- 
dwana,  Orissa,  and  several  other  districts.  The  territory  includes  about 
170,210  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  18,000,000.  The  country  con> 
prises  four  provinces,  and  a  number  of  minor  divisions,  viz. : 
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Frp9ku4».  ZUtakt  or  Dittriett.  Area  in  Sq,  MiUa. 

AoRA  Fropkk Allahabad,  Fettehpore,  N.  Buiidelcund,  S.  Btindel-") 

cund,  Benares,  Ghazeepore,  Giirruckpore,  Juan- 
pore,  Azimghtir.  Mirzaporc,  Agra,  Allyghur,  Far-  I  ge  510 

ruckabad,  Bureilly,  Shah-jehau-pore,  Sananmpore,  [  ' 

Meenit,  Cuwupore,  Etawab,  Moradabad,  auu  Bo-  I 
landshuhar.  J 

The  Hill  Countries  or  Kumaos,  &c 18.000 

G'"w°r;;n 6V.;;:::  \ ^^'^^ ^r *« ^'^ <>' »«- « i«2«)  \ :::::::vS 

Total 170,210 

Allahabad,  Benares,  Agra,  Delhi,  Ajmere,  Ghazeepore,  Bareilly,  Almora, 
Saugur,  6lc,,  are  the  chief  towns. 

Allahabad,  the  seat  of  government,  is  an  ancient  city,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  820  miles  west  of  Calcutta,  by  the  river. 
The  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  mud ;  but  it  has  a  strong  fortress,  originally 
built  by  the  Emperor  Akbar,  and  so  situated  as  to  command  the  naviga- 
tion of  both  rivers.  Population,  65,000.  Benares,  also  called  Kashi,  the 
sacred  capital  of  Hindooism,  is  a  large  city,  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Ganges, 
and  is  the  chief  seat  of  Brahminical  learning,  as  well  as  a  great  mart  or 
entrepot  for  the  trade  between  the  north-west  and  south-east,  and  has,  be- 
sides, considerable  manufactures.  The  reputation  of  this  city  makes  it  the 
resort  of  a  great  number  of  pilgrims,  and  many  of  the  rich,  in  the  decline 
of  life,  come  to  reside  here,  in  order  to  wash  out  their  sins  before  eternity 
orertakes  them.  The  population  amounts  to  400,000.  Agra,  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  government,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna. 
It  was  formerly  a  very  large  and  populous  city,  and  one  of  the  capitals  of 
the  Mogul  Empire,  but  has  fallen  to  decay,  though  it  still  contains  about 
100,000  inhabitants.  Futtehpoor-Sikri,  formerly  the  Versailles  of  the 
Mogul  Emperor,  is  now  a  collection  of  huts  and  ruins.  Delhi,  still  the 
residence  of  the  Great  Mogul,  whose  empire  is  now  limited  to  the  walls  of 
his  palace,  and  whose  revenue  consists  of  a  pension  from  the  East  India 
Company,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  of  India,  and  celebrated  in  history  under  the  name  of 
Indiaprest.  The  city  formerly  occupied  a  space  of  20  square  miles,  but  a 
great  part  of  this  area  is  now  covered  with  ruins.  The  present  city  is 
about  seven  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
walls  faced  with  substantial  masonry,  and  pierced  with  seven  gates.  With- 
in are  the  remains  of  many  splendid  mosques  and  palaces.  The  imperial 
palace  stands  within  an  enclosure  of  red  stone-work,  and  is  built  in  a  beau- 
tiful style.  The  gardens  of  Shahlimar,  which  cost  so  much,  and  were  so 
celebrated,  are  now  destroyed.  The  present  population  is  about  200,000 
souls.  Ajmere  is  rapidly  rising  from  its  decay,  and  promises  to  become 
one  of  the  chief  cities. 


THE    PRESIDENCY    OF    MADRAS. 

The  authority  of  this  Presidency  extends  over  a  great  part  of  the  penin- 
sula, stretching  along  the  east  coast  from  the  Chilka  Lake  to  Cape  Comorin, 
and  including  on  the  west  coast  the  provinces  of  Malabar  and  Canara. 
The  Presidency  consists  of  five  large  provinces,  viz  : 

Carnatic-payen-ghaut,  or  Lower  Carnatic ;  Carnatic-bala-ohaut,  or 
Upper  Carnatic ;  Northern  Circars,  divided  into  the  districts  of  Ganjam, 
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Vizagapatam,  Rajamundry,  Masulipatam  and  Gantoor;  Malabar  and 
Canara.  The  area  of  this  territory  is  nearly  122,000  square  miles,  and 
contains  a  population  of  16,000,000.  Mysore,  with  an  area  of  28,000 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  2,800,000,  has  lately  been  annexed. 

The  chief  cities  are  Madras,  the  capital  of  the  Presidency,  Arcot.  Viza- 
gapatam,  Seringapatam,  Calicut,  6lc, 

Madras  is  situated  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  in  the  Lower  Camatic 
The  principal  part  of  the  city  is  Fort  St.  George,  which  is  handsome  and 
strong,  and  stands  in  a  commanding  position.  In  the  middle  stands  the 
original  fort,  now  converted  into  government  offices,  the  governor's  house 
and  the  exchange.  The  Europeans,  however,  reside  entirely  in  their  garden 
houses  in  the  vicinity.  The  *'  pettah,''  or  Black  Town,  is  somewhat  less  than 
half  a  mile  north  of  the  first,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  an  e^lanade. 
It  is  very  extensive,  but  in  general  meanly  built  and  dirty.  There  are  in 
it,  however,  many  fine  houses  belonging  to  merchants  and  shop-keepers^  and 
many  streets  of  neat  small  houses  occupied  by  Portuguese,  Armenians  and 
half-castes,  or  by  such  of  the  native  merchants  and  derks  as  have  acquired 
European  habits.  The  population,  including  that  of  the  suburbs,  amounts 
to  700,000,  one-half  of  which  are  Hindoos,  three-tenths  Mahom^ans,  and 
two-tenths  Indo-British,  Europeans  and  Armenians.  Madras  trades  with 
Europe,  America,  the  Asiatic  islands,  China,  Birmah,  Calcutta  and  Ceylon. 
Madras  has  no  harbor,  but  large  ships  moor  in  the  road  in  from  7  to  9 
fathoms  of  water,  two  miles  from  shore,  and  goods  and  passengers  are 
shipped  and  landed  by  means  of  MasuUah  boats,  which  being  light,  buoyant 
and  elastic,  carry  them  safely  through  the  tremendous  surf  which  always 
beats  upon  the  coast.  In  the  fort  there  is  a  lighthouse  90  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  which  may  be  seen  from  the  deck  of  a  ship  17  miles  distant, 
or  from  the  mast  head  26  miles. 

Argot,  the  capital  of  the  Carnatic  and  residence  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot, 
consists  of  a  fort  surrounded  by  a  large  town,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Palar. 
The  fortress  of  Vellore  is  now  used  as  a  state's  prison,  and  is  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  secure  in  the  world,  being  surrounded  by  a  large  wet  ditch 
well  stocked  with  alligators  of  great  strength  and  ferocity  !  Caucut,  in 
Malabar,  is  celebratetl  as  the  first  place  touched  by  Vasco  de  Gama,  after 
his  successful  voyage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1498.  The  other 
towns  are  more  noted  for  the  amount  of  their  population  and  manufactures 
than  any  peculiarities  that  need  special  description. 


THE    PRESIDENCY    OF    BOMBAY. 

The  territory  of  this  government  is  very  irregular  in  outline,  and  stretches 
over  several  detached  parcels  in  the  old  Mogul  provinces  of  Arungabad, 
Beejapore,  Khandeish  and  Gujrat.  In  all  it  comprises  62,542  square  miles, 
and  has  a  population  of  about  7,000,000.  The  principal  part  of  the  terri- 
tory extends  along  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula  from  near  Goa  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Nerbuddah,  and  is  divided  into  thirteen  collectoraies,  viz : 
Bombay,  Poonah,  Ahmednugger,  Khandeish,  Dharwar,  South  Jagheerdars, 
Sattara-Jagheerdars,  South  Concan,  North  Concan,  Surat,  Broach, 
Ahmedabad  and  Kaira. 

There  are  in  Bombay  nearly  17,000  towns  and  villages.  The  principal 
are  Bombay,  Surat,  Poonah,  &c. 

Bombay,  the  capital  of  the  Presidency,  is  situated  in  a  small  rocky,  barren 
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and  once  pestilential  island,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
bay,  in  latitude  IS'^  56'  N.,  and  longitude  72^  57'  east.  The  city  is  built 
on  the  south-east  side  of  the  island,  and  is  surrounded  by  walls  about  two 
miles  in  circuit,  which  are  mounted  on  the  east  side  with  formidable  batteries. 
The  houses  are  excessively  crowded  and  very  lofly,  and  generally  built  in 
the  Portuguese  style.  Three  sides  of  the  walls  are  washed  by  the  sea,  on  a 
fourth  is  the  esplanade,  and  beyond  it  is  the  Black  Town,  spreading  out 
amid  a  wood  of  cocoa-nut  trees ;  and  still  further  off,  the  cocoa-nut  wood 
is  studded  with  villas.  The  merchants,  in  the  dry  season,  generally  live  in 
bnngaloes  or  tents,  erected  on  the  esplanade,  where  they  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  the  sea-breeze.  The  population  amounts  to  about  230,000.  Including 
the  English  and  Portuguese,  there  are  no  less  than  19  languages  spoken  on 
the  island.  The  Persians  are  the  most  wealthy  part  of  the  population. 
Bombay  is  the  only  principal  settlement  in  India  where  the  rise  of  the  tides 
if  sufficient  to  permit  the  construction  of  docks  on  a  large  scale.  The 
highest  tides  rise  17  feel.  The  docks  and  dock-yards  are  capacious,  and 
are  entirely  occupied  by  Parsees  or  Persians,  who  are  complete  masters  of 
the  art  of  ship-building,  and  construct  vessels  of  the  largest  class.  Bombay 
is  the  great  entrepot  of  the  trade  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  east  coast  of  Africa, 
Arabia,  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  China.  European 
and  American  vessels  find  cargoes  here  from  the  greater  part  of  India^ 
consisting  of  drugs,  spices,  arrack,  shawls,  cornelians,  agates,  cotton,  d&c. 
Many  fine  ships  are  owned  by  Parsees  and  other  native  merchants. 

SuRAT,  or  Soorat,  is  a  very  large  city,  with  600,000  inhabitants,  on  the 
right  bank  of  Tuptee,  and  the  seat  of  the  Sudder-Adawlut,  or  supreme 
eourt  of  the  Presidency.  It  is  nevertheless  falling  to  decay,  in  consequence 
of  its  trade  having  been  diverted  to  Bombay ;  and  in  April,  1837,  many 
thousand  houses  were  destroyed  by  fire.  The  most  remarkable  establish- 
ment is  the  pinjra-pol,  a  hospital  for  sick,  maimed  and  aged  animals, 
supported  by  the  Banians.  Even  rats,  mice,  insects,  and  vermin  of  all 
icinds,  are  not  only  tolerated,  but  fed.  Surat  and  its  neighborhood  are 
thronged  with  religious  devotees,  as  Fakirs,  Jogies,  and  Gossaens ;  and  at 
Polparrah,  on  the  Tuptee,  six  miles  distant,  is  a  holy  place,  abounding  with 
altars,  temples,  and  sacred  trees. 

PooNAU,  or  Punah,  lately  the  capital  of  the  Mahratta  Empire,  is  situated 
in  a  small  hollow  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Moota-Moolla,  in  a  very  extensive 
barren  plain,  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by  trap- 
hills  1,500  or  2,000  feet  higher.  It  has  lately  been  converted  from  an  ill- 
built,  straggling  town,  into  a  substantial  city.  Poonah  contains  a  Sanscrit 
college ;  and  about  two  miles  from  the  city  is  a  good  botanical  garden,  filled 
with  the  choicest  plants.     Population,  70,000. 


STATES  SUBJECT  TO,  OR  PROTECTED  BY  THE  BRITISH. 

Nearly  one-half  of  Hindoostan  is  held  by  governments  in  subordinary 
alliance  with  the  Indo-British  government.  The  general  terms  of  the 
treaties  with  these  are— on  the  side  of  the  English,  protection  against  ex- 
ternal enemies,  and  on  the  other,  a  submitting  in  all  political  relations  with 
foreign  states  to  the  arbitration  and  final  adjudication  of  the  British.  A 
force  is  furnished  by  the  East  India  Company,  and  a  territory  equivalent  to 
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the  maintainance  of  the  troops  ceded  by  the  former ;  the  sabsidizing  state  is 
also  bound  to  keep  on  foot  a  specific  contingent  force,  to  act  in  subordinate 
co-operation  with  the  subsidiary.  The  protecting  power  is  not  to  interfere 
in  the  internal  administration  of  the  protected  state,  bat  in  cases  of  exigency 
it  reserves  the  right  in  general  to  assume  the  whole  of  the  resources  of  the 
protected  state.  The  subsidiary  force  is  liable  to  be  called  out  to  protect 
the  legal  succession  to  power,  but  not  to  be  employed  between  the  head  of 
the  ji^overnment  and  its  "  jarejahs"  or  chiefs.  The  states  in  this  connec- 
tion are  Oude,  the  Deccan,  Baroda,  Scindia,  Holkar,  &c.,  Nagpoor,  Kutch, 
Mysore,  Travancore,  Cochin,  &c.  Some  of  these,  howerer,  can  scarcdy 
be  said  to  belong  to  this  class,  recent  events  having  altered  their  affairs 
Scindia  and  Mysore  seem  to  have  been  annexed  to  the  Presidencies,  and  the 
affairs  of  Oude  are  in  a  very  questionable  condition.  The  net  subsidy  of 
all  these  is  stated  by  Martin  at  c£4,3d9,994  sterling  per  annum. 

Besides  the  foregoing  governments  there  are  several  minor  principalities, 
with  whom  treaty  engagements  have  been  entered  into  agreeably  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  each,  but  with  general  stipulations  applicable  to 
all,  viz.  that  the  protected  state  maintain  no  correspondence  of  a  political 
tendency  with  foreign  powers,  without  the  privity  or  consent  of  the  British 
Government,  to  which  the  adjustment  of  its  political  differences  is  to  be  re- 
ferred. They  are  perfectly  independent  in  their  internal  rule,  but  acknow- 
ledge the  supremacy  of  the  British  Government  When  the  interests  of 
both  powers  are  concerned,  the  troops  of  the  protected  state  act  in  the 
field  in  subordinate  co-operation  to  the  British  forces,  the  latter  being  em- 
powered to  avail  themselves  of  natural  or  other  advantages  in  the  allied 
country,  against  an  enemy,  when  necessary.  No  asylum  for  criminals  or 
defaulters  is  permitted,  and  every  assistance  is  required  to  be  given  to  effect 
their  apprehension  in  the  state.  Europeans  not  to  be  employed  without 
British  permission.  According  to  the  resources  of  the  protected  state  a 
tribute  is  required,  or  a  military  contingent  to  be  kept  in  readiness,  or 
service  to  be  rendered  according  to  the  means  of  the  protected  state.  The 
states  protected  in  this  way  are  all  those  in  II.  and  III.  of  table,  not  included 
in  the  list  above  given.  Wc  will  now  proceed  to  a  brief  description  of  these 
states  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged  in  the  general  table. 

1. — IIvDRABAD,  belonging  to  the  hereditary  Mogul  Soubahdar  of  the 
Deccan,  occupies  the  middle  portion  of  the  table-land  of  the  Deccan,  and 
comprises  some  fine  tracts  of  land,  and  towards  the  north  the  valley  of  Berar 
is  particularly  fertile.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Godavery  and  Kistna.  The 
people  are  agricultural.  The  army  consists  of  15,000  regular  infantry,  with 
a  sufficient  artillery  and  a  cavalry,  generally  commanded  by  British  officers. 
Tlie  British  subsidiary  force  is  about  12,000.  A  great  part  of  the  country 
is  possessed  by  Jarejahs,  a  sort  of  feudal  lords,  who  draw  all  the  rents. 
Only  a  small  part  of  the  kingdom  is  governed  directly  by  the  Nizam  him- 
self. His  Highness  is  the  descendant  of  Nizam-ul-mulk,  who,  after  the 
death  of  Aurungzebe,  obtained  possession  of  the  Mogul  conquests  in  the 
Deccan,  about  the  year  1717,  but  since  that  time,  the  limits  of  his  territory 
have  experienced  great  fluctuations. 

Hydrahad,  the  capital,  is  a  large  city,  densely  inhabited  by  Moslems, 
Patans,  and  Hindoos.  The  manufactures  are  not  important :  the  chief 
being  silks  interwoven  with  gold,  called  kinkaabs,  turbans,  and  small 
ornaments.  The  house  of  the  British  Resident  is  the  finest  in  the  city. 
Population,  80,000.      The  surrounding  country  is  beautiful,  and  diversi- 
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fied ;  but  such  is  the  character  of  the  people,  that  it  is  stated  t6  be  a 
paradise  inhabited  by  devils.  The  fort  of  Golconda,  six  miles  west,  is  the 
depository  of  the  Nizam's  jewels  and  treasures,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  the 
tombs  of  the  kings  of  Golconda,  a  dynasty  that  ruled  in  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  The  celebrated  diamond  mines  of  Golconda  are  now  exhausted. 
Arungabad  is  a  large  city  of  60,000  inhabitants,  but  much  decayed.  As* 
gay  is  an  insignificant  village,  but  celebrated  for  the  splendid  victory  of 
Wellington  over  the  armies  of  Scindia  and  Berar,  2dd  Sept.  1803.  Beeder, 
Dowlatabad,  EUichparet  Omrawutty^  Sfc.  are  also  important  towns. 

2. — Berar,  or  the  Kingdom  of  Nagpoor,  is  situated  chiefly  in  Gund- 
wana  and  Orissa.  Berar  is  fertile  in  peas,  flax,  sugar,  betel,  and  tobacco. 
The  wheat  is  reckoned  the  best  in  India,  and  with  maize  forms  the  staple 
food  of  the  people.  The  sovereign,  recently  a  feudatory  of  the  Mahratta 
Empire,  is  allowed  to  maintain  a  standing  army  of  only  1 ,000  horse. 

Nagpore^  the  capital,  is  more  than  five  miles  in  circuit,  and  contains 
about  80,000  inhabitants.  The  greater  part  of  the  houses  are  merely  mud- 
hovels,  ranged  along  narrow  winding  paths.  The  town  contains  two  palaces, 
one  belonging  to  the  descendants  of  the  old  sovereign  and  one  to  the  present 
rajah.  Nagpore  has  a  few  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  arms  and  accou- 
trements, and  a  considerable  transit  trade.  The  neighboring  country  is 
fertile,  and  contains  many  beautiful  gardens.  The  British  Residency  and 
Fort  adjoins  and  commands  the  town.  Ramteak,  a  place  of  ereat  sanctity 
among  the  Hindoos ;  and  Chandah,  a  walled  town  three  miles  m  circuit,  are 
the  other  principal  places  in  this  territory. 

8. — Sattarah,  Kolapore,  Sawuntwaree,  and  others  in  the  Deccan, 
belong  to  Mahratta  princes.  The  first  is  a  large  territory  of  the  old  Mogul 
province  of  Visiapore,  and  its  rajah  a  descendant  of  Sivagee,  the  founder 
of  the  Mahratta  Empire.  The  territories  of  Kolapore  and  Sawuntwaree  are 
petty  states,  the  former  in  the  Deccan;  south  of  Sattarah,  and  the  latter  in 
the  Concan,  to  the  north  of  Goa.  The  rajahs  are  employed  in  improving 
their  respective  countries,  and  are  adopting  many  of  the  modern  improve- 
ments in  agriculture  and  the  arts. 

Sattarah  is  a  strong  hill  fort ;  Visiapore,  the  "  Palmyra  of  the  Deccan," 
formerly  the  capital  of  a  powerful  kingdom,  is  an  immense  mass  of  ruins 
and  of  half  decayed  tombs,  palaces,  mosques,  caravansaries,  and  other 
baildings.  It  is  said  to  have  contained  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity  984,000 
houses  and  1,600  mosques.  The  walls  of  the  citadel  and  principal  build- 
ings are  of  hewn  stone.  The  population  at  the  present  day  only  numbers 
a  few  thousands.  Punderpore  is  a  holy  city,  and  much  visited  by  pilgrims, 
who  bring  it  prosperity  and  wealth.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  populous 
of  the  Mahratta  towns. 

4. — ^Travancore  extends  along  the  coast  of  Malabar,  140  miles  north- 
ward from  Cape  Comorin,  by  about  40  in  breadth.  The  whole  territory  is 
m  the  highest  degree  picturesque,  consisting  of  hills,  valleys,  and  mountains, 
watered  by  numerous  streams,  and  covered  with  magnificent  forests.  Ele- 
phants, buffaloes,  tigers,  monkeys,  and  apes,  abound  in  the  woods.  The 
produce  consists  of  rice,  pepper,  betel,  tobacco,  nutmegs,  and  wild  saffron, 
with  maize  and  other  grain.  Trivandrum,  the  capital,  is  a  populous 
town.  Angengo,  Quilon,  and  Alipee,  are  seaport  towns  on  the  coast, 
northward. 

6.— Cochin,  a  small  territory,  adjoins  Travancore  to  the  north,  and  consists 
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of  a  succession  of  narrow  ralleys  watered  by  small  streams,  where  rice  is 
cultivated.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  forests,  and  the  groves  are 
studded  with  palms,  jacks,  mangoes,  and  plantains.  The  chief  exports 
are  pepper,  cardamoms,  teak-wood,  sandal-wood,  cordage,  cassia,  and  fish- 
maws.  Cochin,  a  large  town,  three  or  four  miles  in  circuit,  and  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  India,  contains  now  only  a  popula- 
tion of  10,000.  It  is  well  situated  for  commerce,  and  has  great  advantages 
for  ship-building. 

6. — Mysore,  a  territory  of  considerable  extent  in  the  southern  division 
of  the  table-land  formed  by  the  converging  of  the  eastern  and  western  Ghauts, 
was  constituted  a  kingdom  in  1790,  in  favor  of  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  rajahs  of  Mysore,  who  had  been  dethroned  by  Hyder  AH.  But  his 
Highness  havinff  been  guilty  of  misrule,  was  superseded  in  1838,  and  his 
states  are  now  administered  by  officers  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  My  sun 
is  the  capital,  Seringapaiam,  Salem,  S^c.  are  also  important  towns. 

7. — SiKiM  is  a  small  principality  in  the  hill  country,  between  Nepaul  and 
Bootan.  Sikim,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Jamikuma,  is  the  capital. 
Steamboats  from  Calcutta  can  reach  the  city  within  50  miles  by  the  river 
Teesta. 

8. — The  Kingdom  of  Oude  lies  in  the  basin  of  the  Ganges,  to  the  north 
of  Allahabad.  The  whole  surface  is  flat,  extremely  fertile,  well  watered,  and 
produces  splendid  crops  of.  grain,  with  sugar,  indigo,  opium,  and  all  the 
richest  articles  used  in  India.  The  kingdom  is  governed  by  the  hereditary 
vizier  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  who,  in  1819,  assumed  the  title  of  padishah  or 
king,  thereby  renouncing  his  nominal  dependence  on  the  Mogul  emperor ; 
but  the  government  has  been  long  in  diaepute,  and  the  people  are  sunk  io 
poverty  and  misery.  The  British  have  lately,  or  probably  will  soon  take 
pi)59ession  of  the  government. 

Lucknaw,  the  capital,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Goomtee,  consists  chiefly 
of  narrow  dirty  streets,  with  mean  clay  houses,  and  abounds  with  beggars. 
There  are,  however,  some  fine  streets,  with  handsome  houses,  and  well- 
filled  bazaars ;  and  the  king's  palaces,  the  tombs,  and  principal  mosques, 
display  considerable  splendor.  Population,  about  500,000.  Fyzahad,  the 
former  capital,  is  still  a  thriving  town ;  but  Oude,  or  Ayodhya,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  demigod  Rama,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Gogra,  is  now 
in  ruins.  It  is  much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a 
large  and  splendid  city.  The  other  principal  towns  are  Beraytck,  Bulram' 
pore,  Tanaeh,  Bisova,  6lc.  d^c. 

9. — BuNDELCUND  IS  au  elcvatcd  country,  to  the  south  and  south-west  of 
Allahabad.  Part  of  it  is  in  the  immediate  territory  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  the  remainder  is  divided  among  the  petty  princes  of  Rewah, 
Sumpthur,  Jhansi,  Jaloun,  Oorcha  or  Terhi,  and  Dutteah. 

10. — Bhurtporb  is  a  small  state,  to  the  west  of  Agra.  Bhurtpore,  the 
capital,  is  34  miles  west  of  Agra,  and  has  a  strong  fortress,  which  several 
times  defied  the  British  power,  but  was  taken  in  1826. 

1 1. — ^The  Rajah  op  Dholporb,  d&c.  acquired  his  possessions  in  1804. 
His  revenues  amount  to  about  <£50,000  per  annum.  He  is  tributary,  both 
Io  Scindia  and  the  British.     The  capital  is  Dholpore,  a  considerable  town. 
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iboat  a  mile  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Churobul,  and  40  miles  south-west 
of  Agra. 

12. — Bhopal  is  a  considerable  territory  in  Malwah,  extending  120  miles 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Nerbuddah.  The  surface  is  very  uneven,  and 
full  of  jungle,  but  the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The  dominant  people  are 
Patans.  The  state  was  constituted  in  its  present  extent  in  1817.  The 
principal  towns  are  Bhopal,  Islamnuggur,  and  Ashtah. 

13. — Dhar,  Dbwas,  Rutlaum,  Silana,  Nursinghur,  Amjheera,  6lc,, 
ire  also  small  principalities  in  Malwah,  governed  by  rajahs.  Dhar  is  an 
ancient  city  once  containing  20,000  houses,  but  has  now  only  about  5,000, 
which  are  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall.  The  rajah  also  possesses  Burseiah, 
a  town  of  3,000  houses,  24  miles  north  of  Bhopal. 

14. — HoLKAR,  one  of  the  principal  feudatories  of  the  late  Mahratta  empire, 
lies  chiefly  in  the  valley  of  the  Nerbuddah.  Indore,  a  small  town  in  Malwah, 
18  the  capital.  The  other  principal  places  are  :  Mhow,  Mundlesir,  Mhyser^ 
Mumdattaj  TVoon,  Src.  Maundoo,  the  ancient  capital  of  Malwah,  27 
miles  south-west  of  Mhow,  is  now  completely  deserted,  but  still  contains 
numerous  remains  of  fine  buildings,  overgrown  with  jungle. 

15. — Baroda,  also  a  feudatory  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  is  a  kingdom  of 
great  extent  on  both  sides  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  including  the  peninsula 
of  Kattiwar.  The  peninsula,  however,  does  not  belong  to  the  Guicowar  or 
King  in  absolute  sovereignty,  but  is  possessed  by  a  great  number  of  petty 
ehiefe,  which  are  tributary,  and  are  kept  at  peace  among  themselves,  by  the 
king  and  the  British. 

Baroda,  the  capital,  is  a  large  and  populous  city  with  considerable  trade, 
12  miles  east  from  the  estuary  of  the  Mhye.  The  other  principal  towns 
are  :  Cambay y  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  an  ancient  and  renowned  city,  now 
much  decayed,  Puttun^Sidhpore,  Rhadunpare,  Palhampare,  and  Deesa^ 
east  of  the  Runn  of  Kutch,  and  about  a  dozen  large  towns  on  the  peninsula. 
Many  of  these  cities  are  very  ancient,  and  contain  the  ruins  of  several  ex- 
tensive and  fine  buildings,  &c.  Puttun^Sidhpore  was  formerly  the  capital 
of  Western  India  and  the  seat  of  a  powerful  empire,  with  an  extensive 
oommerce. 

16. — Kutch  or  Kach'h,  is  a  long  narrow  peninsula  between  the  Gulf  and 
Runn  of  Kutch.  The  products  are  very  numerous  and  valuable,  and  con- 
mat  of  minerals  and  agricultural  staples.  The  inhabitants  arc  partly  Brah- 
minical  Hindoos,  and  partly  Moslems.  The  dominant  class  are  the  Jarejahs, 
who  hold  their  lands  of  the  rajah  by  military  tenure,  and  have  themselves 
numerous  retainers  called  Grasias,  who  owe  them  immediate  allegiance. 
There  is  also  a  class  of  warriors  called  Meyannahs,  who  were  originally 
ahepherds,  but  have  become  a  fierce  and  warlike  tribe  noted  as  robbers  and 
mercenaries.  The  mariners  of  Kutch  are  a  fearless  &nd  enterprising  race. 
4nd  for  centuries  past  have  traded  to  the  Red  Sea,  Africa,  Ceylon  and 
China.  Their  moallims  or  pilots  are  singularly  intelligent  and  well  informed. 
The  condition  of  the  people  has  considerably  improved  since  they  have  been 
protected  by  the  British  from  the  despotism  of  their  native  princes. 

Bhoqf,  the  capital,  is  a  large  town  of  30,000  inhabitants,  surrounded 
with  a  strong,  well-built  wall.  The  streets  are  narrow,  dirty,  and  scarcely 
passable  for  the  herds  of  sacred  bulls.  The  rajah's  palace  is  a  large  white- 
stone  building,  decorated  with  beautiful  carvings  and  fine  fret  work. — 
Mandave,  the  principal  sea-port,  lies  on  the  south  coast. 
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17. — Rajpootana,  Rajwarra  or  Rajahs'tan,  is  the  name  of  a  countrj 
of  indefinite  extent,  situated  between  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges,  and 
traversed  diagonally  by  the  Aravulli  Mountains.  The  dominant  people  are 
Rajpoots,  from  whom  it  takes  its  name.  The  country,  in  its  present 
dimensions,  is  divided  among  a  number  of  rajahs,  whose  dominions  are 
noted  in  the  annexed  tabular  list : — 

Jrem  im  MiUs  dUtmi 

Statu.  Sq.  mxU*  PopuUtum.  CafiUia,  frvm  Jjmtrt, 

OoDiPoRB 11,784  1,200,000 Oodipore 130  8.  E. 

JxTPORK 13,427  1,350,000 Jeypore 80  E.  N.  E. 

JouDPORi 34,132  1,720,000 Joudporc  . --  80  W, 

KoTAH 4,389  450,000 Kotah 120  8.  E. 

Bhomdi 2,291  230.000 Bhondi 110     — 

Alwar 3,235  325,000 Alwar 146  N.  B. 

BiKANKRB... 18,060  180.000 Bikanere 125  N.  W. 

JxTsuLMERB 9,779  97,000 Jeysalmere  .200  W.  by  N. 

KisHCNGHUR 724  72,000 Kiahenghor..   18  N.  B. 

Banswahra 1,410  144,000 Banswarra  ..200  8. 

PiRTAUBOHUR 1,457  146.000 Pertaubghar  170  — 

DuNOARPORi 2,005  200,000 Dungarpore  .188  8.  8.  W. 

KiROLi 1,878  187,000 Keroli 160  B. 

SiROHi 3,024  300,009 Sirohi 140  8.  W. 

ToMK,  ScRONj,  &c 1,633  165,000 Took 70  E.  by  8. 

18.— SiNDB  is  a  large  territory  occupying  the  lower  part  of  the  Basin  of 
the  Indus.  The  population  is  mixed,  being  composed  of  Hindoos,  Jants, 
Belooches,  and  various  other  tribes  of  the  adjacent  countries.  The  Seids, 
or  Sayyads  (decendants  of  Mahomet)  and  Fakirs  (religious  vagabonds)  are 
very  numerous.  The  wealth  of  many  families  consists  in  cattle,  and  in 
the  export  of  animal  produce.  Sinde  formed  till  lately  an  independent 
state.  The  Ameers  have  long,  and  still  resist  the  British,  in  consequence 
of  which  a  continual  war  is  waged  in  their  territory.  The  ultimate  fate  of 
their  country  will  be  a  subversion  of  the  native  powers,  and  annexation  of 
the  country  to  one  of  the  Presidencies. 

Ifi/drabad,  the  chief  town,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Indus, 
120  miles  from  the  sea,  and  contains  20,000  inhabitants.  Tatta,  the 
ancient  capital,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  delta  of  the  Indus,  60  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  has  18,000  inhabitants.  It  was  once  a  large  and  prosperous 
city,  and  is  still  cekbrated  for  its  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  and  gold 
articles.  Kurachi  is  the  principal  seaport  of  Sinde.  Shikarpore  is  a  very 
large  town,  15  miles  west  from  the  Indus,  and  chiefly  inhabited  by  Hindoo 
bankers  and  merchants,  who  have  commercial  connections  all  over  the 
East. 

19. — Daoudpootras,  which  extends  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus  and 
the  Gharra  for  more  than  300  miles,  is  only  a  portion  of  the  Great  Desert, 
and  the  only  cultivable  pan  of  the  country  is  that  within  reach  of  irrigation. 
The  Nabob  is  nominally  independent,  but  under  the  protection  of  the  British. 

Bahawuipore,  the  capital,  is  a  large  commercial  town,  and  enjoys  great 
reputation  for  its  silk  manufactures.  Population,  24,000.  Ahmedpore, 
Darawalf  Ooch,  Sfc.  are  also  celebrated  places. 

20. — The  Protected  Seikii  and  other  states,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sutlej,  are  about  150  in  number.  They  are  being  gradually  swallowed  up 
by  the  British,  and  in  a  few  more  years  their  names  will  be  known  only  as 
representative  of  things  that  were. 

21. — The  Kingdom  of  Lahore.  {See  p.  511.) 
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THE    INDEPENDENT    STATES. 

The  independent  states  of  Hindoostan  are  Maharajah  Scindia  in  Central 
India ;  the  Punjaub  or  Kingdom  of  Lahore ,  the  Kingdom  of  Nepaul  and 
Bhotan. 

1. — ^The  Maharajah  Scindia,  one  of  the  principal  feudatories  of  the  late 
Mahratta  empire,  possesses  a  large  territory,  which  extends  through  the 
middle  of  Hindoostan,  from  near  Baroda,  to  the  neighborhood  of  Agra,  a 
distance  of  450  miles.  The  present  limits  of  the  territory  were  fixed  in 
1817.  The  revenue  is  estimated  at  140  lacs  of  rupees,  ($6,700,000.)  The 
army  consists  of  14,000  infantry,  10,000  cavalry,  and  250  pieces  of  cannon. 
The  rajah  is  bound  to  aid  the  British  when  required  with  a  contingent  of 
6,000  men. 

Gwalior,  the  capital,  is  a  large  town  of  50,000  inhabitants,  80  miles  south 
of  Agra,  and  has  a  celebrated  fortress.  Oujein^  which  holds  a  high  rank 
among  the  holy  cities  of  India,  is  situated  in  Malwah.  It  is  of  the  most 
remote  antiquity,  and  is  taken  by  Hindoo  geographers  and  astronomers  as 
their  first  meridian.  Mchidpore,  Burhcuipore,  Hindia,  Champaneref  &c., 
are  also  celebrated  places. 

2. — ^The  Kingdom  of  Lahore,  established  during  the  present  century  by 
an  enterprising  Seikh  chieftain,  Rungeet  Singh,  who  died  in  1839,  is  situa- 
ted in  the  north-west  part  of  India,  including  all  the  country  between  the 
Indv  and  Sutlej,  and  from  the  crests  of  the  Himalayas  to  the  borders  of 
Sinde.  The  dominant  people  are  the  Seikhs,  who  form,  however,  no  more 
than  about  one-seventh  part  of  the  total  population.  Their  original  country 
is  the  peninsula  between  the  Ravee  and  the  Sutlej.  The  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion ot  the  kingdom  consists  of  Brahminical  Hindoos,  Afighans,  Jauts,  and 
various  other  Moslem  tribes.  The  army  amounts  to  some  100,000  men  of 
all  arms,  disciplined  afler  the  European  manner,  and  not  un frequently 
officered  by  Frenchmen  and  other  foreigners.  It  has  proved  very  trouble- 
some to  the  British,  and  that  government  seems  to  have  determined  upon 
its  destruction. 

Lahore f  the  capital,  stands  on  the  led  bank  of  the  Ravee,  and  is  about  3 
miles  in  circuit,  being  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  and  ditch  with  12  gates 
and  as  many  semi-circular  outworks.  Population,  80,000.  It  contains 
several  splendid  mosques  and  the  tombs  of  several  of  the  Mogul  emperors. 
Umritstr  is  a  large  town,  eight  miles  in  circumference,  and  surrounded  by  a 
mud  wall  faced  with  brick.  During  the  Seikh  confederacy  it  was  the 
federal  capital,  as  it  still  is  the  principal  seat  of  their  religion.  Moultan  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  India,  and  is  now  highly  celebrated  for  its 
silk  manufactures.  It  was  reduced  by  the  British  early  in  1849.  Cashmere, 
a  large  city  of  40,000  inhabitants,  is  now  decayed,  has  narrow  dirty  streets, 
and  is  situated  nearly  in  the  valley  of  the  same  name,  about  5,800  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Cashmereans  have  suffered  much  from  their  Seikh 
rulers ;  and  the  population  of  the  valley,  which  was  once  800,000,  is  now 
scarcely  one-eighth  that  number. 

3. — ^The  Kingdom  of  Nepaul  is  situated  almost  entirely  within  the  hill 
country  between  the  Sub-Himalayas  and  the  crest  of  the  main  chain,  ex- 
tending from  the  river  Kali  to  the  borders  of  Sikim,  a  distance  of  470  miles, 
with  a  breadth  of  about  100.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  parallel  belts  of 
hills  and  valleys  clothed  in  magnificent  forests  and  a  luxuriant  agricultural 
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swatha  The  country  was  formerly  possessed  by  numerous  independent 
rajahs,  but  these  have  all  been  reduced  by  one  more  enterprising  than  his 
brothers.  The  king  has  a  regular  army.  The  people  are  chiefly  of  the 
Tartar  or  Mongolian  family,  divided  into  numerous  tribes,  but  they  are  in 
some  canes  considerably  mixed  with  Hindoo  blood,  and  profess  the  Brahmi* 
nical  faith,  though  some  still  are  Buddhists. 

CatmandoOf  the  capital,  is  a  small  town  in  an  elevated  valley,  which j^so 
contains  several  others  of  considerable  importance  and  population.  LaJitth 
Patau  has  24.000  inhabitants. 

4. — BuoTAN,  situated  to  the  east  of  Nepanl  and  Sikim,  is  about  200  miles 
in  length  and  90  in  breadth.  It  is  a  mountainous  country,  cold  and  rugged. 
The  productions  of  the  country  are  those  of  northern  India  firenerally. 
The  sovereignty  is  vested  in  the  Dhurm-rajah,  a  spiritual  prince,  whn 
never  dies ;  but  the  government  of  the  country  is  exercised  by  the  Deb- 
rajah,  who  holds  office  for  three  years,  and  is  checked  or  assisted  by  a 
council.  The  people  seem  to  belong  to  the  Mongol  stock.  They  are  very 
quiet,  inoffensive  and  industrious,  but  the  population  is  small  and  the  villages 
few  and  scattered.  The  palaces  and  castles  are  the  only  places  well  in- 
habited, being  occupied  by  idle  priests  and  their  followers,  who  live  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor  cultivators.  The  people  are  licentious  and  iiUhy.  The 
Bhoteas  are  classed  into  laborers,  priests,  and  grandees.  Perhaps  the  most 
numerous,  and  certainly  the  most  pernicious  class,  is  that  of  the  gylongs  or 
priests.  Their  chief  duty  is  to  be  idle,  to  live  at  the  expense  of  the  country, 
to  tell  their  beads  and  mutter  prayers.  Their  religion  consists  in  external 
forms ;  they  are  very  superstitious,  believing  in  hosts  of  spirits,  wliose 
supposed  abodes  they  dare  not  pass  without  numerous  incantations.  The 
Bhoteas  have  no  genius  for  war.  Many  of  their  laws  and  customs  have 
been  copied  from  the  Chinese,  and  they  are  equally  scrupulous  with  their 
celestial  neighbors  in  guarding  against  the  entrance  of  foreigners  into  their 
coiintry.  The  people  are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture  ;  many  of  them 
cultivate  one  farm  in  the  mountains  in  summer,  and  another  in  the  lowlands 
in  winter.  Their  commerce  is  trifling,  and  their  political  relations  very 
limited.  They  are  tributary  indirectly  to  Lassa,  and  now  directly  to  China. 
The  summer  capital  is  Tassisudon^  which  in  winter,  on  account  of  the  cold, 
is  deserted  for  Dosen  or  Punukha. 


OTHER  POSSESSIONS  OF  FOREIGN  NATIONS. 

1. —  The  French  Possessions. 

The  possessions  of  the  French  in  India  consist  of  several  detached  por- 
tions, but  form  the  single  government  of  Pondichery.  They  are  arranged 
into  five  districts,  viz  : 

Pondichery  and  Karfkal,  in  the  Carnatic;  Yanao.v,  in  the  Northern 
Circars ;  Chandernagork,  in  Bengal,  and  Mahe,  in  Malabar. 

Pondichery f  the  capital,  85  miles  south  by  west  of  Madras,  is  a  fine  city 
laid  out  in  the  European  style,  with  wide  and  regular  streets,  and  has  about 
40,000  inhabitants.  It  has  a  college  and  several  schools,  a  niont  de  piele 
and  a  botanic  garden.  In  the  vicinity  indigo,  sugar-cane  and  the  mulberry 
are  cultivated.     It  has  no  harbor,  but  a  tolerable  road-stead. 

3fahi'  is  a  well-built  town  in  the  small  district  of  the  same  name,  and 
very  salubrious. 
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2. —  ITie  Danish  Possessions. 

The  Danish  Territory  consists  of  the  two  small  establishments  of  Tran- 
QITEBAR,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  Serampore,  in  Bengal. 

Tranquebar,  on  the  coast  of  the  delta  of  the  Cau?ery,  is  a  large  town  o 
12,000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.     The  Danes  pay 
lor  Tranqnebar  and  its  territory  an  annual  rent  of  2,000  sicca  rupees 
(•1,000,)  to  the  rajah  of  Tanjore. 

8erampore  is  a  pretty  town,  of  13,000  inhabitants,  on  the  right  bank  ot 
the  Hoogly,  opposite  Barrackpore.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  governor- 
general  of  Danish  India,  and  also  of  the  Baptist  missionaries,  who  have 
established  a  printing-press,  and  issued  from  it  translations  of  the  Bible  into 
jnoet  of  the  languages  of  India.  It  is,  however,  chiefly  remarkable  as  the 
sanctuary  of  Calcutta,  the  place  to  which  all  the  malefactors  and  bankrupts 
retire  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  the  law. 

3. —  The  Portuguese  Possessions. 

Portuguese  India  is  now  reduced  to  the  territory  of  Goa,  on  the  west  coast, 
between  Concan  and  Canara ;  Damaun,  in  Gujrat,  and  the  Island  of  Diu, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Kattiwar. 

GoA  consists  of  two  provinces,  Salsette  and  Bardes,  with  several  islands, 
measuring  altogether  along  the  coast  about  60  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying 
from  15  to  30.  Goa^  once  the  splendid  capital  of  the  wide  dominions  of 
Portugal  in  Asia,  is  now  deserted,  fallen  to  ruins,  and  overgrown  with  jungle. 
Tli^cathedral,  however,  and  several  other  churches,  are  still  in  good  preser- 
Tation  ;  but  the  whole  population,  including  monks,  nun9,  priests  and  other 
ehurc^  servants,  amounts  only  to  a  few  hundreds,  instead  of  200,000,  which 
iie  city  once  contained.  The  seat  of  government  is  now  at  Pangiy  called 
also  Villa  Nova  de  Goa,  six  miles  nearer  the  f»<Ja.  The  archbishop  of  Goa 
takes  the  title  of  Primate  of  India,  and  resides  at  San  Pedro,  three  miles  from 
Pangi.  The  river  of  Goa  forms  a  harlK>r  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of 
Bombay.  Mergaon,  in  Salsette,  and  M^rpuca,  in  Bardes,  are  considerable 
towns,  with  each  about  10,000  inhabuants. 

Damaun  is  a  seaport  in  Giijrat,  o-i  a  small  river  82  miles  north  of  Bombay. 
Damaun  contains  several  churclies  and  convents  and  a  Parsee  temple,  in 
which  the  sacred  fire,  brought  irom  Persia  1,200  years  ago,  has  been  pre- 
served.    The  town  is  noted  /or  its  docks  and  ship-building. 

Diu  is  a  small  town  and  fort  now  fallen  to  decay,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
island  of  the  same  name.  The  ports  of  these  possessions  were  declared  free 
in  1841,  since  which  time  goods  have  been  deposited  on  the  payment  of  a 
daty  of  one  per  cent,   and  no  export  duties  are  levied  on  such  if  re-shipped. 


THE  ISLAND  OF  CEYLON. 

{Singhala,  Larika,  Serendih  or  Taprohane.) 

Ceylon,  the  most  magnificent  island  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  is  situated 
at  the  western  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  being  separated  from  the 
continent  by  the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  and  on  the  south  and  east  its  beautiful 
shores  are  laved  by  the  Indian  Ocean.     Its  area  is  24,664  square  miles. 

The  interior  of  the  island  is  formed  of  ranges  of  high  mountains,  in 
general  not  approaching  nearer  to  the  sea  than  40  miles,  with  a  belt  of  rich 
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alluvial  earth  nearly  surrounding  the  island,  and  well  watered  by  nomeroas 
rivers  and  streams.  A  picturesque  table-land  occupies  the  southern  centre, 
and  thence  towards  the  coast  is  a  continuous  range  of  low  hills  and  ele? ated 
flat  land,  extending  nearly  to  the  sea-shore.  To  the  west  the  country  is 
flat,  and  on  the  northern  shore  broken  into  verdant  rocky  islets,  and  a 
peninsula  named  Jafnapatam.  The  lofty  central  divbion  of  the  island  varies 
in  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  from  1,000  to  4,000  feet,  but  the 
range  of  the  table-land  may  be  estimated  at  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet,  ex- 
tending in  length  67  miles  by  50  miles  wide.  From  this  elevated  region 
arise  some  conical  mountains  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  higher.  The  moun- 
tains run  in  general  in  continuous  chains,  with  the  most  lovely  valleys  the 
sun  ever  shone  on  between  them.  The  hills  are  clothed  to  the  very  summits 
with  gigantic  forests,  from  which  issue  magnificent  cascades  and  foaming 
cataracts,  that  form  in  the  valleys  placid  waters  and  babbling  brooks,  fringed 
with  turfy  banks  and  all  the  beautiful  verdure  of  the  tropics. 

The  geological  formations  of  Ceylon  are  generally  of  the  primitive  rocks, 
and  the  only  minerals  hitherto  found  are  iron  and  manganese ;  but  the  island 
has  long  been  famed  for  its  precious  stones,  and  the  pearl  fishery  of  the 
Gulf  of  Manaar  produces  great  abundance  of  that  valued  gem.  The  veg^ 
table  productions  are  not  less  valuable.  The  cinnamon  tree  grows  wild  as 
well  as  in  a  cultivated  state,  and  the  cocoa-nut,  bread-fruit  and  jack-fruit 
trees  supply  the  natives  with  an  inexhaustible  food.  Cotton,  sugar-cane, 
tobacco  and  coffee  grow  luxuriantly  and  without  care.  The  pepper  vine 
grows  wild  over  all  the  island,  and  enchanting  groves  of  a  thousand  spicei 
surround  the  villages  in  every  part.  Every  species  of  European  veget|l^e 
flourishes  here  as  if  m  its  native  soil.  Nor  is  the  animal  kingdom  less 
rich  ;  earth,  air  and  water  are  instinct  with  life.  Elephants,  tigers,  buffaloes, 
deer  and  elks  roam  at  largi.  There  is,  in  short,  the  greatest  abundance  of 
fishes,  animals  and  fowls ;  aiW  taken  altogether,  Ceylon  is  one  of  the  most 
luxuriantly  productive  and  moat  highly  favored  regions  on  the  face  of  the 
globe. 

The  population  is  made  up  of  Singakse,  who  occupy  Kandi  and  the  south 
and  south-west  coasts ;  Malabar s  or  Hindoos,  who  occupy  the  north  and 
east  coasts ;  Moors  or  Arabs,  who  are  dispersed  all  over  the  island ;  and 
VeddaSy  the  aborigines  of  the  island,  who  are  said  to  be  found  in  a  savage 
state  in  the  great  forests.  There  are  also  Malays,  Moormen,  CaflVes,  and 
Javanese,  a  few  Chinese  and  Parsee  traders,  i*id  many  descendants  of  the 
Portuguese,  Dutch  and  English  mixed  with  native  blood.  The  Singalese 
are  the  most  numerous.  In  religion  they  are  Buddhists.  The  census  of 
1835  gave  a  total  of  1 ,250,000. 

Ceylon  is  now  entirely  in  possession  of  the  British.  The  government  is 
under  the  charge  of  a  governor,  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  assisted  by 
two  councils,  the  one  legislative  and  the  other  executive,  and  for  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  courts  coordinate  with  those  of  the  mother  country  have 
been  established.  The  island  is  divided  into  five  provinces,  named  the 
Eastern,  Western,  Northern,  Southern,  and  Central,  and  each  of  these  are 
divided  into  districts.  In  each  province  .there  is  an  **  agent,"  besides 
assistants,  who  are  stationed  in  the  various  districts.  These  functionaries 
administer  the  aflairs  of  the  government,  and  also  act  as  magistrates. 

Few  places  in  the  world  have  received  so  large  a  share  of  missionary  aid 
as  this  island,  and  the  results  have  not  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  Chris- 
tian. The  American  missions  have  been  eminently  successful ;  and  the 
moral  character  of  the  people  has  already  been  raised  very  perceptibly  by 
the  extension  of  education,  combined  with  religious  training. 
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The  mythological  history  of  Ceylon  extends  backward  to  the  conquest  of 
Lanka,  which  uras  effected  by  the  Hindoo  demi-god  Rama,  about  23  centu* 
rics  before  Christ ;  but  the  authentic  history  commences  only  with  the  year 
543  B.  C,  when  Vijeya,  a  Hindoo  of  the  Solar  race,  conquered  the  island, 
and  established  a  dynasty  which  continued  to  exist  uninterruptedly  till  A.  D. 
1815,  when  the  last  of  165  Singaletfe  kings  was  dethroned  by  the  British 
government  The  family,  howerer,  of  Vijeya's  descendants  had  become 
extinct  in  1739;  the  subsequent  Jcings  were  only  connected  by  marriage 
with  the  Solar  race ;  and  from  an  early  period  of  the  16th  century  their 
dominion  was  restricted  to  the  interior  of  the  island  by  the  Portuguese  and 
Dutch,  who  were  finally  succeeded  by  the  British  in  1796.  It  has  been 
usually  asserted  by  European  travellers  and  residents  in  Ceylon,  that  there 
were  no  authentic  historical  records;  but  since  the  British  government 
acquired  compiete  possession  and  ascendency  in  the  island,  a  multitude 
of  records  have  come  to  light,  from  which  it  is  possible  to  compile  a  per- 
fectly authentic  history  of  the  kings  of  the  Solar  dynasty,  or  from  the  year 
543  B.  C  to  the  present  day.  The  early  history  is  only  traditional  or 
mythic,  and  during  the  long  period  that  elapsed  between  Rama's  conquest 
and  the  arrival  of  Vijeya  is  very  obscure,  or  almost  a  blank. — (  Tumour^s 
JEpUome  of  Singaiese  History.) 

Colombo,  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  situated  on  the  south-west  coast,  and 
h  defended  by  a  strong  fort  mounting  300  heavy  cannon.  The  town  is 
handsome,  and  divided  into  four  parts  by  two  broad  streets.  The  chief 
traffic  consists  in  cinnamon,  pepper,  &c.  Kandi,  in  the  interior,  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  native  kings,  is  an  inferior  town,  but  is  occasionally  the 
^idence  of  the  governor,  and  is  considered  as  the  interior  capital.  TWfi* 
€9malee,  Dondra,  ^c,  are  considerable  villages.  There  are  also  a  large 
namber  of  villages  which  are  frequently  mentioned  in  missionary  reports, 
iNit  these  from  a  want  of  space  we  are  obliged  to  omit. 


THE    MALDIVE    AND    LACADIVE    ISLANDS. 

These  islands  lie  on  the  west  and  south-west  of  the  Peninsula  of  Hin* 
doostan.  The  Maldives  are  a  chain  of  numberless  coral  isles  and  reefs, 
extending  nearly  540  miles  from  north  to  south,  about  200  miles  to  the 
flouth-west  of  Cape  Comorin,  between  7^  N.  and  40'  8.  latitude,  and  between 
72^  48^  and  73^  48'  east  longitude.  They  are  divided  into  1 7  groups,  each  of 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  coral,  and  have  navigable  channels  between 
them.  The  islands  are  but  those  portions  of  the  coral  banks,  which  have 
become  covered  with  soil  and  vegetation.  All  the  larger  islands  are  thickly 
clothed  v/ith  wood,  but  the  greater  number  are  mere  rocks,  rocky  shoals, 
and  sand-banks,  flooded  at  high  water.  The  islands  are  fertile,  and  afford 
many  of  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life.  Throughout  the  islands  there 
are  no  connected  towns,  the  houses  being  built  separately,  each  with  its 
own  garden  and  grounds.  A  great  trade  is  carried  on  among  them,  each 
island  having  something  peculiar  to  itself  The  Maldives  also  trade  with 
India.  The  people  are  Mahomedans,  and  are  described  as  a  mild,  inoffen- 
aive  race,  and  very  hospitable.  They  are  all  under  the  dominion  of  one 
chief,  who,  by  the  aid  of  viceroys,  rules  over  all  the  groups  of  the  islands. 
Twice  a  year  an  embassy  arrives  at  Point  de  Galle,  in  Ceylon,  to  render 
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homage  to  the  British  government.  The  Lacadives  are  a  cluster  of  17 
islands,  due  west  of  Malabar,  between  10^  and  129  N.  latitude,  and  72^ 
and  74^  E.  longitude.  Only  eight  are  inhabited,  and  the  total  population 
is  only  6,000.  They  are  of  like  formation  with  the  Maldives,  but  produce 
little  of  commercial  value.  Simth  of  the  Maldives  is  situated  the  Chagos 
Groupe,  consisting  generally  of  coral  locks  and  shoals,  and  quite  uninhabi- 
table, and  worthless  for  any  purpose  whatever.  They  are  merely  worth 
noticing  is  dangers  to  be  avoided  by  the^mariner. 


FURTHER  INDIA. 

(INDIA  BEYOND  THE  GANGES.— CHIN-INDIA.) 

This  extensive  region  lies  to  the  south-east  of  Hindoostan,  and  soeth-west 
of  China,  is  possessed  by  several  distinct  nations,  and  divided  politically  into 
various  independent  states  and  foreign  settlements.  It  forms  one  gec^a- 
phical  region,  and  us  such  we  shall  first  describe  its  general  physical  hz- 
tures,  and  then  proceed  to  the  particular  description  of  the  countries  whic^ 
it  comprehends. 

This  region  forms  a  large  peninsula,  projecting  from  the  borders  of  Iir 
dia  and  China  southwards  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  terminates  in  tSie 
long  narrow  promontory  of  Malacca.  The  surface  is  occupied  with  several 
ranges  of  mountains,  which  extend  from  north  to  south,  forming  between 
them  wide  valleys  and  maritime  lowlands,  which  are  drained  and  watered 
by  large  rivers,  the  remote  S4>urcos  of  which  are  found  in  the  mountain  re- 
gions Ix'Uveon  India  and  China.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Irawaddy, 
Saluen  or  Tlialuen,  Meinani,  and  May-kuang  or  river  of  Cambodia,  all 
fl4)\vinsr  in  a  general  direction,  from  north  to  south,  and  emptying  into  the 
gulfs  and  hays  of  the  southern  coast.  The  shores  arc  very  irregular,  and 
being  line<l  with  innumerable  small  islands,  some  of  them  very  small,  the 
adjacent  seas  are  difficult  to  naviirate.  The  only  islands  which  deserve 
particular  notice  are  Tantalem,  Junk-ceylon,  and  Penang.  Tantalem  lies 
at  the  south-west  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  is  about  70  miles  in  length,  and 
is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  channel,  which,  at  the  northern 
end,  is  bare  at  low  water.  No  part  of  it  is  cultivated  or  inhabited  except 
that  which  contains  a  portion  of  the  town  of  Sungeora.  Junk-ceylon 
lies  off  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  is  the  most  densely  popula- 
ted portion  of  this  part  of  the  Siamese  territory.  The  island  is  of  granite 
formation,  and  possesses  very  rich  lead  mines.  It  is  nearly  40  miles  long 
by  12  or  15  broad,  and  is  separated  from  the  continent  by  a  very  narrow 
and  shallow  channel.  Penang,  belonging  to  the  British,  lies  south  of 
Junk-ceylon. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Malays,  who  inhabit  the  southern  promontory 
which  bears  their  name,  and  the  negro  tribes  who  inhabit  the  interior  of 
the  same  narrow  tract,  the  whole  of  this  extensive  region  is  peopled  by 
many  nations  of  the  same  physical  type,  forming  a  sort  of  intermediate 
fariety  between  the  Mongol  and  Malay  races,  but  more  nearly  resembling 
the  former.     They  are  in  general  shorter  than  either  the  Chinese  or  iiin- 
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doos ;  they  are  robust,  active,  and  well-proportioned,  but  not  m>  graceful  as 
their  neighbors  of  the  west ;  their  complexion  is  a  light  browu ;  but  in  this 
there  is  great  diversity.  The  face  is  flat,  with  high  cheek-bones ;  the  hair 
abundant,  black,  lank  and  coarse,  but  the  beard  is  scanty ;  and  their  lan- 
guage exhibits  the  same  simplicity,  poverty  and  deficiency  with  the  moncv 
syllabic  languages  of  China  and  Thibet.  Three  distinct  languages  prevail 
amongst  them :  the  Birraese,  which  is  spoken  in  Ava  and  Arracan ;  the 
Siamese,  in  Siam  and  Lao ;  and  the  Anamese,  in  Tonquin  and  Cochin- 
China.  Pegu,  however,  is  said  to  have  an  original  dialect,  called  the  Mon, 
of  which  too  little  is  known  to  determine  its  relation  to  the  others.  The 
sacred  language  of  Birmah  is  the  Pali — ^the  Birmese  have  also  borrowed 
the  Sanscrit  alphabet ;  their  legal  code  is  one  of  the  commentaries  upon 
the  institutes  of  Menu  ;  and  in  these  and  some  other  respects  th^y  discover 
their  affinity  to  the  Hindoos ;  while  the  Siamese,  Anamese,  and  Peguans, 
bear  a  more  strongly-marked  resemblance  to  the  Chinese. 

The  governments  of  all  the  native  states  are  pure  despotisms.  Even  the 
names  of  their  emperors  must  not  be  pronounced  during  their  lives,  under 
pain  of  death ;  and  these  dread  names  are  only  confided  to  a  small  number  of 
favorite  courtiers.  In  Birmah,  Siam,  and  Anam,  every  man  above  twenty 
years  of  age,  except  priests  and  public  functionaries,  is  obliged  to  devote 
not  less  than  every  third  year  of  his  life  to  the  public  service,  either  as  a 
soldier  or  as  laborer.  Emigration  is  considered  as  a  treasonable  offence, 
and  equivalent  to  a  thed  of  the  prince's  property.  There  exists,  however, 
throughout  the  country,  in  spite  of  these  despotic  acts,  a  great  degree  of 
order  and  regularity.  Civil  and  criminal  justice  is  administered  with  re- 
markable decency,  and  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  property  is  more  secure 
than  in  other  Asiatic  states.  The  administrative  forms  among  the  Birmese 
and  Siamese  are  of  interminable  slowness ;  but  in  Cochin-China  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  government  is  equally  vigorous  and  rapid.  The  emperors  of 
Anam  and  Siam  acknowledge  themselves  vassals  of  China,  and  as  such 
pay  tribute  to  the  emperor  ;  but  this  is  merely  formal,  for  China  has  never 
interfered  in  the  affairs  of  either  government.  The  savage  tribes  live  under 
their  respective  chiefs,  who  are  more  or  less  oppressive ;  but  some  of  them 
enjoy  a  considerable  degree  of  liberty. 

The  people  have  made  but  little  progress  in  the  useful  or  fine  arts.  They 
excel,  nevertheless,  in  gilding ;  in  a  kind  of  varnished  work,  ornamented 
with  rich  mosaic ;  in  mother-of-pearl ;  idols,  from  the  smallest  size  to  the 
most  colossal ;  in  certain  kinds  of  gold  and  silver  work ;  in  common  pot- 
tery, and  in  the  building  of  ships  and  boats.  The  Cochin-Chinese  are 
adepts  in  naval  architecture  and  navigation ;  and  in  everything  pertain- 
ing to  the  military  art,  in  which  they  have  been  encouraged  by  the 
French.  In  all  other  respects  they  are  inferior ;  they  cannot  make  cotton 
eloths,  like  the  Hindoos ;  porcelain,  like  the  Japanese ;  or  silk,  like  the 
Chinese.  They,  however,  make  coarse  cotton  cloths  for  their  own  use  ;  also 
light  silk  stuffs,  which  formerly,  in  the  infancy  of  European  manufactures, 
were  eagerly  sought  for  in  the  markets.  The  large  towns  are  the  principal 
■eats  of  industry.  In  Birmah  agriculture  is  chiefly  conducted  by  the 
Karyan,  the  Khyan,  and  other  tribes,  who  do  not  congregate  in  towns  and 
some  of  whom  have  not  even  ceased  to  be  nomadic. 

The  commerce  of  this  region  has  of  late  years  been  rapidly  developing 
itself,  and  its  connection  with  foreign  states  has  become  much  closer  than 
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tafiBtfriv.     The  conamcrce  of  Siam  has   long  been   monopolized  by  the 
Cmoese,  who  are  the  mercliants,  navigators  and  seamen^  of  the  empire ; 
14i>  or  150  junks,  of  35,000  or  40,000  tons  burden,  sail  yearly  to  China; 
and  4U  or  50  to  Sincapore,  which  is  also  frequented  by  junks  from  CochiD- 
China.     Besides  the  commerce  carried  on  in  Birmah  by  European  ships, 
the  Birman  boats  trade  to  a  considerable  extent  along  the  coast  of  Arracao 
and  Calcutta.     Commerce  of  some  importance  is  also  carried  on  by  land 
between  the  Britibh  and  Birman  territories,  between  Birmah  and  China, 
and  between  China  and  Tonqiiin.     But  with  Siam  the  Birmese  hare  do 
commercial  relations;  an  implacable  hatred   and  continual  warfare  exists 
between  the  two  states.     Their  respective  frontiers  have  the  appearance  of 
a  desert,  and  slavery  awaits  the  unfortunate  adventurer  who  passes  his  own 
limits,  and  has  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  snares  which  these  people 
respectively  lay  for  each  other.     The  principal  articles  of  export  are  cotton, 
silk,  tea,  hard  woods,  gums,  drags,  sugar,  oil,  ivory,  pepper,  birtTt-nats, 
precious  stones,  iron,  and  varnished  works.     The  imports  consist  of  Euro- 
pean and  Chinese  manufactures  generally,  and  the  agricultural  products  of 
China  and  other  native  states.     The  inland  trading-places  are  Ava,  Prome, 
and  Bhamo,  in  Birmah ;  and  Ketsho,  in  Anam.     The  maritime  ports  are 
Sincapore,  Georgetown,  Ragoon,  Bankok,  Chantibou,  Saigon,  Huehan  or 
Faifo,  and  Touron  or  Ilansan. 

Further  India  may  be  divided  into  six  political  regions,  the  names,  ex- 
tent and  population  of  which  arc  exhibited  in  the  annexed  table : 

Stmte*.  Jrea  in  Sq.  Milts.        Populatitm.  Ct^uU. 

Birmah  or  the  niRMKSF.  EMriRK 200.000 8.000,000 Ava I50,M0 

Ki»4»noM  OF  Si  AM 220.000 2,790,000 Bankok 100,00a 

KvpiRK  or  Aham 120.000 10.000.000 Hue 30,000 

CauNTKT  OF  THE  Lao» 280,000 2,800.000 Zemmai 25,000 

BKirisH  TtKRiToHiKff 3:).1()0 21?,000 Amherst 1.000 

5! iLACCA,  OR  THE  Malay  States 72.000 200.000 1 

927,160 24,032,00 


BIRMAH.  OR    THE    BIRMESE    EMPIRE. 

TiiiH  country  lies  betwcon  15^  45'  and  27*^  20'  north  latitude,  and  be- 
iwfrn  1>IP  and  99^  cast  longitude,  being  about  800  miles  in  length,  and 
atM)  III  breadth,  and  containing  an  area  of  about  200,000  square  miles.  The 
mnithiTii  portioiiH  of  the  country  are  low  and  champagne,  the  middle  region 
tih'vatiMl  and  hilly,  and  further  north  it  is  decidedly  mountainous.  It  is 
wrttrriMl  by  the  Saluen,  Sotang,  Irawaddy,  and  Kyen-duen,  all  of  which 
kavi*  n  M»)Utlu'rly  course,  marking  the  character  of  tlie  country  as  a  plain, 
iiirliiied  from  north  to  south.  Birmah  has  a  sea-coast  of  about  240  miles, 
^\t«MMlnig  from  Cape  Negrais  to  the  mouth  of  the  Saluen.  It  contains  a 
Ur^o  number  of  lakes,  but  the  most  extensive  are  situated  at  the  north. 

<JiM)logically,  Birmah  may  be  divided  into  three  regions,  riz.  the  low  al- 

luviul   tract  of  the  south,  the  secondary  and  tertiary  formations,  between 

|S^*  iind  22^,  and  the  primary  mountain  district  of  Ava  on  the  north.     The 

Afftl  in  n»ninrkably  destitute  of  minerals ;  but  the  two  last  contain  limestone, 

^mi,  iriKi,  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  antimony,  amber,  coal, 

itre,  natron,  and  salt.     The  petroleum  is  used  everywhere  bj 
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the  Birmese,  in  place  of  oil,  for  their  lamps.  The  forests  furnish  a  number 
of  valuable  woods  and  gums.  Birman  agriculture  embraces  rice,  maize, 
millet,  wheat,  pulse,  palms,  sugar-canes,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  indigo.  Rice 
18  the  great  object  of  industry  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  useful  ani- 
mals domesticated  are  the  ox,  the  buffalo,  the  horse,  and  the  elephant. 
Wild  animals  and  game  are  numerous.  The  most  remarkable  quadrupeds 
are  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hog,  deer,  ox,  buffalo,  bear,  otter,  tiger,  leop- 
ard, wild  and  civet  cats,  &c. 

Birmah  is  inhabited  by  many  distinct  nations  and  tribes,  of  whom  so 
many  as  eighteen  have  been  enumerated.  The  most  considerable  of  these 
are  the  Birmese  Proper,  the  Peguans,  the  Shans,  the  Kathey,  the  Zabaing, 
the  Kareans,  the  Kyans,  the  Ys,  and  the  Lawa,  which  are  respectively  nu- 
merous and  civilized,  nearly  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  mentioned. 
Though  differing  in  language,  customs,  and  religion,  they  have  the  same 
physical  type,  which  is  common  to  all  the  tribes  which  possess  the  country 
between  Hindoostan  and  China.  The  practice  of  tattooing  obtains  among 
the  Birmese  and  Talains.  With  respect  to  dress  the  Birmese  are  well  and 
not  unbecomingly  clad,  but  much  of  the  body  is  led  naked.  The  priests 
wear  no  hair  on  their  heads,  and  are  clad  in  a  yellow  garb,  which  for  the 
laity  to  assume  would  be  considered  as  nothing  less  than  sacrilege  :  so  pe- 
caliarly  sacred  indeed  is  this  color,  that  it  is  not  unfrequent  to  see  a  Bir- 
mese pay  his  devotions  to  an  old  garment  of  a  priest  hung  out  to  dry,  af\er 
undergoing  a  washing.  A  superficial  education  is  general,  and  there  is 
probably  not  more  than  one  man  in  ten  who  is  unable  to  read,  an  accom- 
plishment indeed  which  is  required  by  their  religion.  Science,  however, 
18  in  its  lowest  state  of  development,  and  alchymy  usurps  the  place  of  prac- 
tical knowledge.  Among  the  Birmese  there  may  be  said  to  exist  seven 
dasses  of  society,  distinguished  by  their  privileges  and  employments,  viz. : 
the  royal  family,  the  public  officers,  the  priesthood,  the  merchants  or  "  rich 
men,"  the  cultivators  and  laborers,  slaves  and  outcasts.  The  only  heredi- 
tary class  are  the  Thaubwas,  the  tributary  princes  of  the  subjugated  coun- 
tries. The  rest  of  the  chief  officers  are  appointed  and  dismissed  at  plea- 
tare.  Any  subject,  not  a  slave  or  outcast,  may  aspire  to  the  first  offices. 
The  priests,  called  Phungyi  or  Ra-han,  are  bound  to  a  rigid  celibacy,  and 
are  interdicted  from  intermeddling  in  politics  and  state  affairs.  As  a  body 
they  are  virtuous,  and  extremely  simple  in  their  mode  of  life.  The  priests 
fiMrm  an  important  and  numerous  order,  and  along  with  them  may  be  classed 
the  Thi-la-shau  or  nuns,  who  are  generally  old  women.  The  temples  and 
monasteries  are  splendid  structures,  being  covered  profusely  with  carvings 
and  paintings,  varnished  and  gilded,  but  the  materials  consist  principally  of 
brick  and  mortar. 

The  Birmese  Empire  consists  of  two  great  divisions — Pegu,  which  com- 
prises all  the  sea-coast  and  the  mouths  of  the  rivers ;  and  Ava,  or  Birmah 
Proper,  which  comprehends  the  upper  country,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  domi- 
nant people.  For  administrative  purposes  the  empire  is  divided  into  pro- 
vinces or  viceroyalties,  of  very  variable  extent.  The  most  frequent  civil 
division  appears  to  be  that  into  '*  myos''  or  townships,  which  are  reckoned 
to  amount  to  4,600.  The  number  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  together, 
does  not  exceed  thirty  or  forty. 

Ata,  (Angwa,  Awa,  Ratnapoora,)  the  capital,  stands  on  the  lefl  bank  of 
Ae  Irawaddy,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  15^  feet  high,  10  feet 
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thick,  and  5^  miles  in  circuit.  The  houses  are  generally  mere  huts, 
thatched  with  grass.  Some  of  the  dwellings  of  the  chiefs  are  of  wood, 
and  tiled,  and  there  are  probably  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  of  brick  or 
stone.  The  town  has  many  temples,  the  tall,  white  and  gilded  towers  of 
which  give,  in  a  distant  view,  a  splendid  and  imposing  appearance.  The 
capital  is  not  confined  to  Ava  alone,  but  includes  Seraing,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  and  Amarapura,  with  large  districts  attached  to  each, 
making  together  288  square  miles.  The  whole  was  levelled  by  a  tremen- 
dous  earthquake  on  the  28th  March,  1839 ;  but  comparatively  few  people 
perished,  their  safety  being  owing  to  their  living  chiefly  in  huts  and  wooden 
houses.     Population  of  the  whole  capital,  354,200. 

Raooon  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Irawaddy, 
25  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  the  chief  port  of  Birmah.  About  two  miles 
from  the  river  is  the  great  temple  of  Shwe-Dagong,  of  the  shape  of  a  speak- 
ing trumpet  standing  on  its  base,  which  is  built  of  brick,  and  richly  gilt  aO 
over.  Its  height  is  about  278  feet,  and  it  is  really  a  noble  object.  This 
temple  is  the  most  famous  religious  edifice  in  the  empire,  a  celebrity  which 
it  owes  to  the  legend  which  supposes  it  to  contain  eight  true  hairs  of  Gautama, 
brought  as  a  trophy  from  Western  India  many  centuries  ago  by  two  mer- 
chants. It  is  in  fact  what  is  not  common  in  this  country,  a  place  of  pilgri- 
mage, and  is  frequented  by  many  strangers.  Population  about  12,0(*0. 
About  15  miles  east  is  Syriam,  formerly  one  of  the  chief  ports  of  Pegu,  and  the 
seat  of  a  great  trade  before  its  harbor  was  shut  up  by  its  Birmese  conquerors. 

Pegu,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  country  when  a  separate  kingdom,  is 
nearly  60  miles  further  north,  but  is  now  almost  entirely  deserted.     It 
contains  the  famous  temple  of  Shoemadoo,  or  the  Golden  Supreme,  a  struc- 
ture of  the  same  kind  as  the  Shwe-dagong,  and  331  feet  high.     Promi, 
(Pri,)  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Irawaddy,  about  155  miles  N.  N.  W. 
of  Ragoon,  is  a  very  ancient  city,  having  been  founded  according  to  the 
Birmese,  443  years  B.  C.     It  is  a  thriving  place,  and  has  a  population  of 
8,000.      Tango,  or  Tanou,  is  also  said  to  be  a  place  of  great  traffic  and 
population.     Bassein  is  a  port  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  western  branch  of  the 
Irawaddy,  70  miles  from  the  ocean.     Martaban,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Saluen,  is  an  old  town,  and  the  houses  generally  built  on  posts  erected  io 
the  ground.      It  has  many  monasteries,  and  several  temples.      Bhamo,  oo 
the  Irawaddy,  180  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Ava,  contains  about  14,000  inhabitants, 
many  of  whom  are  Chinese.      The  surrounding  country  is  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  and  wealthy  portions  of  the  empire,  and  a  great  trade  is  carried 
on  with  China.      Mo-goung,  a  large  fortified  city,  on  tho  Irawaddy,  about 
latitude  25^  20'  N.,  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Shyans, .Chinese,  and  Singphoe. 
In  the  vicinity  are  famous  amber  mines,  which  attract  merchants  from  Yan- 
nan,  Munipore,  and  other  places. 


THE   KINGDOM   OF    SIAM. 
(thai,  or  the  free  country  !) 

This  kingdom  is  composed  of  Siam  Proper,  a  portion  of  the  country  of 
Laos,  a  part  of  Cambodia,  and  the  Malay  States  of  duedah,  Patani,  and 
Ligor.     It  is  situated  between  5^  and  29^  N.  latitude,  and  97^  and  105^ 
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E.  longitude ;   measuring  about  900  miles  in  length,  and  from  50  to  400 
in  breadth. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  but  it  contains  also 
Talleys,  and  near  Bankok  a  rich  alluvial  plain,  watered  by  the  Meinam. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  yielding  in  abundance  fruits,  dye-woods,  medicinal  gums, 
and  {imber ;  but  it  is  badly  cultivated,  and  thinly  inhabited.  The  coast  on 
the  Gulf  of  Siam  is  lined  with  many  small  islands,  and  that  on  the  Bay  of 
Benffal,  extending  in  length  260  miles,  includes  the  islands  of  Junk-Ceylon, 
Panjang,  Langkawi,  and  Boutung.  Siam  Proper  consists  of  the  valley  of 
the  Meinam,  which  at  the  southern  extremity  does  not  exceed  60  miles 
broad,  but  it  extends  inland  about  360  miles,  and  is  bounded  on  both  sides 
bj  high  mountains.  The  climate  and  natural  productions  are  much  the 
same  as  those  of  Birmah. 

The  government  is  a  despotism  of  the  most  absolute  kind.  The  name  of 
the  sovereign  is  confined  only  to  a  few  individuals ;  in  public  he  is  mentioned 
as  the  "  sacred  lord  of  heads,"  "  sacred  lord  of  lives,"  **  the  owner  of  all," 
"  lord  of  the  white  elephant,"  "  most  exalted  lord,"  infallible  and  infinitely 
powerful.  Even  the  members  of  his  body  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
adulation;  everything  belonging  to  or  attached  to  his  person  is  styled 
golden  ;  to  visit  him  is  to  approach  to  his  magnificent  majesty's  golden  feet, 
to  speak  to  his  golden  ear,  &c.  The  country  is  divided  into  districts,  each 
of  which  is  governed  by  a  minister  appointed  by  the  king,  aided  by  a 
governor  and  other  officers,  and  the  more  distant  provinces  are  placed  under 
viceroys  or  rajahs.  There  appears  to  be  no  written  law.  All  the  people, 
except  foreigners,  are  virtually  slaves,  and  are  obliged  to  give  one  year  out 
of  every  three  to  the  public  works. 

The  religion  of  Siam  is  Buddhism,  and  the  talapoins  or  priests  are  said 
to  amount  to  10,0000.  The  services  are  read  in  the  Pali  language,  which} 
however,  is  not  understood  by  the  people,  and,  indeed,  scarcely  by  the  priests 
themselves.  But  the  most  curious  of  their  customs  is  that  every  Siamese  must 
be  a  priest  for  at  least  three  months  of  his  life.  They  may  quit  when  their 
term  expires,  but  if  they  assume  the  yellow  robe  a  second  time  they  must 
wear  it  for  life.  The  hierarchy  has  much  similarity  in  its  organization  to 
that  of  the  Catholic  Church.  They  have  a  supreme  chief  like  the 
pope,  who  has  under  him  various  priests  corresponding  to  cardinals,  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  other  dignitaries.  The  *'  wats"  or  temples  are 
numerous  and  costly,  many  of  them  indeed  magnificent.  They  are  the 
residences  of  the  priests,  and  the  places  of  education  for  all  male  Siamese. 

The  Siamese  belong  to  the  Mongol  race,  and  exhibit  all  the  distinguishing 
features  of  that  great  division  of  the  human  family,  physical  and  moral. 
Though  active  they  are  not  warlike ;  they  possess  an  inordinate  self-esteem, 
which  places  them  above  all  nations  except  the  Chinese,  whom  they 
acknowledge  as  superiors,  and  to  whom  they  have  sometimes  paid  tribute, 
and  the  Birmese,  whom  they  rank  as  their  equals.  All  their  superfluous 
wealth  they  devote  to  their  temples,  in  order  to  secure  the  salvation 
of  their  souls.  They  have  many  vices ;  but  they  have  al?o  one  cardinal 
firtae,  filial  affection,  which  is  maintained  through  life  with  scrupulous 
exactness.  The  son  never  stands  in  the  presence  of  his  parents,  nor 
takes  a  seat  on  a  level  with  his  father.  Even  his  magnificent  majesty 
hnmbles  himself  once  a  month,  and  appears  before  his  mother  on  his  knees 
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nii  •i>'*w?.     The  Queen-dowager,  (when  there  is  one,)  and  the  Talapoiin 
P.TH*.  ir?  tike  odIt  two  individuals  in  Siam  who  have  no  superiors. 

Bi^iK'-v,  the  capita],  is  situated  on  the  Meinam,  about  20  miles  from  the 
jea.  It  IS  irregular  in  plan,  and  everywhere  intersected  by  canals ;  the 
9(r««ts  are  narrow  and  filthy ;  the  houses  arc  only  bamboo  huts,  but  there 
ar«  cetera]  richly  gilt  temples,  and  the  palaces  of  the  king,  and  his  gardens, 
are  Iirge  buildings  in  the  Chinese  style.  Many  of  the  people  live  in  large 
boats  ranged  along  the  sides  of  the  river  and  canals.  Bankok  is  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  commerce.  Ayut«ia,  properly  Si-yo-thi-ya,  also  named  Siam, 
the  ancient  capital,  stands  on  an  island  of  the  Meinam,  above  Bankok,  and 
b  said  to  be  nearly  as  populous.  Prabat,  160  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Bankok, 
c%>Qtains  on  impression  of  Buddha^ s  foot  in  a  rocky  which  is  the  grand 
«>6ject  of  pilgrimage  among  the  Siamese.  Pakncun,  Chantibony  Ligor,  and 
^^-i^TM^a,  are  considerable  towns.  The  district  of  Chantibon,  and  of  the 
B^L^hboring  town  of  Tungyai  are  the  proper  country  of  the  people  called 
"  CboQg,"  and  the  only  part  of  the  kingdom  which  produces  black  pepper. 
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The  components  of  this  empire  are  "  Tonquin,"  or  Anam  proper.  Cochin- 
China,  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  Cambodia,  and  several  islands  in 
the  Chinese  Sea,  along  which  it  extends  upwards  of  1 ,200  miles.  It  lies  be- 
twetMi  8^  40'  and  2;P  20'  N.  latitude,  and  between  105^  and  109^  E. 
KH^itude,  being  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Kwang- 
tmiif.  Kwang-si  and  Yun-nan  ;  on  the  west  by  Laos  and  Siam  ;  and  on  the 
s^Hith  and  cast  by  the  ocean. 

The  country  is  naturally  divided  into  two  long  narrow  strips  by  a  range 
oi  mountains  which  extends  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  coast,  from  the 
bi>rders  of  China  to  the  mouth  of  the  May-Kuang;  Tonquin  and  Cochin- 
China  being  to  the  east  of  the  range,  and  Cambodia  to  the  west.  Cambodia 
twcupies  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  May-Kuang,  with  the  alluvial 
iiluin  or  delta  at  its  mouth,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Suiiii.  It  is  said  to  be  a  fertile  champaign  country,  but  no  geographical 
dotuils  r(»«*pecling  it  are  known.  Oochin-Chi.va  consists  of  a  long,  narrow 
Mtrip  of  land,  extending  more  than  GOO  miles  along  the  Chinese  Sea,  but  no- 
whrri*  rxc<M»ds  150  in  breadth.  It  is  a  series  of  small  transverse  valleys 
divuliMl  hy  MO  many  spurs  from  the  long  range  of  mountains  which  forms  its 
wontorn  houndarioH.  The  coast  is  beautiful  and  grand ;  the  shore  is  in- 
JoultMl  with  numerous  bays,  and  the  mountains  which  rise  several  thousand 
iWl  in  height  are  broken  into  numerous  valleys  and  ravines.  ToxNqui.v 
«^\p:uid!4  to  a  much  greater  width  than  Cochin-China,  and  consists  chiefly 
%»!'  A  lnrg«^  alluvial  plain  watered  by  the  Sang-Koi  and  other  rivers.  It  is 
tho  only  part  of  the  empire  that  is  rich  in  minerals,  and  produces  large 
ilUAiitilift  of  gold,  silver,  copper  and  iron. 

Tho  rlimato,  soil  and  productions  vary  in  each  of  these  divisions.     The 

tvluiiAtti  IM  gtMu»rally  fine  and  healthy,  the  heat  being  tempered  by  the  sea- 

|m'«h^'4ii,     In  Cambodia,  the  seasons  follow  the  same  course  as  in  Malabar, 

k^lll,  &0. ;  iu  Cochin-China  the  seasons  are  reversed,  the  dry  season 
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prevailing  during  the  south-west,  and  the  wet  season  during  the  north-east 
monsoons ;  a  change  which  is  produced  by  the  lofly  mountain  border  which 
intercepts  the  moisture.  In  Tonquin  the  seasons  are  the  same  as  in  Cam- 
bodia, and  in  both  the  heat  and  cold  are  excessive.  At  Hue  the  greatest 
summer  heat  is  103^  in  the  shade,  and  the  greatest  cold  of  winter  57^ 
Fahr.  The  forests  produce  every  variety  of  scented  woods  and  most 
of  the  products  of  British  India.  Tea  also  grows  between  1(P  and  16^ 
N.  latitude.  Cambodia  produces  gamboge,  cardamoms,  anise-seed,  areca, 
indigo,  pepper,  sugar-cane,  d&c.  Tonquin  yields  many  kinds  of  varnish 
trees,  areca,  palms,  &c.  Cotton,  rice  and  mulberry  are  almost  universal. 
There  is  also  a  great  variety  of  fine  fruits,  gingers  and  spices.  The 
principal  animals  are  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  tiger,  leopard,  buffalo, 
bear,  horse,  deer,  goat,  monkey,  baboon,  dog,  cat,  &.c. ;  also  peacocks, 
parrots,  and  a  variety  of  other  birds  of  the  richest  plumage,  curlews,  plovers 
and  aquatic  birds  of  all  kinds.  Alligators  infest  the  large  rivers ;  hooded 
snakes  and  several  other  noxious  reptiles  infest  the  land  ;  the  seas  and  rivers 
abound  with  fish,  and  the  whole  country  is  swarming  with  mosquitos  and  a 
thousand  species  of  insect  life. 

The  people  are  of  several  races.  The  Tonquinese  and  Cochin-Chinese 
are  a  short,  squat  and  ill-favored  race,  in  features  nearly  resembling  the 
Malays.  Their  countenances  exhibit,  however,  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and 
l^ood  humor.  They  are  much  in  the  same  state  of  civilization  and  comfort 
as  their  neighbors.  The  Cambodians  are  a  distinct  race,  and  speak  a 
language  unlike  any  of  their  neighbors;  but  in  civilization,  customs, 
religion,  &c.,  they  resemble  the  Siamese.  Besides  these,  there  are  some 
Anamese  and  other  races,  and  many  Malays,  Chinese  and  Portuguese.  The 
almost  universal  religion  is  a  species  of  Buddhism  intermixed  with  the  tra- 
ditions and  tenets  of  the  Hindoos,  Chinese,  &c.  Politically,  however,  the 
empire  contains  but  two  classes — the  people,  and  the  nobility  or  mandarins. 
Advancement  is  open  to  all ;  and  lately  all  the  great  mandarins,  chiefs  of  the 
fife  great  columns  of  the  empire,  were  common  soldiers. 

The  government  exhibits  despotism  in  its  worst  form  ;  the  only  rich  man 
is  the  kmg — he  has  fine  palaces,  large  treasures,  excellent  fortresses,  and 
vessels  far  superior  to  those  of  the  Chinese.  His  ofiicers  are  merely  his 
tools,  and  share  but  little  in  his  splendor.  The  nation  at  large  is  in  the 
ikitet  abject  condition ;  the  people  are  poor,  wretched  and  filthy  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  are  forced  to  give  more  than  one-third  of  their  labor  or  an  equi- 
valent to  the  king.  The  country  is  disturbed  by  frequent  insurrections  and 
rebellions ;  and  emigration,  though  punishable  as  treason,  has  lately  pre- 
vailed to  a  vast  extent. 

The  empire  is  at  present  divided  into  three  great  civil  dominions  :  Ton- 
quin and  Cambodia,  which  are  governed  by  viceroys,  and  Cochin-China, 
which  is  under  the  immediate  government  of  the  emperor  himself.  The 
whole  territory  is  subdivided  into  22  provinces,  of  which  six  are  in  Cambo- 
dia ;  seven  in  Cochin-China,  and  nine  in  Tonquin,  the  last  of  which  is  the 
most  populous  and  most  valuable  division  of  the  empire. 

Hue,  in  Cochin-China,  the  capital  and  residence  of  the  emperor,  is  a 
large  and  strongly  fortified  city,  9  miles  from  the  sea,  upon  the  bank  of  a 
wide  navigable  river,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin.  It  is  of  a  square 
fbrmi  about  6  miles  in  circuit,  surrounded  by  a  rampart  3  feet  high,  which 
is  cased  with  brick,  kept  in  excellent  order,  and  protected  by  bastions,  all  in 
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the  European  style.  One  side  is  washed  by  the  river,  and  the  other  three 
by  a  deep  wide  canal.  The  interior  is  laid  out  in  squares,  but  the  town 
is  rather  paltry.  The  palace  is  surrounded  by  handsome  barracks.  The 
population  is  30,000,  and  it  is  said  that  it  would  require  40,000  men  to 
garrison  the  fortifications. 

TuRON,  60  miles  S.  £.  of  Hue,  stands  on  a  river  which  falls  into  a  mag- 
nificent bay,  measuring  5  miles  by  2,  completely  land-locked.  Q,uikhone, 
15  miles  from  the  sea,  on  a  fine  river  which  falls  into  a  bay  of  the  same 
name,  is  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  province ;  and  rather  more  than 
100  miles  further  south  are  the  two  magnificent  harbors  of  Camraionb  and 
Nhatrano,  the  latter  of  which  is  one  of  the  naval  arsenals  of  the  empire. 

Ketsho  or  Kachao,  the  capital  of  Tonquin,  is  the  largest  town  of  the 
empire.  It  is  situated  on  the  Sang-Koi,  100  miles  from  the  sea.  The  city 
is  said  to  be  at  least  three  times  as  large  as  Hue,  and  probably  contains 
150,000  inhabitants. 

Saigon,  the  capital  of  Cambodia,  stands  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  two 
branches  of  the  Don-nai,  one  of  the  finest  rivers  of  Asia.  Saigon  is  com- 
posed of  two  distinct  towns  called  Bingeh  and  Saigon,  near  the  former  of 
which  is  an  immense  citadel,  almost  rivaling  in  extent  the  fortifications  of 
Hue.  There  is  likewise  a  great  naval  arsenal.  The  houses  are  as  usual 
mean,  and  built  of  wood  thatched  with  grass.  Saigon  is  the  principal  com- 
mercial city  of  the  empire,  and  contains  at  least  100,000  souls. 

Kamboja,  the  ancient  capital,  is  built  on  an  island  in  the  May-Kuang, 
nearly  300  miles  from  its  mouth,  but  the  city  is  greatly  decayed.  Its  royal 
palace  and  pagoda  are  in  ruins. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  last  century  Tonquin,  Cochin-China  and  Cam- 
bodia formed  separate  kingdoms;  Cochin-China  being,  however,  tributary 
to  Tonquin.  These  countries  having  been  for  many  years  in  a  state  of 
anarchy,  a  revolution  at  length  broke  out  in  Cochin-China  in  1774,  which 
led  eventually  to  the  present  order  of  things.  The  great  agents  in  this 
revolt  were  three  brothers,  named  Tayons,  men  of  the  lowest  condition,  who 
defeated  and  put  to  death  the  king  and  his  son,  who  had  advanced  with  an 
army  to  his  father's  rescue.  But  the  wife  of  the  prince  having  escaped  with 
her  son  Gia-long,  the  latter,  after  many  adventures,  became  ultimately  king 
of  Cochin-China  and  Tonquin,  and  established  the  present  empire  of  Anam; 
a  result  for  which  he  was  indebted  principally  to  the  resolution  and  sagacity 
of  the  French  bishop  of  Adran,  and  the  skill  and  courage  of  a  few  European 
adventurers  who  accompanied  him.  Gia-long  got  possession  of  Hue  in 
1801 ;  Tonquin  was  subdued  in  1802,  and  Cambodia  in  1809.  He  died 
in  1819,  leaving  his  empire  to  an  illegitimate  son. 


THE    COUNTRY    OF   THE    LAOS. 

Laos  is  a  mountainous  region  situated  to  the  north  of  Cambodia  and 
Siam,  occupying  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Meinam  and  the  May-kuang, 
with  Anam  on  the  east — Yun-nan  on  the  north,  and  Birmnh  on  the  west ; 
and  measuring  about  800  miles  in  length  and  400  in  breadth,  with  a 
superficial  area  of  about  280,000  square  miles. 

The  climate  is  well  sheltered  from  the  physical  effects  of  the  latitude, 
and  is  in  general  free  from  the  excessive  power  of  the  monsoons,  which 
expend  their  force  against  the  mountains  on  its  east  and  west  borders.    In 
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winter  snow  and  ice  form  in  the  northern  districts,  but  the  south  is  very 
temperate  and  healthy.  The  appearance  of  the  country  is  magnificent, 
and  the  scenery  beautiful.  The  soil  is  in  general  fertile,  except  on  the 
higher  mountains,  which  present  an  arid,  rocky  aspect.  The  country  is 
rich  in  gold,  silver,  copper  and  iron.  The  vegetation  is  nearly  the  same 
as  in  Siam,  and  the  country  contains  all  the  wild  animals  for  which  India 
is  famous. 

The  inhabitants  are  called  **  Shyans  "  by  the  Birmese,  "  Lao  or  Low  " 
by  the  Chinese,  but  they  call  themselves  "Tai  or  Tie."  They  seem  to 
be  the  parent  stock  of  both  the  Siamese  and  the  Assamese.  They  are 
divided  into  three  distinct  families,  with  many  sub-divisions  of  tribes,  and 
their  language  has  a  corresponding  number  of  dialects.  They  are  said  to 
be  more  civilized  than  the  Birmese  ;  mild,  humane,  intelligent,  and  pros- 
perous. Each  tribe  is  independent  in  itself,  and  forms  a  member  of  a 
mutual  confederacy  of  the  whole.  Anciently  they  practised  demon-wor- 
ship ;  some  still  adhere  to  it,  but  most  of  them  are  Buddhists. 

Zbmmai  (Changmai,)  on  the  Meinam,  400  miles  north  of  Bankok,  is 
the  residence  of  the  prince  of  the  southern  Laos,  and  contains  about 
25,000  inhabitants.  Within  a  circuit  of  50  miles  are  the  cities  of  Lagong 
and  Moungpai,  each  with  20,000  inhabitants;  Labong  with  14,000,  and 
several  smaller  towns. 

The  **  Singphos,"  a  kindred  people,  occupy  both  sides  of  the  upper 
region  of  the  Irawaddy.  They  are  a  wild  and  lawless  race,  worship 
demons,  and  have  a  great  hatred  to  Buddhism.     They  have  several  towns. 


THE  BRITISH  PROVINCES.* 

The  possessions  of  Great  Britain  in  the  peninsula  of  Further  India, 
consist  of  several  detached  provinces  and  islands.      They  are  as  follow  : 

Provinces.  Jrtain  8q.  MiUt,       Population. 

MA.RTAB4N  OR  MOULMXIN ^ 

B»  OR  Ye (On  the  Gulf  of  qq  onn  iionnn 

TJiTOT f    Martaban.       -  —  33,800 112,000 

MlROUl    OR    TxNl.SSERtM J 

Malacca.  (mUt.2«  14'  N.  and  102^  12*  R.) 800 37,000 

Wkllxsley ,  (continental  dependency  of  Penang) 1 40 25,000 

PiHANO,  (Island  of  Penang) 160 40,000 

SiKUHAFURA,  (Sincapore  Island)  &c 360 28,000 


Total 35,160 242,000 

1. — Martaban*  Re,  Tavoy  and  Mergui,  are  situated  along  the  east  coast 
of  the  gulf  of  Martaban,  between  11°  and  18^  N.  lat.,  stretching  inland 
44  miles ;  and  comprise  a  great  number  of  islands  along  the  coast.  The 
whole  length  of  the  eastern  frontier  is  formed  by  a  range  of  hills,  from 
3,000  to  5,000  feet  high.  The  rest  of  the  country  consists  of  a  series  of 
hills,  valleys  and  plains,  which  extend  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea. 
The  general  character  of  Martaban  is  that  of  a  champaign  country,  where 
the  plains  greatly  exceed  the  hilly  land.  Ye  and  Tavoy  may  be  des- 
cribed  as   mountainous,   the   valleys  and   plains  are   few   and   of  small 


•  The  British  possessions  in  Asbam  and  Arracan  have  been  already  spoken  of;  though 
east  of  the  Ganges  they  would  scarcely  belong  to  this  geographical  region. 
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extent.  The  Mergai  district  is  still  more  hilly  and  the  valleja  are  nar- 
rower. The  geological  formation  is  almost  unirersafly  granite ;  coal,  iron, 
antimony  and  tin,  are  abundant.  The  coasts  of  Ye  and  Martaban  are 
open  and  exposed,  but  those  of  Tavoy,  Mergui,  and  Tenasserim,  are 
thickly  skirted  with  islands  which  are  all  hilly  or  mountainous.  The  climate 
is  very  moist,  and  the  country  is  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  The 
natural  productions  are  not  diflferent  from  those  of  Birmah  and  Siaro. 
The  merest  fraction  of  the  country  is  under  cultivation.  The  coasts  of 
Ye  abound  with  large  oysters  which  cluster  together  on  the  rocks  in 
immense  numbers. 

The  population  consists  of  Talains  or  Peguans,  Birmese,  Karyens, 
Chaloms,  Passas,  &c.  The  first  are  the  most  civilized  ;  the  Karyens  are 
less  so,  and  the  others  are  wandering  half  savage  tribes.  The  Chaloms 
inhabit  the  islands.  The  bulk  of  the  population  is  Birman.  The  total 
amounted  in  January,  1839,  to  1 12,405  persons. 

These  provinces  came  into  the  possession  of  the  British  in  1826,  by 
treaty  with  Birmah,  and  are  now  rapidly  improving ;  and  the  happier  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  are  governed,  are  daily  attracting  large  num- 
bers of  the  Birmese  and  Siamese  to  their  shores,  where  they  can  enjoy  a 
respite  from  native  despotism.  The  civil  establishment  of  the  provinces 
consists  of  a  commissioner,  deputy-commissioner,  two  assistants,  and  a 
police  magistrate.  The  first  and  two  last  reside  at  Moulmein,  the  second 
at  Tavoy,  and  the  junior  assistant  at  Merffui.  The  Birmese  is  the  language 
of  the  courts,  of  public  transactions,  and  of  general  conversation.  The 
military  force  is  two  Queen's,  and  two  native  regiments  of  infantry,  a  com- 
pany of  artillery,  and  a  corps  of  Peguan  light  infantry.  The  revenue  in 
1830  amounted  to  357,746  rupees,  and  the  value  of  the  exports  to 
1,325,119. 

Moulmein f  the  capital,  is  a  new  town  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Peguan 
city,  opposite  to  Martaban,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Saluen. 
In  18*26  it  contained  only  a  few  huts ;  it  now  extends  three  miles  in 
length,  and  numbers  a  population  of  26,000,  including  several  Parsees  and 
Armenians,  who,  like  the  Jews,  are  sure  to  flock  to  any  place  that  offers  a 
prospect  of  gain.  The  city  enjoys  a  good  trade  with  foreign  countries, 
and  considerable  traffic  is  also  maintained,  by  means  of  the  rivers,  with  the 
people  along  their  banks.  Amiibrst,  27  miles  south  of  Moulmein,  has 
been  fixed  upon  as  a  capital ;  but,  though  it  has  an  excellent  harbo*, 
it  possesses  inferior  advantages  to  the  above,  and  will  probably  be  abandoi^d. 
Yk,  or  Yeh,  (properly  Re*)  is  a  small  village  at  the  mouth  of  a  r'lvsT  of 
the  same  name.  Tavoy  is  a  very  ancient  Peguan  town,  but  is  buWt  regu- 
larly and  compactly.  Population,  10,000.  Mergui  is  a  well-built  .'own  of 
8,000  inhabitants,  and  has  a  fine  harbor  in  the  Tenasseri^i  River. 
Tenasserim,  on  the  same  river,  is  33  miles  east  of  Mergui. 

2. — Pulo-Penang  (Beiel-nut  Island),  called  in  official  documents  Prince 
OF  Wales'  Island,  is  situated  near  the  northern  entrance  i>f  the  Strait  of 
Malacca,  opposite  the  coast  of  Quedah,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
narrow  strait.  It  is  about  16  miles  long,  and  from  8  to  10  broad.  It  is 
of  granite  formation,  with  a  range  of  hills  extending  through  its  whole 
length,  but  on  the  west  side  there  is  considerable  level  ground.  Penang  is 
considered  healthy.  Gcorgetowfi^  the  capital,  is  one  of  the  neatest  towns 
in  the  Indian  Seas,  with  a  capacious  harbor  and  good  anchorage. 

•  The  Birmese  pronounce  the  r  of  their  alphabet  like  the  Bngliflh  y  before  a  vowd. 
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"  Wellesley  Province,"  the  continental  dependency  of  Penang,  extends 
35  miles  along  the  coast,  and  four  miles  back  into  the  country. 

The  way  in  which  these  provinces  came  into  the  hands  of  Britain  is 
most  remarkable.  In  1785,  Captain  Light,  having  married  the  Rajah  of 
Quedah's  daughter,  received  Pulo-Penang  as  a  marriage  portion.  He 
afterwards  transferred  it  to  the  £.  I.  Company,  who  agreed  to  pay  for  it 
96,000,  annually,  to  the  rajah ;  and  they  having,  in  1800,  obtained  a  fur- 
ther grant  of  a  district  on  the  opposite  mainland,  now  pay  him  $10,000  a 
year  for  both. 

3. — Malacca  is  a  territory  on  the  south-west  coast  of  the  Malay  Pen  in 
aula,  extending  about  40  miles  along  the  shore  by  30  inland,  and  contain- 
ing about  800  square  miles.  The  coast  is  rocky  and  barren,  with  detach- 
ed islets  of  cavernous  rocks ;  but  the  interior  is  mountainous  with 
picturesque  valleys.  The  temperature  is  equable,  ranging  only  from  72^  to 
85^  Fahr.,  during  the  year,  and  the  location  is  considered  healthy. 

The  city  of  Malacca  stands  on  a  plain,  near  the  mouth  of  a  small  river, 
in  2^  14'  N.  latitude,  and  102^  12^  £.  longitude.  It  is  regularly  built, 
and  has  an  excellent  anchorage,  but  the  harbor  is  bad.  Population  6,000. 
It  was  here  that  Dr.  Morrison  established  a  college,  for  the  cultivation  of 
European  and  Chinese  literature,  in  1818.  It  is  now  one  of  the  most 
valuable  institutions  of  the  East,  and  has  several  schools  attached  to  it  at 
Malacca,  Tavoy,  Moulmein,  and  Ragoon.  Malacca  was  founded  by  the 
Malays,  after  their  migration  from  Sumatra;  it  was  afterwards  in  posses- 
sion, successively,  of  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  and  the  English ;  and 
was  finally  ceded  by  the  Dutch  to  the  English,  in  1825,  in  exchange  for 
Bencoolen,  in  Sumatra. 

4. — SiNOHAFURA,  or  SINGAPORE,  IS  au  elHptical-shaped  island,  about  50 
miles  in  circuit,  27  long,  and  15  broad,  and  situated  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  a 
narrow  strait.  Within  a  circuit  of  about  ten  miles  there  are  about  50 
other  islands,  containing  together  an  area  of  about  60  square  miles,  all 
within  the  limits  of  the  settlement.  The  surface  of  the  principal  island  is 
beautifully  diversified  with  valleys,  plains,  and  irregular  hills;  and  a  more 
delightful  climate  is  probably  nowhere  to  be  found. 

Sincapore^  the  town,  is  situated  on  the  south  side,  in  latitude  l^  17'  N., 
and  longitude  103^  31'  E.,  on  the  banks  of  a  salt  creek  which  is  navigable 
ton  lighters.  The  buildings  are  substantial,  and  the  streets  wide  and 
regular.  Its  symmetry  and  beauty,  however,  are  considerably  impaired  by 
the  uncouth  structures  of  the  Chinese,  Malays,  and  Hindoos,  who  adhere 
to  the  styles  of  their  respective  countries.  The  harbor,  or  road,  is  com- 
modious, safe,  of  easy  access,  and  defended  by  fortifications.  The  vicinity 
18  splendid:  the  fertile  plain  is  studded  with  villas  and  parks,  and  intersect- 
ed by  some  of  the  finest  roads  of  India,  while  an  ever-vcrdant  foliage  gives 
life  to  the  landscape. 

SinghapOra  was  a  very  ancient  Malay  settlement,  but  had  been  abandon- 
ed since  the  13th  century.  In  1818  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  Sir  T. 
8.  Raflles,  and  the  sovereignty  confirmed  to  Britain  in  1825,  by  a  conven- 
tion with  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Malay  princes  of  Jahore,  to 
whom  it  belonged  Previous  to  this  it  had  been  the  residence  of  a  few 
Malay  fishermen ;  but  so  prosperous  did  it  immediately  become,  that  by 
the  census  of  1824  it  contained  10,683  inhabitants,  and,  in  1834,  26,349 
the  trade  is  rapidly   increasing,   while    the  island    possesses   so  many 
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advantages  that  it  has  been  called  *'  the  Paradise  of  India,"  the  home  of 
plenty,  and  the  abode  of  health. 

Penang,  Malacca,  and  Singhapiira,  are  dependencies  of  the  Bengal 
Presidency,  and  are  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  Governor  of 
Penang,  who  has  assistants  at  Malacca  and  Singhapilra«  By  means  of 
these  three  settlements  the  British  have  now  the  command  of  the  northern 
passage  to  China.  No  duties  on  exports  or  imports  are  charged  at  any  of 
the  ports  of  these  territories,  which  is  the  real  cause  of  their  prosperity. 


MALACCA,  OR  THE  MALAY  STATES. 

The  peninsula  of  Malacca  is  a  long,  narrow  tract,  of  about  750  miles, 
and  170  where  broadest,  but  narrowing  to  less  than  60  miles. 

The  range  of  mountains  which  demark  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
British  provinces  on  the  Gulf  of  Martaban,  extends  without  interruption  to 
the  southern  point  of  the  peninsula,  occupying  a  great  part  of  its  breadth. 
The  whole  territory  is  of  primitive  formation,  and  produces  a  considerable 
quantity  of  gold,  but  the  staple  production  of  the  whole  territory  is  tio. 
Pepper,  ana  other  aromatics,  and  several  kinds  of  gums,  are  produced  in 
abundance.  Vast  forests  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  interior.  Vegeta- 
tion, indeed,  is  everywhere  rank  and  luxuriant. 

The  northern  districts  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  Siam.  The  southern 
portions  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  Malays,  and  are  divided  into  a  number  of 
petty  states  or  kingdoms.  The  independent  stages,  as  contradistinguished 
from  those  belonging  to  the  Siamese  and  British,  are : — Perak,  with  a 
population  of  35,00U ;  Salangore,  with  15,000;  Johore,  with  -25,000; 
Pahang,  with  40,000;  Kcmamang,  a  very  small  inland  district,  with  1,000; 
Tringano,  with  30,000  ;  and  Calautan  with  50,000.  The  inland  mountains 
are  inhabited  by  savage  tribes,  some  of  them  negroes,  who  are  in  a 
general  state  of  anarchy  and  barbarism.  Quedah,  Ligor,  and  Patani  are 
subject  to  Siam,  and  Malacca  to  Great  Britain. 

The  Malays,  who  have  given  its  name  to  the  peninsula,  migrated  in  the 
12th  century  from  Sumatra,  to  escape  the  subjugation  of  a  king  of  Java. 
They  seem  to  he  a  branch  of  the  indigenous  population  of  that  great 
island,  and  probably  of  Java  also;  but  are  now  settled  along  the  coasts  op- 
posite to  these  islands.  They  are  generally  of  a  ferocious  character,  and 
celebrated  for  their  piratical  habits.  There  is,  however,  something  highly 
romantic,  and  even  interesting,  in  the  national  character  of  the  Malays. 
They  are  not  wholly  illiterate,  for  they  possess  letters,  and  as  Mahomedans, 
are  acquainted  with  the  Koran.  They  show  great  ingenuity  in  several  of 
the  mechanic  arts,  and  in  some  of  the  principal  settlements  they  carry  on 
a  considerable  trade,  and  can  boast  of  wealthy  inhabitants;  but  nowhere  is 
slavery  and  slave-dealing  more  common.  **  A  bull-dog  does  not  differ 
more  in  form  and  quality  from  a  greyhound, than  a  Malay  from  a  Hindoo;" 
and  their  mental  dispositions,  and  other  natural  qualities,  are  in  equal 
opposition. 

The  laws  and  institutions  of  the  Malays  are  said  to  exhibit  the  worst 
forms  of  Islainism,  mixed  up  with  certain  superstitions  of  their  own. 
They  practice  circumcision,   and  believe  in  witchcraft.      They  buy  their 
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wives,  and  often  give  so  large  a  price  for  them  that  they  run  themselves  in 
debt,  and  are  kept  in  slavery  by  the  creditor  until  the  debt  is  liquidated. 
They  have  fines  for  theft,  and  even  for  murder ;  but,  in  most  cases,  the 
punishment  depends  on  the  power  of  the  injured  party  to  exact  it. 

The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  sultans  and  rajahs,  whose  power  is 
extremely  limited,  and  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  precincts  of  their  own 
residences.  Every  village  has  its  chief,  and  as  these  potentates  seldom 
agree  upon  any  common  ground,  warfare  between  and  among  them  is  per- 
petual. Justice  is  administered  according  to  the  caprice  of  these  functiona- 
Ties.  They  are  honored  with  high-sounding  titles ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  a  greater  caricature  of  royalty  than  a  Malay  sovereign,  in  his 
wooden  palace,  or  barn,  naked  except  round  the  waist,  squatted  on  a  mat, 
and  eagerly  bargaining  for  the  sale  of  cattle  and  fowls,  or  vegetables. 

The  Malay  towns  consist  of  a  group  of  huts  of  wood  and  thatch,  heaped 
together  without  order  or  regularity. 


THE  CHINESE  EMPIRE. 

Thb  Empire  of  China,  comprising  China  Proper  and  several  external 
territories  of  vast  extent,  forms  one  of  the  largest,  and,  in  regard  to 
population,  civilization,  and  industry,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  nations 
to  which  the  attention  of  mankind  has  ever  been  attracted.  Separated  by 
a  wide  interval  from  any  other  civilized  country,  its  history,  its  government 
and  its  manners,  are  peculiar  to  itself,  and  date  from  ages  long  prior  to  all 
extant  records.  Its  civilization  has  been  developed  under  its  own  institu- 
tions ;  its  government  has  been  modelled  without  knowledge  of,  or  reference 
to  that  of  any  other  nation ;  its  literature  has  borrowed  nothing ;  its  lan- 
guage is  unique,  and  its  people  essentially  peculiar.  The  examination  of 
sach  a  country  and  such  a  people  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  both  instructive 
and  entertaining ;  and — in  exhibiting  the  characters  of  an  isolated  nation 
oambering  hundreds  of  millions,  and  swayed  by  one  power,  progressing  in 
til  that  is  useful  and  ornamental  in  life  to  a  high  development — prove  in- 
contestably  that  man,  wherever  he  may  be,  even  though  unthought-of  and 
unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  unacquainted  with  foreign  progress, 
18  the  same  creature,  and  capable,  under  all  circumstances,  of  adapting 
himself  to  the  great  ends  for  which  he  was  created. 

'*  China,"  as  a  distinctive  name,  is  unknown  to  the  Chinese,  and  its  origin 
18  a  matter  of  discussion.  It  may  probably  have  been  derived  from  that  of 
the  dynasty  of  Tsin  or  Chin,  whose  chief  first  obtained  complete  sway  B.  C. 
250.  The  Malays,  Hindoos,  Persians,  Arabians,  and  other  Asiatic  nations, 
have  known  the  country  or  its  people  by  no  other  terms  than  Jin,  Chin,  Sin, 
8in(B,  TzinisttEy  and  others  similar ;  and  it  is  probably  the  **  land  of 
Sinim,"  mentioned  in  Isaiah,  xlix.  12.  The  Chinese  have  many  names  to 
designate  themselves,  and  the  land  they  inhabit.  One  of  the  most  ancient  is 
"  Tien-FIia,"  {beneath  the  shy  ;)  another,  almost  as  ancient,  is  "  Sz'-Hia,'' 
{all  within ;)  a  third,  and  by  which  they  are  more  commonly  known,  is 
"  Chunu-Kwoh,"  or  Middle  Kin^rdom ;  and  "  Chung-Kwoh-jin,"  or  3fen 
of  the  Middle  Kins^don.  The  terms  '*  Han-jin,"  and  **  Han-tsz"  {sons  of 
Han,)  are  now  common;  and  "  Tana-jin,"  {Men  of  Tang,)  is  frequently 
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heard  among  the  natiFes ;  and  the  phrase  "  Tang-shan,"  denotes  the  whole 
country.  The  present  dynasty  calls  the  empire  '*  Ta-Tsing-Rwoh,"  or 
Cheat  Pure  Kingdom ;  and  it  is  sometimes  called  "  Tsing-Chaa/'  or  Land 
of  the  Pure  Dynasty,  The  term  so  frequently  heard  in  western  countries  for 
China — "  Celestial  Empire" — is  derived  from  "  Tien-Chau,"  i.  e.  Heavenly 
Dynasty ^  meaning  the  kingdom  which  the  dynasty,  appointed  by  heaven, 
rules  over ;  but  the  Celestials,  for  the  people  of  that  kingdom  is  entirely  of 
foreign  manufacture,  and  their  language  could  with  difficulty  be  made  to 
express  such  a  patronymic*  The  Chinese  are  also  described  as  "  Li- 
Min/*  or  the  black-haired  race,  and  their  country  as  "  Chung-Hwa-Kwoh," 
the  Middle  Flowery  Kingdom :  as  "  Nui-Ti,"  or  inner  land,  and  "  Hwa- 
Hia,"  or  the  Glorious  Hia,  Their  language  is  called  the  "  Hwa-Yen,"  or 
the!  Flmoery  Language, 

The  limits  of  the  vast  territory  of  the  Chinese  Empire  are  not  well-de- 
fined ;  but  the  best  authorities  place  it  between  the  latitudes  of  20^,  (or  if 
the  island  of  Ilai-nan  be  included)  18^  W  and  56^  W  north,  and  between 
the  longitudes  of  70^  and  144^  50'  east.  The  outline  is  irregular,  but  the 
form  of  the  empire  is  nearly  a  square.  On  the  east  and  south-east  it  is 
bounded  by  varipus  arms  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  Tonquin  and  Birmah  bor- 
der on  the  provinces  of  Kwang-tung,  Kwang-si,  and  Tun-nan,  in  the  south- 
west ;  the  high  ranses  of  the  Himalayas  separate  Assam,  Bootan,  Nepanl, 
and  the  states  of  India  from  Tibet,  the  western  border  of  which  is  the 
Kara-Korum  Mountains ;  the  state  of  Lahore,  Cashmere,  d&c,  and  the 
Kirghiz  Steppe  lie  upon  the  western  border  of  Little  Tibet,  Ladak,  and 
Hi,  as  far  north  as  the  Russian  border,  and  are  separated  from  the  Chinese 
territory  by  the  Belur-tag ;  and  thence  Russia  is  co-terminous  with  China 
from  the  Kirghiz  Steppe  along  the  Altai  and  Daourian  Mountains  for  3,300 
miles  eastward  to  the  sea.  The  longest  line  which  can  be  drawn  from  the 
south-western  part  of  III,  north-easterly  to  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  is  3,350 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  2,100  miles.  The  superficies  is  estimated 
at  5,000,000  square  miles.  The  circuit  of  the  empire  is  12,550  miles. 
Thus  the  Chinese  Empire  includes  all  the  table-land  of  Eastern  Asia — 
about  a  third-part  of  the  whole  continent,  or  a  little  less  than  a  tenth-part 
of  the  habitable  globe,  and  contains  within  its  enormous  area  the  largest 
amount  of  population  and  wealth  united  under  one  government,  in  the 
world. 

The  Empire  of  China  exhibits  in  its  physical  conformations  many  of  the 
grand  proportions  of  Asia  generally.  Within  its  confines  are  several  large 
chains  of  mountains,  with  peaks  of  stupendous  height,  but  the  ridges  them- 
selves generally  range  below  the  snow-line.  The  first  is  the  Tien-shan  or 
Celestial  Mountains,  extending  from  76*^  to  90*^  east  longitude,  and  gene- 
rally along  the  22^  parallel,  dividing  Hi,  in  their  course,  into  the  two  cir- 
cuits of  Songaria  and  Turkestan.  The  space  between  the  Altai  and  Tien- 
shan  is  very  much  broken  up  by  mountain  spurs.  Nearly  parallel  with  the 
Celestial  Mountains  in  part  of  their  course  is  theNan-shan,  Kwan-lunor  Koul- 
kun  range  of  mountains.  The  Koulkun  starts  from  the  Pushtikhur  knot, 
in  latitude  36'^  north,  and  runs  along  eastward  in  nearly  the  same  parallel 
through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  table-land,  dividing  Tibet  from  the  desert 
of  Gobi.  The  large  tract  between  the  Tien-shan  and  Koulkun  is  mostly 
occupied  by  the  desert,  but  on  the  southern  declivities  of  the   former  are 
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many  fertile  spots  and  some  large  towns.  The  mineral  treasures  of  the 
Koulkun  are  probably  great,  and  its  wealth  is  indicated  from  the  many 
precious  stones  brought  therefrom.  This  desolate  region  is  the  favorite 
locality  for  the  monsters,  fairies,  genii,  and  other  beings  of  Chinese 
legendary  lore.  Several  ridges  branch  oflf  from  this  range,  and  form 
8o  many  intervening  valleys,  which,  though  more  or  less  broken  up, 
present  many  fertile  spots,  which  are  inhabited  by  a  hardy  people,  and  pro- 
duce an  abundance  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  Himalayas,  afler  form- 
ing the  southern  boundary  of  Tibet,  range  eastward  across  the  country, 
forming  the  watershed  between  the  basin  of  the  Kiang-ku  and  the  rivers 
which  flow  south  to  the  ocean.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  country  is 
almost  surrounded  and  defined  by  a  wall  of  high  mountains,  and  the 
outline  of  the  mountain  chains  around  and  within  describes  sufficiently  the 
principal  features  to  give  an  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  the  country.  The 
proportion  which  is  either  mountainous  or  hilly  is  nearly  four-fiflhs  of  the 
whole,  (excluding  the  desert,)  but  most  of  it  is  susceptible  of  cultivation, 
which  is,  in  many  cases,  carried  even  to  the  hill  tops. 

Between  the  Tien-shan  and  Kuen-lun  lies  the  great  desert  of  Gobi  or 
Sharrooh ;  the  entire  length  of  this  waste  is  more  than  1800  miles,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  350  to  400  miles,  and  the  area  between  the  mountain 
ranges  which  define  it,  is  about  1,200,000  square  miles.  The  whole  of 
this  tract,  however,  is  not  a  desert,  though  no  part  of  it  can  lay  claim  to 
more  than  comparative  fertility  ;  and  the  great  altitude  of  most  portions 
seems  to  be  as  much  the  cause  of  its  sterility  as  the  nature  of  the  soil 
The  desert  has  several  names  for  its  different  portions,  but  all  signifying 
its  peculiar  character.  The  general  features  of  this  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  are  less  forbidding  than  Sahara,  but  more  so  than  the  Steppes  of 
Siberia  or  the  pampas  of  South  America. 

The  rivers  of  China  form  one  of  its  most  conspicuous  features.  No 
country  can  compare  with  her  for  natural  facilities  of  inland  navigation. 
The  four  largest  rivers  are  the  Hwang-ho  or  yellow  river,  the  Yangtsz'- 
kiang,  the  Hehlung-kiang  or  Amour,  and  the  Tarim  or  Yarkand.  The 
Taru-tsangbu  also  runs  more  than  a  thousand  miles  within  its  borders. 
The  Hwang-ho  rises  in  a  marshy  plain  between  the  Bayan-kara  and 
Kwan-lun  mountains,  and  afler  struggling  through  gorges  for  several  huA- 
dreds  of  miles,  takes  a  northern  direction  for  400  miles  further,  when  it 
tarns  east ;  and  deflecting  to  the  south  about  110^  E.  long,  for  500  miles, 
enters  the  great  plain,  having  run  from  its  source  1 130  miles.  In  this  • 
part  of  its  course  it  becomes  mixed  with  the  clay  which  imparts  both  color 
and  name  to  it.  From  this  point  the  stream  flows  eastward  about  650 
miles,  and  finally  disembogues  itself  in  lat  34^,  bearing  the  character  of  a 
mighty,  impracticable,  turbid,  furious  stream,  through  most  of  its  long 
route.  The  area  of  its  basin  is  700,000  square  miles,  and  although  its 
•oorce  is  only  1290  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  its  mouth,  its  numerous 
windings  prolong  its  course  to  nearly  double  that  distance.  It  is  but  little 
used  by  the  Chinese  for  navigation  on  account  of  its  impetuosity.  The 
Yangtsz'-kiang  is  a  more  tranquil  and  useful  river  :  it  rises  on  the  southern 
declivity  of  the  mountains  near  the  source  of  the  Yellow  River,  but  before 
its  union  with  the  Yah-lung-kiang  little  is  known  respecting  it ;  its  general 
course  from  this  point  is  easterly,  receiving  various  tributaries  on  both 
shores,  and  passing  through  several  lakes,  until  it  discharges  its  waters  by 
two  mouths,  in  lat  32^  N.,  more  than  1850  miles  from  its  source  in  a 
direct  line,  but   flowing  nearly  3000  miles  in  all  its  windings.     This 
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river  is  navigable  ibr  the  largest  ships  200  miles,  as  far  as  Nan-king,  and 
probably  many  miles  further,  where  in  some  places  no  bottom  is  found  at 
20  fathoms,  and  ships  have  anchored  in  10  fathoms  almost  among  the 
rushes.  The  tides  are  perceptible  400  miles  up,  and  no  river  exceeds  this  for 
the  fine  arrangement  of  its  subsidiary  streams,  which  render  the  whole 
basin  accessible,  and  no  interruption  of  importance  is  experienced  by 
waterfalls.  The  basin  drained  by  the  Yangtsz'-kiang  has  an  area  of 
75,000  square  miles.  Besides  these  two  principal  rivers  and  their  large 
branches,  numerous  others  empty  into  the  ocean  along  the  coast  from 
Hai-nan  to  Sagalien.  The  Chu-kiang,  formed  by  three  principal  branches^ 
disembogues  at  Kwang-tung,  and  drains  a  basin  of  200,000  square  miles, 
being  all  the  country  east  of  the  Yun-ling  and  south  of  the  Nan-ling 
ranges.  The  rivers  in  Yun-nan  for  the  most  part  empty  into  the  streams 
of  Cochin  China.  The  Nin,  which  flows  by  Fuh-chau-fu  ;  the  Tsih,  upon 
which  Ningpo  lies ;  the  Tsien-lang,  and  the  Pei-ho  or  White  River,  are  the 
most  considerable  among  the  lesser  outlets  of  China  Proper.  The  Liau-ho 
and  Yahyuen-kiang,  discharging  into  the  gulf  of  Liautung,  are  the  only  two 
that  deserve  mention  in  Southern  Manchuria. 

The  lakes  of  China  are  comparatively  few  and  small ;  the  largest  in 
China  Proper  is  the  Tung-ting-hu  in  Hunan,  about  220  miles  in  circuit 
About  300  miles  eastward  lies  the  Poyang  lake  in  Kian^-si,  which  discharges 
its  waters  into  the  Yangtsz'-kiang ;  it  is  nearly  90  miles  long  by  20  in  breadth, 
and  encloses  within  its  bosom  many  beautiful  and  populous  islets.  The 
Yangtsz'-kiang  receives  the  waters  of  several  other  lakes  as  it  approaches  the 
ocean.  All  of  these  lie  within  the  plain,  and  are  connected  with  the  two  great 
rivers.  The  only  lake  of  any  size  connected  with  the  Hwang-ho  is  the 
Hungtsih-hu  in  Kiang-su,  situated  near  the  junction  of  that  river  and  the 
great  canal.  It  is  more  remarkable  for  the  fleet  of  boats  upon  it, 
than  for  its  scenery.  Most  of  the  country  between  the  mouths  of  these  two 
rivers  is  so  marshy  and  full  of  lakes,  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  whole 
was  once  an  enormous  estuary.  Besides  these,  there  are  other  lakes 
in  Chih-li  and  Shang-tung,  and  one  or  two  of  considerable  extent  in  Yun-nan; 
all  of  these  support  an  amphibious  population,  living  in  boat-cities,  who 
subsist  principally  on  the  fish  found  in  the  waters.  There  are  also  several 
lakes  in  Manchuria,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Iliukai-nor  in  Kirin,  near  the 
source  of  the  Osouri.  The  regions  lying  north  and  south  of  Gobi,  are  remark- 
able for  their  inland  salt  lakes.  The  largest  is  Lop-nor  in  Turkestan,  70  miles 
long  and  30  wide  ;  and  north  of  this  about  30  miles  is  Bostang-nor,  which  is 
much  smaller;  but  taking  the  whole  number  collectively,  these  small  lakes 
form  a  cons^iderable  area.  The  whole  region  of  Koko-nor  is  a  country  of 
lakes ;  Tengkiri-nor  is  the  largest  within  the  frontiers  of  the  Chinese 
Empire. 

The  coast  of  China  is  lined  throughout  its  whole  extent,  from  Hai-nan  to 
the  Yangtsz'-kiang,  with  multitudes  of  islands.  From  that  point  northward  to 
Liau-tung  the  shores  are  low  and  dangerous.  The  western  shores  of  Corea 
are  high  and  bold,  but  from  the  peninsula,  called  Regent's  Sword,  north- 
ward and  westward  around  the  shores  of  the  gulfs  of  Liau-tung  and  Pe-che-le, 
down  to  the  promontory  of  Shang-tung,  the  coast  is  low  and  shallow.  The 
bay  of  Tunglsz-kau,  on  the  west  of  the  peninsula,  marks  the  termination  of 
the  Great  Wall,  and  so  distinct  and  high  are  its  course  and  towers,  that  it 
forms  a  conspicuous  land-mark.  South  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Pei-ho 
the  coast  is  somewhat  bolder,  and  Cape  Macartney,  at   the  eastern  end  of 
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the  promontory  is  a  bluff,  very  distinct  when  viewed  from  the  sea.  From 
this  cape  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tsien-Iang,  the  coast  is  very  low  and  has  but 
few  good  harbors.  South  of  Kitto  Point  the  shores  are  bolder,  and  nume- 
Toas  bays  occur  among  the  islands.  The  estuary  of  the  Pearl  River,  from 
the  Bocca  Tigris  down  to  the  Grand  Ladrones,  and  from  Hong-kong  on 
the  east,  to  the  island  of  Tungku  on  the  west,  is  interspersed  with  islands 
of  greater  or  less  size.  Proceeding  westward  from  Macao,  the  coast  is 
lined  with  dangerous  reefs  and  shoals.  The  narrow  strait  that  separates 
Hai-nan  from  the  peninsula  of  Luichau,  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  place 
called  by  Arabian  travellers  in  the  9th  century,  the  Gates  of  China. 

In  this  rapid  survey  of  the  coast  line,  only  the  principal  features  have 
heen  noticed.  The  Chusan  Archipelago  oflf  the  coast  of  Cheh-kiang  is  a 
detached  group,  forming  the  termination  of  the  mountain  chain,  which 

J  masses  through  that  province.  The  island  of  Formosa,  or  Taiwan,  forms  a 
arge  link  in  that  chain,  connecting  the  islands  of  Japan  and  Loo-choo  with 
Lu9onia.  Between  Formosa  and  the  coast  lie  the  Panghu  Islands ;  but  this 
croup  is  much  less  in  extent  and  number  than  the  Chusan  Islands,  and 
the  harbors  are  fewer.  The  whole  coast,  indeed,  has  comparatively  few 
good  harbors. 

The  Chinese  Empire  is  divided  into  three  principal  parts,  viz. : — 
China  Proper,  Manchuria,  and  the  Colonial  Possessions. 

China  Proper,  or  the  18  provinces,  is,  with  trivial  additions,  the  coun- 
try which  was  conquered  by  the  Manchus  in  1664. 

Manchuria,  or  the  native  country  of  the  Manchus,  lies  north  of  the 
Great  Wall,  and  east  of  the  Daourian  chain  to  the  Pacific. 

The  Colonial  Possessions  include  Mongolia,  Hi,  (comprising  Songa- 
ria  and  Eastern  Turkestan,)  Koko-nor,  and  Tibet. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  extent  and  population  of  the  several 
ecmiponents  of  the  empire. 

Approxtmatt  ares         Jtproxinua§  Pop.  to 

HivifiMM.  inoq.  m.  PopiUation,  sq.  m.  CopiUlt. 

China  Propxr 1,300,000 363,000.000 370 Pe-Kino. 

Mahchueii. 700.000 7.000.000 10 Moukdeo. 

Moifoor.iA  ..  )  ^...1,400.000 14,000,000 10 

In > Colonies.^  ...     900,000 9,000.000 10 Yarkand. 

TiBiT )  <-..     700,000 7,000,000 10 ITlassa. 

Total .5,000,000  400,000,000  80.4 

The  population  of  the  four  last  divisions  is  entirely  unknown,  and  is 
here  set  down  at  ten  persons  to  each  square  mile.  In  Manchuria  and 
Tibet  it  is  probably  much  larger.  Corea  and  Ladak,  though  usually 
described  as  parts  of  the  Empire,  are  in  reality  independent  states. 
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{Shthrpdh'Sang^  or  the  Eighteen  Provinces.) 

China  Proper  occupies  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  empire.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  east  and  south-east  by  the  Pacific;  on  the  south  by 
Birmah,  Anam,  d&c. ;  on  the  north  by  Manchuria  and  Mongolia;  and  on 
the  west  by  Tibet.  The  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  1 ,500 ;  the 
greatest  breadth  1,100;  and  the  area  is  variously  estimated  at  1,297,999 
io  nearly  2,000,000  square  miles. 
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China  consists  of  t  series  of  river  basins,  and  of  lowlands  along  the  sea- 
coasts,  divided  by  ranges  of  high  hills.  Yunnan,  the  south-western 
province,  is  very  mountainous,  and  sends  out  two  branches  eastward — the 
one  of  which  separates  the  basin  of  the  Si-kiang  from  the  coasts  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonquin ;  the  other  separates  it  from  the  basin  of  the  Yangtsz'- 
kiang,  and  its  affluents, — whose  basins  are  themselves  divided  by  diverging 
ranges  frpm  each  other, — and  forms  the  coast  of  the  east  sea.  The  basm 
of  the  Yangtsz'-kiang  is  divided  from  that  of  the  Whang-ho  by  a  contina* 
ation  of  high  land,  which  diverges  eastward  from  the  Pe-ling  Mountains  on 
the  borders  of  Tartary,  but  which,  terminating  before  they  reach  the  coast, 
leave  a  large  alluvial  plain  between  the  mouths  of  the  two  rivers.  The 
remaining  portion  of  the  country  between  the  Whang-ho  and  the  Gulf  of 
Pe-che-le,  consists  of  the  basin  of  the  Pei-ho  and  the  Eu-ho,  having  the 
hills  of  Shantung  on  the  south,  and  a  cross  range  on  the  west,  but  com- 
municating with  the  basin  of  the  Whang-ho  by  an  (^ning  at  the  angle 
formed  by  the  two  ranges. 

The  temperature  of  China  is  very  low  for  its  geographical  positioo. 
Its  climate  may  also  be  said  to  be  one  of  extremes.  At  Pe-king,  which 
is  nearly  one  degree  further  south  than  Naples,  the  mean  temperature  is 
that  of  Britany  ;  while  the  scorching  heats  of  summer  are  greater  than  at 
Cairo,  and  the  winters  as  rigorous  as  at  Upsal.  But  in  so  extensive  i 
territory  there  are  necessarily  many  variations.  The  western  districts  are 
much  influenced  by  the  cold,  diffused  by  the  mountains,  while  the  maritime 
provinces  are  modified  by  the  sea.  At  Kwang-tung,  which  is  under  the 
tropic,  the  heat  during  July,  August  and  September  is  excessive ;  then 
occur  those  frightful  tornadoes,  called  typhoons,  spreading  devastation  in 
their  course ;  and,  at  the  breaking  up  of  these,  the  transitions  from  the  heat 
of  day  to  cold  and  foggy  nights,  are  more  violent  and  sudden  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  globe.  The  north  winds  set  in  with  November,  and  bring 
with  them  cold  as  intense  as  the  preceding  heats.  The  mean  temperature 
of  Kwang-tung  is  76^  Fahr.  The  climate  of  the  interior  is  not,  however, 
so  intense,  particularly  toward  the  northern  frontier,  where  the  summers  are 
genial ;  and  though  the  winter  be  cold,  it  is  dry,  and  does  not  check  the 
growth  of  fruit,  but  the  north  winds  bring  clouds  of  white  sand  which 
afflict  the  natives  with  opthalmia.  The  central  provinces  present  a  striking 
contrast  to  those  already  named.  There  the  climate  exhibits  a  happy 
medium  between  the  rigors  of  the  north  and  the  enervating  heats  and  colds 
of  the  south.  The  full  of  rain  in  China  varies  considerably  in  different 
years,  and  must  of  course  be  modified  by  locality.  Humboldt  states  that  the 
average  quantity  per  annum  is  70  inches,  though  it  has  been  known  to  ex- 
ceed 90  inches. 

The  metallic  and  mineral  productions  of  China,  used  in  the  arts,  com- 
prise nearly  everythinjr  found  in  other  countries  ;  and  they  are  furnished  in 
such  abundance,  and  at  such  rates,  as  conclusively  to  show  that  they  are 
plenty  and  easily  worked.  Coal,  both  anthracite  and  bituminous,  is  gene- 
rally used  for  fuel,  and  has  been  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  provinces. 
Crystalized  gypsum  is  abundant  in  the  province  of  Kwang-tung,  and  when 
ground,  is  plentifully  used  by  the  bakers  and  grocers  to  increase  the  weight 
of  their  commodities ;  limestone,  marble,  sandstone,  mica  slate,  and  other 
species  of  rock,  are  also  worked  for  pavements  and  walls.  Nitre,  vitriol, 
rock  salt,  and  common  salt,  are  obtained  in  abundance.  The  ruby, 
diamond,  amethyst,  garnet,  opal,  agate,  and  other  stones,  are  known  among 
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the  Chinese ;  but  whether  they  are  all  found  in  the  country  or  imported,  is 
doubtful.  All  the  common  metals,  except  platina,  are  found  in  China. 
Odd  is  collected  in  the  sands  of  the  rivers  in  Yun-nau,  and  the  mines  of 
■liver  in  that  region  are  extensive.  Cinnabar  occurs  in  Shen-si.  Copper, 
tin,  lead,  and  iron  are  very  plentiful ;  but  the  Chinese  are  not  well 
mcquainted  with  mining,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  production  is  limited, 
and  large  quantities  imported  from  foreign  countries. 

There  are  many  hot  springs  and  other  indications  of  volcanic  action  along 
the  southern  acclivities  of  the  table-land  in  the  provinces  of  Shen-si  and 
Sz'-chuen ;  and  in  Chih-li  there  are  thermal  springs  which  are  resorted  to 
from  a  distance  by  invalids ;  and  similar  phenomena  occur  elsewhere  in 
that  region. 

The  southern  provinces  possess  the  usual  products  of  tropical  regions, 
few  of  which,  however,  are  seen  to  the  north  of  the  Pass  of  Meilan.  Between 
that  mountain  range  and  the  Whang-ho,  various  species  of  orange,  lemon, 
tea,  sugar-cane,  rice,  pomegranates,  black  and  white  mulberries,  the  vine, 
the  walnut,  chestnut,  peach,  apricot,  and  fig,  are  seen  growing  on  the  same 
qK>t.  Camellias,  bamboos,  and  cypresses  are  also  found ;  the  whole  zone 
abounds  with  conifers,  and  the  mountains  are  adorned  with  pines.  The 
principal  object  of  cultivation  is  rice ;  but  in  the  north-western  provinces 
there  are  districts  too  cold  and  dry  for  this  grain,  which  is  therefore  replaced 
bj  wheat.  Yams,  potatoes,  turnips,  onions,  beans,  and,  above  all,  a  kind 
of  white  cabbage,  called  potsai,  are  cultivated.  But  not  the  least  important 
of  the  vegetable  products  is  cha  or  tea,  of  which  the  Chinese  botanists 
reckon  200  species.  It  grows  in  the  most  sterile  ground  on  the  sunny 
ridges  of  hills,  chiefly  between  25^  and  30^  N.  latitude ;  though  it  is  also 
found  in  various  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  cultivation  appears  to  be 
confined  to  the  temperate  zone,  extending  to  the  northern  provinces.  The 
tea-districts,  properly  so  called,  are  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Abel :  that  of  the 
green  tea  is  in  Kiang-nan,  between  29^  and  31^  N.  latitude,  at  the  north- 
western base  of  a  ridge  of  mountains  which  divides  Cheh-kiang  and  Kiang- 
nan  ;  the  black-tea  district  in  Fuh-kien,  is  contained  within  latitude  27^  and 
88^  N.,  and  is  situated  on  the  south-eastern  declivities  of  a  ridge  of  moun- 
tains which  separates  Fuh-kien  from  Kiang-si.  Green  teas  are  very  little 
used  by  the  Chinese ;  though  an  infusion  of  tea  is  used  universally  through- 
oat  the  country,  and  is  brought  forward  on  all  occasions,  and  at  all  times 
of  the  day.     Public  tea-houses  are  also  found  in  every  town  and  village. 

China  contains  scarcely  any  animals  which  are  not  common  to  other 
countries.  The  elephant  is  found  in  the  south-western  provinces,  and  the 
one-horned  rhinoceros  lives  in  the  marshes  of  Yun-nan  and  Kwang-si.  The 
musk  deer  is  sometimes  found  in  the  western  provinces ;  deer,  boars,  foxes, 
and  other  wild  animals  abound  in  the  forests.  The  Chinese  rear,  though 
in  small  numbers,  all  the  domestic  animals  of  Europe,  the  horse,  the  ass, 
the  ox,  the  buflfalo,  the  dog,  the  cat,  and  the  pig.  They  have  also  two- 
humped  camels  of  a  small  size.  They  eat  almost  indiscriminately  every 
living  creature  that  comes  in  their  way  ;  dogs,  cats,  hawks,  owls,  eagles, 
and  storks  are  regular  market  commodities  ;  and,  in  default  of  these,  a  dish 
of  rats  or  snakes  is  not  objected  to ;  and  cock-roaches,  and  other  insects  and 
reptiles  are  used  for  food  or  medicine.     Some  of  the  native  birds  are  very 

Slendid ;  the  fish  are  in  great  variety ;  and  from  China  we  have  derived 
e  gold  and  silver  fish  of  our  ponds  and  vases.     The  insects  are  numerous 
and  beautiful.    The  white-wax  insect  produces  an  important  necessary  of 
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life.  Sir  George  Staanton  mentions  it  as  an  insect  not  much  exceeding  the 
size  of  a  fly,  covered  with  a  white  powder,  which  is  imparted  to  the  steins 
of  the  plants  on  which  it  lives.  This  powder  is  collected  bj  the  people, 
who  apply  to  it  hot  vegetable  oil,  and  the  mass,  when  cold,  coagulates  and 
becomes  as  firm  as  bees'  wax.  As  a  medicinal  drug,  it  is  highly  esteemed 
throughout  China,  and,  for  making  candles,  is  reckoned  superior  to  bees' 
wax.  The  silk-worm  is  said  to  have  come  originally  from  China.  The 
people  rear  this  valuable  insect  in  small  houses  erected  for  the  purpose  in 
the  midst  of  the  mulberry  plantations ;  and  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
rear  it,  and  purchase  mulberry  leaves  for  the  purpose.  Destructive  ants 
abound  in  the  southern  provinces. 

The  Chinese  are  considered  by  physiologists  as  belonging  to  the  Mon- 
golian variety  of  the  human  race.  The  head  is  almost  square,  the  nose  is 
short  without  being  flat,  the  complexion  yellow,  the  beard  thin  and  the  eyes 
oblique.  There  is,  however,  a  great  difference  between  the  southern  and 
the  northern  Chinese,  and  between  the  mountaineers  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  plains  and  sea-coasts.  A  Chinese  female  is  vain  of  her  beauty  in  pro- 
portion to  the  smallness  of  her  eyes,  the  protuberance  of  her  lips,  the  lank- 
ness  and  blackness  of  her  hair,  and  the  extreme  smallness  of  her  feet 
Among  the  men,  corpulence,  as  the  indication  of  an  easy  life,  commands  a 
certain  degree  of  respect ;  and  men  of  thin  figure  are  regarded  as  destitute 
of  talent.  People  of  quality  allow  the  nails  of  their  Angers  to  grow,  and 
stain  the  hair  of  the  head  and  the  beard  black. 

The  Chinese  are  generally  of  a  middle  size ;  few  tall  men  are  found 
among  them,  and  still  fewer  dwarfs  or  deformed  persons.  The  women  can 
be  seen  with  difliculty,  and  generally  those  only  of  the  lower  ranks,  who 
are  not  distinguishable  from  the  men  by  any  delicacy  of  feature  or  com- 
plexion. Their  persons  indeed  are  considered  to  be  the  reverse  of  elegant 
or  beautiful.  With  respect  to  character — peace,  industry,  order,  and  regu- 
larity appear  to  prevail  among  them.  Flagrant  crimes,  and  open  violations 
of  law,  are  not  common  ;  but  petty  delinquencies  and  frauds  are  very 
prevalent.  The  supreme  ruler  of  the  country  is  the  bamboo,  which  is 
applied,  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates,  to  all  ranks  of  offenders;  and 
on  such  occasions  the  delinquent  is  obliged  to  return  thanks  to  the  magistrate 
for  his  paternal  care  of  his  morals.  The  attachment  to  kindred  is  very 
strong,  and  the  support  of  the  aged  and  infirm  is  inculcated  as  a  sacred 
duty,  which  appears  to  be  very  strictly  fulfilled.  Towards  strangers,  how- 
ever, and  persons  not  of  their  own  family,  their  indifference  is  extreme; 
and  in  cases  of  accident,  they  allow  their  neighbors  to  perish  before  their 
eyes,  without  offering  the  smallest  assistance.  They  all  marry  early,  and 
are  very  prolific,  the  consequence  of  which  is  a  very  numerous,  and  generally 
redundant  population,  who,  with  all  their  industry  and  moderation,  have 
often  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  means  of  subsistence.  Emigration  is 
prohibited  ;  but  great  numbers  of  men,  notwithstanding,  contrive  to  leave 
the  country  ;  numerous  colonies  have  settled  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and 
some  have  even  gone  to  Calcutta,  Mauritius,  and  Brazil. 

The  community  of  China  appears  to  be  divided  into  four  ranks  or  orders; 
of  which  the  literati  or  learned  occupy  the  first  place ;  the  husbandmen  the 
second  ;  the  manufacturers  the  third  ;  and  the  merchants  the  fourth.  But 
in  this  country,  as  everywhere  else,  wealth  raises  its  possessor  above  such 
conventional  distinctions.  The  merchants  accordingly,  though  lowest  in 
rank,  can  command  the  services  of  their  superiors  ;  but  it  is  only  the  homed 
who  are  yet  allowed  to  occupy  places  in  the  government. 
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The  only  persons  possessing  hereditary  rank  are  the  members  of  the 
Imperial  family,  who  are  distributed  into  five  classes,  all  distinguished  by 
wearing  a  yellow  girdle ;  but  they  possess  no  political  powers  or  privileges, 
and  have  only  very  small  revenues  assigned  to  them  for  subsistence.  The 
consequence  is,  that  some  of  the  more  remote  of  these  branches  are  in  very 
indigent  circumstances.  Being  likewise  brought  up  to  a  life  of  idleness, 
they  are  in  many  cases  ignorant,  dissipated,  and  worthless ;  but  they  are 
kept  under  strict  control.  Besides  the  descendants  of  the  emperors,  there 
is  another  class  of  imperial  kinsmen,  descended  from  the  brothers  or  uncles 
of  the  first  Tartar  emperor,  who  are  distinguished  by  a  red  sash  and  bridle. 
Every  thing  connected  with  their  dr^ss  and  equipage  is  subject  to  minute 
regulation,  and  they  are  as  strictly  watched  as  the  others.  It  is  said  there 
are  still  some  descendants  of  the  Ming  dynasty  in  existence,  but  they  have 
laid  aside  the  yellow  girdle  through  fear  of  persecution. 

Polygamy  is  not  permitted ;  a  man  can  have  only  one  legal  wife,  but  he 
may  have  as  many  tsie  or  concubines  as  he  pleases,  or  can  afford ;  and  the 
offspring  of  the  latter  possess  many  of  the  rights  of  legitimacy.  The  wife 
is  espoused  with  regular  marriage  ceremonies,  is  the  equal  of  her  husband 
in  rank,  and  possesses  certain  legal  rights,  such  as  they  are ;  but  the  tsie  is 
bought  for  money,  and  is  taken  into  the  house  nearly  as  any  other  domestic. 
The  women  are,  however,  the  slaves  of  their  husbands  and  masters ;  they 
liTe  and  die  in  ignorance,  and  every  effort  to  raise  themselves  above  the 
rank  assigned  to  them  is  regarded  as  impious  arrogance. 

Besides  the  subjects  of  the  Emperor,  there  are  within  the  limits  of  China 
Proper  several  tribes  who  have  always  maintained  their  independence.  The 
higher  districts  of  Yun-nan  are  occupied  by  a  hardy  highland  race  called 
Imo,  of  a  totally  different  character  from  the  Chinese.  Such  is  their  valor, 
and  the  strength  of  their  mountain  fastnesses,  that  the  Imperial  Government 
baa  been  obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  nominal  acknowledgment  of  homage, 
leaving  the  internal  government  to  be  administered  by  the  native  hereditary 
chiefs.  In  the  neighboring  province  of  Kwei-chau  are  several  tribes  of  rude 
people  called  Miaotsi,  who  inhabit  the  mountain  districts,  and  have  hitherto 
Did  defiance  to  the  military  force  of  the  empire.  The  people  who  possess 
the  mountain  districts  of  Hai-nan  and  Formosa  are  likewise  nearly,  if  not 
altogether  independent. 

The  Ladrones,  or  Pirates  of  the  islands  which  stud  the  southern  coasts  of 
China,  form  a  numerous  and  organized  body,  and  possess  a  fleet  of  at  least 
500  well-manned  vessels,  of  from  10  to  250  tons,  the  largest  carrying  12 
gnns.  and  all  of  them  armed,  besides  the  ordnance,  with  abundance  of 
small  arms,  spears,  swords,  and  boarding  krises.  They  are  under  strict 
discipline,  and  oflen  evince  great  bravery. 

With  statists  the  population  of  China  has  long  been  an  insoluble  problem; 
and  their  estimates  have  varied  from  about  30  to  370  millions.  Balbi,  by 
bis  approximative  method,  determines  it  to  be  150  millions.  In  1793,  Sir 
G.  Staunton  was  informed  by  a  mandarin  of  high  rank,  that  it  then  amounted 
to  333  millions;  and  in  1832  Mr.  J.  R.  Morrison,  of  Canton,  stated  in  the 
Companion  to  the  Anglo-Chinese  Almanac,  as  the  result  of  a  census  taken 
in  1813,  and  published  by  imperial  authority,  the  amount  as  having  then 
been  360,659,901.  Mr.  Medhurst  says  that  it  was,  in  1812,  361.221,900, 
and  adds,  that  afler  the  fullest  consideration  of  all  that  has  been  said  on  the 
subject — after  the  most  patient  investigation  of  native  documents,  and  after 
extensive  inquiries  and  observations  among  the  people  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  he  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  the  population  of  China  Proper 
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if  as  above  stated ;  besides  the  population  of  Formosa,  and  tbe  tribes  of 
Chinese  Tartary.  Mr.  Gutzlaff  also  declares  himself  to  be  "  fully  persuaded 
that  the  last  imperial  census  is  as  near  the  truth  as  it  can  be  ascertained." 
Those  parts  of  the  empire  which  he  yisited  were  extremely  populous.  He 
took  the  trouble  of  examining  some  parts  of  the  census,  and  of  numbering 
the  houses  in  small  districts,  and  invariably  found  that  the  population  was 
under-rated.  And  Mr.  Morrison,  in  publishing  the  statement  already 
referred  to,  observes  that  it  **  will  probably  serve  to  set  at  rest  the  numerous 
speculations  concerning  the  real  amount  of  population  in  China.  We  know 
from  several  authorities  that  in  China  the  people  are  in  the  habit  of  dimin- 
ishing rather  than  increasing  their  numbers  in  their  reports  to  government 
And  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  in  a  work  published  by  the  govern- 
ment, not  for  the  information  of  curious  inquirers,  but  for  the  use  of  its  own 
officers,  the  numbers  reported  by  the  people  should  be  more  than  doubled, 
as  the  statement  of  some  European  speculators  would  require  us  to  believe.'* 

One  of  the  most  curious  features  of  Chinese  policy  is  the  encouragement 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  literature,  which  is  professedly  the  only  channel 
or  introduction  to  advancement  in  the  state,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  office, 
rank,  and  honors.  With  the  prospect  of  such  rewards  the  number  of 
students  is  very  great,  and  a  taste  for  lettersis  almost  universally  diffiised. 
Schools  abound  in  every  town  and  village,  and  the  best  education  which 
the  country  affords  may  be  procured  on  the  most  moderate  terms.  Certain 
magistrates  are  appointed  in  every  province  to  take  charge  of  the  candidates 
for  employment,  to  direct  them  in  their  studies,  and  twice  a-year  to  hold 
public  examinations,  when  small  presents  are  distributed  to  the  most  deser- 
ving. At  Pe-king  is  a  grand  national  college,  named  Han-lin-yen,  which  if 
supported  by  government,  the  members  of  which  are  the  chief  literati  of  the 
empire.  Nothing,  however,  but  old  established  principles  are  taught ;  the 
scholar  of  the  present  day  must  not  venture  to  go  beyond  the  sages  of  ancient 
times ;  learning  is  consequently  at  a  complete  stand-still.  As  a  further 
encouragement  to  literature,  the  press  is  led  free,  and  any  one  may  print 
what  he  pleases,  taking  his  risk  of  the  consequences ;  the  government  being 
very  rigid  in  suppressing  **  wicked,  corrupt,  and  seditious  publications," 
and  in  punishing  their  authors.  The  antiquity  and  importance  of  Chinese 
literature  have  only  of  late  years  been  duly  appreciated  in  foreign  parts,  and 
have  but  very  recently  begun  to  attract  the  attention  of  students.  '*  The  Chinese 
literature,"  says  Mr.  Abel  Remusat,  "  is  incontestibly  the  first  in  Asia,  in 
respect  of  the  number,  the  importance,  and  the  authenticity  of  its  monu- 
ments. The  classic  works,  named  King^  go  back  to  a  very  remote  epoch. 
The  philosophers  of  the  school  of  Confucius  have  made  them  the  basis  of 
their  labors  upon  morals  and  politics.  History  has  always  been  the  object 
of  attention,  and  the  Chinese  annals  form  the  most  complete  and  continuous 
that  exists  in  any  kinfjuage.  The  custom  of  competition  has  given  a  power- 
ful stimulus  to  political  and  philosophic  eloquence.  Literary  history, 
criticism,  and  biography,  are  the  subjects  of  a  crowd  of  works,  remarkable 
for  their  order  and  regularity.  The  Chinese  possess  many  translations  of 
Sanscrit  books  upon  religion  and  metaphysics.  The  literati  cultivate  poesy, 
which  is  subject  to  the  double  yoke  of  metrrf  and  rhyme  ;  they  have  lyric, 
narrative,  and  descriptive  poems,  theatrical  pieces,  romances  of  manners, 
and  romances  wherein  the  marvellous  prevails.  They  have,  besides,  a  great 
number  of  special  and  general  collection^,  libraries,  and  encyclopaedias,  and 
in  the  last  century  they  began  the  printing  of  a  collection  of  select  works  in 
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180,000  volumes !  Notes,  glosses,  commentaries,  catalogues,  indices,  ex« 
tracts  arranged  in  the  order  of  subjects,  lend  their  aid  to  facilitate  research. 
They  have  excellent  dictionaries,  in  which  all  the  symbols  of  their  writing, 
and  all  the  words  of  their  language,  are  explained  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
in  a  very  regular  order.  Books  are  printed  upon  silk  paper,  and  as  this 
paper  is  extremely  fine,  they  are  obliged  to  print  only  upon  one  side ;  the 
parts  are  classed,  numbered,  and  paged ;  finally,  there  is  not,  even  in 
Europe,  a  nation  that  has  so  many  books,  books  so  well  made,  so  commo- 
dious for  consultation,  and  at  so  low  a  price ;"  and  notwithstanding  there  b 
no  country  where  real  science  and  literature  are  at  a  lower  ebb. 

Geography  has  been  cultivated  from  the  most  ancient  times ;  a  fact  which 
ia  proved  by  the  descriptions  of  the  empire  given  in  the  Chou^king,  five 
centuries  B.  C.  The  Jesuits  constructed  a  new  map  of  the  empire  by 
order  of  the  Emperor  Kang-hi,  between  1707  and  1715,  and  a  new  edition 
of  ity  with  corrections,  was  published  in  104  sheets  in  1760,  by  order  of 
the  Emperor  Kien-long,  under  the  direction  of  the  missionaries.  The 
imperial  geography  forms  260  volumes,  in  quarto,  with  maps  and  plans.  It 
embraces  every  topic :  topography,  hydrography,  monuments,  antiquities, 
natural  curiosities,  industry,  productions,  commerce,  agriculture,  govern- 
ment, population,  general  history,  biography,  and  bibliography.  Astronomy 
has  always  been  held  in  honour,  but  its  progress  has  been  very  limited. 
Their  knowledge  of  mathematical  science  appears  to  be  very  low ;  they 
use  the  decimal  system  of  arithmetic,  and  execute  with  rapidity  all  its 
operations  by  means  of  a  machine,  the  swanpan,  the  use  of  which  has  passed 
into  Russia  and  Poland.  Their  theory  of  military  tactics  displays  some 
learning,  and  has  even  fixed  the  attention  of  some  generals  of  the  school  of 
the  great  Frederick ;  but  their  artillery  is  very  defective  ;  their  muskets  are 
inferior,  and  their  powder  is  very  inefficient  The  Chinese  were,  neverthe- 
less, acquainted  with  the  art  of  making  gunpowder  before  it  was  known  in 
Europe,  and  they  have  long  been  accustomed  to  make  fire-works,  which 
produce  a  surprising  effect.  Their  medical  science  is  mixed  with  supersti- 
tious practices,  and  founded  upon  imaginary  theories.  Their  pharmacopsa, 
however,  is  rich,  and  they  have  so^  books  of  medical  natural  history, 
accompanied  with  plates ;  but  their  physicians  are  the  only  cultivators  ot 
natural  history.  Their  arts  of  design  are  very  imperfect ;  they  are  unac- 
quainted with  perspective ;  and  the  only  objects  which  they  paint  well  are 
plants,  flowers,  houses,  boats,  and  other  objects  of  inanimate  nature.  Their 
aculpture  is  distinguished  only  by  its  nice  finish;  but  they  execute  in 
wood  sculptures  in  relief  of  remarkable  fineness.  Their  architecture  has 
neither  grandeur  nor  elegance ;  and  yet  the  order,  and  the  fine  colors  with 
which  their  buildings  are  adorned,  have  a  seducing  effect.  Magnificence 
ia  reserved  for  public  buildings,  such  as  the  emperor^s  palace,  temples, 
towers,  triumphal  arches,  town  walls,  and  gates.  Their  bridges,  canals, 
quays,  and  particularly  the  embankments  of  the  Yellow  River,  are  aa 
remarkable  for  the  perseverint;  industry  which  has  produced  them,  as  for 
their  usefulness.      The  Chinese  music,  though  founded  upon  a  very  com- 

glicated  system,  wants,  nevertheless,  according  to  European  taste,  both 
armony  and  melody. — {Balbi*s  Abrege,  p.  787.) 

The  manners  of  this  numerous  people  have  one  striking  characteristic, 
and  their  religious  opinions  and  practices  are  precisely  similar  throughout 
the  empire.  When  the  main  features  of  the  Chinese  character  have  been 
studied  in  one  place  and  in  one  person,  they  have  been  studied  in  all ;  and 
when  one  train  of  argument  has  been  discovered  which  suffices  to  silence  the 
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objections  of  one  indiviclua],  it  will  be  equally  effective  on  all  other  occasions. 
The  uniformity  and  invariableness  of  the  Chinese  mind  is  to  be  traced  perhaps 
to  their  possessing  one  set  of  opinions  on  philosophy  and  religion ;  which  being 
laid  down  in  their  ancient  books,  and  transmitted  from  age  to  age,  constitute 
the  public  and  universal  belief  on  these  topics,  and  run  through  the  whole 
mass  of  society.  Hence  the  missionaries  find  the  Chinese  always  using  the 
same  arguments,  and  starting  the  same  objections,  which  having  been  of^en 
answered  before,  may  be  easily  answered  again.  In  the  system  of  Chinese 
literature  there  is  no  harmony  or  continuity.  The  most  deplorable  ignorance 
stands  in  immediate  juxta-position  with  science  of  more  than  ordinary 
refinement ;  an  astonishing  accuracy  and  minuteness  of  detail  are  often 
combined  with  a  total  want  of  general  principles,  or  with  principles  grossly 
incorrect.  Here  and  there  are  observable  foundations  of  immense  mental 
strength,  on  which  no  superstructure  is  erected ;  or,  perhaps,  some  super- 
structure of  so  uncouth  an  appearance,  and  so  useless  and  fragile,  as  to 
prove  only  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  the  artist ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
surprise  is  excited  by  the  prospect  of  some  noble  and  magnificent  edifice, 
which  seems  to  have  sprung  from  the  ground,  like  the  palace  of  Aladdin, 
without  any  perceptible  agency  of  sufficient  power  to  call  it  into  being. 
All  the  intellectual  combinations  of  China  are  monstrous ;  they  possess 
uniformly  a  mingled  character  of  civilization  and  barbarism.  The  people 
have  been  from  time  immemorial  separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
no  free  intercourse  has  ever  shaped  their  rude  inventions  into  forms  calcth 
lated  to  make  them  suitable  to  mankind  in  general.  All  that  they  have 
done  is  specifically  Chinese  ;  all  their  productions  have  a  national  character; 
they  are  stiff,  contracted,  and  incapable  of  being  wrought  into  any  foreign 
composition. 

I'he  spoken  language  of  China  is  composed  of  monosyllables,  of  which 
there  are  scarcely  350  which  a  European  can  distinguish  from  one  another; 
but  the  Chinese  are  able,  by  various  modulations  of  the  voice,  to  distinguish 
many  more — about  1,300.  The  syntax  is  also  very  meagre ;  declensions 
and  conjugations  are  wanting,  and  their  place  is  supplied  by  circumlocu- 
tions. There  is  also  a  written  language,  expressed  by  about  80,000,  or, 
according  to  some  writers,  40,000  different  characters  or  symbols,  each 
representing  a  separate  object  or  idea ;  and  as  this  written  language  is 
common  to  the  whole  empire,  the  natives  of  the  various  provinces,  though 
speaking  different  dialects,  and  mutually  unintelligible  when  speaking  their 
own  dialect,  can,  nevertheless,  all  read  the  written  language,  and  have  thus 
a  ready  means  of  general  communication.  Even  beyond  the  limits  of 
Chinese  dominion  the  Chinese  written  language  is  understood  ;  and  through- 
out Cochin-China,  Corea,  and  Japan,  it  is  a  common  object  of  learning. 
The  multiplicity  of  characters  might  seem  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  acquir- 
ing the  language ;  but  these  are  in  fact  compounded  of  214  elementary 
symbols,  which  form  a  clue  to  their  labyrinth  ;  and  by  the  help  of  which, 
dictionaries  have  been  formed  that  enable  foreigners  to  acquire  a  competent 
knowledge  of  it  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

Buddhism,  the  religion  of  the  Chinese,  appears  to  have  been  founded  800 
or  1,000  years  before  the  Christian  era.  It  does  not  recognise  a  Supreme 
Being,  but  substitutes  a  number  of  Buddhas,  who  are  created  in  an  imaginary 
region  or  heaven,  and  each  of  whom  visits  the  earth  once.  The  Buddhists 
believe  in  a  perpetual  series  of  destructions  and  reproductions  of  the  world, 
and  of  successive  transmissions  of  souls  from  one  state  to  another,  always 
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advancing  in  a  ratio  according  to  their  merits  towards  perfection  or  a  pure 
^iritual  existence.  They  regard  existence  as  a  material  delusion,  and  be- 
lieve that  the  intellectual  or  spiritual  essence,  which  is  distributed  through 
all  matter,  is  continually  employed  in  freeing  itself  from  material  corruption, 
and  purifying  itself  from  delusion.  Hence  there  are  various  degrees  of 
^iritual  probation.  Up  to  the  present.! time  four  Buddhas  have  appeared 
on  the  earth,  and  the  fifth  is  announced  to  appear  in  the  year  4457  of  the 
Christian  era. 

Besides  the  prevailing  religion  there  is  that  of  Confucius,  of  Tao-tze, 
and  nearly  all  the  forms  of  mythology  known  to  history,  with  deities  innu- 
merable, who  are  supposed  to  preside  over  everything  in  creation,  from 
celestial  affairs  even  down  to  the  economy  of  the  kitchen.  Astrology, 
necromancy,  geomancy  and  divination  swa]^  the  deluded  masses,  and  every 
one  possesses  spells  and  charms.  They  have  no  Sabbath,  and  no  division 
of  time  by  weeks,  but  labor  every  day  in  the  year,  except  the  first,  which 
they  devote  to  family  visiting,  and  the  last  which  is  held  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  their  ancestors.  They  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  full  moon 
with  noise  and  riot,  and  at  the  first  full  moon  of  each  year  they  celebrate 
the  '*  feast  of  lanterns"  for  two  successive  nights,  when  the  whole  empire  is 
illuminated,  and  every  house  and  every  vessel  on  the  rivers  and  canals 
decorated  with  large  painted  lanterns. 

The  government  of  China  is  in  the  form  of  a  patriarchal  despotism ; 
limited,  however,  in  some  degree  by  the  right  of  representation  possessed 
by  certain  classes  of  magistrates,  and  by  the  obligation  of  the  emperor  to 
select  all  government  officers  from  the  literati.  This  class  forms  an  en- 
lightened aristocracy,  to  which  young  men  of  every  rank  may  be  admitted, 
afler  having  passed  the  successive  educational  steps  necessary  to  qualify 
them  for  the  exercise  of  public  functions.  The  emperor  takes  the  title  of 
••  Son  of  Heaven"  and  **  August  Emperor  ;"  he  exercises  supreme  power, 
chooses  his  successor  from  among  the  legitimate  heirs,  and  believes  himself 
responsible  for  any  calamity  that  may  befall  his  people,  as  pestilence,  famine, 
d&c,  and  when  such  occurs,  he  publicly  accuses  himself  of  having  offended 
Heaven,  and  imposes  upon  himself  certain  penances  to  propitiate  the  offen- 
ded gods. 

The  public  functionaries  are  divided  into  nine  classes,  each  of  which  is 
distinguished  by  a  jewel  or  ornament  peculiar  to  itself,  and  which  is  worn  in 
the  caps  of  the  officials.  Their  common  title  is  '*  Quan,"  called  by  Euro- 
peans '^  Mandarins,"  from  the  Portuguese  verb  mandar,  to  command. 

There  are  six  ministerial  departments  or  bureaus  at  Pe-king,  the  seat  of 
government.  The Jirst  superintends,  selects  and  promotes  all  civil  officers; 
ue  second  has  charge  of  the  treasury,  taxes,  coinage,  census,  6lc  ;  the 
third  superintends  public  ceremonies  and  the  different  forms  of  religion  ; 
the  fourth  manages  the  affairs  of  the  army  and  navy  ;  the  Jifth  is  the  police 
department,  and  looks  to  the  detection  and  punishment  of  crime ;  and  the 
sixth  or  bureau  of  public  works,  has  charge  of  all  public  buildings,  mines, 
canals,  bridges,  &c.  There  is  also  a  board  of  censors,  who  watch  over  the 
words  and  conduct  of  the  emperor ;  a  board  of  music  ;  a  colonial  office ; 
and  another  board  of  censors  which  presides  over  the  deliberations  of  all  the 
other  departments,  and  reports  to  the  emperor. 

China  Proper  is  divided  into  eighteen  provinces,  which  are  again  subdi- 
vided into  various  districts  and  sub-districts.  These  are  governed  by 
viceroys,  each  of  whom  has  generally  two  or  three  provinces  under  his 
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charge ;  each  province  has  also  a  deputy  governor,  a  saperintendent  of  the 
literati,  a  director  of  finance,  a  criminal  judge  and  superintendents  of  the 
salt-pits  and  granaries.  Each  district  and  other  minor  division  has  also  its 
particular  magistrates,  who  are  invested  with  ministerial  and  judicial  authority. 
The  proportion  of  public  officers  is  vety  small  in  comparison  to  the  popula- 
tion, and  probably  does  not  exceed  one  to  every  10,000  inhabitants,  and 
most  of  these  do  not  receive  more  than  $250  salary  per  aonum.  The 
expenses  of  the  government  are  consequently  small,  and  the  burdens  df 
taxation  proportionally  light. 

The  revenue,  says  Mr.  Medhurst,  *'  is  derived  principally  from  the  land 
tax,  which  is  paid  partly  in  kind  and  partly  in  money ;  it  is  in  general  a 
very  light  impost,  and  amounts  not,  as  some  suppose,  to  one  tenth,  but  more 
usually  to  one  fiftieth,  or  one  liundredth  of  the  produce.  There  are  also 
taxes  on  pledged  articles;  and  more  particularly  a  heavy  impost  on  salt; 
while  customs  are  established  on  the  sea-coast,  and  at  the  most  important 
passes  in  hills  and  junctions  of  rivers,  so  as  to  secure  the  mercantile  as  well  as 
the  agricultural  population.  Some  of  the  revenue  thus  derived  is  kept  in 
the  provinces  to  pay  the  army,  navy  and  police,  and  to  provide  against 
famines,  while  a  considerable  portion  is  forwarded  to  Pe-king  for  the  imme- 
diate service  of  the  emperor  and  his  officers.  We  cannot,  therefore,  form 
a  correct  estimate  of  the  resources  of  China,  unless  we  consider  all  that  is 
sent  to  the  capital  and  expended  in  the  provinces  as  being  alike  drawn  from 
the  labor  of  the  people  and  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  state.  Thus  the 
revenue  of  the  Chinese  empire  will  appear  to  be  as  follows: 
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Total $200,958,694 

This  revenue,  when  divided  among  the  total  population,  amounts  only  to 
about  56  cents  per  head,  and  if  that  only  which  is  sent  to  Pe-king  be  reckoned, 
namely  J5G ,996,687,  it  will  not  amount  to  much  more  than  15  cents  per 
head.  This  is  certainly  a  small  sum  on  which  to  manage  such  a  govern- 
ment ;  but  the  small  pay  of  the  officers,  and  there  being  no  national  debt, 
sufficiently  account  for  it.  Every  statement  is  alike  on  this  subject,  and 
each  attests  that  from  one  to  two  per  cent,  of  the  produce  is  the  utmost  of 
what  is  exacted  by  the  government  in  the  shape  of  a  land  tax. 

According  to  the  communication  of  Father  Bitshurin  to  the  academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1837,  thestanding  army  of  the  emperor, 
in  time  of  peace,  amounts  to  about  1,000,000,  but  it  is  supposed  that  in 
war  10,000,000  of  soldiers  may  be  levied.  The  army  is,  however,  an  in- 
efficient, undisciplined  rabble,  armed  with  matchlocks,  bows  and  spears. 
With  the  exception  of  the  men  stationed  on  the  frontiers,  the  army  is 
employed  in  preserving  order  throughout  the  provinces,  and  may  be  regarded 
in  fact  more  as  an  armed  police  than  a  body  of  troops. 

The  imperial  navy  is  said  to  consist  of  1,763  vessels,  of  which  1,036  are 
employed  in  police  duty  on  the  great  rivers,  and  the  rest  are  stationed  on 
the  sea-coast.  The  largest  vessels  do  not  carry  over  20  guns  and  from  200 
to  400  soldiers  and  seamen.  About  60,000  men  are  employed  on  a  peace 
establishment.     The  pay  of  a  Chinese  soldier  is  only  eight  cents  per  day. 


; 
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The  Chinese  as  a  people  are  extremely  industrious^-even  to  a  slavish 
application,  and  their  skill  in  various  arts  is  wonderful  to  the  people  of 
more  enlightened  regions.  Their  silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  their  porcelain, 
embroidery,  dyeing,  varnishing,  ivory  cutting,  colors,  paper,  ink,  and  many 
other  articles  of  art  and  skill,  Europeans  have  in  vain  endeavored  to  equal. 
They  have  long  been  acquainted  with  the  art  of  working  metals  ;  they  make 
musical  instruments,  filigre  work,  cut  and  polish  precious  stones ;  engraving 
on  wood,  and  printing  from  blocks,  is  with  them  as  old  as  the  tenth  century, 
ind  their  powers  of  copying  and  reproducing  works  of  art  from  other  coan- 
tries  is  astonishing.  Besides,  their  rates  of  wages  are  so  low  that  they  are 
often  employed  by  strangers  to  produce  for  a  comparative  trifle  that  which 
in  foreign  countries  would  be  extremely  expensive. 

In  agriculture  every  acre  of  arable  land  is  employed  in  raising  food ; 
even  the  mountains  are  cut  into  successive  terraces  for  cultivation,  and 
irrigated  with  water  drawn  up  by  machinery  from  the  streams  below.  For 
this  purpose  also  large  reservoirs  are  built  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  to 
collect  the  rain,  and  bamboo  pipes  conduct  it  thence  to  the  fields.  The 
women  rear  silk  worms,  and  make  cotton  goods  and  some  woollens.  The 
Chinese  use  no  butter  or  cheese,  and  very  little  milk,  simply  because  they 
cannot  spare  soil  sufficient  to  sustain  more  cattle  than  are  actually  necessary 
Sh  agricultural  labor.  For  the  same  reason  horses  are  few,  and  sheep  are 
only  seen  on  the  mountains  where  the  land  cannot  be  ploughed.  The  prin- 
cipal animal  food  of  the  Chinese  is  pork.  Owing  also  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  roads  are  few  and  narrow,  being  little  more  than  pathways  through  the 
fields,  or  lanes  over  and  around  the  mountains.  Wheel  carriages  are  rare, 
and  ornamental  gardens  are  scarcely  ever  seen. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  ports  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Fuh-chau-fu,  Ningpo 
ind  Shang-hai,  by  treaty  with  England  in  1842,  the  maritime  commerce 
d  China  has  greatly  increased ;  yet  the  internal  trade  is  by  far  the  roost 
important.  It  is  carried  on  through  the  empire  by  means  of  the  rivers  and 
canals ;  and  thence  from  various  trading  posts  on  the  northern,  western, 
and  south'western  frontiers,  into  Rilssia,  Turkestan,  and  Hindoostan. 
Prior  to  the  British  treaty  the  whole  maritime  trade  was  monopolized  by  a 
privileged  class  at  Canton,  called  the  '*  Hong-Merchants,"  and  all  foreign 
trade  was  conducted  through  them ;  no  foreigner  was  permitted  to  trade 
with  the  natives,  except  through  this  channel ;  and  none  were  permitted  to 
reside  with  their  families  at  Canton.  By  this  treaty,  however,  all  these  re- 
strictions are  removed;  foreign  merchants  now  trade  with  whom  they 
please  ;  five  ports  are  opened  to  them  instead  of  one,  and  their  families  are 
permitted  to  reside  in  the  country.  Tea  is  the  principal  article  of  export ; 
but  besides  this,  a  large  export  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  articles  of  Nan- 
king cloth,  porcelain,  rhubarb,  musk,  ginger,  mercury,  zinc,  borax,  shawls, 
mother-of-pearl,  tortoise-shell,  ivory  goods,  and  many  other  articles.  The 
imports  are  chiefly  cloths  and  woollen  stuffs,  furs,  gold  and  silver  ware, 
glass,  mirrors,  lead,  coral,  cochineal,  prussian  blue,  cobalt,  wines,  clocks 
and  watches,  gun-powder,  sandal-wood,  ebony,  ivory,  tin,  copper,  bird's- 
nests,  incense,  camphor,  tobacco,  &c.  Opium  is  contraband  ;  but  as  all 
classes  use  it  to  a  great  extent,  it  is  smuggled  in  enormous  quantities,  and 
is  even  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  imports.  In  1836,  so  many  as  26,018 
chests  were  imported,  valued  at  $17,106,903.  The  value  of  edible  bird's- 
nests  imported  from  the  islands  of  India  and  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  is 
said  to  exceed  one  million  and  a  half  dollars  annually.  Ginseng  b  also 
largely  imported. 
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The  principal  seat  of  the  Chinese  trade  with  Russia  is  at  Riachta,  and 
the  Mongolian  frontier  establishment  at  Maimaichin.  Second  in  import- 
ance to  that  emporium  is  the  commerce  maintained  at  Khokand  by  cara- 
vans from  Orenburg.  The  Chinese  and  Usbeck  merchants  from  Turkestan 
and  H'lassa,  assemble  at  these  points  to  meet  the  Russian  traders,  who 
carry  on  a  valuable  traffic.  From  these  regions,  as  well  as  north-western 
China,  small  parties  of  native  merchants  also  start  for  Semipalatinsk  and 
Troisk  in  Siberia,  where  a  similar,  but  not  such  an  extensive  traffic,  takes 
place.  A  great  deal  of  illicit  bartering  has  existed  to  the  east  of  Kiachta, 
between  the  nomades  of  the  respective  frontiers,  and  often  indirectly  by 
European  merchants.  The  commerce  carried  on  at  Kiachta,  however,  is  a 
mere  barter  trade ;  tea  is  the  principal  export,  and  woollens  the  chief  im- 
port. The  value  of  imports  to  Northern  Asia,  declared  by  Russia,  in  1840, 
was  3,615,130  Russian  dollars ;  and  of  exports,  6,892,952,  of  which  about 
ll-12ths  was  absorbed,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  Chinese  trade. 
The  native  statements  on  this  subject  are  very  vague,  and  as  the  Chinese 
merchants  find  ways  and  means  to  smuggle  a  great  deal,  the  custom-house 
returns  cannot  be  fully  relied  upon. 

The  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  China  is  second  only  to 
that  between  Great  Britain  and  China ;  and  in  all  respects  the  Americans 
are  on  as  beneficial  a  footing  as  the  most  favored  nations,  and  have  their 
immunities  secured  by  a  treaty  with  the  court  of  Pe-king.  The  declared 
value  of  this  trade,  for  a  series  of  years,  is  exhibited  in  the  annexed  table: 

IsrrOBTS  INTO  THB  EXPOBTS  FBOM  U.  BtATXB. 

YxAE.  Uottbd  States.  . > 

Domettie  Produce.    Foreign  Produet.  TotoL 

1838-9 $3,678,509 $430,464 $1,103,137 |1.533,eOl 

1840-1 3,985,388 715,322 485,494 1,200.816 

1842-3 4,385.566 1.755,393 663,565 2,418.9^ 

1845-6 6,593,881 1.178,188 153,533 1,331.741 

1846-7 5,583,343 2,708,655 

The  increase  in  the  amount,  both  of  imports  and  exports,  it  will  be  seen, 
has  been  very  rapid  :  having  nearly  doubled  in  the  eight  years  ending  30th 
June,  1847 ;  and  the  exports,  which  in  1838-9,  consisted  of  only  one- 
fourth  domestic  produce,  in  1845-6,  are  represented  in  the  ratio  of  eight 
domestic  and  one  foreign ;  and  it  is  probable  that  at  the  present  time  the 
difference  in  favor  of  the  United  States  is  much  wider.  This  is  the  result 
of  the  Atlantic  trade.  The  addition  of  the  vast  territories  on  the  Pacific 
to  the  Union,  and  their  geographical  position  in  relation  to  the  Chinese 
ports,  must  be  looked  upon  as  highly  favorable  to  a  more  direct  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  two  nations ;  and  the  establishment  of  a  commer- 
cial communication  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  will  no  doubt  greatly 
extend  the  trade,  not  only  with  China,  but  with  the  whole  congeries  of 
islands  which  stud  the  Pacific.  These,  however,  are  affairs  belonging  to  the 
future ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  before  the  lapse  of  many  years, 
when  railways  shall  extend  from  San  Francisco,  Monterey,  and  other 
Pacific  ports,  to  the  Atlantic  states;  when  steam  navigation  has  been  fully 
established  on  the  Pacific,  and  the  isthmian  difficulty  has  been  overcome, 
the  commerce  between  the  two  nations  will  be  infinitely  extended,  and 
surpass  that  of  all  other  countries.  Already,  indeed,  the  United  States 
*ake  one-fourth  of  all  the  tea  exported  ;  the  quantity  received  in  1846-7, 
was  18,886,287 ;  and  the  whole  quantity  exported  to  other  nations,  not 
quite  58,000,000  of  pounds. 
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The  public  works  of  China  infinitely  surpass  those  of  any  other  country 
in  magnitude,  if  not  in  importance  and  skill.  The  *'  Great  Wall"  has  been 
long  considered  as  one  of  the  mightiest  of  national  undertakings.  It  ex- 
tends from  the  shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea  westward  along  the  borders  of  Pe- 
che-le,  Shan-si,  and  Shen-si,  1 ,500  miles,  ending  in  rocks  and  deserts  almost 
impassable.  It  is  formed  of  an  embankment,  encased  in  stone  work  about 
20  feet  wide  and  30  feet  high,  along  the  plains  and  valleys,  where  it  is  also 
strengthened  by  square  detached  towers,  at  the  distance  of  a  bow-shot  from 
each  other.  There  are  numerous  gates^  which  are  also  strongly-fortified 
and  garrisoned ;  and  at  the  east  end  is  a  large  bulwark  and  fort,  which 
command  the  sea,  and  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a  conspicuous  land- 
mark to  the  sailor. 

The  '*  Imperial  Canal,''  or  Yun^ho^  extends  from  Tien-tsin  on  the  Pei-ho, 
to  Hang-chau-fu,  on  the  Yangtsz'-kiang,  a  distance  of  700  miles.  It  is  200 
feet  wide,  built  with  flood-gates,  but  no  locks ;  and,  in  connection  with 
certain  rivers,  gives  an  inland  water  communication  from  Pe-king  to  Canton, 
interrupted  only  by  a  single  mountain-range,  across  which  is  the  celebrated 
pass  of  Meilan,  for  the  construction  of  which,  the  Mandarin  who  accom- 
plished it  was  honored  with  a  statue  in  one  of  the  neighboring  temples. 

Other  important  public  works  have  been  erected  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
manding water  for  irritration,  and  to  prevent  inundation.  Their  bridges 
over  rapid  streams  and  broad  estuaries  are  of  solid  granite,  and  evince 
great  skill  and  perseverance  in  their  construction. 

The  division  of  China  into  Id  provinces,  has  been  alluded  to  in  a  pre- 
ceding section.     We  will  now  exhibit  the  extent  and  population  of  each. 

Pr9tnnees,                       Jreuim  Sq.M,  Pop.  m  1812.    Pop.io  Sq.  M.       CapiUd*.* 
i  TPe-che-le,  orChihli 58,949 27.990,874....  475.... Pau-tmg-fu.  t 

f*  I  8h AN-TUNO 65,104 28,958,765 444 Tsi-nan-fa. 
o  \  8ha!«-9I 55,268 14,004,210 252 Tai-yuen  fa. 

fc  iHo-NAN 65,104.. ..23,037,171.... 420.... Kai-fun^-fu. 

(KiA.vQ-su }  Tf-  _^_,,_  545,500 37,843,501 850 Kiang-nmg-fu 
Ngan-hwui J  ft^iang-nan  J  43^4^1  _  .,34^168,059..  ..705.... Ngau-king-fu. 
Ki  A  No-s  1 72, 1 76 33,426,999 422 Nan-chaug-fa. 
Cheh-kiano 39,150 26,256,784 67 1 ....  Hang-chau-fu. 
FDH-KiEri...(with  Formosa,) 53,480.'...  14,777,410. ...270 Fuh-chau-fu. 

^  J  HuPEH liinnHwnnfT    5  70,450 ... .27,370.098 .... 389....  Wu-chaug-fu. 

5  I  HoNAN ^  iiou-nwang,    ^  74^320....  18,652,507... .255.. ..Chang-sha-fu. 

rfi  Shem-si 67,400 10,207,256 163....8ing-an-fu. 

)|v  Ka.v-suh 86,608 15,193,125 175 Lan-chau-fu. 

f  f  8z*-CHUEM 166,800 21,435,678....  128 Ching-tu-fu. 

d  CKwANO-TUNO.-(with  Ilai-nan.)... 79,456....  19, 174,030 241 Kwang-chau-fti 

J  I  KwANo-«i 78,250 7,313,895 93 Kwei-Iin  fu. 

aS  KwEi-cHAU 64,554 5,288,219 82....Kwei.yang-fu. 

£  (Yun-kan • 107,969 5,561,320 51 Yun-nan-fu 

Total 1,297,999... .360,659,901        268.-.PE-Ki.Ha. 

•  The  names  of  the  capitals  are  from  Williams*  "  Middle  Kingdom."  The  names  of 
places  in  China  are  spelt  in  various  ways,  and  it  is  always  difficult,  and  sometimes  im- 
possible, to  express  Oriental  names  by  Rom<m  letters,  aad  therefore  each  foreign  nation 
spelU  them  differently. 

t  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  Chinese  cities  have  no  proper  names,  but  are  all  dis- 
tinguished by  the  addition  ol'  fu,  ehau^  or  Aien,  of  wl^ch  they  are  capitals.  Canton,  for 
instance,  is  Kwan^-chau-fu,  i.  e.  capital  of  Kwang-tung,  &c.  In  consequence  of  there 
having  been  in  China,  occasionally,  several  simultaneous  kingdoms,  or  firom  the  circum- 
■tance  of  tho  court  having  several  times  changed  its  residence,  the  different  capitals 
have  received  names  indicative  of  their  position ;  as  Pe-king^  the  north  court;  Nan-king, 
the  south  court ;  and  Tung-king,  the  east  court. 
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hills.  It  is  a  very  ancient  city,  and  was  recently  the  sole  emporium  of 
British  and  American  commerce  with  China.  The  city  is  built  in  the  usual 
Chinese  style,  square  and  regular,  surrounded  by  high  walls  and  pierced 
with  gates.  It  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  cities  by  a  transverse  wall, 
but  the  suburbs  are  fully  as  large  as  the  enclosed  parts.  The  factories  are 
outside  the  walls,  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  There  are  about  GOO  streets  in 
Canton ;  few  of  the  houses  exhibit  any  splendor ;  the  dwellings  of  the  poor 
mre  miserable  and  crowded,  and  even  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  there  is 
little  comfort.  The  governor's  palace  is  a  spacious,  but  by  no  means  elegant 
building.  The  other  public  buildings  and  temples  are  numerous.  The 
population  has  been  variously  estimated  at  750,000  and  1,500,000.  Many 
thousands  of  people  live  continually  on  the  water,  in  a  sort  of  floating  houses, 
ranged  in  lines  like  streets.  Macao  is  a  Portuguese  town,  situated  on  a 
peninsula  nine  miles  in  circumference,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  a  large 
island,  {Heang'shan,)  formed  by  two  branches  of  the  river.  It  is  a  hand- 
some, well-built  city,  and  the  population  is  estimated  at  20,000.  Macao  is 
near  the  sea,  just  within  the  entrance  of  the  great  western  channel  of  the 
Gulf  of  Canton.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  but  large  ships  are  obliged  to 
lie  in  the  roads,  which  are  very  much  exposed.  The  '*  Bocca  Tigris,"  or 
proper  mouth  of  the  river,  lies  to  the  north  of  Macao  road  about  50  miles 
by  the  navigable  channel  of  the  gulf. 

Amot,  (or  '*  Hai-mun,"  i.  e.  the  gate  or  harbor  of  Hai,)  is  a  most  im- 
portant port,  and  150  years  ago  was  the  seat  of  a  large  foreign  commerce. 
it  is  situated  in  latitude  24^  40'  N.,  and  longitude  118^  20'  E.,  upon  the 
south-western  corner  of  the  Island  of  Amoy,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dragon 
River.  The  island  is  about  40  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  scores 
of  large  villages  besides  the  city.  The  scenery  within  the  bay  is  picturesque, 
caused  partly  by  the  numerous  islands  which  define  it,  some  of  them 
surmounted  by  pagodas  or  temples,  and  partly  by  the  high  barren  hills 
behind  the  city,  and  the  bustling  crowds  of  vessels  in  the  harbor  before  it. 
The  entire  circuit  of  the  city  and  suburbs  is  eighty  miles,  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  300,000.  Few  cities  are  more  favorably  situated  for  access,  and 
the  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  coast ;  but  communication  with  the 
interior  is  inferior  to  any  other  of  the  five  ports. 

FuH-cHAU-FU  is  situated  in  latitude  26^5'  N.,  and  longitude  118^  20'  E., 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Min,  34  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  9  from  Pagoda 
Island,  where  the  ships  anchor.  The  city  lies  in  a  plain  surrounded  by  an 
amphitheatre  of  hills,  and  the  suburbs  extend  from  the  walls,  three  miles,  to 
the  banks.  It  is  not  a  grand  city,  but  has  numerous  bridges  communicating 
with  the  islands  of  the  river,  and  canals  wind  around  the  country  in  every 
direction.  The  official  residences  are  numerous,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  better  class  of  houses.  One-half  of  the  popula- 
tion, which  numbers  600,000,  is  said  to  be  addicted  to  the  opium  pipe. 
The  island  in  the  river  is  densely  settled  by  a  trading  population,  numbering 
20,030.  Fishing  boats  are  numerous  on  the  river,  many  of  which  are 
furnished  with  cormorants  trained  to  assist  their  masters  in  procuring  fish. 
The  neighboring  villages  are  entirely  agricultural.  Min-ngan  is  the  only 
town  on  the  river,  below  Fuh-chau-fu,  of  any  consideration. 

NiNGPo  is  admirably  situated  for  trade,  at  the  junction  of  three  streams,  in 
latitude  29^  55'  N.,  and  longitude  121^  22'  E.     The  united  rivers  flow  on 
to  the  ocean,  11  miles  distant,  under  the  name  of  Tatsieh.     The  population 
is  about  400,000.     Ningpo  contains  many  public  buildings  and  temples,  but 
does  not  exhibit  much  grandeur,  and  would  all  be  unimportant  if  not  for  their 
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usefulness.  The  most  striking  building  is  the  "  Tien-fung-tah/'  (1.  e. 
heavenly-conferred  pagoda,)  or  Tower  of  Ningpo,  a  hexagonal  seven  storied 
building,  upwards  of  160  feet  high,  which,  according  to  the  annals  of  the 
city,  was  first  erected  1,100  years  ago.  Chinhai,  at  the  mouth  of  the  ri?er, 
is  strongly  fortified,  and  commands  the  passage.  Its  environs  were  the  scene 
of  a  severe  engagement  between  the  Chinese  and  English,  in  October,  1841. 
It  is  the  place  where  merchant  ships  report  when  proceeding  up  the  river. 

The  Chusan  Archipelago  belongs  to  the  department  of  Niog-po,  and 
forms  a  single  district,  of  which  Ting-hai  is  the  capital.  The  southern 
limits  of  the  whole  group  is  Quesan,  or  Kiu-shan  Islands,  in  latitude  29^ 
2V  N.,  and  longitude  122^  41'  £.  The  total  number  of  islands  is  over 
one  hundred.  The  town  of  Ting-hai  lies  on  the  southern  side  of  Chau-shao, 
or  Boat  Island,  the  largest  of  them  all,  and  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
whole  group.  The  harbor  of  Ting-hai  is  one  of  the  best,  and  b  accessible 
by  three  or  four  passages. 

SiiANG-HAi  is  the  largest  sea-port  in  Kiang-su,  and  it  is  likely,  ere  long,  to 
become  one  of  the  leading  emporia  in  Asia.  It  lies  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Wu-sung  river,  about  14  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  latitude  31^  1(K 
N.,  and  longitude  12 P  30'  E.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Hwang-pu  with  it: 
and  by  means  of  both  streams,  communicates  with  several  large  cities  on  the 
Great  Canal.  Shang-hai  is  a  walled  town  three  miles  in  circuit,  through 
which  six  gates  open  into  extensive  suburbs.  The  population  is  estimated 
at  250,000.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  covered  with  dwellings,  temples, 
shops,  d&c.  The  native  trade  here  is  probably  larger  than  at  any  other 
city  in  the  empire,  and  nearly  a  thousand  junks  have  been  counted  at  one 
time  lying  in  the  Hwang-pu,  east  of  the  town. 

China  contains  many  other  cities  and  large  towns,  but  these,  however 
important  to  the  natives  and  the  imperial  government,  have  never  acquired 
a  foreign  fame,  nor  been  visited  by  any  other  travellers  than  a  few  Catho- 
lic missionaries.  The  kingdom  is  said  to  contain,  altogether,  1,572  towns, 
2,79(>  temples,  3,158  bridges,  10,b09  public  buildings,  765  lakes,  and 
14,007  mountains ;  all  specially  enumerated  and  described  by  Chinese 
authors.  Large  flourishing  cities  are  found  only  where  there  is  ready 
water  communication  with  other  places.  The  greatest  sameness  exists  in 
all  the  towns.  In  the  largest  towns  are  a  few  well-paved  streets,  lined  with 
shops;  but  most  of  the  streets  are  very  narrow,  extremely  dirty,  and  lined 
with  mere  hovels.  The  suburbs  of  many  cities  are  much  larger  than  the 
cities  themselves  ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  large  walled  space  without 
houses,  where  there  was  formerly  a  city,  village,  and  hamlets.  They  have 
often  a  fine  appearance  at  a  distance,  but  internally  they  are  only  a  mass 
of  houses,  irre<Tularly  clustered  together,  without  furniture  or  comforts,  and 
filthy  in  the  extreme.  The  grandeur  of  the  natural  scenery  is  often  strik- 
ing. Commanding  situations  are  chosen  for  temples,  which  serve  likewise 
for  taverns,  stages,  public  halls,  and  gambling-houses.  The  building  of 
houses  is  regulated  by  law,  and  none  of  them  is  allowed  to  exceed  a  certain 
size.     Public  buildiugs  have  generally  little  to  recommend  them. 


MANCHURIA. 


Manchuria  comprises  all  the  most  eastern  portion  of  the  high  table-land 
of  Central  Asia,  and  lies  between  the  latitudes  42^  and  58^  N.,  and  between 
the  longitudes  120^  and  142^  E.    It  is  bounded  north  by  the  Yablonoi  range, 
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which  separates  it  from  Asiatic  Russia ;  east  by  the  channel  of  Tartary 
and  sea  of  Japan  ;  south  by  Corea  and  the  Gulf  ofPe-che-le;  south-west 
by  the  Great  Wall ;  west  by  Mongolia  and  the  Sialkoi  mountains ;  and  north- 
west by  the  Kerlon  river  and  Daourian  mountains.  The  area  of  this  vast 
region  is  probably  700,000  square  miles. 

Most  of  this  territory  is  a  wilderness.  Manchuria  is  comprised  mostly 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Songari  and  Sagalien  rivers  and  their  tributaries  in  the 
north,  and  the  Liau  River  in  the  south.  There  are  three  principal  mountain 
chains  :  the  Sih-hih-tih  mountains  extend  from  Corea  sdong  the  sea-coast, 
eastward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sagalien,  rising  on  an  average  4,500  feet,  and 
covered  with  forests.  The  eastern  declivities  are  so  near  the  ocean  that 
only  a  narrow  strip  of  arable  land  is  left.  The  valley  of  the  Sagalien 
divides  this  range  from  the  Yablonoi-Khrebet  and  its  spurs.  The  Sialkoi 
range  extends  over  a  great  part  of  Mongolia,  and  forms  in  Manchuria  three 
Bides  of  the  extensive  valley  of  the  Nonni,  ending  between  the  Sagalien  and 
Songari  at  their  junction.  Most  of  these  ranges  are  covered  with  forests, 
but  of  their  height,  productions  and  climate,  little  is  known. 

The  whole  country  north  of  the  desert  is  drained  by  the  Sagalien  or 
Amour,  and  its  mighty  branches.  There  are  three  considerable  lakes  in 
Manchuria  :  the  Hurun  and  Pir  on  the  west  of  the  Sialkoi,  and  the  Hinkai- 
nor  in  the  valley  of  the  Usuri.  The  region  between  the  Songari  and  the 
flea  of  Japan  is  as  much  unknown  as  the  centre  of  Africa.  The  country 
flouth-east  of  the  desert  and  north  of  the  Great  Wall  is  drained  and  fertilized 
by  the  Sira-muren  or  Liau  river,  the  largest  branch  of  which,  the  Hwang-ho, 
flows  through  Chabar  in  a  south-easterly  course,  and  joins  the  Liau  in 
Shing-King.  The  greatest  part  of  Manchuria  is  covered  with  forests,  the 
abode  of  wild  animals,  whose  capture  affords  employment,  clothing  and  food 
to  their  hunters.  The  rivers  and  coasts  abound  in  fish,  and  pearls  are  pro- 
cured at  the  mouth  of  the  Sagalien.  The  argali  and  jiggetai  are  two  species 
of  deer  peculiar  to  this  part  of  Asia.  The  condor  is  the  largest  bird  of  prey, 
and  for  size  and  fierceness  rivals  its  congener  of  the  Andes.  The  greatest 
part  of  Shing-King  and  the  south  of  Kirin  is  cultivated,  and  ginseng  and 
rhubarb  collected  in  large  quantities.  These  portions  support  large  herds 
of  domestic  animals. 

Manchuria  is  divided  into  three  provinces,  viz :  Shing-King,  Kirin  and 
Tsi-tsi-har. 

Shing-Kino  is  bounded  north  by  Mongolia,  north-east  and  east  by  Kirin, 
flouth  by  Corea,  and  west  by  Chabar  in  Chihli,  including  within  its  limits 
the  ancient  Liau-tung.  It  contains  two  departments,  viz  :  Fungtien-fu  and 
Kinchau-fu,  subdivided  into  15  districts. 

Kirin  comprises  all  the  country  north-east  of  Shing-King.  This  extensive 
region  is  thinly  inhabited  by  Manchus,  settled  in  garrisons  along  the  bottoms 
of  the  rivers,  and  by  tribes  having  affinities  with  them,  who  subsist  prin- 
cipally by  hunting  and  fishing,  and  acknowledge  their  fealty  to  the  emperor 
by  a  tribute  of  peltry,  but  who  have  no  officers  of  government  placed  over 
them.  In  winter  they  nestle  together  in  kraals  like  the  bushmen,  and  sub- 
sist upon  their  summer*s  fishing.  Kirin  is  divided  into  three  departments 
or  commandaries,  viz ;  Kirin-ula  or  the  garrison  of  Kirin,  Petune,  and 
Changchun-ting.  The  island  of  Tarakai  or  Sagalien  lies  off  the  coast,  from 
which  it  is  divided  only  by  a  narrow  strait.  The  island  seems  to  be  in  a 
kind  of  joint  occupation,  the  southern  half  being  inhabited  by  Japanese. 

Tsi-tsi-har  comprises  the  north-west  of  Manchuria,  extending  about  400 
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miles  from  east  to  west,  and  1 ,200  from  north  to  south.  The  greatest  part 
of  it  is  occupied  by  the  valley  of  the  Nonni^  and  its  area  of  about  200,000 
square  miles  is  mostly  an  uninhabited,  mountainous  wilderness.  It  is  divir 
ded  into  six  commanderies,  viz  :  Tsitsihar,  Hulau,  Putek,  Merguen,  Saga- 
lien-ula  and  Hurun-pir,  whose  officers  have  control  over  the  tribes  niithiii 
their  limits.  Of  these,  Sagalien-ula  is  the  chief  town  In  the  north-east 
districts,  and  is  used  by  the  government  of  Pe-king  as  a  penal  settlement 

The  climate  of  Manchuria  is  such  as  to  prevent  the  country  from  being 
thickly  settled.  It  is  described  as  more  severe  than  that  of  Moscow.  "  Of 
all  savage  regions,'*  says  a  resident,  *'  this  takes  a  distinguished  rank  for  the 
aridity  of  the  soil  and  rigor  of  the  climate.  On  his  entrance  the  traveller 
remarks  the  barren  aspect  of  most  of  the  hills  and  the  nakedness  of  the 
plains,  where  not  a  tree  nor  a  thicket,  and  hardly  a  slip  of  herb  is  to  be 
seen.  The  natives  are  superior  to  any  Europeans  I  have  seen  for  their 
powers  of  eating ;  beef  and  pork  abound  on  their  tables,  and  I  think  dogs 
and  horses  too,  under  some  other  name ;  rich  people  eat  rice,  the  poor  are 
content  with  boiled  millet  or  with  another  grain  called  hac-bam,  about 
thrice  the  size  of  millet  and  tasting  like  wheat,  which  I  never  saw  elsewhere. 
The  vine  is  cultivated,  but  must  be  covered  from  October  to  April ;  the 
grapes  are  so  watery  that  a  hundred  litres  of  juice  produce  by  distillation 
only  forty  of  poor  spirit.  The  mulberry  does  not  grow  here,  but  the  leaves 
of  a  tree  resembling  an  oak  tree  are  used  to  rear  wild  silk-worms,  and  this 
is  a  considerable  branch  of  industry.  The  people  relish  the  worms  as  food 
after  the  cocoons  have  been  boUed,  drawing  them  out  with  a  pin,  and  sack* 
ing  the  whole  until  nothing  but  the  pellicle  is  left" 

The  administration  of  Manchuria  consists  of  a  supreme  civil  govemment 
at  Moukden,  and  three  provincial  military  ones ;  but  in  Shing-king  the 
government  is  both  civil  and  military.  There  are  four  boards,  each  under 
a  president,  whose  duties  are  analogous  to  those  of  Pe-king,  but  on  a  greatly 
reduced  scale.  The  three  provinces  are  under  as  many  marshals,  whose 
subordinates  rule  the  commanderies,  and  these  last  have  garrison  officers 
subject  to  them.  These  delegate  part  of  their  power  to  assistant  directors 
or  residents,  who  are  stationed  in  every  town.  On  the  frontier  posts  the 
officers  have  a  higher  grade,  and  report  directly  to  the  marshals  or  their 
lieutenants.  All  the  officers,  both  civil  and  military,,  are  Manchus,  and  t 
great  portion  of  them  belong  to  the  imperial  clan,  or  are  intimately  connected 
with  it.  The  Manchus  are  somewhat  civilized  ;  they  possess  even  a  q>okeo 
and  written  language,  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  Chinese  or  aoj 
other  nation  of  Central  Asia,  and  have  many  radical  sounds  which  bear  t 
close  affinity  to  those  of  the  languages  of  Europe.  They  belong  to  the 
Tongoose  race,  and  are  divided  into  several  tribes,  differing  slightly  in  degree 
of  civilization.  They  are  more  robust  in  their  figures,  but  have  less  ex- 
pressive countenances  than  the  Chinese,  and  their  women  have  not  their 
feet  cramped  or  distorted.  The  Daourians  or  Ducheri»  who  possess  a  large 
portion  of  the  banks  of  the  Amour,  consist  of  Manchus  mixed  with  Mongols. 
The  Manchus  generally,  however,  appear  to  be  a  rude,  half  civilized 
people,  and  their  conquest  of  China  has  greatly  injured  their  native  country^ 
as  the  leading  families  and  ambitious  individuals  have  naturally  followed 
the  court.  They  have  neither  temples  nor  idols,  but  worship  one  Supreme 
Being,  whom  they  style  the  emperor  of  heaven ;  yet  their  religion  appears  to 
have  some  affinity  to  Shamanism. 
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MouKDEN  is  the  seat  of  the  supreme  government.  As  the  metropolis  of 
Manchuria  it  is  also  known  as  Shing-King  (the  affluent  capital.)  It  lies  in 
latitude  41°  5(K  30"  N.,  and  longitude  12;P  37'  E.  The  town  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall  ten  miles  in  circuit,  enclosing  another  wall  which  separates  the 
imperial  residence  from  the  town — -this  part  of  the  city  is  three  miles  in 
circuit.  The  palace  and  the  buildings  connected  with  it,  the  government 
offices  and  courts,  and  the  grounds  within  it,  are  all  arranged  on  a  plan 
similar  to  those  of  Pe-king.  It  was  called  Moukden,  which  signifies  flourish- 
ing, by  the  Manchu  monarchs,  in  1631,  when  they  made  it  the  seat  of 
their  government,  and  the  emperors  have  since  done  everything  in  their 
power  to  enlarge  and  beautify  it,  but  only  with  partial  success.  Hinking, 
60  miles  east,  is  one  of  the  favored  places,  from  its  having  been  the  family 
residence  of  the  Manchu  monarchs,  and  the  burial  place  of  their  ancestors. 
The  circuit  of  the  walls  is  about  three  miles.  Kin-chau  is  the  port  of 
Moukden,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle,  pulse  and  drugs. 
The  harbor  is  shallow  and  exposed  to  the  south  gales.  Kair.han,  another 
port  on  the  gulf,  possesses  a  better  harbor,  but  is  not  so  much  frequented. 
Most  of  the  other  towns  have  no  claim  to  any  other  appellation  than  garrisons 
or  hamlets.  Kirin-ulorhotun  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Kirin  ;  and 
Tsitsihar-hotun  the  capital  of  that  of  Tsitsihar.  The  first  is  a  paltry  place, 
but  contains  some  tombs  of  the  emperor's  ancestors,  and  has  long  been  a 
place  of  occasional  pilgrimage. 


CHINESE  COLONIES. 

The  Colonies  of  China,  or  those  portions  of  the  empire  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  Li-fan- Yuen,  or  Foreign  Office,  are  Mongolia, 
IK,  and  Tibet. 

MONGOLIA. 

According  to  the  statistics  of  the  empire,  Mongolia  comprises  a 
region  lying  between  35^  and  52^  N.  latitude,  from  longitude  82^  to  123^ 
E.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Russian  Provinces ;  north-east  and 
east  by  Manchuria ;  south  by  China  Proper  ;  and  west  by  Cobdo  and  Hi. 
Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  1,700  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  1.000, 
inclosing  an  area  of  1,400,000  square  miles,  and  supporting  an  estimated 
population  of  2,000,000. 

Mongolia  is  described  as  an  elevated  plain,  almost  destitute  of  wood  or 
water.  The  central  part  is  occupied  by  the  great  sandy  desert  of  Gobi, 
which  stretches  in  a  north-east  direction  about  1,200  miles,  with  a  breadth 
ranging  from  500  to  700  miles,  a  barren  steppe,  having  comparatively  few 
fertile  tracts,  and  stunted  trees,  and  destitute  for  the  most  part  of  water. 
The  chief  mountains  in  this  region  are  the  Altai,  and  its  various  subordinate 
branches,  the  Ala-shan  and  the  In-shan.  The  rivers  of  Mongolia  are 
numerous,  chiefly  in  the  north,  belonging  to  the  basins  either  of  the  Irtish 
or  the  Sagalien.  Connected  with  the  former  are  the  Selenga,  Orkhon. 
and  Tola,  which  unite  their  streams  and  flow  into  Lake  Baikal.  The 
Kerlon  and  Onon  are  tributaries  of  the  Sagalien,  and  flow  in  a  north-east 
direction.  In  the  south  are  the  Sira-muren  and  its  branches,  which  unite 
with  the  Liau  river,  and  several  rivers  in  the  region  of  Koko  nor,  some 
pouring  their  waters  into  isolated  lakes,  and  others  bearing  their  tribute  to 
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the  Hwang-ho.  The  chief  lakes  south  of  the  desert  are  Kokonaor,  or  Azure 
Sea,  and  the  Oling  and  Dzaring,  near  the  sources  of  the  Hwang-ho. 
Inner  Mongolia  has  no  lakes  of  importance ;  but  Cobdo,  in  the  north-west^ 
is  a  country  of  lakes,  the  principal  being  the  Upsa-nor  and  Altai-nor,  in 
the  east,  Alak-nor  on  the  south,  and  the  Iki-aral^  near  which  lies  the  town 
of  Cobdo. 

The  climate  of  Mongolia  is  excessively  cold.  In  the  parts  bordering  on 
Chihii  the  people  make  their  houses  underground  to  avoid  the  inclemency 
of  the  season.  The  soil  in  and  upon  the  confines  of  the  high  land  is  poor, 
and  unfit  for  cultivation ;  but  millet,  barley,  and  wheat  might  be  raised 
north  and  south,  if  it  were  not  that  the  people  are  adverse  to  an  agricultural 
life.  The  space  between  Gobi  and  Russia,  about  150  miles  wide,  is  warmer 
than  the  desert  itself,  and  supports  a  larger  population  than  the  south  sides. 
Cattle  are  numerous  in  the  hilly  tracts,  but  in  the  desert  wild  animals  and 
birds  hold  undisputed  sway. 

The  principal  divisions  of  Mongolia  are,  Inner  Mongolia,  lying  between 
the  Wall  and  south  of  the  desert :  Outer  Mongolia,  between  the  desert  and 
the  Altai  Mountains,  and  reaching  from  the  Inner  Hingan  to  the  Tien- 
shan  ;  the  country  about  Koko-nor,  between  Kansuh,  Sz'-chuen,  and  Tibet, 
and  the  dependencies  of  Uliasutai,  lying  north-westward  of  the  Ralkas 
Khanates.  The  whole  of  this  region  has  been  included  under  the  com* 
prehensive  name  of  Chinese  Tartary. 

Inner  Monuolia,  or  Nui'Mungku,  is  divided  into  six  corps  and  twenty- 
four  tribes,  which  are  again  placed  under  forty-nine  standards,  or  khochouD, 
each  of  which  generally  includes  2,000  families,  commanded  by  hereditarj 
princes,  or  dzassaks.  The  principal  tribes  are  the  Kortchin  and  Ortous. 
The  whole  of  Inner  Mongolia  is  gradually  improving  under  the  industry  of 
Chinese  settlers  and  exiles,  and  the  fostering  care  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment. 

Outer  Mongolia,  or  Wai-Mungku,  is  an  extensive  tract  lying  north  of 
Inner  Mongolia,  as  far  as  Russia.  The  desert  of  Gobi  occupies  the  southern 
half  of  the  region.  It  is  divided  into  four  /i/,  or  circuits,  each  of  which  is 
governed  by  a  Khan  or  prince.  The  four  Khanates  constitute  one 
*'  aimak,'*  or  tribe,  subdivided  into  86  standards,  each  of  which  is  restricted 
to  a  certain  territory  where  they  wander  about  at  pleasure.  They  are 
devoted  to  Buddhism,  and  the  lamas  have  great  power  in  their  hands. 
Most  of  tlic  real  power  over  the  Kalkas,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of 
these  Khanates,  indeed,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  high  priest,  called  **  Kutuktu," 
living  at  Kurun,  the  largest  town  in  Mongolia.  They  render  an  annual 
tribute  to  the  Emperor,  of  horses,  camels,  sheep,  and  other  animals,  or 
their  skins,  and  receive  presents  in  return  of  many  times  its  value,  so  that 
they  are  kept  in  subjection  by  constant  bribing.  An  energetic  govern- 
ment, however,  is  not  wanting.  The  supreme  tribunal  is  at  Urga ;  it  is 
called  the  **  yamoun,"  and  has  civil  and  military  jurisdiction,  and  adminis- 
ters justice.  Letters  are  encouraged  among  them  by  the  Manchus,  but 
with  little  success.  These  tribes  produce  nothing  but  for  their  own 
immediate  wants,  and  most  of  their  cloths,  utensils,  and  arms  are  procured 
of  the  Chinese.  Their  livelihood  depends  chiefly  on  their  herds  and  hunt- 
ing. The  trade  with  Russia  is  carried  on  at  Kiakhta,  close  to  the  border, 
and  is  superintended  by  Manchu  officers,  appointed  from  Pe-king  to  collect 
the  duties.  The  exports  consist  of  Russian  habit-cloths,  velveteens,  cam- 
lets, linen,  leather,  skins,  firs  \  fire-arms,  cutlery,  mirrors^  watches,  aud 
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Other  fancy  articles.  These  goods  are  always  exchanged  at  a  fixed  valua- 
tion, for  tea  and  preserves,  lacquered-ware,  nankeens,  and  silks,  and  opium 
in  small  quantities. 

Uliasutai,  in  the  western  portion  of  Mongolia,  comprises  the  two 
divisions  of  Cobdo  and  Ulianghai.  Cobdo  lies  to  the  north-west  and 
Ulianghai  to  the  north-east,  both  adjoining  the  Russian  frontier.  The 
first  is  divided  into  11  tribes  and  31  standards,  and  in  the  second,  the 
tribes  are  arranged  into  2UsO'l{ng.  These  are  under  military  officers,  but 
manage  their  own  internal  affairs.  The  Chinese  rule  ovar  these  tribes  is 
eonducted  on  the  same  priiiiples  as  that  over  the  other  Mongols,  and  they 
all  render  fealty  to  the  Emperor  through  the  chief  resident  at  Uliasutai. 
The  tribes  resemble  the  American  Indians  in  their  habits,  disputes,  and 
modes  of  life. 

KoKO-NOR,  or  Tsing-hai,  though  not  included  by  Chinese  geographers 
in  Mongolia,  is  mostly  inhabited  by  Mongols,  and  its  plan  of  government  is 
the  same  as  that  over  the  other  Mongol  tribes.  It  is  a  country  of  lakes. 
The  Azure  Sea  is  the  largest,  and  Chinese  maps  delineate  it  as  190  miles 
long  by  60  wide,  and  its  borders  level  and  settled.  The  province  is 
situated  immediately  north  and  west  of  Shen-si  and  Sz'-chuen.  It  is  occu- 
pied by  Tourgouths,  Hoshoits,  Kalkas,  and  other  tribes,  who  are  arranged 
under  20  standards,  and  governed  by  a  Manchu  general  residing  at  Sining- 
fa,  in  Kansuh.  The  productions  consist  of  grain  and  other  vegetables 
raised  along  the  river-bottoms,  and  margins  of  the  lakes ;  sheep,  cattle, 
horses,  camels,  &.c.  The  yak  is  used  extensively  for  carrying  burdens. 
The  trade  at  Sining-fu  is  large.  The  Province  of  Kansuh,  in  respect  of 
government,  6ic.,  may  also  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  Mongolia.  Its 
principal  towns  are  Yuh-mun-hien,  Ngansi,  Barkoul,  Oroumtsi,  d&c. 
These  towns  have  been  built  to  facilitate  communication,  and  some  of 
them  have  risen  to  importance  as  trading  posts. 

ILL 

That  part  of  the  empire  called  IIi  is  a  vast  region,  lying  on  each  side  of  the 
Tien-shan,  or  Celestial  Mountains,  and  including  a  tract  nearly  as  large  as 
Mongolia,  and  not  much  more  susceptible  of  cultivation.     The  limits  ex- 
tend from  360  to  49^  N  ,  and  from  longitude  7P  to  960  E.      It  is  divided 
by  the  Tien-shan  into  two  parts  called  '*  \\i,'*  or  circuits,  viz. :  Tien-shan- 
peh-lu  and  Tien-shan-nan-lu,  or  north  and  south  of  the  Celestial  Mountains. 
The  former  is  commonly  denominated  Songaria,  from  the  Songares  its  for- 
mer rulers,  and  the  latter  is  known  as  Little  Bokara,  or  Eastern  Turkestan. 
Ill,  taken  as  a  whole,  may  be  regarded  as  an  inland  isthmus,  extending 
south-west  from  the  south  of  Siberia,  off  between  the  Gobi  and  Caspian 
deserts,  till  it  reaches  the  Hindoo-Kush,  leading  down  to  the  valley  of  the 
Indus.      The  former  of  these  deserts  encloses  it  on  the  east  and  south,  and 
the  other  on  the  west  and  north-west,  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
Belur-tag  and  the  Muz-tag  ranges,  which  join  with  the  Celestial  Mountains 
that  divide  the  isthn^us  itself  into  two  parts.      These  deserts  united  are 
equal  to  the  extent  of  Sahara,  but  are  not  as  arid  and  tenantiess.     Little  is 
known  of  the  topography,  productions,  or  civilization  of  the  tribes,  but  the 
efforts  of  the  Chinese  have  been  systematically  directed  to  developing  the 
agricultural  resources  of  the  country,  by  stationing  troops  in  every  part, 
who  cultivate  the  soil,  and  by  banishing  criminals  thereto,  who  are  obliged 
to  work   for,   and   assist  the   soldiers.     The   productions  are  numerous. 
Wheat,  barley,  rice,  and  millet  are  the  chief  grains ;  tobacco,  cotton^  and 
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fruits  are  grown  ;  herds  of  horses,  camels,  cattle  and  sheep,  afford  means 
of  locomotion  and  food  for  the  people,  while  the  mountains  and  lakes 
supply  game  and  fish.  The  inhabitants  are  composed  mostly  of  Eleuths, 
Mongols,  Manchus,  Chinese,  and  several  native  tribes.  The  government 
b  under  the  control  of  the  Manchu  military  officers  residing  at  lli. 

TiEN-siiAN-PEH-Lu  is  divided  into  three  commandaries.  Hi  on  the  west, 
Tarbagatai  on  the  north,  and  Kur-kara-usu  on  the  east,  between  Hi  and 
Oroumtsi,  in  Kansuh.  The  districts  of  Tarbagatai  and  Kur-kara-usu  are 
small  compared  with  Hi. 

TiEN-suAN-NAN-Lu,  or  southem  circuit  of  Hi,  also  named  Sin-kiang  or  new 
frontier,  has  been  called  Little  Bokhara  and  Chinese  or  Eastern  Turkestan, 
by  foreigners.  It  is  less  fertile  than  the  Northern  Circuit,  the  greatest  part  of 
its  area  being  rugged  mountains  and  barren  wastes.  The  Tarim  flows 
through  it  from  west  to  east,  from  the  Belur-tag  to  Lop-nor,  a  lake  lying  on 
the  edge  oi  the  desert.  No  other  river  basins  of  any  size  are  found  within 
the  circuit.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  dry,  and  its  barrenness  is  owing 
more  to  the  want  of  moisture  than  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  The  productions 
of  the  valley  of  Tarim  comprise  most  of  the  grains  and  fruits  of  Southern 
Europe.  The  mountains  and  marshes  contains  jackals,  tigers,  bears,  wolves, 
d&c.  Gold,  copper,  and  iron,  are  brought  from  this  region  ;  but  as  articles 
of  trade  they  are  less  important  than  the  sal-ammoniac,  saltpetre,  sulphur, 
and  asbestos,  obtained  in  the  volcanic  region  on  the  east  of  the  Celestial 
mountains.  The  present  divisions  of  this  circuit  are  regulated  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  "  eight  Mahomedan  cities,''  viz :  Harashar,  Kuch6,  Ushi,  (includ- 
ing Sairim  and  Bai,)  Oksu,  Khoten,  Yarkand,  Cashgar,  and  Yirigesbar. 
The  superior  officers  reside  at  Yarkand,  but  the  southern  circuit  is  divided 
into  four  minor  governments  at  Harashar,  Ushi,  Yarkand,  and  Khoten. 

The  government  of  Hi  differs  in  some  respects  from  that  of  Mongolia, 
where  religion  is  partly  called  in  to  aid  the  state.  In  the  northern  circuit 
the  authority  is  strictly  military.  The  supreme  command  of  the  whole  of 
Hi  is  entrusted  by  the  colonial  office  to  a  Manchu,  **  tsiang-kiun,"  or 
military  governor-general,  resident  at  Kuldsha,  who  has  under  him  two 
councillors  to  take  cognizance  of  civil  cases,  and  34  residents  scattered 
about  in  both  circuits.  The  governor  also  commands  the  troops  of  Kansuh, 
but  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  civil  jurisdiction.  The  revenue  is  derived 
from  a  capitation  tax  and  tithes  on  produce.  There  are  no  transit  duties  as 
in  China,  but  custom-houses  are  established  at  the  frontier  trading  ports. 
The  character  of  the  inhabitants  north  of  the  Tien-shan  is  rendered  unlike 
that  of  those  dwelling  in  the  southern  circuit  by  the  diversity  in  their  language 
and  nomadic  habits,  more  than  by  the  sway  religious  rites  and  allegiance 
have  over  them.  The  language  generally  used  in  the  south  is  the  Jag- 
hatai  Tiirki  of  the  Kalmucks.  The  Usbecks  constitute  the  majority  of  the 
people,  but  Eleuths  and  Kalmucks  are  everywhere  intermixed.  The  Tibe- 
tans have  settled  in  Khoten,  or  more  probably  remnants  still  exist  there  of 
the  former  inhabitants. 

BOD,  OR  TIBET. 

The  third  great  division  of  the  colonial  part  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  that 
of  Tibet,  is  the  least  known  of  all.  Ft  constitutes  the  most  southern  of  the 
three  great  table-lands  of  Central  Asia,  and  is  surrounded  with  high  moun- 
tains, which  separate  it  from  all  contiguous  regions.  The  Chinese  call  the 
country  Si-Tsang,  and  divide  it  into  **  Tsien-Tsang"   or  Anterior  Tibet, 
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and  "  Hau-Tsang*'  or  Ulterior  Tibet.  Tibet  is  bounded  north-east  by  Koko- 
nor ;  east  by  Sz'-chuen  and  Yun-nan ;  south  by  Assam,  Bhotan,  Nepaul, 
Delhi,  and  Lahore;  west  by  Ladak,  Badakshan,  and  Bokhara,  and  north  by 
Gobi  and  Khoten.  Little  Tibet  and  Ladak,  though  included  within  its 
limits  in  the  Chinese  maps,  have  too  little  subjection  or  connection  with  the 
court  of  Pe-king  to  be  reckoned  among  its  dependencies. 

Tibet  is  a  lofly  table-land,  divided  by  mountain  ranges  into  three  distinct 
parts.  The^r5^  comprises  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Indus.  It  begins  at 
Mount  Kailasa,  and  stretches  between  the  Hindoo-Kush  and  Himalaya, 
comprising  the  whole  of  Little  Tibet  and  Ladak.  The  Tsung-Iing  defines 
it  on  the  north-east.  The  second  consists  of  an  extensive  desert-land,  com- 
mencing at  Mount  Kailasa,  and  having  the  Tsung-ling  on  the  west,  the 
Koulkun  on  the  north,  and  the  Himalaya  on  the  south.  This  high  region, 
called  Katshe  or  Kor-kachi,  has  never  been  traversed  by  intelligent  travellers. 
Mountains  stretch  across  it,  and  many  rivers  and  lakes  are  found  within 
their  defiles.  It  is  so  cold  that  few  inhabitants  can  live  in  its  northern 
portions.  The  ecutern  part  consists  of  the  valley  of  the  Yaru-tsangbu,  con- 
taining in  its  plains  most  of  the  towns  of  Tibet.  This  part  of  the  country 
consists  of  a  succession  of  ridges  and  peaks,  some  of  which  are  among  the 
highest  in  the  world,  and  the  traveller  crosses  the  narrow  valleys  by  ropes 
and  bridges  enveloped  in  clouds.  Mount  Kailasa  is  26,000  feet  in  elevation. 
The  number  of  peaks  covered  with  perpetual  snow  is  not  known,  but  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  part  of  the  world  of  the  same  extent.  The  largest  river  is 
the  Yaru-tsangbu.  Its  tributaries  are  numerous ;  and  the  volume  of  water 
which  flows  through  the  mountains  into  Assam,  is  equal  to  that  by  the 
Indus  into  Scinde.  It  is  still  a  disputed  question  whether  the  Yaru-tsangbu 
joins  the  Brahmaputra,  or  the  Irawaddy  ;  but  the  weight  of  geographical 
testimony  and  the  size  of  the  rivers  is  greatly  in  favor  of  the  former. 

Tibet,  especially  the  central  part,  is  a  country  of  lakes.  The  largest  is 
Tengkirinor,  situated  in  the  midst  of  stupendous  mountains.  The  regions 
north  of  it  contain  many  isolated  lakes :  two  of  the  largest  are  Bouka  and 
Kara,  the  waters  of  which  are  salt.  Palti  is  a  large  lake  north  of  HMassa, 
remarkable  for  its  ring  shape,  the  centre  being  occupied  by  a  large  island, 
around  which  the  waters  flow  in  a  channel  30  or  more  miles  wide.  On  the 
ialand  is  a  nunnery,  called  the  palace  of  the  Holy  Sow,  said  to  be  the  finest 
in  the  country.  In  Little  Tibet,  south  of  Khoten,  are  a  number  of  lakes. 
The  sacred  lakes  of  Manasarowa  and  Ravan-hrad  form  the  head  waters  of 
the  Indus. 

The  climate  of  Tibet  is  characterized  by  its  purity  and  excessive  dryness. 
The  valleys  are  hot,  and  from  May  to  October  the  sky  is  clear  in  the  table- 
lands. In  the  valleys  the  moisture  and  temperature  are  favorable  to  vegeta- 
tion, the  harvest  being  gathered  before  the  gales  and  snows  set  in,  which 
are  after  October.  The  effects  of  the  air  resemble  the  kamsin  in  Egypt ; 
the  trees  wither,  and  the  leaves  may  be  ground  to  powder ;  planks  and 
beams  break,  and  the  inhabitants  cover  the  timbers  and  wood-work  of  their 
houses  with  coarse  cottons  to  preserve  them  from  destruction.  Mutton, 
exposed  in  the  open  air,  becomes  so  dry  that  it  may  be  powdered,  and  when 
once  powdered  may  be  preserved  for  years.  This  flesh-bread  is  a  common 
food  in  Tibet.  No  salt  is  used  in  its  preparation,  and  it  is  used  without 
any  further  dressing  or  cooking. 

The  productions  of  Tibet  consist  principally  of  domestic  and  wild  animals; 
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but  it  is  very  meagre  in  vegetable  products,  presenting  in  this  a  strong 
contrast  with  Nepaul  and  Bhotan,  where  vegetable  life  flourishes  roost 
luxuriantly.  Sheep  and  goats  are  reared  in  immense  flocks;  the  "  yak/*  or 
grunting  ox,  is  raised  for  carriage,  and  all  domestic  animals,  including 
cattle,  horses,  buffaloes,  &.C.,  are  common.  There  is  comparatively  little 
agriculture.  The  variety  of  wild  animalH,  birds,  and  fishes,  is  very  great, 
and  the  brute  creation  is  generally  clothed  in  a  thicker  and  more  rugged 
covering  than  elsewhere.  The  Tibetan  goat  affords  the  shawl-wool  which 
b  so  highly  prized  for  the  manufacture  of  garments  in  all  nations. 

Fruits  are  abundant ;  and  barley  and  the  other  grains,  which  are  culti- 
vated by  the  women,  are  the  chief  objects  of  the  farmer.  Rice  is  cultivated 
near  the  lakes.  Rhubarb,  assafoetida,  ginger,  madder  and  safflower  are 
collected  and  prepared.  The  mineral  productions  are  exceedingly  rich. 
Gold  is  found  in  the  streams,  and  forms  a  constant  article  of  export ;  lead, 
silver,  copper  and  cinnabar  are  also  dug  out  of  the  ground,  but  iron  is  not 
abundant.  Tincal  and  crude  borax  are  gathered  on  the  borders  of  a  small 
lake,  where  also  rock  salt  can  be  obtained  to  any  extent.  Precious  stonei 
are  very  plentiful. 

The  degree  of  skill  the  Tibetans  have  attained  in  manufactures,  the  me- 
chanic arts  and  general  civilization,  though  inferior  to  the  Chinese,  is  superior 
to  that  of  the  Mongols.  They  appear  to  be  mild  and  humane,  and  to  posses 
more  religious  sense  than  the  Chinese.  They  belong  to  the  Mongol  race. 
They  distmguish  five  sorts  of  people  among  themselves,  viz  :  the  Bhotans, 
the  inhabitants  of  Kham  or  Anterior  Tibet,  those  of  Tsang,  the  nomads  of 
Kor-Katshe,  and  the  people  of  Little  Tibet.  All  of  them  speak  the  Tibetan 
with  some  variations.  The  dress  of  both  sexes  is  of  wool  and  fur  ;  yellow 
and  red  are  the  prevailing  colors.  The  women  wear  many  jewels,  and  adorn 
their  hair  with  pearls.  Girls  braid  their  hair  in  three  tresses — married 
women  in  two,  and  the  head  is  protected  by  high  velvet  caps.  The  men 
wear  broad  brimmed  coverings  of  various  materials. 

In  Tibet  religion  is  the  basis  of  both  their  political  and  social  system* 
It  is  a  variety  of  Buddhism,  and  the  clergy  are  the  political  rulers  as  well 
as  the  private  directors  of  the  whole  country.  Every  district  has  its  lama» 
or  bishop.  The  chief  of  these  spiritual  sovereigns  is  the  Grand  or  Dalai- 
lama,  who  resides  at  HMassa.  Next  to  him  is  the  Teshu-laraa  who  resides 
at  Zhikatse-jung.  These  are  both  incarnations  of  the  deity,  which  pass 
successively  by  transmigration  from  one  body  to  another.  The  priests  form 
the  aristocracy  of  the  country  ;  they  reside  in  companies  in  large  mansions, 
which  unite  the  characters  of  convent  and  palace.  All  the  wealth  of  the 
country  seems  to  centre  in  their  body,  while  a  general  poverty  pervades  the 
reft  of  the  community.  A  singular  species  of  polyandry  exists  among  the 
Tibetans ;  all  the  brothers  bom  of  one  mother  have  but  one  wife  in  common, 
who  is  selected  by  the  eldest.  The  religious  buildings  combine  the  triple 
character  of  temples,  monasteries  and  palaces,  and  sometimes  display  ex- 
traordinary splendor,  contrasting  sadly  with  the  rude  houses  of  the  people. 
That  of  Pootala  near  H'lassa,  the  summer  residence  of  the  Dalai-lama,  is 
said  to  contain  10,000  apartments  filled  with  gold  and  silver  images,  and  to 
have  its  roof  richly  gilded. 

Tibet  is  neither  an  independent  kingdom  nor  a  province  of  China ;  it  is 
merely  a  geographical  region  divided  in  a  number  of  districts,  the  majority 
of  which  pay  a  small  tribute  to  the  Dalai-lama,  who  is  himself,  as  well  as 
all  the  rest,  under  the  protection  of  the  emperor  of  China.     The  emperor's 
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residents,  however,  at  the  courts  of  the  sovereign  lamas,  have  of  late  years 
acquired  so  much  influence  in  the  internal  administration  of  the  country, 
that  it  may  be  regarded  as  now  entirely  dependent.  The  frontiers,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  empire,  are  strictly  guarded  against  the  intrusion  of 
strangers, 

fkiucation  is  confined  to  the  priesthood,  but  the  women,  who  conduct 
much  of  the  traffic,  also  learn  arithmetic  and  writing.  The  language  is 
alphabetical,  and  reads  from  right  to  lefl;  there  are  two  forms  of  the 
characters,  **  uchen''  used  for  books,  and  the  ''  umin"  employed  in  writing, 
which  do  not  differ  more  than  the  roman  and  the  common  running  hand. 
The  form  of  the  characters  shows  their  Sanscrit  origin ;  but  there  are  many 
consonants  in  the  language  not  found  in  that  tongue,  and  silent  letters  are 
not  unfrequent  in  the  written  words.  There  are  thirty  consonants  in  the 
alphabet,  with  four  additional  vowel  signs ;  each  of  which  ends  in  a  short  a, 
as  ka,  uga,  cha,  which  can  be  lengthened  by  a  diacritical  mark  placed  under- 
neath. The  syllables  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  point;  the 
accented  consonant  is  that  which  follows  the  vowel ;  and  others,  whether 
before  or  after  it,  are  pronounced  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  not  un frequently 
omitted  altogether  in  speaking.  The  literature  of  Tibet  is  almost  wholly 
theological,  and  such  works'  as  are  not  of  this  character  have  probably  been 
introduced  from  China.  Their  divisions  of  time,  numeration,  chronology 
and  weights,  have  also  been  adopted  from  that  country,  with  a  few  alterations. 

H'lassa,  the  capital  of  Tibet,  is  situated  on  the  Dzangtsu,  in  latitude 
29^  30'  N.,  and  longitude  91°  40'  E.,  and  is  the  largest  town  in  this  part 
of  Asia.  It  is  famous  for  its  convents,  and  has  been  considered  as  the  head 
quarters  of  Buddhism,  and  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  lamas,  who  by  means  of  the 
Dalai-lama  and  his  subordinate  the  Kutuktu,  exercises  priestly  control  over 
all  Mongolia  and  Tibet. 

The  cjipital  of  Ulterior  Tibet  is  Zhikatse-jung,  26  miles  west  of  HMassa, 
a  residence  of  the  Teshu-lama,  a  town  of  300  or  400  houses,  convents  and 
palaces,  built  on  an  elevated  plain. 

The  other  towns  are  chiefly  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Yara-tsangbu  and 
on  the  borders  of  the  lakes ;  but  few  have  anything  remarkable,  and  none 
are  worthy  of  special  notice. 

7^c  large  map  of  the  empire,  which  is  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  the 
best  delineation  of  the  extent  and  divisions  of  their  possessions,  includes 
Vfithin  its  limits  two  other  countries  besides  those  already  described,  but  over 
which  their  influence  is  altogether  nominal.  These  are  Corea  and  Ladak, 
The  former  was  probably  placed  on  the  map  from  its  proximity  to  the  capit^, 
and  its  peninsular  form  naturally  connecting  it  with  the  neighboring  districts. 
But  national  vanity  alone  can  be  the  motive  for  including  the  remote  prin- 
cipality  of  Ladak  within  the  imperial  frontiers,  for  its  ruler  has  almost  no 
connection  at  all  with  Pe-hing,  and  has  never  received  Chinese  troops  within 
his  borders, — (Williams  I.  202 — 203.)  This,  however,  is  the  proper  place 
to  notice  them. 


COREA. 


Corea  is  a  peninsula  lying  between  the  Yellow  Sea  on  the  west,  and  the 
aea  of  Japan  on  the  east.     It  is  640  miles  long  by  250  to  280  in  width  at 
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its  northern  and  southern  extremities,  but  at  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  it  is 
only  140  miles  wide. 

The  only  known  feature  of  its  physical  geography  is  the  existence  of  a 
high  chain  of  mountains  which  stretches  through  it,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  east  coast.  The  general  inclination  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  country 
is  towards  the  Yellow  Sea.  The  eastern  coast  is  precipitous  and  rocky — 
the  western  is  skirted  by  numerous  islands.  Though  in  the  latitude  ofltaly, 
Corea  is  said  to  have  a  cold  climate,  but  the  soil  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 
The  mountains  of  the  northern  part  are  covered  with  vast  forests,  and  their 
only  valuable  product  is  ginseng.  The  southern  provinces  abound  in  great 
agricultural  wealth,  and  besides  produce  large  quantities  of  hemp,  tobacco, 
silk  and  fruits. 

The  Coreans  are  a  well-made  race,  with  an  agreeable  physiognomy,  and 
very  polished  manners  ;  the  arts,  the  sciences  and  language  of  China  have 
been  introduced  among  them.  The  literati  form  a  separate  order  in  the 
state,  and  make  use  of  the  Chinese  language  and  characters,  but  the  ver- 
nacular tongue  is  quite  different,  and  has  an  alphabet  of  its  own.  Their 
religion  is  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  China. 

The  country  forms  a  separate  kingdom,  whose  ruler  is  absolute  within 
his  own  dominions,  but  is  nevertheless  a  vassal  of  China,  and  sends  annual 
presents  and  ambassadors  to  Pe-king.  The  country  was  formerly  defended 
from  the  Manchus  by  a  great  wall  or  rampart  along  its  northern  border, 
which  it  is  said  is  now  like  that  of  China,  falling  to  ruins.  The  Corean 
towns  have  nearly  the  same  general  appearance  as  those  of  China,  but  the 
houses  are  built  of  mud,  without  art,  and  are  inconvenient. 

KiNo-KAi-TAo,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsular  part  of  the  kingdom, 
is  the  capital. 


L  A  D  A  K  ,    formerly  mar-yul. 

Ladak  is  a  portion  of  the  mountainous  region  situated  between  the 
Himalayas  on  the  south,  and  the  range  of  the  Kara-Korum  on  the  north, 
adjoining  Tibet  on  the  west,  and  extending  from  east  to  west  about  250 
miles,  and  200  from  north  to  south,  but  with  an  irregular  outline,  and  com- 
prising altogether  a  superficial  area  of  only  30,000  square  miles. 

The  coanfry  consists  of  a  series  of  narrow  valleys,  which  are  sometimes 
little  better  than  deep  ravines  or  defiles.  They  are  all  situated  at  the  great 
elevation  of  11,000  to  13,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  raoun- 
taiis  which  form  them  rise  several  thousand  feet  higher.  The  general 
character  of  the  surface  is  extreme  inequality,  consisting  of  steep  and  barren 
mountains  capped  with  snow,  and  close  rocky  dells  with  rapid  torrents  or 
deep  rivers  rushing  through  them.  There  is  accordingly  little  room  for 
agricultural  labor,  and  the  proportion  of  available  ground  does  not  probably 
.  exceed  one-fifth  of  the  whole  ;  and  the  soil,  being  formed  of  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  rocks,  is  such  as  to  be  only  rendered  productive  by  an  immense 
amount  of  human  industry  and  skill.  Nor  is  the  climate  more  inauspicious 
to  the  labors  of  the  husbandman,  two-thirds  of  the  year  bein(7  under  the  in- 
fluence of  winter.  The  harvests,  however,  are  not  unproductive,  the  heats 
of  summer  being  excessive,  and  vegetation  rapid. 

The  country  contains  all  the  wild  and  domestic  animals  peculiar  to  this 
part  of  Asia.     There  are  mines  of  sulphur  in  some  places,  and  soda  is  found 
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in  great  plenty ;  lead,  iron,  and  copper,  are  also  abundant,  but  want  of  fuel 
and  want  of  industry  prevent  their  being  wrought. 

The  people  of  Ladak  are  of  the  Tibetan  stock,  but  a  considerable  number 
of  Cashmerians  have  settled  in  the  country,  and  produced  a  mixed  race 
called  ''  Argands.''  The  whole  population  amounts  to  150,000  or  180,000. 
There  is  not  much  wealth  in  the  country,  but  what  there  is  is  equally 
diffused,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  in  easy  and  comfortable 
circumstances.  They  pay  no  taxes  in  money,  but  are  bound  to  give  suit 
and  service  both  domestic  and  military,  and  to  furnish  contributions  in  kind 
for  the  support  of  the  rajah  and  the  provincial  governors.  The  people  are 
in  general  mild  and  timid,  frank,  honest,  and  moral,  but  indolent,  dirty,  and 
addicted  to  intoxication.  Their  religion  is  nominally  Buddhism,  but  is  a 
strange  mixture  of  metaphysics,  mysticism,  fortune-telling,  juggling,  and 
idolatry,  and  the  country  is  infested  with  idle  lamas. 

The  government  is  a  simple  despotism,  but  is  so  curiously  modified  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  people  and  the  influence  of  the  priests,  that  the 
rajah  is  possessed  of  very  limited  power.  The  business  of  the  government 
is  managed  by  the  Khalun,  or  prime  minister,  assisted  by  deputies  and  other 
officers.  The  districts  and  towns  are  governed  by  inferior  khaluns,  or  tan- 
zins,  or  rajahs;  and  the  business  of  the  magistracy  by  ''nar-pas,"  and  the 
head  men  of  the  villages.  There  is  no  permanant  military  force — the 
peasants  giving  their  services  when  required.  The  rajah  is  nominally 
independent,  but  pays  tribute,  disguised  under  the  name  of  a  present,  to 
the  government  of  HMassa. 

The  country  is  divided  into  four  principal  districts,  viz :  Ladak,  in  the 
centre ;  Nobra,  on  the  north ;  Zanskar,  on  the  south ;  and  Piti,  on  the 
south-west.  Le  or  Leh,  the  capital,  situated  at  the  foot  of  some  hills,  stands 
in  a  valley,  about  two  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Sinh-kha-bab.  It  is 
enclosed  by  a  wall,  with  projecting  towers,  but  the  streets  are  disposed 
without  order,  and  the  town  forms  a  confused  assemblage  of  houses.  The 
palace  of  the  Rajah  is  a  large  and  lofty  building,  forming  a  conspicuous  object 
to  a  person  viewing  the  city  from  without. 

The  trade  of  Ladak  is  extensive,  and  a  source  of  profit  to  the  people,  for 
Leh  is  the  great  thoroughfare  of  the  caravan  trade  from  Yarkand,  HMassa, 
and  Russia  to  Cashmere,  Lahore,  and  India.  The  principal  article  of  trade 
is  goat's  wool.  Much  of  the  transportation  over  the  mountains  is  done  on 
sheep,  each  carrying  20  or  25  lbs.  weight.  Tea,  tincal,  silks,  and  Chinese 
manufactures  come  through  Tibet,  but  the  largest  trade  is  with  Yarkand. 
On  account  of  the  singular  custom  of  polyandry  existing  in  this  country, 
women  are  in  excess  and  form  a  valuable  article  of  export,  and  are  sold  to 
the  people  living  south,  in  Lahore,  and  other  states  near  the  Indus.  Singular 
as  it  may  appear,  this  state  of  social  economy  does  not  seem  to  be  produc- 
tive of  jealousy,  or  materially  to  interfere  with  the  harmony  o^  the  house- 
hold. 


The  Loo-cHoo  Islands,  (an  insular  kingdom  in  the  Pacific,)  are  generally 
considered  as  a  dependency  of  China,  but  whether  or  not  the  government  of 
Pe-king  exercises  any  authority  over  them,  except  in  the  exaction  of  a 
tribute,  is  problematical.  The  people  are  much  similar  to  the  Chinese,  and 
are  possessed  of  their  institutions,  literature,  and  religion.  There  language 
differs,  however,  from  both  the  Japanese  and  Chinese,  and  is,  perhaps,  a 
mixture  of  the  two.  Little,  indeed,  is  known  respecting  them ;  and  the  only 
town  ever  risited  by  Europeans  is  the  great  seaport  of  Napa-kiang,  on  the 
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south-west  coast  of  the  principal  island,  five  miles  from  the  capital,  Kien- 
ching.  The  group  consists  of  36  islands,  all  of  which  arc  small.  The 
only  one  deserving  of  particular  notice  is  Sulphur  Island,  80  miles  north  of 
the  Great  Loo-choo,  which  contains  a  sulphuric  volcano,  that  constantly 
emits  white  smoke.  The  Madjicosima  Islands  are  also  subject  to  the 
king  of  Loo-choo. 


TURKESTAN, 

OR    INDEPENDENT    TARTARY. 

Turkestan  is  an  extensive  country  lying  between  36^  and  51^  N.  latitude, 
and  45^  and  78^  E.  longitude,  extending  from  east  to  west  1,350  miles, 
and  from  north  to  south  1,260.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Russian 
Provinces ;  on  the  south  by  Affghanistan  and  Iran ;  on  the  east  by  the 
Chinese  colony  of  Hi,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  river 
Oural. 

The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  composed  of  sandy  plains,  intersected  by 
a  few  rivers,  and  studded  with  small  lakes.  It  generally  rises  from  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  and  Aral  Sea  towards  the  south  and  east,  on  both  of 
which  sides  it  is  enclosed  by  high  mountains.  The  great  plain  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  has  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet,  but  the  elevation  of  the 
desert  is  much  less.  The  steppe  of  Kirghiz,  in  the  north,  has  not  every- 
where  a  uniform  surface,  nor  does  it  constitute  a  vast  plain,  as  the  name 
might  be  thought  to  imply  :  it  is  on  the  contrary  intersected  by  many  chains 
of  hills,  and  nowhere  exhibits  those  boundless  expanses  which  are  met  with 
elsewhere.  It  is  nowlicre  fertile,  and  the  want  of  water  renders  the  herbage 
scant  and  poor,  and  the  jrtMieral  appoarance  is  unvaried  and  fatiguing  to  the 
eye.  It  may,  however,  be  divided  into  several  regions,  of  various  degrees 
of  fertility.  The  most  fertile  district  is  in  the  north,  where  the  meadows 
are  rich,  and  the  forests  produce  magnificent  timber.  The  south  is 
generally  sterile,  and  the  central  regions,  though  containing  many  well- 
favored  spots,  are  upon  the  whole  unfit  for  an  agricultural  population. 
Shells,  pebbles  of  diverse  colors,  petrifactions,  mollusca,  and  other  marine 
remains,  spread  over  this  reirion  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  are  sufficient 
evidence  that  at  no  very  remote  period  the  whole  has  been  submerged,  and 
the  salt  lakes  everywhere  studding  the  surface  bear  evidence  to  the  same 
fact. 

The  climate  of  the  plains  and  steppes  of  Turkestan  is  subject  to  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  ;  the  sandy  face  of  the  country  producing  intense  heat  in 
summer,  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  winter  the  same  deserts  are  sometimes 
covered  with  snow,  a^d  are  always  cold  during  the  night.  In  the  steppe 
of  Kirghiz  the  extremes  are  remarkable.  Nor  are  these  extremes  the  only 
evil :  severe  storms,  hurricanes,  and  whirlwinds  blow  over  the  steppes,  car- 
rying everything  that  is  moveable  before  them.  In  the  region  adjoining 
the  Oural  the  temperature  sometimes  rises  to  145^  Fahr.,  in  the  sun,  and 
to  109^  in  the  shade  ;  and  the  sand  is  so  hot  as  to  roast  eggs.  The  climate, 
however,  is  generally  healthy.     Rain  is  very  rare  in  the  steppes;  the  ground 
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is  consequently  very  dry,  and  in  summer  breaks  into  cracks  and  crevices. 
The  seasons  may  be  represented  as  follows  :  spring,  sudden  and  fleeting; 
summer,  dry  and  burning ;  autumn,  rainy,  gloomy,  and  short ;  and  winter, 
long,  dry,  and  constantly  cold. 

Among  the  mammiferous  animals  in. the  steppe,  the  rodentia  is  the  most 
numerous ;  wolves  inhabit  caverns  in  the  gypsum  mountains  and  the  sandy 
districts,  and  the  canis  corsac  roams  among  the  herds  of  the  antelope  saiga. 
Horses  are  the  most  valuable  domestic  animals  in  almost  all  the  grassy 
steppes.  Among  these,  the  beautiful  race  of  Argamats  supply  the  cavalry 
of  Khiva.  Camels  of  both  species,  and  sheep,  frequently  of  good  breed  for 
wool,  and  some  of  them  fat-tailed — beeves  and  goats,  constitute  the  wealth  of 
the  wandering  tribes.  Fine  wool  goats  are  bred  in  Bokhara.  The  tiger 
has  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Aral,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sir,  and  the 
Kouvan.  The  wild  boar  is  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  vicinity  of  all 
the  rivers ;  the  mouse  in  the  Kirghiz  steppe ;  and  dog-geese,  so  called 
from  their  burrowing  in  the  ground.  The  falco  chryssBtas  builds  its  nest 
in  the  Kirghiz  steppe.  But,  generally  speaking,  the  natural  productions 
peculiar  to  the  country  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  of  little  con- 
sequence.— {Zimmerman* s  Memoir,  Sfc,  London,  1840.) 

The  country  is  inhabited  by  a  great  variety  of  races  or  tribes.  The 
Usbecks  are  the  most  numerous  race  occupying  the  low  country,  and  con- 
sist of  32  tribes.  They  are  of  the  Toorkee  stock,  and  generally  short  and 
stout,  with  broad,  flat  foreheads,  high  cheek  bones,  thin  beards,  small  eyes, 
clear  and  ruddy  complexion,  and  generally  black  hair.  The  aborigines  of 
the  country  are  the  Taujiks,  or  Tats.  They  are  devoted  to  commerce, 
speak  the  Persian  language,  and  are  probably  of  Persian  or  Arabian  origin. 
There  is  besides  a  great  number  of  Persians  in  Turkestan,  and  many 
Jews,  Hindoos,  Armenian  and  Russian  slaves.  The  northern  parts  of  the 
country  are  occupied  by  nomadic  tribes,  formed  by  an  intermixture  of 
Kalmucks,  Kazaks,  and  Kirghiz.  Many  of  the  tribes,  however,  have 
adopted  the  habits  of  the  more  improved  districts,  and  have  fixed  dwellings. 
The  northern  hordes  own  the  supremacy  of  Russia,  which  pensions  their 
chiefs;  and  for  greater  security  against  their  inroads,  a  line  of  strong  post? 
is  kept  up  between  the  Oural  and  Irtish.  The  Usbecks  and  Taujiks  of 
Bokhara,  Khiva,  Balkh,  and  Khokand,  are  Soonee  Mahomedans,  very  strict 
in  their  profession,  and  even  fanatical.  Several  tribes  on  the  eastern  bor- 
ders are  Shiahs,  and  some  arc  idolaters.  There  are  also  Jews  and  Hin- 
doos, who  profess  of  course  their  paternal  faith. 

In  all  the  states  of  Turkestan  the  governments  are  more  or  less  despotic  ; 
but  each  nation  or  body  politic  is  generally  composed  of  an  aggregation  of 
clans,  or  Urughs^  of  which  the  chiefs  are  in  many  instances  elected  by  the 
people.  The  chief  administers  the  internal  affairs  of  the  clan,  and  arranges 
the  quota  of  tribute  and  military  service  exacted  by  the  general  govern- 
ment. But  these  heads  of  clans  do  not  unite  in  any  assembly,  nor  claim 
the  right  of  exercising  any  control  over  the  measures  of  the  sovereign. 

The  people  are  mostly  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  are  said  to  be  indus- 
trious ;  but  the  Bokharians  are  distinguished  above  all  their  neighbors  as 
manufacturers,  and  excel  in  fine  cotton  and  silk-stuffs,  hats,  paper,  and 
other  articles  which  they  produce.  Bokhara  has  always  been  a  great  mart 
for  Central  Asia,  and  numerous  fairs  are  held  in  the  chief  places.  The 
Russians  and  British  have  a  great  share  in  this  trade,  and  direct  and  exten- 
sive commercial  intercourse  is  kept  up  with   Cashgar,   Yarkai»4,  4&e. 
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With  Persia  the  trade  is  inconsiderable.  The  shawls  of  Kerman  form  the 
principal  article  of  import.  Silk,  cotton  and  wool  are  exported.  The  wool 
of  Turkestan  is  sent  across  the  mountains  to  Cabul  and  the  Punjab,  where 
it  is  made  into  a  coarse  kind  of  shawl.  It  is  procured  from  the  Razaks, 
and  wandering  tribes  about  Bokhara,  who  were  long  ignorant  of 
its  value,  and  still  use  it  for  the  common  ropes  for  their  horses  and  cattle. 
The  lamb-skins  of  Bokhara  are  celebrated  in  the  East,  and  are  exported  to 
Persia,  Turkey,  and  China.  There  is,  however,  great  difficulty  in  trans- 
porting merchandize,  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  roads,  which  are 
infested  with  wandering  Turcoman  robbers;  and  the  hatred  which  subsists 
between  these  and  the  peaceful  population,  being  fostered  by  different 
religions,  adds  to  the  difficulty.  The  merchants  purchase  their  goods  for 
ready  money,  being  afraid  to  risk  a  commercial  investment  across  the 
deserts. 

Turkestan  has  never  been  all  subjected  to  the  same  sovereign.  It  may 
be  considered  as  divided  naturally  into,  1.  The  ''Steppe  of  Kirghiz," 
which  occupies  the  northern  part ;  2.  "  Mawar-ul-nahar/'  i.  e<  between  the 
rivers  Amoo  and  Sir ;  3.  The  **  Hill  Countries,"  along  the  southern  and 
eastern  borders.  It  is  divided  politically  into  a  great  number  of  inde- 
pendent states,  which  diffi^r  widely  in  extent,  population,  and  importance; 
but  the  dominant,  or  at  least  the  preponderating  native  powers,  are  the 
Khanates  of  Bokhara,  Khiva,  Khokand,  d&c. 


THE    KINGDOM    OF    BOKHARA. 

Bokhara  is  an  isolated  kingdom  of  small  extent  in  the  midst  of  the  desert 
It  is  an  open  champaign  country  of  unequal  fertility.  In  the  vicinity  of  its 
few  rivers  the  soils  are  rich,  but  beyond  them  they  are  barren  and  unpro- 
ductive. It  lies  chiefly  to  the  north  of  the  Amoo,  but  to  the  south-east  it 
crosses  the  river  and  holds  a  supremacy  over  Balkh  and  the  Khanates  of 
Andkho  and  Maimuna.  Its  lenorth  alon^r  the  Amoo  is  240  miles.  From 
Balkh  to  Bokhara  the  distance  is  2G0  miles  of  nearly  an  entire  waste.  The 
population  is  estimated  at  1,000,000. 

The  climate  is  salubrious  and  pleasant,  being  dry,  and  in  winter  very 
cold,  as  is  usual  in  sandy  countries.  There  is  a  constant  serenity  in  the 
atinospliere,  and  tlie  sky  is  of  a  bright  azure  blue  generally  without  a  cloud. 
At  night  the  stars  have  an  unusual  lustre,  and  there  is  also  a  never-ceasing 
display  of  the  most  brilliant  meteors.  In  winter  the  snow  lies  at  Bokhara 
three  or  four  months,  an<l  the  s|)ring  rains  are  often  heavy.  At  Balkh  the 
heat  is  oppressive  and  the  climate  very  unhealthy. 

Bokhara,  the  capital,  is  a  place  of  great  celebrity,  tradition  assigning 
its  foundation  to  the  arre  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  lies  embosomed 
among  gardens  and  trees,  and  cannot  be  seen  from  a  distance.  Its  shape 
is  triangular,  exceeding  eijrht  miles  in  circuit,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  earth 
about  20  feet  high  and  pierced  with  12  gates.  Few  great  buildings  are  to 
be  seen  from  the  outside  ;  but  internally  lofty  arched  bazaars,  and  ponderous 
and  massive  buildings,  colleges,  mosques  and  minarets,  everywhere  meet 
the  eye.  The  city  contains  about  21)  caravansaries  and  100  ponds  and 
wells,  and  is  intersected  by  canals  shaded  by  mulberry  trees.  It  contains 
■everal  large  mosques,  and  not  less  than  366  madresses  or  colleges  a  third 
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part  of  which  are  large  buildings,  and  contain  upwards  of  70  or  80  students. 
The  students  are  supported  by  a  public  allowance,  and  are  entirely  occupied 
with  theology,  which  has  here  superseded  all  other  subjects.  They  are 
quite  ignorant  of  the  history  of  their  own  country ;  and  a  more  perfect  set 
of  drones,  says  Byrnes,  were  never  assembled  together.     Population,  150,000. 

Samarcand,  the  Maricanda  of  the  Greeks,  120  miles  east  of  Bokhara,  is 
as  ancient  as  the  era  of  Alexander.  It  was  the  capital  of  Timour,  and  is 
still  regarded  with  veneration  by  the  people,  and  though  now  containing 
only  8,000  inhabitants,  its  splendid  ruins  of  mosques  and  temples  attest  its 
former  grandeur.  The  tombs  of  Timour  and  his  family  still  remain  ;  and  the 
ashes  of  the  conqueror  rest  beneath  a  lofty  dome,  the  walls  of  which  are 
beautifully  ornamented  with  agate. 

KuRSUEE,  140  miles  south-east  of  Bokhara,  is  a  straggling  town  of  a  mile 
in  length.  With  a  considerable  bazaar  and  about  10,000  inhabitants.  To  the 
north-east,  50  miles,  is  Shuhr-Suhz,  the  birthplace  of  Timour  and  the  seat 
of  a  Khan.  Balkh,  266  miles  S.  S.  £.  of  Bokhara,  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  of  the  world.  It  is  the  ancient  Bactra,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Kyamoors  or  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy ;  and 
was  in  later  times  the  capital  of  a  Grecian  kingdom,  which  was  founded  by 
the  successors  of  Alexander.  It  was  also  the  birthplace  of  Zoroaster  and 
the  seat  of  the  patriarch  of  the  Magian  hierarchy.  Its  present  population 
does  not  amount  to  2,000.  The  ruins  extend  for  a  circuit  of  20  miles ; 
fallen  mosques  and  decayed  tombs  demark  its  ancient  magnificence.  A 
stone  of  white  marble  is  still  shown  in  the  citadel,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  the  throne  of  Cyrus. 

The  above  are  the  only  towns  in  the  country ;  there  are  some  large 
Tillages  and  about  400  small  ones.  The  villages  are  fortified  with  mud 
walls,  as  are  also  the  separate  farms  in  the  cultivated  portions  of  the  country. 
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These  states  are  situated  east  of  Bokhara.  Khunduz  occupies  a  valley 
to  the  south  of  the  Amoo,  lying  among  low  hills,  which  extend  about  30 
miles  east  and  west,  and  about  40  from  north  to  south.  The  climate  is  one 
of  extremes,  but  the  soil  produces  a  great  variety  of  crops,  and  the  mulberry 
and  other  fruits  flourish.  The  town  of  the  same  name  has  a  population 
of  about  1,500  inhabitants.  Badakshan  is  situated  to  the  east  of  Khunduz, 
to  whose  meer  or  chief  it  is  now  subject.  This  celebrated  country  is  now 
almost  without  inhabitants ;  it  was  lately  overrun  by  the  chief  of  Khunduz  ; 
its  ruler  was  dethroned,  the  peasantry  driven  out  of  the  country,  and  a 
rabble  of  lawless  soldiers  quartered  in  its  provinces.  The  natives  are 
Taujiks,  and  their  language  the  Persian.  Badaki»han  has  acquired  great 
note  for  its  ruby  mines,  and  the  lapis  lazuli  is  oAen  found.  Of  its  capital, 
Fyzabad,  once  so  celebrated  throughout  the  East,  scarcely  a  vestige  is  lefl. 

To  the  north  of  Khunduz  and  Badakshan,  and  beyond  the  Amoo,  are 
the  small  hilly  states  of  Hizar,  Koolab,  Durwaz,  Shoognan  and  Wuk- 
HAN  ;  the  whole  of  which  are  mountainous.  Hisar  is  finely  watered,  and 
is  a  rice  country ;  its  capital  of  the  same  name  stands  on  a  rising  ground 
260  miles  £.  S.  E.  of  Bokhara.  These  states  are  independent,  and  ruined 
by  their  own  chiefs.     The  whole  population  is  Mahomedan.  #jL 
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KHOKAND,  KOKAN  OR  FERGHANAH. 

This  country  lies  north-east  of  Bokhara.  It  occupies  the  upper  vallies 
of  the  Sir  and  its  affluents,  and  is  a  much  smaller  territory  than  Bokhara. 
It  is  ruled  by  an  Usbeck  Khan,  who  claims  to  be  of  the  same  lineage  with 
Baber,  the  founder  of  the  Mogul  dynasty.  The  country  is  celebrated  for 
its  silk  and  cotton  goods.  The  Kokanese  wear  skull  c^s  instead  of  turbanf. 
The  Khan  keeps  up  an  intercourse  with  Russia  and  Constantinople. 
KoKAN,  on  the  Sir,  a  town  about  half  the  size  of  Bokhara,  is  the  capital. 
The  ancient  capital  is  Marghilan,  still  a  large  and  fine  city.  Indejan  is 
also  a  town  of  considerable  note.  Tashkend,  an  ancient  and  flourishing 
city,  86  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Kokan,  is  described  by  the  Siberian  merchants 
who  visit  it  as  a  large  town  of  80,000  inhabitants.  Turkestan,  Och, 
KiiojBND,  &c.,  are  also  noted  places.  Och,  at  the  foot  of  the  Tukht^i- 
Suleiman,  is  frequented  by  numerous  pilgrims,  who  come  to  pay  their 
devotions  to  a  small  square  building  at  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Tradition 
says  that  Solomon  sacrificed  a  camel  on  this  spot,  where  the  blood  is  still 
shown  on  a  stone  that  is  quite  red.  It  is,  however,  much  frequented  b? 
people  suffering  from  rheumatism  or  other  acute  diseases,  who  are  said  to 
be  cured  by  stretching  themselves  on  a  flat  stone  near  the  building ' 


KHIVA,  called  by  the  natives  ORGUNJE. 

The  Khanate  of  Khiva  lies  about  200  miles  W.  of  Bokhara.  It  is  a 
small  but  fertile  territory,  occupying  the  delta  of  the  Amoo,  and  surrounded 
by  deserts.  The  inhabited  part  is  about  200  miles  long  by  about  one-half 
as  much  from  east  to  west.  It  claims  the  dominion  of  the  deserts  which 
border  the  Caspian,  and  has  of  late  years  established  its  supremacy  over  the 
Turcoman  borders  south  of  the  Amoo,  and  holds  Merve,  which  lies  on  the 
high  road  between  Khorassan  and  Bokhara.  It  is  the  ancient  Kharbm, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Arrian  under  the  name  of  the  country  of  the  Chorasmii. 

Khiva  contains  only  two  places  of  note,  New  Orgunje  and  Khiva,  the 
former  of  which  is  the  commercial  capital,  and  the  latter  the  residence  of 
the  Khan  New  Orgunje  stands  on  a  canal  derived  from  the  Amoo,  aboat 
six  miles  from  the  river,  and  has  a  population  of  about  12,000.  Khiva  is 
a  modern  town,  about  half  the  size,  situated  also  on  a  canal  about  60  miles 
south-west  of  Orgunje,  and  is  the  greatest  slave  market  in  Turkestan. 

The  Country  op  the  Kara-kalpaks,  lying  along  the  Sir,  whose 
inhabitants  are  nomadic  in  summer  and  stationary  in  winter,  is  subject  to 
Khiva,  but  contains  no  place  of  any  importance.  The  people  of  Khiw 
make  forays  into  Persia,  seize  Russian  subjects  on  the  Caspian,  and  supply 
Bokhara  and  Turkestan  with  slaves,  and  are  said  to  possess  about  2,000 
Russian  slaves  themselves.  But  while  they  are  thus  robbing  in  every  direc- 
tion, they  grant  protection  to  caravans  on  payment  of  fixed  duties.  The 
Russians,  in  the  winter  of  183^)- 40,  attempted  to  march  an  army  of  20,000 
men  into  Khiva,  but  after  suffering  dreadfully  from  the  efiects  of  the  cold, 
the  armament  was  obliged  to  return  to  Orenburg;  and  instead  of  repeating 
the  attempt,  they  have  been  content  to  enter  into  a  treaty,  one  condition  of 
which  is,  that  the  Khivans  shall  no  more  enslave  Russian  subjecli. 
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TURKMANIA. 

TuRKMANiA,  or  Turkcstan  Proper,  is  the  country  lying  north  of  the  Amoo, 
stretching  from  Balkh  to  the  Caspian,  and  occupying  the  space  between  the 
aea  and  the  Aral.  On  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  hills ;  and  on  the  south- 
eastern shore  of  the  Caspian,  where  Turkmania  adjoins  Persia,  the  coun- 
try is  mountainous,  and  watered  by  the  rivers  Gurgan  and  Attruck,  which 
£dl  into  that  sea.  In  all  other  places  it  is  a  flat  and  sandy  desert,  scantily 
supplied  with  water.  The  country  contains  no  towns  or  villages ;  for  the 
Turcomans  are  an  erratic  tribe,  who  wander  from  one  well  to  another  with 
their  herds  and  flocks,  tuking  their  conical  khirgahs,  or  huts,  with  them. 
The  Turcomans  boast  that  they  rest  under  the  shade  neither  of  king  nor 
tree.  They  acknowledge  the  patriarchal  sway  of  their  aksakals  (whitebeards) 
or  eiders,  and  now  and  then  fall  under  the  power  of  some  neighboring 
nations. 

The  life  of  a  Turcoman  is  passed  in  th«  most  reckless  plunder  of  property 
and  human  beings ;  and  a  proverb  among  them  boasts  that  a  Turcoman  on 
horseback  knows  neither  father  nor  mother.  They  have  fortunately  no 
supreme  ruler  to  guide  and  direct  their  united  efforts,  a  circumstance 
which  lessens  their  power,  and  the  effects  of  their  barbarity.  They  belong 
to  the  great  family  of  the  Tookee,  or  Tartar  race,  and  differ  from  the  Us- 
becks  in  being  exclusively  a  nomadic  people.  They  all  claim  a  common 
lineage,  though  they  are  divided  into  different  tribes.  Their  total  number 
is  reckoned  at  about  140,000  families.  They  have  neither  science  nor 
literature ;  they  are  even  without  mosques,  though  not  altogether  without 
religion ;  they  are  a  warlike  people,  and  their  domestic  habits  fit  them  for 
battle.  Their  food  is  simple,  consisting  of  milk,  and  the  flesh  of  their 
flocks  and  herds.  They  bestow  great  care  on  their  horses,  and  exhibit  the 
most  patient  solicitude  in  their  breeding  and  food,  so  that  their  best  quali- 
ties are  fully  developed.  The  Turcoman  horse,  however,  is  a  large  and 
bony  animal,  more  remarkable  for  strength  and  power  than  for  symmetry 
and  beauty. 

In  the  midst  of  Turkmania,  between  Bokhara  and  Persia,  lies  the  once 
fertile  land  of  merve,  the  capital  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Alexander.  It  long  continued  a  dependency  of  the  Persian  Empire,  and 
rose  to  be  a  great  and  opulent  country.  Such  was  its  condition  when 
it  was  conquered  in  1787  by  Shah  Murad,  of  Bokhara,  who  destroyed  its 
castle  and  canals,  and  forcibly  marched  the  greater  part  of  the  people  to 
Bokhara,  where  they  siill  form  a  separate  community.  At  a  later  period 
the  remnant  of  the  population  was  driven  into  Persia ;  and  this  beautiful 
district,  which  once  presented  so  striking  a  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the 
country,  now  partakes  of  the  general  sterility,  while  the  Turkomans  have 
usurped  the  place  of  its  once  fixed  population.  The  fields  on  the  verge  of 
of  the  Murghab  alone  are  cultivated,  and  here  the  Turkomans  still  rear  the 
finest  wheat,  juwaree,  and  excellent  melons. 
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ASIATIC  RUSSIA. 

Asiatic  Russia  is  a  vast  tract  of  country  extending  from  the  eastern 
borders  of  European  Russia  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  distance  of  nearly 
4,000  miles ;  and  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  borders  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  Turkestan,  Persia,  and  Ottoman  Asia,  a  breadth  of  about  2,000. 
In  describing  this  country  it  may  be  naturally  considered  under  the  two 
heads  of  the  **  Caucasian  Provinces"  and  "  Siberia." 

L— THE    CAUCASIAN    PROVINCES. 

Though  the  Caucasus  has  been  assumed  by  modern  geographers  as  the 
boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia,  yet  since  the  countries  on  both  sides 
of  the  range  form  one  physical  region,  and  are  included  in  one  political 
government,  we  have  found  it  necessary  in  this  particular,  to  pass  the  limits 
of  Asia  and  intrude  on  those  of  Europe.  This  country  has  a  very  irregular 
outline,  and  forms  a  sort  of  isthmus  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  rivers  Kouma,  Manytsh,  and  Rougoi-Ieia; 
on  the  west  by  the  Sea  of  Azov,  the  Strait  of  Yenikaleh,  and  the  Black 
Sea ;  on  the  south  by  Turkish  Armenia,  the  river  Arras,  and  Persia,  and 
on  the  east  by  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  area  is  estimated  at  about  200,000 
square  miles,  and  the  population,  including  the  mountain  tribes,  at 
3,400,000. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  country  is  the  celebrated  mountain  chain  of 
Caucasus,  which  extends  across  it  from  near  Anapa,  on  the  Black  Set, 
to  the  Peninsula  of  Abcberon,  on  the  Caspian,  a  distance  of  nearly  700 
miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  60  to  120  miles.  The  highest  part  of 
the  chain  lies  to  the  east  of  Mount  Clburz,  43^  E.  longitude,  and  contains 
numerous  summits  which  rise  above  the  snow  line,  but  on  the  peninsula  of 
Abcheron  the  chain  sinks  down  to  the  appearance  of  moderate  hills. 
Westward  from  Elburz  the  chain  extends  to  the  north-west,  parallel  to  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  at  a  distance  of  20  or  30  miles,  presenting  in  its 
eastern  portion  a  series  of  granitic  and  porphyritic  summits,  flanked  by 
shapeless  masses  of  black  schist,  over  which  rises  a  wall  of  Jurassic  limestone 
to  the  height  of  7,000  or  8,000  feet,  (French,)  cleft  by  deep  ravines,  through 
which  the  collected  waters  How.  Advancing  from  Colchis  it  is  still 
separated  from  the  sea  by  a  uniform  plain  7  or  8  leagues  wide,  which  runs 
along  its  base  for  a  space  of  30  leagues,  becoming  gradually  narrower  as 
far  as  the  height  of  Gagra,  where  the  Jurassic  wall  approaches  the  sea  with 
its  full  elevation,  leaving  only  a  pass  almost  as  narrow  as  the  Grecian  Thcr- 
mopylaB,  which  is  a  sandy  Hat,  in  some  parts  only  50  feet  wide.  Farther 
west  the  summits  decline  in  elevation,  and  change  their  geological  character  j 
the  black  schists  and  the  Jurassic  limestone  are  gradually  concealed  beneath 
the  waves  of  the  Black  Sea,  or  under  vast  beds  of  a  chalk  formation,  which 
here  terminates  the  Caucasus.  There  are  no  longer  peaks  white  with 
snow,  but  in  their  stead  low,  round,  wooded  hills  are  found  ranging  along  a 
deep  sea-coast,  cut  into  a  multitude  of  narrow  lateral  valleys,  which  are 
watered  by  unnavigable  streams.  The  sea  itself  is  bordered  by  a  long  series 
of  white  or  grey  shelving  rocks,  which  are  lashed  by  the  waves. 

Towards  the  banks  of  the  Kouban  the  mountain  valleys  open  into  a  plain, 
a  considerable  part  of  which  is  covered  with  forests,  whiJe  the  acclivities 
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and  river  banks  are  embellished  with  cypresses,  the  growth  of  centuries, 
palm  trees,  plantains,  maples,  elms,  firs,  and  poplars.  The  northern  bank 
of  the  Kouban  presents  a  very  different  scene,  and  contains  a  tract  as  wild, 
desolate,  and  woodless,  as  the  mind  can  conceive.  The  soil  of  the 
mountain  valleys  is  rich  and  well  watered,  and  wants  only  industry  to 
render  it  highly  productive.  At  present,  however,  it  is  overgrown  with 
wild  herbs,  and  is  used  only  for  pasturage.  The  same  description,  indeed, 
will  apply,  with  little  variation,  to  the  country  farther  east,  along  the  whole 
range  of  the  mountains.  To  the  north  of  the  Kouban  and  the  Terek  ex- 
lends  a  wide  plain,  containing  scarcely  any  elevation  deserving  the  name 
of  hill;    and   the  watershed  of  the  country,  between  the  two  seas,  rises 

Srobably  no  higher  in  its  northern  part  than  120  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Hack  Sea.  The  western  part  of  this  plain  is  intersected  by  ravines :  it 
contains  not  a  single  tree,  but  is  covered  with  excellent  grass,  intermixed 
with  beautiful  flowers.  The  eastern  portion,  from  the  Terek  to  the  Volga, 
b  a  saline,  sandy,  and  barren  steppe,  occupied  by  a  few  wandering  Tartars. 
Along  the  Caspian,  southward,  lies  the  ''  Daghestan"  or  hill  country,  which 
consists  of  a  succession  of  hills  and  valleys,  formed  by  the  offsets  of  the 
Caucasus.  Its  south-western  borders  is  the  main  range  itself;  but  the 
northern  part  of  its  western  border  consists  of  a  long  offset  which  divides 
the  river  Koisoa,  which  flows  north  from  the  smaller  streams  that  flow 
directly  east  to  the  Caspian. 

The  southern  slopes  of  the  Central  and  Eastern  Caucasus  subside  into 
two  great  valleys  or  river  basins :  the  one  extending  330  miles  north-west 
from  the  Caspian,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  75  miles,  is  drained  by  the  Kdr 
and  its  numerous  affluents;  and  the  other  extending  only  about  120  miles 
from  the  watershed  westward  to  the  Black  Sea,  is  drained  by  the  Rioni  and 
its  affluents.  The  mountains  of  Karalini,  which  form  the  watershed  be- 
tween these  two  great  valleys,  are  of  comparatively  small  elevation,  and 
rise  only  to  G,000  feet ;  but  as  the  range  extends  westward  along  the  southern 
side  of  the  basin  of  the  Rioni,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Choruk,  under  the 
name  of  the  mountains  of  Akhaltsike,  the  summits  reach  in  some  places  to 
10,000  feet.  The  southern  side  of  the  basin  of  the  Kur  is  formed  by  a 
high  mountainous  country,  which  contains  in  its  bosom  the  great  Lake  of 
GOkcha,  or  Sivan ;  and  one  of  the  summits,  Ali-Ghuz,  rises  to  the  height 
of  12,000  feet.  To  the  north  of  these  mountains  we  find  the  long  narrow 
valley  of  the  Arras,  which  forms  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  course 
the  boundary  between  the  Russian  and  Persian  territories. 

This  region,  except  the  portion  to  the  north  of  the  Kouban,  which  is  a 
portion  of  the  government  of  Taurida,  forms  one  general  government  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  the  governor-general  of  which  has  his  residence  at  Teflis, 
the  capital  of  Georgia.  It  includes  several  ancient  kingdoms,  states,  and 
provinces,  whose  names  and  people  have  acquired  historical  celebrity ;  and 
these  it  is  necessary  to  consider  as  still  the  proper  geographical  divisions  of 
the  country,  though  the  arrangements  of  the  Russian  government  may  be 
different.  The  ancient  divisions  are  : — "  Georgia  ;"  **  Shirwan  ;"  the  Rus- 
sian portions  of  "  Armenia  and  Azerbijan ;"  "  Imeritia,  Mingrelia,  and 
part  of  Guriel ;"  "Abassia;"  "Circuasia;"  **  Daghestan  and  Leghistan  ;" 
and  the  old  Russian  province  of  **  Caucasus,"  comprehending  the  country 
between  the  Kouma  on  the  north,  and  the  Terek  on  the  south  and  west. 
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1. — Georgia. 

{Gurgistan,  Pers, — Chrus'ia,  Russ. — Crurtshi,  Turk.) 

Georgia,  though  formerly  of  greater  extent,  may  now  be  considered  as 
comprising  the  north-western  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  K&r,  and  is  aboat 
240  miles  in  length  by  120  in  breadth.  The  Kur  flows  nearly  through  the 
middle  of  it.  The  country  presents  an  agreeable  variety  of  mountains, 
forests  and  plains;  enjoys  a  very  mild  climate,  and  is  in  general  very 
healthy,  and  produces  a  great  variety  of  vines,  fruits,  grains,  Slc.  The 
people  boast  of  their  management  of  bees ;  their  horses  and  beeves  ire 
equal  in  size  and  beauty  to  the  best  of  Europe,  and  their  long  tailed  sheep 
produce  excellent  wool. 

The  Georgians  speak  a  language  radically  different  from  any  knotrD 
tongue,  but  they  believe  themselves  to  be  descended  from  the  same  stock 
as  the  Armenians.  They  are  generally  handsome,  well-made  and  active, 
and  possess  good  natural  abilities.  The  beauty  of  their  women  is  not  less 
celebrated  than  that  of  the  Circassians,  and  many  of  them  are  or  used  to  be 
exported  to  supply  the  harems  of  Persia  and  Turkey.  Many  of  the  Georgians 
live  in  huts ;  but  in  the  more  civilized  portions  of  the  country  are  found 
houses  formed  of  slight  wooden  frames.  In  almost  all  the  villages  there 
are  towers,  built  to  serve  as  asylums  for  the  women  and  children  against 
the  attacks  of  the  Lesghis.  About  two-thirds  of  the  people  are  proper 
Georgians,  attached  to  the  ritual  of  the  Greek  church.  Armenians  and 
Jews  are  also  numerous. 

Georgia  was  formerly  a  federal  monarchy,  subdivided  among  princes  and 
nobles,  the  former  of  whom  paid  no  tribute,  but  were  obliged  during  war 
to  follow  the  king  with  their  vassals.  Their  law-suits  were  also  decided  by 
the  king.  The  nobles  paid  certain  taxes  to  both  the  king  and  the  princes. 
Under  these  rules  the  people  lived  in  a  state  of  the  most  abject  slavery,  and 
were  sold,  given  away,  or  pledged  like  domestic  cattle.  All  that  were 
capable  of  bearing  arms  were  soldiers.  The  king's  revenue  consisted  of  a 
fifth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  vineyards,  fields  and  gai^ens,  with  duties 
upon  all  exports  and  imports,  as  well  as  the  produce  of  the  mines.  Georgia 
being  protected  by  mountains  escaped  the  great  Tartar  invasion ;  but  for 
the  last  three  centuries  it  has  been  the  scene  of  almost  constant  warfare ; 
and  though  now  under  the  regular  government  of  Russia,  it  has  experienced 
so  little  improvement  that  its  public  revenues  are  not  sufficient  to  defray  the 
necessary  expenses. 

Tbflis,  Tiflis  or  Tibilisi,  the  capital,  stands  near  the  centre  of  the 
country  on  the  right  bank  of  the  KOr.     It  was  destroyed  in  179G,  by  Agi 
Mahomed  Khan,  king  of  Persia ;  but  has  been  gradually   rebuilt    In  tbe 
new  town  the  streets  are  wide,  with  fine  squares,  barracks  and  hospitals. 
The  houses  of  the  governor-general  and  the  court  officials  are  well-built  and 
large,  but  in  the  old  town  the  houses  are  miserable.     Among  the  other 
buildings  are  the  cathedral,  remarkable  for  its  antiquity,  extent  and  arcbi- 
tecture,  and  the  ancient  citadel,  which  is  built  on  a  high  rock  and  presents 
an  imposing  mass  of  ruins.     Teflis  is  the  residence  of  the  governor-general 
of  Caucasus,  and  of  a  Georgian  and  Armenian  archbishop.     It  possesses  a 
gymnasium,  a  seminary,  several  schools  and  a  botanic  garden.     It  has  also 
four  newspapers  which  are  published  in  the  languages  of  Russia,  Georgia, 
Persia  and  Armenia,  respectively.     There  are  also  celebrated  warm  baths. 
The  inhabitants  are  somewhat  industrious  and  carry  on  considerable  trade, 
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but  their  number,  including  the  large  Russian  garrison,  does  not  amount 
to  30,000. 

The  other  principal  towns  are — Doucheti,  27  miles  north  by  west  from 
Tefiis ;  Gori,  45  miles  north-west;  Ganjah  or  Elizavetpol,  90  miles  south- 
east ;  Telava,  35  miles  north-east ;  Signakh,  *56  miles  east  by  south  ;  and 
Akhaltsike,  110  miles  west.  The  last  was  formerly  the  capital  of  a 
Turkish  pashalic,  and  contained  40,000  inhabitants,  but  it  now  contains 
only  13,000,  mostly  Armenian  emigrants  from  Turkey.  It  contains  several 
fine  churches  and  ruins.  Warzich,  in  the  volcanic  region  of  the  Trapo- 
vanie  and  the  Kftr,  formerly  the  favorite  residence  of  the  Armenian  queen 
Thamar,  is  a  most  extraordinary  spot.  It  is  a  complete  city,  hewn  out  of 
volcanic  stone,  and  contains,  among  other  works,  three  large  churches, 
entirely  cut  out  of  the  rock,  subterraneous  passages,  innumerable  chambers, 
some  of  them  finely  sculptured,  and  the  queen's  summer  and  winter  palaces. 
The  whole  country  around  is  covered  with  lava  and  volcanic  products  of 
various  kinds. 

2. — Shirvan,  Shirwar  or  Guirvan. 

Shirwan  was  formerly  a  province  of  Persia.  It  compri.ses  the  lower  part 
of  the  basin  of  the  KOr,  between  that  river  and  the  mountains.  Its  climate 
and  natural  productions  are  much  the  same  as  in  Georgia.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  a  well  watered  plain,  which  produces  cotton,  rice,  wines  and 
fruits  of  various  kinds ;  but  along  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  there  is  a  flat 
tract  almost  a  desert.     The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Mahomedan  Persians. 

Baku,  the  capital,  is  situated  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  peninsula  of 
Abcheron,  where  the  sea  is  land-locked  by  two  islands,  which  render  the 
roadstead  a  safe  anchorage.  The  town  is  walled  and  built  on  a  declivity, 
the  top  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  old  palace  of  the  kings  of  Persia.  Its 
streets  are  narrow  and  winding,  and  the  population  amounts  to  3,500  or 
4,000.  The  exports  consist  of  naptha,  saiTron,  cotton,  silk,  opium,  rice  and 
salt.  The  district  of  the  town  contains  35  villages  and  19,000  inhabitants, 
of  whom  1,000  are  Turkomans. 

The  peninsula  of  Abcheron,  though  hilly,  contains  no  summits  exceeding 
1 ,000  feet.  The  soil  is  rocky  and  barren,  and  its  only  water,  obtained  from 
wells,  is  brackish.  It  is  a  most  singular  region ;  not  a  tree  is  to  be  seen, 
and  the  soil  is  saturated  with  naptha,  from  which  gas  is  profusely  exhaled. 
It  not  only  streams  spontaneously  through  the  surface,  but  rises  wherever 
a  hole  is  bored.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  black  and  white,  and  its  principal 
sources  are  about  six  miles  from  BakCk.  The  black  oil  shines  with  a  reddish 
tint  in  the  rays  of  th^  sun,  and  is  used  for  burning  and  for  coating  roofs. 
Not  far  from  the  same  spot  a  stream  of  white  oil  gushes  from  the  foot  of  a 
hill ;  it  readily  ignites  and  burns  on  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  and  in  calm 
weather  people  amuse  themselves  with  pouring  it  into  the  sea,  where  they 
set  fire  to  it  and  it  floats  away,  giving  the  waters  the  appearance  of  a  sea  of 
fire.  The  poor  people  obtain  a  cheap  light  and  fire  for  cooking  by  driving 
a  clay  pipe  or  reed  into  the  ground,  and  burning  the  gas  which  rises  through 
it.  The  Persian  ghebers  likewise  send  the  gas  in  bottles  to  their  friends  at 
a  distance.  Not  far  from  Bak(^  is  a  boiling  lake  which  is  in  constant 
motion,  and  emits  a  flame  without  heat.  Occasionally  the  whole  region 
seems  to  be  on  fire ;  and  in  ancient  times  this  burning  field  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  **  ateshyahs"  or  shrines  of  grace  among  the  ghebers  or 
fire-worshippers  of  Persia — a  spot  to  which  thousands  of  pilgrims  resorted 
to  purify  themselves  from  sin.  The  peninsula  is  likewise  celebrated  for 
numerous  volcanoes,  which  discharge  immense  quantities  of  mud. 
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To  the  south  of  Shirvan,  and  divided  from  it  by  the  Kdtr,  the  Rosaiaii 
territory  includes  a  portion  of  the  Persian  province  of  Ghilan,  called 
"  Talish  ;''  but  there  are  no  towns  or  other  places  of  the  least  importance 
within  its  limits. 

3. — Armenia  and  Azerbijan. 

The  Russian  portions  of  Armenia  and  Azerbijan  lie  between  Georgia 
and  the  river  Arras,  being  200  miles  in  length  and  130  in  breadth.  The 
country  consists  of  a  mass  of  mountains,  crowding  on  each  other  and  filling 
up  the  whole  space  with  volcanic  amphitheatres.  One  of  the  largest  A 
these  amphitheatres  is  occupied  by  the  great  fresh  water  lake  Gukcha, 
(properly  '*  Gokcheli-derya,"  the  blue  lake,)  called  also  Sivan,  the  surface 
of  which  is  5,300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  north-western 
portion  of  the  lake  is  an  island  called  Sivan,  with  a  monastery,  1,200  yards 
from  the  shore.  The  lake  is  unfathomable,  and  has  the  dark  blue  appearance 
of  deep  water.  A  branch  of  the  river  Zengue,  which  passes  Erivan,  carries 
the  surplus  waters  of  the  lake  to  the  Arras.  The  whole  country  in  the 
neighborhood  is  volcanic.  The  soil  of  the  valley  of  the  Arras  is  extremely 
fertile,  and  the  mountains  are  covered  with  pasture.  Directly  south  of 
Erivan  a  small  portion  of  the  Russian  territory  extends  to  the  south-west- 
ward of  the  Arras,  and  in  the  south-west  corner  of  this  portion  stands  the 
famous  mountain  *'  Macis,  or  Agri-dagh,  or  Ararat."  Its  peak  rises  to  the 
height  of  17,205  feet;  and,  60  miles  north  by  west  of  Ararat,  the  mountain 
Ali-ghuz,  capped  with  perpetual  snow,  forms  the  northern  termination  of 
the  superb  garland,  as  M.  Dubois  calls  it,  of  extinct  volcanoes,  which  encloses 
the  basin  of  Ararat  or  Central  Armenia,  over  the  whole  circumference  of 
which  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  black  and  grey  lava  currents,  with  pumice 
or  obsidian,  along  with  scorics  or  basalt,  intermixed  with  porphyries  and 
melaphyres.  In  July,  1840,  Ararat  and  the  neighboring  country  were 
shattered  by  a  tremendous  earthquake. 

Erivan,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  a  very  rugged  valley,  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Zen<rue.  It  is  a  small  city  without  walls,  but  has  good  houses,  and 
contains  about  1,800  Moslem  and  700  Armenian  families.  The  citadel,  at 
a  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  south,  is  almost  a  distinct 
town.  The  neighborhood  is  well  cultivated  and  very  productive,  but  the 
climate  is  said  to  be  unhealthy.  The  population  and  trade  of  the  place 
has  decreased  since  the  Russian  conquest.  About  twelve  miles  west 
of  the  city  is  the  convent  of  Etchmiadzin,  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  the 
Armenians,  and  the  residence  of  the  Catholicos,  or  spiritual  primate. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  higrh  wall :  within  it  is  a  city  in  miniature,  containing 
an  ancient  church,  rebuilt  in  A.  D.  (ilH,  and  other  buildings.  Nakhchevam, 
eighty  miles  east  of  Erivan,  claims  the  honor  of  being  the  oldest  city  of  the 
world ;  and  tradition  alTirms  that  Noah  fixed  his  residence  here  after 
descending  from  Ararat.  This  country  contains  numerous  remains  of 
antiquity,  and  the  sites  of  a  number  of  ancient  capitals — as  Julfa,  Artaxata, 
Valarsapat,  &/C.,  the  histories  of  which  are  matters  of  interest  only  to  the 
scholar  and  antiquarian.  The  Protestant  missionaries  in  this  country  have 
communicated  to  the  world  a  vast  fimd  of  valuable  information  respecting 
localities ;  but  our  space  is  too  brief  to  follow  their  details,  and  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  their  publications  in  the  various  missionary  periodicals 
which  are  accessible  to  all,  at  a  cheap  rate. 
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4. — ^Imeritia,  Mingrelia,  d&c, 

Occupy  the  whole  basin  of  the  Rioni,  enclosed  on  three  sides  by 
mountains,  and  open  only  towards  the  Black  Sea.  The  soil  is  extremely 
fertile,  but  little  cultivated,  and  the  country  is  covered  throughout  with 
thick  forests.  The  lower  part  of  the  country,  next  to  the  sea,  is  a  dead, 
unvaried  flat,  full  of  swamps  and  marshes,  producing  a  constant  miasma, 
the  fertile  source  of  pestilential  fevers.  The  people  are  of  the  Xxeorgian 
race,  and  amount  only  to  150,000.  Imeritia  is  directly  under  the  Russian 
government,  but  Mingrelia  and  Guriel  still  have  their  respective  princes, 
who  acknowledge  the  Tzar's  supremacy  j  but  even  their  country  is  filled 
with  Cossack  police  stations,  and  the  condition  of  the  people  has  been 
greatly  improved.  Still,  with  the  exception  of  the  merchants,  the  people 
are  divided  into  only  two  classes — nobility  and  slaves ;  but  the  noble  can 
no  longer  deprive  his  servant  of  life,  nor  sell  him  to  a  foreign  master,  as  for- 
merly. Ignorance  and  vice  are  very  prevalent,  and  even  few  of  the  nobles 
can  understand  their  own  language. 

K'houtuaissi,  the  capital,  stands  on  the  Rioni,  near  the  centre  of  the 

Jrovince.  It  is  a  small  town  of  1,500  inhabitants,  one  half  of  whom  are 
ews.  The  split  and  naked  rocks  which  rise  above  the  town  are  covered 
with  ruins  of  every  description — temples,  churches,  bridges,  aqueducts, 
towers,  &»c.,  overgrown  with  ivy,  brambles,  and  pomegranate  bushes,  being 
all  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  of  Kuto,  or  Cutasium,  the  birth-place  of 
Medea,  so  celebrated  in  classical  mythology  for  her  share  in  the  success  of 
the  Arganautic  expedition.  Poti  and  Redout-Kaleh  are  fortified  places  on 
the  coast.  The  roads  are  unsafe,  and  there  is  no  narbor ;  the  trade  which 
once  centered  at  Redout-Kaleh  is  now  transferred  to  Trebizond. 

5. — Abassia,  or  Abkhaz. 

Abassia  lies  along  the  north-east  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  between  the 
shore  and  the  summit  of  Caucasus,  being  about  260  miles  long,  and  less 
than  30  miles  broad.  The  country  is  fertile,  though  very  mountainous, 
supporting  numerous  herds  of  cattle.  It  is  possessed  by  wild  independent 
tribes,  who  have  set  the  Russian  power  at  defiance.  The  Abassians  were 
formerly  well  known  as  pirates  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  many  of  them  used 
to  prosecute  their  fortunes  in  Egypt,  where  they  rose  by  their  bravery  to 
eminent  military  rank.  Their  women  are  beautiful,  and  much  sought  afler 
in  Turkey,  where  they  generally  pass  for  Circassians. 

The  chief  towns  and  forts  are — Anapa,  on  the  Strait  of  Yenekaleh,  which 
was  formerly  the  chief  emporium  of  the  Turkish  trade  with  the  Circassian 
tribes,  and  from  it  the  Georgian  and  Circassian  slave-girls  were  supplied ; 
SouJOUK-KALEH,  on  a  splendid  bay,  25  miles  south  of  Anapa ;  Ghelenjik, 
with  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  Black  Sea,  16  miles  further  south ; 
Vadran,  50  miles  south-east  of  Ghelenjik ;  and  Soukgoum-kaleh,  100 
miles  south-east  of  Vadran,  a  miserable  place,  more  fatal  than  any  other  to 
the  Russian  garrisons.  All  these  places  are  fortified  and  occupied  by 
Russian  soldiers. 

6. — ClRCASSIA. 

Circassia  extends  along  the  north  side  of  Caucasus,  from  the  Sea  of  Azov 
to  the  Upper  Terek ;  but  by  the  gradual  progress  of  Russian  encroachment. 
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the  independent  Circassians  are  now  restricted  to  the  comparatiTelj  imall 
region  between  the  Kouban  and  the  mountain  tops.  It  comprises  the 
northern  declivities  of  the  Caucasus,  and  sinks  into  a  flat  towards  the  banks 
of  the  river. 

The  Circassians  call  themselves  **  Adeches,"  a  name  denoting  a  moantain 
ravine  on  the  sea ;  but  their  neighbors  call  them  "  Tcherkesses,"  a  name 
which  well  expresses  the  ferocity  of  their  disposition,  being  derived  froo 
tsherk,  to  cut  oflf,  and  kes,  the  head ;  and  from  this  word  is  derived  the 
name  Circassians.  They  are  divided  into  tribes.  These  tribes  bear  the 
names  of  certain  rivers  or  districts,  or  of  individual  founders,  and  number 
altogether,  it  is  said,  272,400  males.  The  only  class  of  society  is  the 
military  ;  every  head  of  a  family  being  obliged  to  protect,  as  well  as  caltivate, 
his  own  property.  Among  some  of  the  tribes,  however,  there  is  a  sort  of 
nobility,  but  destitute  of  privilege  or  influence.  Some  have  slaves,  who  are 
not  natives,  but  captive  and  purchased  strangers. 

In  former  times  the  Circassians  were  governed  by  despotic  princes;  bat 
since  1769  the  government  has  been  vested  in  a  sort  of  senate  or  council  of 
elders.  Of  these  assemblies  there  is  one  in  every  sub-division  of  a  tribe,  but 
their  deliberations  must  be  confirmed  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  people, 
which  often  over-rules  the  decisions  of  the  councils.  This  state  of  things 
gives  rise  to  continual  bickerings,  animosities,  and  deadly  hatred  among  the 
tribes.  In  religion  the  Circassians  are  Mahomedans,  but  in  moral  character 
they  are  a  set  of  lawless  plunderers,  who  respect  only  those  of  their  own 
tribe  and  lineage ;  and  have  long  been  a  scourge  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighboring  provinces.  In  external  appearance,  however,  the  Circassians 
are  a  remarkably  fine  race,  and  their  women  are  reputed  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  Caucasus. 

The  Circassian  language  differs  essentially  from  those  of  the  other  Cao- 
casian  tribes.  It  is  never  written,  and  when  a  Circassian  has  occasion  to 
send  a  letter,  he  applies  to  his  **  mollah,"  who  writes  for  him  in  the  Turkish 
tongue.  They  are  extremely  ignorant,  and  have  no  taste  for  the  arts  or 
manufactures.  Their  houses  are  mere  huts,  and  40  or  50  of  such  bats 
ranged  on  a  circle  constitutes  a  village,  in  the  centre  of  which  they  protect 
their  cattle  during  night.  Their  horses  roam  freely  in  the  fields,  and  are 
never  stabled.  A  state  of  primitive  simplicity  characterizes  their  agriculture ; 
but  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil  makes  up  for  their  want  of  skill  and  industry. 
The  management  of  bees  forms  an  important  part  of  their  rural  economy. 

The  original  country  of  the  Circassians  is  also  called  **  Kabardah,"  which 
is  divided  into  two  portions,  the  Great  and  the  Little ;  the  former  comprising 
the  basin  of  the  Kouba,  and  the  other  the  upper  and  middle  parts  of  tte 
Terek.  A  small  part  of  the  first  only  is  occupied  by  the  Circassians  it  the 
present  time. 

7. — Daghestan  and  Lbsohistan^ 

Comprise  the  mountainous  country  between  the  Caspian  and  the  summits 
of  the  Eastern  Caucasus,  as  far  west  as  the  Koisou,  and  extend  into 
Georgia  as  far  as  the  Alazan,  an  affluent  of  the  Kur.  Along  the  coisl, 
Daghestan  extends  from  Terek  to  Abcheron,  260  miles,  with  a  breadth  of 
about  100  miles;  the  north-eastern  part  of  Lesghistan  is  included  in  this 
measurement,  but  its  southern  portion  extends  beyond  it,  down  the  soothern 
slopes  of  the  mountain.  As  its  name  implies,  Daghestan  is  a  region  of 
mountains ;  but  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  well  watered.  The  5iflMt« 
IS  mild. 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  lowlands  are  a  mongrel  race  of  Persian,  Arabian, 
Syrian,  Turkish,  and  Tartar  origin,  mixed  with  the  original  Caucasians, 
The  mountains  are  inhabited  by  the  Lesghis,  the  most  predatory  and 
ferocious  of  all  the  Caucasian  nations.  The  majority  of  them  are  Mahome- 
dans,  but  a  few  vestiges  of  Christianity  may  also  be  traced  among  them. 
They  had  long  been  the  terror  of  surrounding  nations;  but,  in  1742,  they 
were  driven  by  the  arms  of  Nadir  Shah  to  seek  protection  from  Russia,  and 
swear  allegiance  to  the  Tzar.  They  now  pay  a  small  tribute  of  silk  or 
money  ;  and  the  influence  of  Russia  is  effectively  felt  in  the  election  of  their 
rulers,  and  the  power  of  that  nation  is  rapidly  subduing  the  country. 

The  Lesghis  are  divided  into  numerous  tribes,  whom  the  nature  of  their 
country  keeps  so  isolated  that  no  such  thing  as  a  general  confederacy  or 
national  union  can  be  maintained  among  them.      Their  language  has  no 
analogy  with  any  known  tongue  except  that  of  the  Samoiedes,  to  which  it 
has  a  distant  resemblance,      it  is  divided  into  numerous  dialects,  which 
have  been  reduced  to  eight  classes,  and  the  people  using  them  comprise  so 
many  small  states.     The  first  of  these  is  the  Avar,  which  comprises  the 
Avars,  and   14  other  tribes  resembling  them,  who  all  dwell   in  the  north- 
western parts  of  Daghestan.     The  Avars  are  believed  to  be  the  remains  of 
the  Avars  or  Huns,  who  took  refuge  in  this  part  of  Caucasus.     The  only 
other  tribes  worthy  of  notice  are — the  Akushas,  and  the  Kubashas,  and  the 
Kasi-Coumyks.     The  Akushas  dwell  on  the  Koisou,  and  form  a  republic, 
composed  of  about  30  villages.     The  Kubashas  live  also  near  the  Koisou  in 
a  large  town  of  the  same  name,  and  eight  dependent  villages.      They  are 
known  throughout  the  East  as  the  Zer-kherans,  or  makers  of  coats-of-mail ; 
they  manufacture  splendid  arms,  and  fine  cloth  or  shawls,  which  they  ex- 
change for  cattle  and  produce.     They  are  a  very  peaceful  tribe,  and  neither 
make  war  nor  levy  taxes ;  but  have  protected  their  territories  by  forts  and 
fastnesses  from  their  more  rapacious  neighbors.     They  are  governed  by  a 
council  of  twelve  elders,  elected  by  the  people.     The  Kasi-Coumyks  live  on 
a  branch  of  the  same  river,  and  are  governed  by  a  khan,  whose  authority 
extends  over  100  villasres.     He  resides  at  Chahar,  and  can  raise  on  an  emer- 
gency 6,000  men.     They  are  zealous  Mahomedans,  and  fiercely  opposed 
to  the  Russians.     Besides  the  tribes  enumerated  as  above,  there  are  several 
other  Lesghis  tribes,  whose  dialects  and  pursuits  have  not  been  ascertained. 
Derbent,  an  ancient  but  decayed  city  on  the  Caspian,  formed  for  many 
centuries  the  key  of  the  Persian  Empire  in  this  quarter.     It  still  contains 
about  4,000  families.      In  the  neighborhood  is  a  tomb,  said  to  be  that  of 
forty  Arab  heroes  who  were  killed  in  battle  against  the  Infidels,  when  Der- 
bent was  taken  by  the  Khalifs.     The  Mahomedan  Lesghis  still  make  pilgri- 
mages to  it.      KouBA,  50  miles  south-west  of  iJerbent,  is  a  considerable 
town,  and  Bereiklei,  20  miles  north-west,  is  the  residence  of  the  khan  of 
the   Kaitaks,   who  bears  the  title  of  **  Ouzmei,"   and  exercises  a  sort  of 
sovereignty  over  the  Akushas  and  Kubashas.     There  are  some  few  other 
towns  in  the  country,  but  none  of  the  least  importance  to  the  general 
reader. 

8. — Ancient  Russian  Caucasus. 

The  province  of  Caucasus,  the  nucleus  of  the  Russian  possessions  in  this 
quarter,  includes  all  the  country  north  of  the  Terek  and  the  Kouban,  lying 
between  the  Caspian  and  eastern  border  of  the  Government  of  Taurida. 
It  is  almost  entirely  a  sandy  steppe,  inhabited  by  hordes  of  wild  and  but 
half  subdued  tribes,  over  which  the  Tzar  has  as  yet  but  a  precarious  sway. 
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seems  to  coa9ist  almost  entirely  of  steppes  and  marshes,  intersected  by  large 
sluggish*  rivers^  which  roll  down  a  large  mass  of  water  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
The  stflppes  are  extensive  plains,  somewhat  different  from  each  other  in 
nature  and  aspect.  In  some  places  they  are  like  the  American  prairies, 
covered  with  abundance  of  tall  coarse  grass;  in  others  the  soil  is  saline,  the 
salt  appearing  in  the  form  of  an  efflorescence  mixed  with  the  earth,  or  in 
ponds  and  lakes  of  salt  water,  but  in  general  they  consist  of  very  loose  soil, 
and  contain  many  lakes,  because  the  waters  finding  no  declivity  remain 
stagnant.  In  some  places  the  plain  is  a  bog,  as  level  as  the  sea.  The 
climate  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  excessive.  Exposed  without  shelter 
throughout  its  whole  length  to  the  winds  which  blow  from  the  polar  ice, 
and  excluded  by  the  high  mountains  of  Central  Asia  from  the  more  genial 
breezes  which  would  otherwise  reach  it  from  the  equatorial  regions,  the 
cold  in  the  northern  part  is  keener  and  more  constant  than  that  of  Lapland, 
and  the  same  intensity  is  sometimes  experienced  among  the  southern  moun- 
tains. The  winter  lasts  for  nine,  or  even  ten  months.  The  summer  heats 
are  short,  but  sudden  and  powerful ;  and  the  growth  of  vegetables  is  almost 
perceptible.  But,  though  the  climate  is  so  severe  and  unkindly,  it  is  not 
injurious  to  health.  Storms  are  frequent  in  the  southern  regions,  but  near 
tKe  ocean  thunder  is  seldom  heard.  In  the  low  countries  the  Aurora  Borealis 
is  a  constant  phenomenon,  and  in  no  country  does  it  exhibit  a  greater 
magnificence.  The  climate  of  Siberia  on  the  whole  is  favorable  to  man, 
and  the  natives,  as  well  as  strangers,  complain  of  nothing  but  the  excessive 
cold. 

In  so  rigorous  a  climate,  only  the  most  hardy  plants  can  thrive  :  the  oak, 
the  hazel,  the  alder,  the  plane,  and  the  wild-apple  cannot  withstand  the 
rigors  of  a  Siberian  winter.  These  disappear  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Ourals,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Tobol.  The  lime  and  the  ash  cease  at  the 
Irtish ;  and  the  common  gooseberry,  which  grows  in  Greenland,  does  not 
succeed  further  north  than  66^.  Potatoes  diminish  in  size,  till  at  the  latitude 
of  60^  they  are  no  larger  than  peas ;  and  here  cabbages  cease  to  expand. 
But  we  must  not  conclude  from  these  facts  that  the  great  rivers  of  Siberia 
pass  through  barren  wastes,  for  they  are  skirted  with  thick  forests,  and  many 
species  of  pine  attain  to  a  vast  height  and  magnificent  proportions.  Many 
fruit-trees  are  also  found,  and  the  Siberian  Crab,  so  famous  in  Europe,  is 
indigenous  to  this  country.  Vegetation,  however,  diminishes  in  develop- 
ment, proceeding  northward  and  eastward.  During  their  short  summer, 
these  wild  regions  are  adorned  with  a  considerable  number  of  beautiful 
flowers,  each  zone  possessing  some  peculiar  to  itself  Beyond  the  60th 
parallel  and  112th  meridian,  the  cerealia  do  not  succeed,  but  in  the  south- 
west few  countries  are  better  suited  either  in  soil  or  climate  for  extensive 
agricultural  operations.  In  the  north  the  crops  are  killed  by  the  cold — in 
the  east  the  fogs  prevent  them  from  ripening,  and  the  mountains  on  the 
southern  frontier  are  too  cold  and  too  dry ;  so  that  three-fifths  of  Siberia 
are  scarcely  susceptible  of  any  sort  of  cultivation. 

Siberia  scarcely  exhibits  a  single  genus  of  bird  or  quadruped,  which  is 
not  also  common  to  Europe.  Wild  rein-deer  roam  in  herds  near  the  shores 
of  the  ocean,  and  when  domesticated,  form  the  wealth  of  the  wandering 
tribes.  The  Siberian  dog,  resembling  the  wolf,  is  in  some  measure  the 
companion  of  the  rein-deer.  He  serves  with  it  as  an  animal  of  draught, 
but  is  wild  and  difficult  to  guide.  The  Tartars  of  Western  Siberia  have 
carried  along  with  them  the  horse ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  Siberian  horses 
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nience.  Throughout  Siberia  there  is  also  found  on  the  aluminous  schistus 
an  efflorescence  called  **  rock-butter/'  which  is  used  by  the  people  as  a 
remedy  in  diarrhoea  and  the  venereal  disease.  Diamonds  have  lately  been 
found,  bat  in  small  quantities.  Asiatic  Russia,  indeed,  proiDises  to  be- 
come the  most  productive  of  roetaliferous  countries  ;  and  the  government, 
by  fostering  these  rich  resources,  may  eventually  become  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  wealthy  nations  of  the  world,  and  the  great  arbiter  of  both 
Europe  and  Asia. 

The  Russians  are  of  course  the  dominant  people ;  but  they,  with  the 
Cossacks,  and  other  colonists  from  Europe,  inhabit  chiefly  the  towns  and 
military  stations.  Some  of  them  are  descended  from  the  conquerors,  or 
the  soldiers  employed  in  keeping  the  country  in  subjection ;  others  are 
criminals,  sent  thither  for  punishment,  with  their  descendants.  To  these 
must  be  added  adventurers,  peasant  deserters,  and  ruined  merchants,  who 
§eek  here  the  means  of  repairing  their  fortunes.  Siberia,  indeed,  is  to 
Ru^ia  what  California  is  to  the  United  States :  a  sanctuary  for  those  whose 
condition  is  irksome  at  home,  or  whose  residence  in  the  haunts  of  civiliza- 
tion is  dangerous  to  their  personal  liberty.  The  higher  officers  of  the 
government  are  a  very  fleeting  class  in  the  community;  all  of  them, 
whether  civil  or  military,  who  volunteer  to  serve  in  Siberia,  are  entitled  to 
promotion,  by  three  years'  service  beyond  the  Irtish ;  and  those  who  seek 
advancement  through  this  channel  seldom  stay  beyond  the  time  required. 
The  growing  civilization,  however,  of  Siberia,  and  the  great  advantages  it 
holds  out  to  settlers,  have,  of  late  years,  induced  many  respectable  persons 
to  take  up  their  permanent  abode  in  the  principal  towns,  and  in  the  more 
fertile  and  agreeable  districts  of  the  country  ;  and  thus  the  country  is  con- 
stantly receiving  fresh  elements  of  civilization,  and  a  gradual  revolution  is 
forced  upon  society  at  large. 

But  the  Russians  only  form  as  yet  a  small  moiety  of  the  population. 
Numerous  Tartar  colonists  occupy  the  southern  part  of  the  government  of 
Tobolsk,  and  immense  hordes  of  natives,  under  different  names,  inhabit 
the  full  extent  of  the  country.  Almost  every  nation  of  Asia  has  represen- 
tatives in  Siberia ;  and  in  its  several  towns  are  found  Armenians,  Chinese, 
Jews,  dec,  while  the  Tongooses,  Finns,  Samoiedes,  Yakuts,  Tschuktschi, 
Koriaks,  Bashkirs,  d&c,  form  the  principal  native  tribes.  These  are  divided 
into  several  families,  the  names,  customs,  and  religion  of  which,  partake  of 
every  shade  and  creed  in  the  known  world.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be 
more  heterogeneous  than  a  Siberian  community ;  and  the  commixture  of 
civilization  and  barbarism  which  characterizes  the  people,  forms  a  remark- 
able feature  throughout  the  whole. 

Besides  the  agricultural  labors  which  are  carried  on  in  places  suitable 
for  the  production  of  grain^with  the  hunting  and  fishing,  and  rearing  of 
horses  and  cattle,  that  form  the  chief  occupation  of  the  native  tribes,  the 
industry  of  the  Russian  settlers  is  principally  directed  to  the  working  of 
the  mines  and  the  manufacturing  of  iron  and  copper ;  utensils  of  these 
metals,  leather,  shagreen,  carpets,  arms,  glass,  salt,  saltpetre,  pitch,  isin- 

flass,  and  felts.  The  art  of  lackering  has  been  brought  to  great  perfection. 
I  any  of  the  manufacturers  have  sent  their  serfs  into  Western  Europe  to 
study  various  branches  of  the  arts,  and  these  returning,  have  established 
schools  in  the  towns  for  the  benefit  of  their  brethren.  Among  other 
branches  of  industry  carried  on,  is  the  cutting  and  engraving  of  precious 
stones.  Amethysts,  topazes,  tourmalines,  with  quartz,  crystals  of  large 
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size,  are  cut  and  polished  with  great  skill ;  and  are  then  inele^ntly,  though 
ponderously,  set  in  the  gold  of  the  country.  The  trade  of  the  lapidary, 
indeed,  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  Tagalisk  is  the  chief  town  in 
which  manufactures  are  pursued. 

The  trade  of  Siberia  with  foreign  nations  is  very  extensive  and  profitable. 
Tobolsk  is  the  centre  of  the  greatest  amount  of  commerce.  The  produce 
of  the  mines,  fisheries,  and  hunting  expeditions,  are  here  met  with,  and 
exchanged  for  European  and  Chinese  goods  and  manufactured  articles. 
A  great  trade  is  also  carried  on  at  the  annual  fkir  of  Irbit,  100  miles  north- 
east of  lekaterinburg,  which  is  the  best  frequented  and  most  important  of 
all  Siberia.  The  commerce  eastward  of  Tobolsk  is  carried  on  through 
Kiakhta,  Irkutsk,  and  several  other  intervening  towns,  the  whole  distance 
between  Tobolsk  and  Kiakhta,  with  the  exception  of  about  60  miles,  being 
navigable  by  the  branches  of  the  Angara,  lenisei,  and  the  Obi ;  and  though 
the  route  is  exceedingly  circuitous  and  irksome,  amounting  to  no  less  thao 
8,000  miles,  the  profits  of  the  trade  carried  on  with  the  Siberian  tribes>  od 
the  banks  of  the  streams,  are  considered  a  sufficient  compensation  for  the 
time  and  trouble  spent  on  the  journey.  From  the  south,  the  merchants  of 
Turkestan  bring  silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  precious  stones,  aAd  other  articles. 
Formerly  caravans  used  to  arrive  annually  at  Omsk,  Orenburg,  and  other 
frontier  towns  of  Western  Siberia.  But  at  present  the  return  merchan- 
dize is  carried  direct  to  Nishnei-Novgorod,  in  European  Russia.  Still, 
however,  small  caravans. occasionally  travel  southward  from  the  Siberian 
frontier,  taking  with  them  skins,  linen,  and  bar  iron.  The  merchants, 
who  are  chiefly  Tartars,  assemble  at  Semiyarsk,  on  the  Irtish,  and  usually 
start  in  May,  while  the  pools  and  the  streams  in  the  deserts  are  not  yet 
dried  up.  The  place  to  which  they  direct  their  journey  is  Tashkend  in 
Turkestan,  at  a  distance  of  two  months'  travelling  from  Semiyarsk ;  the 
first  200  miles  being  over  a  wild  and  hilly  country,  across  the  Karakaralui 
Mountains,  which  are  thickly  covered  with  forests ;  after  leaving  which, 
tliey  piss  through  a  woodless  country,  till  they  reach  Tashkend.  To  the 
north,  again,  Obdorsk,  50  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Obi,  is  a  point  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  Russian  fur  trader,  and  is  the  centre  of  the 
commerce  carried  on  with  all  the  tribes  who  possess  the  country,  fi'om 
Archanorel  to  the  lenisei.  The  traders  betjin  to  assemble  in  December, 
but  the  active  traffic,  or  the  fair,  does  not  take  place  till  February,  when 
the  **  yasak,"  or  tribute  of  skins,  is  paid  by  the  Ostiaks  of  Beresov.  Be- 
sides many  other  useful  articles,  great  quantities  of  meal  and  baked  bread 
are  sent  northward  by  private  traders,  from  Tomsk  and  Tobolsk,  besides 
what  is  dispatched  on  account  of  government,  all  of  which  serves  as  money 
in  the  traffic  with  the  Ostiaks  and  Samoiedes,  who  are  very  fond  of  such 
luxuries.  Petropaulovski,  in  Kamtschatka,  is  the  principal  port  on  the 
Pacific,  but  its  trade  is  monopolized  by  the  Rif^sian  American  Company, 
who  have  also  factories  or  counting-houses  at  Moscow,  Irkutsk,  Yakutsk, 
Okhotsk,  Kazan,  Tomsk,  and  other  places.  Peltry  forms  the  principal 
article  of  trade. 

.Siberia  is  divided,  after  the  manner  of  European  Russia,  into  several 
great  governments,  over  each  of  which  a  governor-freneral  presides  as  the 
chief  executive  officer.  These  divisions  with  their  area  and  approximate 
population,  and  the  chief  towns  of  each,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table: 
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Chvtrmments, 

Tobolsk.'.  M... 

Tomsk 

Irkutsk  

Ibkiscisk 

Takatusk 

Okhotsk 

Kamtscuatka.. 


Jrea  m  »q. 
0€og.  mUes. 


!■■ 


88.818. 


.162,000. 


Total 250,818 


Population. 

800.000  .. 
1,300,000  .. 
700.000  .-, 
493,000  .. 
300.000  ... 
10,000  ... 
8.000  ... 

3,611,000 


OofiUU. 

.  ToboUk 18.000 

.  Toiiifik 12,000 

.  Irkutsk 16,000 

.Krasnoyarsk — 

.  Yakutsk 6,000 

.  Okhotsk 3,000 

.  Petropoulovski    ..  2,000 


Tobolsk,  the  former  capital  of  all  Siberia,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Irtish,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Tobol.  It  is  divided  into  the 
Lower  and  Upper  town,  the  former  of  which  stands  on  the  banks  of  the 
liver,  while  the  latter  occupies  the  top  of  a  steep  ridge  which  rises  con^ 
aiderably  above  the  plain.  The  lower  town  is  only  128  feet  and  the  upper 
only  357  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Except  the  governor's 
house  and  two  churches  the  town  is  built  wholly  of  wood.  Many  institu- 
tions, similar  to  those  of  St.  Petersburg,  have  been  introduced,  and  literature, 
science  and  the  polite  amusements  have  also  made  considerable  progress 
among  the  inhabitants.  The  town  is  well  supplied  with  foreign  goods,  and 
the  markets  are  in  every  respect  abundantly  supplied  with  the  luxuries  as  well 
as  the  necessaries  of  life.  Tu.men,  Bcrbsov,  Obdorsk,  &c.,  are  also  towns 
in  this  government ;  all  are  trading  posts  of  great  importance. 

Tomsk,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tim  near  its  mouth,  though  possessed 
of  many  fine  buildings  and  institutions  of  great  value,  is  represented  as  a 
miserable  unhealthy  place.  Barnoul  is  the  centre  of  the  mineral  region  of 
Kolyvan,  and  contains  about  14,000  inhabitants.  Omsk,  formerly  the 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  now  suppressed,  is  a  large  town,  and 
has  about  12,000  inhabitants.  The  suburbs  contains  some  neat  buildings, 
but  otherwise  nothing  remarkable. 

Irkutsk,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Anjara,  is  the  chief  town  in  Eastern 
Siberia.  It  is  the  handsomest  in  external  appearance,  and  the  most  elegant 
as  to  society,  in  the  country.  The  principal  inhabitants  are  merchants  and 
the  civil  and  military  officers  of  government.  Kiakhta  is  a  neat  and 
regularly  built  town  on  the  right  bank  of  a  brook  of  its  own  name,  an 
affluent  of  the  Selinga,  whicK  forms  the  border  of  the  Russian  and  Chinese 
empires.  It  is  the  only  place  on  this  frontier  where  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment allows  its  subjects  to  trade  with  Russia.  Selinginsk,  Nijnei-Udinsk, 
Wertshinsk,  and  several  other  towns  of  importance,  are  also  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Irkutsk.  Wertshinsk  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  great  penal 
settlement  of  Siberia — all  the  worst  criminals  being  sent  to  work  in  the 
mines  of  the  district.  The  majority  of  them  are  kept  at  the  **  Bolshoy- 
za?od"  or  great  fabric,  180  miles  east  of  the  city,  situated  in  a  deep  hollow 
and  surrounded  by  high  and  barren  rocks,  as  bleak,  dreary  and  inhospitable 
as  can  well  be  imagined. 

Krasnoyarsk,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  leniseisk,  is  situated  on  the 
lefl  bank  of  the  lenesei,  300  miles  north-west  of  Irkutsk.  Atsuinsk,  50 
miles  west,  is  a  thriving  trading  town. 

Yakutsk,  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Lena,  is  an  irregularly  built  town,  but 
being  the  seat  of  the  fur  trade  and  of  a  great  commerce  with  the  natives,  it 
contains  a  comparatively  large  population.     Yakutsk  has  all  the  character 


'Omsk  has  been  divided  between  Tobolsk  and  Tomsk.    Part  of  the  govemment«  of 
Farm  ud  Orenburg  alao  extend  into  SiberiA. 
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of  the  cold  and  gloomy  north.  The  Russians  live  entirely  by  trade,  and 
have  abandoned  all  sorts  of  handicraft  to  the  Yakuts,  among  whom  there 
are  now  excellent  carpenters,  cabinet-makers,  carvers  in  w^od,  aii4  painters. 

NisHNBi-KoLTMSK  Stands  on  the  eastern  side  of  an  island  in  the  Kdyma, 
about  150  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  is  a  large  town  for  this 
part  of  the  world,  containing  50  houses,  400  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are 
Cossacks,  with  a  few  pedlers,  and  three  priests. 

Okhotsk  is  a  small  town  with  a  harbor  on  the  west  side  of  the  sea  of 
Okhotsk,  and  maintains  considerable  trade  with  Kamtscbatka  and  the 
Russian  settlements  in  America.  Petropaulovski,  the  capital  of  Kamt- 
scbatka, is  a  town  of  thatched  log  houses.  Its  harbor  is  a  safe  land-locked 
basin,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Awatska  bay.  The  bay  is  30  miles  in  circoit, 
with  a  general  depth  of  water  of  12  or  14  fathoms,  on  a  level  bottom  of  soft 
mud,  and  abounds  with  fish  of  the  finest  quality.  Its  entrance  is  four  mil» 
long  and  a  mile  and  a  half  wide  at  its  narrowest  part,  with  a  lighthouse  oo 
the  south-east  point,  in  latitude  52^  52'  N.,  and  longitude  \58P  47'  E. 


THE  EMPIRE  OF  JAPAN. 

This  Empire  consists  of  a  group  of  large  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
separated  from  China  by  the  Channel  of  Tartary  and  the  Sea  of  Japan,  and 
lying  between  the  parallels  of  30^  and  42^  N.  latitude,  and  between  the 
longitudes  of  128^  and  143^  E.  The  principal  islands  are  named — Niphon, 
Sikoke,  Kiu-Siu,  Awadsi,  Sado,  and  leso ;  besides  which,  the  Japanese 
have  also  colonized  the  southern  portion  of  the  island  of  Sagalien,  and 
claim  dominion  over  the  southern  half  of  the  Kurile  Islands.  Niphon  is 
upwards  of  800  miles  in  length,  but  of  irregular  form,  and  of  various 
breadths:  the  other  islands  are  very  considerably  smaller.  The  whole 
superficial  area  of  the  empire  is  estimated  at  about  260,000  square  miles. 

The   surface  of  the  principal  islands  is  very  uneven,  and  interspersed 
with  rocky  hills.     Niphon  is  traversed  throughout  its  whole  length  bj  t 
regular  chain   of  mountains,  the  peaks  of  ^t^hich  exceed  12,000  feet  in 
height ;  but  the  elevation  is  generally  so  low  as  to  admit  of  cultivatioo  op 
to  the  water-sheds  of  its  streams.     Several  of  the  summits  are  active  roi- 
canoes  :  earthquakes  are  frequent  and  destructive,  and  thermal  and  minenl 
springs  occur  in  several  places.    The  metallic  wealth  of  the  country  is  ver? 
great,  and  copper,  tin,  sulphur,  lead,  iron,  gold  and  silver  abundant    The 
streams  have  very  short  courses,  and  are  rather  torrents  than  rivers.    The 
climate  varies  extremely  from  north  to  south.    In  Kiu-siu,  and  the  sootbeni 
part  of  Niphon,  the  thermometer  ranges  between  29^  and  104^  Fahr.— ^ 
being  the  average  of  the  middle  of  summer,  and  35^  in  the  coldest  months 
of  winter.     Rain  is  very  frequent,  while  hurricanes  and  storms  often  sweep 
destructively  over  the  land.     Few  plants,  except  on  the  hills,  are  found  in 
a  natural  state;    and  the  face  of  the  country,  even  up  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  is  most  diligently  cultivated.     In  the  southern  districts  nee  is 
raised  in  large   quantities,  and  forms  the  usual  food  of  the  inhabitants. 
Wheat  is  held  in  little  estimation ;  but  barley,  buckwheat,  beans,  potatoes, 
melons,  tVc,  are  raised  in  abundance.     Ginger  and  pepper  are  the  princi- 
pal spice-plants  :  cotton  and  tobacco  are  also  grown ;  next  to  rice,  however, 
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tea  is  the  grand  object  of  cultivation.  The  natural  forests  produce  oaks, 
firs,  and  cypresses :  there  is  also  the  gum-varnish  tree,  the  camphor-laurel, 
and  many  others  of  great  value.  Among  the  wild  animals  may  be  enume- 
rated bears,  boars,  foxes,  dogs,  monkeys,  hares,  &c.  Buffaloes  and  beeves 
are  not  numerous,  and  are  used  only  for  draught.  The  horses  are  small, 
and  used  only  by  the  nobility;  while  sheep  and  pigs  are  almost  unknown, 
and  what  few  there  are  have  been  introduced  by  the  Dutch.  Dogs  are 
held  sacred  by  the  men,  and  cats  are  the  constant  companions  and  pets 
of  the  women.  Birds  are  numerous,  and  of  many  species.  Snakes  are 
everywhere,  and  one  variety,  the  "  ourabami,"  is  of  enormous  size  :  there 
ire  also  tortoises  and  lizards,  scorpions,  centipedes,  and  white  ants.  The 
seas  contain  large  quantities  of  fish,  which  afford  a  principal  food  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  give  employment  to  numerous  villages  of  fishermen : 
oysters,  also,  of  a  peculiar  and  delicious  kind,  are  extremely  abundant. 
Whales  and  narwhales  oflen  visit  the  coasts,  and  are  caught  with  the  har- 
poon— the  flesh  is  eaten,  the  balein  serves  for  various  purposes,  and  amber- 
gris is  extracted  from  the  entrails. 

The  Japanese  are  a  mixed  race  of  Mongol  and  Malay  origin.     They  are 

Senerally  well-made,  active,  and  nimble,  with  yellow  complexions,  small, 
eeply-set  eyes,  short  and  flat  noses,  broad  heads,  and  thin,  black  hair.  They 
are  divided  into  eight  classes :  princes,  nobles,  priests,  soldiers,  civil  offi- 
cers, merchants,  artizans,  and  laborers.  All  these  positions  and  pursuits 
are  hereditary — the  son  succeeds  to  the  occupation  of  his  father,  and  no 
amount  of  merit  can  elevate  him  above  the  class  in  which  he  was  born. 
Woman,  however,  occupies  a  higher  station  than  is  allowed  to  her  in 
any  other  oriental  nation.  She  is  the  companion,  and  not  the  slave  of  the 
man,  and  presides  on  all  occasions  of  social  festivity.  They  are  skilful  and 
prudent  as  housekeepers,  and  remarkable  for  their  fidelity.  The  samsie,  or 
guitar,  is  even  more  invariably  a  part  of  female  education  than  the  piano  in 
western  countries.  Prostitution,  however,  is  carried  on  to  a  horrid  extent ; 
and,  so  little  discredit  is  attached  to  the  prostitutes,  that  they  are  received 
without  remark  into  respectable  society. 

In  literature  the  Japanese  are  said  to  excel.  They  study  medicine  and 
astronomy ;  history,  poetry,  and  several  of  the  nuturd  sciences  are  culti- 
vated, and  there  is  a  prevalent  taste  for  drawing,  engraving,  and  music^ 
The  Japanese  language  has  no  relation  to  the  Chinese,  nor  indeed  to  any 
other  known  in  Asia.  It  is  polysyllabic,  and  has  an  alphabet  of  47  letters, 
which  are  written  in  five  different  forms,  one  of  which  is  used  exclusively 
by  the  men,  and  another  by  the  women.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  are  also 
acquainted  with  the  Chinese.  The  established  or  state  religion  is  that  of 
Buddha ;  but  it  has  many  varieties,  and  much  superstition  prevails  among 
its  votaries.  Monks,  religious  beggars,  and  singing-girls,  go  about  the 
country  and  levy  considerable  sums.  The  sect  of  Suito,  which  professes 
the  doctrines  of  Confucius,  has  also  been  imported  from  China ;  but  its 
followers  are  very  few.  An  older  form  of  religion  than  either  of  these, 
however,  has  maintained  itself  from  the  most  remote  antiquity.  It  is  called 
Sinto,  or  Sin-siu,  (faith  in  the  gods,)  or  Kami-no- mitsi,  (way  to  the  gods.) 
This  ancient  sect  consider  the  founders  of  the  Empire  as  the  immediate 
descendants  of  the  Supreme  God,  who  came  down  from  heaven  into  Japan, 
and  have  continued  without  interruption  to  exercise  sovereign  authority. 
They  believe  the  spirit  of  their  ruler  to  be  immortal,  and  consider  the 
Supreme  Being  too  great  to  be  addressed  in  prayer,  except  through  the 
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mediation  of  the  Mikado,  the  Son  of  Heaven,  or  the  inferior  spirits 
called  Kami,  to  whom  temples  are  specially  erected.  The  priests  of  this 
sect  are  allowed  to  marry. 

The  amount  of  the  population  is  entirely  unknown,  bat  has  beenTihoos- 
ly  estimated.  Balbi,  in  the  assumption  that  Japan  is  equally  populous  with 
China,  rates  it  at  25,000,000 ;  but  as  China  rates  double  the  number  this 
geographer  has  assigned  to  it,  the  population  of  Japan  shooldy  on  this 
principle,  amount  to  fifly  or  sixty  millions. 

The  gorernment  is  a  hereditary  absolute  monarchy.  The  sovereignlj 
was  formerly  vested  directly  in  an  Emperor,  called  the  lilikado,  or  Dairi- 
Lama ;  but  in  A.  D.  1593,  the  Emperor's  '*  Seogun,"  (called  also  Kmbo,}  at 
military  commander,  usurped  the  chief  civil  power,  and  the  Mikado  has 
ever  since  been  a  mere  tool  in  the  government,  though  he  has  been  left  the 
entire  superintendence  of  religion  and  education.  All  public  acts,  however, 
must  have  his  sanction,  and  to  him  alone  belongs  the  power  of  conferrioi: 
honorary  distinctions.  He  lives  at  Miyako,  secluded  in  a  Urge  palace, 
called  the  Dairi,  or  Imperial  Court,  and  is  treated  with  almost  divine 
honors.  His  income,  however,  is  so  small  that  he  may  be  said  to  live  in 
splendid  poverty.  The  Kubo  keeps  a  guard  and  a  governor  over  him,  bat 
at  the  same  time  acknowledges  himself  to  be  the  Mikado's  first  subject,  and 
sends  an  embassy  every  year,  to  acknowledge  his  inferiority,  with  presents 
The  Kubo  holds  his  court  at  ledo ;  exercises  full  authority  over  the  lires 
and  property  of  his  fellow  subjects,  and  directly  administers  the  local 
government  of  the  five  great  towns  of  ledo,  Miyako,  Osaka,  Sakai,  and 
Nangasaki.  The  rest  of  the  Empire  is  divided  into  provinces,  and  the 
smaller  districts,  which  are  governed  by  daimios  and  siomios,  appointed  bj 
the  Kubo,  and  who  are  abjectly  dep  endent  on  htm.  They  asually  reside 
in  the  large  towns,  an(}  occupy  castles  defended  by  strong  gates  and  lofty 
towers  ;  but  even  the  least  dependent  daimios  are  obliged  once  a  year  to  r^ 
pair  to  ledo,  attended  by  numerous  and  splendid  retinues,  bearing  valuable 
presents,  which  form  a  main  portion  of  the  Kubo's  revenues;  and  some  of 
them  are  obliged  to  leave  their  wives  and  families  at  ledo,  as  hostages  for 
their  faithful  conduct.  Their  own  revenues  are  derived  from  their 
respective  districts,  with  which,  besides  maintaining  their  state  and  dignity, 
they  have  to  support  an  armed  force,  make  and  repair  roads,  and  erect 
other  public  works. 

The  general  executive  government  is  confided  to  seven  conncillors;  the 
supreme  judicial  council  is  composed  of  five  daimios,  who  assist  the  Knbo 
in  deciding  on  political  offences,  and  a  senate  of  fifteen  daimios  form  the 
ordinary  court  of  criminal  and  civil  law.     The  laws  are  severe,  and  often 
sanguinary  ;  and  death  by  decapitation  and  crucifixion  are  ordinary  punish- 
ments.    Minor  offences  are  punished  by  exile  to  the  penal  settlements  of 
Fatsisio — banishment,  imprisonment,  torture,  dtc, ;  and  it  often  happens 
that  the  courts  visit  with  punishment,  not  only  the  delinquent,  but  hif 
relatives  and  friends,  or  the  stranger  that  has  happened  to  witness  the 
crime.      The  prisons  are  gloomy  and  frightful  dungeons,  and  the  police  is 
extremely  strict.     The  whole  government,  indeed,  is  conducted  under  a 
state  of  terrorism,  and  no  part  of  it  is  free  from  restraint     From  the  Kobo 
to  the  lowest  menial  a  mutual  spy-system  obtains,  and  even  the  Emperor 
himself  is  liable  to  inquisitorial  strictures. 

The  public  revenues  are  derived  from  taxes  on  land  and  houses :  the 
land  is   assumed  to  be  the  property  of  the   state ;  and  taxes,  as  in  iB 
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Asiatic  countries,  are  considered  as  a  part  of  the  rent.  The  army,  in  times 
of  peace,  is  rated  at  12  >,000  infantry,  and  20,000  cavalry.  The  arms  of 
the  former  are  muskets,  pikes,  bows,  sabres,  and  daggers ;  and  of  the  lat- 
ter, lances,  sabres  and  pistols.  The  artillery  is  confined  to  a  few  brass 
cannon  and  light  guns.  Discipline  and  the  science  of  fortification  are 
little  understood.  There  is  no  armed  navy.  Japan  has,  however,  from 
nature  formidable  defences  in  reefs,  which  encircle  the  islands,  and  make 
her  harbors  accessible  only  by  channels  so  tortuous  and  involved,  that  a 
fleet  overtaken  by  a  storm  while  in  them,  could  scarcely  escape  destruction. 
Spared  dangers  of  that  sort,  an  invader  would  meet  on  the  strand  a  people 
greatly  superior  in  physical  ability  and  intelligence  to  any  that  have  suc- 
cumbed to  British  power  in  India  or  in  China.  Blockades,  however 
rigid,  would  prove  harmless,  for  such  is  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the 
skill  and  industry  of  the  people,  that  Japan  is  perhaps  the  roost  inde- 
pendent power  on  earth.  Neither  the  bread  of  the  poor  nor  the  luxuries 
of  the  rich  come  from  abroad.  Japan  subsists  ^er  se.  It  is  even  doubtful 
whether  a  foreigner  could  do  anything  more  agreeable  to  the  islanders  than 
to  blockade  them  rigorously,  since  non-intercourse  with  the  civilized 
world,  unrelieved  even  by  smuggling,  seems  the  consummation  of  Japanese 
hope  and  policy. 

The  Japanese  have  many  of  the  arts  in  a  perfection  not  yet  attained  by 
their  more  civilized  cotemporaries.  In  those  of  smelting  and  refining 
metals  they  excel — their  copper,  iron,  and  steel,  being  celebrated  for  their 
purity.  Their  manufactures  of  them  show  uncommon  skill  in  the  mechanic 
arts.  The  blades  of  their  national  weapon,  the  sabre,  are  quite  equal  to  the 
best  of  those  of  Damascus;  and  the  wares,  to  which  the  empire  gives 
name,  are  not  equalled  elsewhere.  The  finer  products  of  European  art  are 
imitated  by  them,  and  telescopes,  thermometers,  and  clocks,  are  manufac- 
tured at  Nangasaki.  Mr.  Meyler*  saw  one  of  the  latter,  made  there  in  1827 
as  a  present  for  the  Emperor,  which  was  five  feet  long  and  three  high ;  it 
exhibited  a  varied  landscape  and  a  golden  sun  ;  on  the  striking  of  the  hour 
a  bird  clapped  its  wings,  a  mouse  issued  from  the  cave  and  climbed  a 
mountain,  and  a  tortoise  hastened  slowly  to  point  the  hour  upon  the  dial ! 

In  agriculture  they  are  superior,  and  the  country  is  cultivated  like  a  gar- 
den to  the  hill  tops.  The  soil  rewards  the  labor  of  the  tiller,  by  yielding 
in  equal  perfection  and  abundance  the  vegetable  products  of  the  tropics  and 
of  Southern  Europe.  The  radish  attains  the  weight  of  forty  pounds. 
They  have  also  an  extraordinary  perfection  in  the  art  of  producing  minia- 
ture-specimens of  trees  and  shrubs.  Mr.  Meyler  saw  offered  for  sale  to  the 
Dutch  Governor,  a  box  three  inches  long  by  one  wide,  in  which  were 
flourishing  a  fir-tree,  a  bamboo,  and  a  plum-tree — the  latter  in  blossom. 

The  coasting  and  inland  trade  of  the  empire  is  very  extensive ;  the 
former  is  carried  on  in  junks,  in  many  respects  similar  to  those  of  China, 
and  the  latter  by  fairs  which  are  held  periodically  in  the  large  cities. 
Native  industry  is  protected  and  encouraged  by  a  variety  of  regulations, 
but  on  the  other  hand  there  are  no  customs  or  excise  duties,  and  communi- 
cation is  facilitated  by  numerous  coasting  vessels  and  by  excellent  roads. 
The  shops  and  markets  are  always  well  provided,  and  the  great  fairs  are 
attended  by  crowds  of  people  from  all  quarters.  Foreign  commerce,  how- 
ever, so  far  from  being  encouraged,  is  rigorously  opposed  by  the  government. 
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the  greatest  resort  of  all  the  votaries  of  pleasure.  The  Japanese  say  that 
its  population  could  furnish  an  army  of  80,000  men ;  if  so  it  must  be  an 
extraordinary  city.  Nangasaki,  on  the  west  coast  of  Kiu-sui,  an  open 
town  with  narrow  winding  streets,  is  the  only  place  where  foreigners  are 
allowed  to  trade.  Its  commerce  and  manufactures  render  it  flourishing  and 
populous.  It  is  surrounded  with  hills  crowned  with  numerous  temples, 
which  give  it  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  Matsmai,  with  50,000  in- 
habitants, lies  on  a  bay  at  the  south-west  point  of  the  island  of  leso.  Its 
harbor  is  constantly  filled  with  merchant  vessels,  and  it  has  a  flourishing 
trade. 

Among  the  remarkable  places  in  Japan  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  the 
island  of  Fatsisio,  the  most  extraordinary  place  of  exile  in  the  world.  It  is 
a  small  island  in  the  open  sea  230  miles  south  by  east  of  ledo,  and  its 
coasts  are  so  precipitous  that  there  is  only  one  landing  place.  The  grandees^ 
who  have  fallen  under  the  Kubo's  displeasure,  are  sent  hither,  where  they 
are  employed  in  different  kinds  of  handiwork,  and  manufacture  stuffs  so 
precious  for  their  beauty  that  his  majesty  reserves  them  for  his  own  use. 

The  large  island  of  leso,  called  also  Mosin  and  In-su,  to  the  northward 
of  Niphon,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  Strait  of  Sangar,  though  possessed 
and  colonized  by  the  Japanese,  is  also  inhabited  by  an  aboriginal  people 
who  call  themselves  Ainos,  but  are  called  by  the  Japanese,  Mosins,  (hairy 
bodies.)  They  are  distinguished  from  the  Japanese,  says  Malte  Brun, 
(ii.  509-14,)  by  a  somewhat  taller  stature  and  more  robust  frame ;  they 
have  large,  thick,  black  beards,  and  black  and  somewhat  frizzled  hair. 
They  live  chiefly  by  hunting  and  fishing,  and  pay  their  tribute  to  the  gover- 
nor of  Matsmai,  in  skins  and  other  natural  productions  of  their  country. 
Their  arms  are  bows  and  arrows.  They  live  without  laws,  and  almost 
without  religion  ;  have  no  alphabet  and  no  coin,  and  trade  entirely  by  barter. 
They  live  in  tribes,  which  are  just  so  many  family  associations,  though  they 
seldom  form  mutusd  alliances.  Their  language  seems  to  be  equally  foreign 
to  the  Japanese,  the  Manchu,  and  the  Kamtschatdale.  The  island  presents 
on  all  sides  lofly  mountains,  covered  with  beautiful  verdure  and  magnificent 
forests,  which  abound  with  wild  animals. 

Marco  Polo  was  the  first  to  make  known  the  existence  of  a  country  called  by 
him  "  Zipangu."  In  1542  Mendez  Pinto,  a  Portuguese,  was  cast  by  storm  on 
these  shores,  and  a  Portuguese  settlement  from  Malacca  was  soon  af\er  made 
atNangasaki,the  commercial  relations  of  which  with  the  inhabitants  were  very 
considerable,  and  highly  lucrative,  till  the  interference,  in  1585,  of  the  Jesuits 
with  the  religious  profession  of  the  inhabitants,  led  to  the  persecution  and  final 
expulsion  of  the  settlers.  The  Dutch,  in  1600,  with  great  difficulty  prevailed 
on  the  Japanese  to  allow  them  to  trade,  on  condition  of  their  not  interfering 
with  the  national  religion  ;  but  the  vexatious  and  harrassing  regulations  by 
which  the  trade  is  obstructed,  and  the  very  limited  extent  allowed  to  it, 
make  it  a  matter  of  question  how  far  the  factory  should  be  kept  up  by  the 
Dutch  government.  The  Russians  tried  some  years  ago  to  establish  com« 
mercial  relations  with  Japan ;  but  their  proposals  were  declined,  and  the 
envoys  ordered  not  to  return  on  pain  of  death.  The  internal  history  of 
Japan  is  almost  unknown ;  and  the  statements  that  have  reached  us  are  too 
loose  to  admit  of  being  classed  as  authentic  history, 
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able  difficulties  of  passing  the  deserts,  which  occupy  so  large  a  surface,  and 
serve  as  a  wall  between  their  sable  natives  and  their  lighter  colored  brethren 
of  the  north  and  east.  The  general  characteristic  of  the  surface  is,  though 
little  is  yet  known  of  its  details,  that  in  most  parts  of  its  outline  the  countries 
ibamediately  on  the  coast  are  low  plains,  above  which  the  land  rises  by 
BQccessive  terraces,  forming  at  their  summit  level  an  immense  table-land, 
or  a  series  of  table-lands  which  seem  to  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  un- 
explored regions. 

The  north-western  portion  of  Africa  contains  a  group  of  mountains,  which, 
under  the  name  of  "  Atlas,"  have  been  known  from  the  highest  antiquity. 
The  main  chain  commences  at  Cape  Geer,  which  rises  perpendicularly 
from  the  Atlantic  to  a  great  height,  and  extends  nearly  due  east  to  the 
meridian  of  Marocco,  when  it  turns  to  the  east-north-east  and  continues  in 
that  direction  to  5^  west,  where  there  appears  to  be  an  extensive  nucleus 
which  contains  the  highest  summits  of  the  chain.  From  this  point  a  chain 
extends  along  the  western  side  of  the  basin  of  the  river  Mulwiah,  nearly  to 
its  mouth,  in  latitude  35^  N.,  while  another  branch  under  the  name  of 
"  Jebel  Tedla"  proceeds  in  a  north-easterly  direction  through  Algeria,  and 
terminates  at  the  river  Shellif,  which  probably  interrupts  the  continuity  of 
the  chain,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  first  meridian.  To  the  east  of  that 
river  the  range  again  rises,  and  forms  south-east  of  Algiers  the  *'  Jebel 
Gergerah,"  latitude  36^  20^  N.,  from  which  it  declines  to  the  south-east. 
Farther  east  several  ridges  extend  in  different  courses  into  the  territory  of 
Tunis,  terminating  on  one  side  in  Capes  Blanco  and  Bon,  and  on  the  other 
at  the  basin  of  the  great  salt  lake  of  Marks  and  the  gulf  of  Khabz  or  Cabes. 
The  chain  whose  course  we  have  traced  has  been  sometimes  distinguished 
as  the  Lesser  Atlas,  in  consequence  of  its  being  supposed  that  a  higher 
chain  occupied  the  country  farther  inland  between  Barbary  and  the  Great 
Desert.  It  has  now  been  ascertained  that  no  such  chain  exists,  the  country 
between  the  coast  chain  and  deserts  being  described  by  the  natives  as  more 
or  less  elevated,  but  without  any  range  of  mountains.  From  *'  Jebel 
Teuan,"  west  of  the  Mulwiah,  a  minor  range  extends  westward  nearly 
parallel  to  the  coast,  and  terminates  with  "  Jebel  Zatout"  or  Ape's  Hill,  at 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  From  the  southern  part  of  the  great  mountains 
another  minor  chain,  named  **  Jebel  Hadrar,"  extends  first  south  and  then 
westward  towards  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  near  Cape  Nun,  while  spurs 
diverge  on  both  sides,  forming  the  watersheds  of  the  various  wadies  or 
torrents  that  pour  their  waters  towards  the  sea  or  the  desert.  To  the  east 
of  Lake  Loudeah,  a  chain  of  hills,  lower  than  the  Atlas,  but  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  same  system,  extends  in  a  direction 
nearly  parallel  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  terminating  in  a  chain  of 
low  hills  which  skirt  the  coasts  of  the  great  Syrtis.  The  only  summit 
of  the  Atlas  that  has  been  accurately  measured  is  **  Miltsin,"  27  miles  south- 
east of  Marocco,  which  has  been  found  to  be  11 ,200  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  but  it  is  probable  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  highest  in  the  range, 
as  there  are  other  summits  which  are  permanently  covered  with  snow,  and 
which  have  been  estimated  to  rise  from  13,000  to  15,000  feet  in  elevation. 

The  "  mountains  of  Abyssinia"  form  a  chain  remarkable  for  its  elevation 
and  extent,  which  proceeds  in  a  direction  from  south  to  north,  across  the 
provinces  of  Shoa,  Amhara,  and  Tigr^,  and  is  prolonged  towards  the  south- 
west across  the  table-land  of  Gingiro  and  Narea,  beyond  which  it  is  supposed 
to  join  or  form  a  part  of  the  celebrated  "  mountains  of  the  Moon,"  of  which 
nothing  is  known  but  the  Arab  name.     This  name  is  either  Qomr  or  Qan^r^ 
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whole  caravans  in  their  hosoms.  This  vast  tract,  however,  is  not  all  a 
barren  waste.  It  is  sprinkled  here  and  there  with  fertile  oases,  like  islands 
in  the  sea,  which  render  its  dreariness  the  more  awful  from  the  contrast. 
In  the  eastern  part  of  the  desert  some  of  these  are  large,  and  form  a  sort  of 
petty  kingdoms.  In  other  parts  they  are  only  large  enough  to  contain  one 
or  two  villages,  which  serve  as  halting  places  for  the  caravans.  Others  of 
them  afford  only  springs  and  wells  for  the  refreshment  of  travellers,  but  too 
small  a  portion  of  cultivable  soil  to  permit  of  settled  habitation.  The  Sahara 
contains  likewise  many  salt  lakes,  which  afford  abundance  of  natron  and 
common  salt,  important  articles  of  traffic  between  the  desert  tribes  and  the 
people  of  Soudan,  where  salt  is  wanting.  Regular  tracks  of  commerce 
have  been  established  over  this  waste ;  and  the  camel,  emphatically  called  the 
"  ship  of  the  desert^"  traverses  the  recesses  of  the  Sahara,  and  caravans  or 
companies  of  traders  by  its  aid  cross  this  torrid  region  in  every  direction. 
The  traders  are  generally  men  inured  from  their  infancy  to  the  hardships  and 
difficulties  of  these  formidable  journies ;  their  food  consists  of  camel's 
milk,  with  barley  or  Indian  corn,  and  a  few  dates.  Water  is  conveyed  in 
goat  skins,  covered  with  naptha,  and  these  are  replenished  at  the  wells  which 
occur  on  the  routes.  Sometimes,  however,  in  dry  seasons  the  springs  fail, 
and  great  numbers  of  travellers  and  their  camels  perish  from  thirst.  Difficult, 
dangerous,  and  disagreeable  as  the  journey  is  to  the  regular  traders,  it  may 
well  be  imagined  how  much  more  so  it  must  be  to  the  poor  negroes  whom  they 
bring  with  them  in  large  numbers  from  Soudan,  to  supply  the  slave  markets 
of  Barbary  and  Turkey.  Quite  unaccustomed  to  such  travelling,  and  often 
ill-supplied  with  food  and  water,  these  poor  wretches  speedily  fall  victims  to 
the  avarice  of  their  masters.  When  wearied  out  they  lie  down  and  die, 
and  the  desert  paths  are  whitened  with  their  bones. 

Besides  the  Sahara  there  are  several  other  extensive  wastes :  the  "  Desert 
of  Angad"  occupies  the  western  part  of  Algeria,  and  other  deserts  of  larger 
extent  appear  to  occupy  Ajan,  on  the  south-east,  and  the  country  of  the  Cim- 
bebas,  on  the  south-west.  Another  large  desert  extends  from  the  southern 
borders  of  Benguela  to  the  river  Gariep ;  and  to  the  south  of  that  river 
elevated  districts,  called  **  Karoo,"  of  several  hundred  miles  in  extent,  occur 
between  the  high  mountain  ranges  which  constitute  the  Cape  territory. 

The  only  rivers  in  Africa  at  all  worthy  of  notice,  in  a  general  description, 
are  the  Nile,  the  Senegal,  the  Gambia,  the  Kawara,  the  Congo,  and  some 
few  others. 

The  **  Nile,"  which  traverses  Egypt,  Nubia,  &c.,  through  their  whole  ex- 
tent from  south  to  north,  has  ever  been  a  river  celebrated  for  its  peculiar- 
ities. Its  remote  sources  are  conjectured  to  lie  in  the  neighborhood  of  7^ 
north  latitude ;  but  little,  if  anything,  is  positively  known  of  its  higher 
course.  The  main  river  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Bahr-el-abiad,  or 
White  River,  and  the  Azrek,  or  Blue  River,  in  about  latitude  15^  north. 
After  the  junction  the  Nile  makes  a  remarkable  bend,  like  a  great  S, 
flowing  200  miles  south,  and  then  turning  again  to  the  north,  its  width 
varying  from  more  than  a  mrle  to  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  its 
channel  being  studded  with  numerous  islands.  In  its  progress  through 
Nubia  it  forms  six  cataracts.  The  first  occurs  midway  between  Halfaiah 
and  Shendi ;  the  second,  below  Berder ;  the  third,  above  Meraweh ;  the 
fourth,  at  Hannek  ;  the  fifth,  at  Wady-Halfa ;  and  the  sixth,  and  lowest, 
between  Phil®  and  Elephantine,  24^  north  latitude.  These  cataracts,  how- 
ever, are  generally  numbered  upwards,  the  first  being  reckoned  the  sixth. 
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The  Tchad  is  the  largest  lake  yet  discovered  in  Africa.  Its  centre  lies 
in  15^  £.  longitude,  and  13^  30'  N.  latitude :  its  length  being  about  200 
miles,  and  its  breadth  150  miles.  The  water  is  fresh,  and  it  is  said  to  have 
no  outlet.  The  other  principal  lakes  are : — Fittre,  a  collection  of  water 
east  of  the  Tchad,  of  which  nothing  is  known ;  Debo,  formed  by  the 
Kawara,  between  15^  and  16^  N.  latitude  ;  Dembea,  or  Tzana,  formed  by 
the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  in  Abyssinia ;  Birket-el-Keroun,  formed  by  the  Nile, 
in  Egypt ;  the  Salt  Lake,  or  marshes  of  Melgig ;  Shott  and  Loudeah,  in 
Barbary ;  and  Maravi,  a  large  lake,  said  to  exist  in  the  interior,  north-west 
of  Mozambique,  but  of  which  nothing  whatever  is  known. 

There  are  not  many  islands  off  the  African  coast,  but  several  of  them  are 
large,  and  most  of  great  commercial  importance.  They  may  be  classified 
according  to  their  geographical  position  : — on  the  south-east  coast  are  the 
Madagascar,  the  Comoro  Islands,  Bourbon,  Mauritius,  the  Amiranti  Isles, 
the  Seychelles,  Zanguebar,  Pemba,  Mozambique,  Querimba,  &c. ;  east  of 
Cape  Guardafui,  Socotra;  off  the  north-west  coast,  Madeira,  Desertas, 
and  Porto  Santo,  the  Canary  Islands,  and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands ;  in  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  Fernando  Po,  Principe,  San  Thome  and  Annobon  ;  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  St.  Helena,  Ascension,  and  Tristan  de  Cunha ;  off  the 
coast  of  Tunis,  in  the  Mediterranean,  Jerbeh  and  Karkineh ;  and  in  the 
Red  Sea,  Dhalak  and  others.     These  will  be  described  elsewhere. 

The  central  portion  of  Africa  lies  between  the  tropics,  and  its  climate, 
generally  speaking,  is  tropical.  It  may  even  be  said  that  the  influence  of 
this  tropical  climate  is  felt  over  a  great  part  of  those  countries  whose  geo- 
graphical position  should  have  exempted  them  from  it ;  for  it  is  really  only 
that  strip  of  Barbary  which  the  Atlas  protects  from  the  fiery  winds  of  the 
desert,  and  that  part  of  Southern  Africa  protected  by  the  Nieuveldt  and  other 
mountains,  near  the  Cape,  that  enjoy  the  advantages  of  countries  situated 
within  the  temperate  zones.  With  t^e  exception,  therefore,  of  these  nar- 
row tracts,  of  those  regions  in  the  interior,  to  which  their  elevation  imparts  the 
coolness  of  higher  latitudes,  and  the  borders  of  the  great  lakes  and  rivers, 
every  part  of  Africa  is  burned  up  by  continual  heat,  and  the  continent 
generally  may  be  considered  as  the  warmest  part  of  the  globe.  Nothing 
.  moderates  the  climatic  intensity  of  these  regions  but  the  annual  rains,  the 
sea  winds,  and  the  elevation  of  the  soil.  Unlike  the  like  regions  in 
America,  where  vast  rivers  roll  through  overshadowing  forests,  the  equa- 
torial regions  of  Africa  present  one  enormous  desert  of  sand,  which  by 
reflecting  the  sun's  rays  perpetuates  a  heated  atmosphere,  and  fills  it  with 
sulphurous  exhalations,  unfitting  it  for  the  residence  of  either  man  or  beast, 
except  in  a  few  green  patches,  where  small  communities  depend  on  a  pre- 
carious existence.  In  the  well-watered  regions,  the  moisture,  combined 
with  the  heat,  though  productive  of  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  is 
extremely  hostile  to  animal  life. 

As  little  is  known  of  the  mineralogy,  as  any  other  department  of  the 
physical  formation  of  this  continent.  Whatever  is  said  on  this  subject  can 
only  be  partially  correct.  We  have,  nevertheless,  endeavored  to  arrange  in 
the  following  table  the  principal  countries,  in  the  order  of  their  respective 
abundance  in  the  minerals  they  produce : — 
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pelargania,  mtsemhryanihema,  ixia,  stapelicB,  6t,c.  The  plants  of  the  equi- 
noctial regions  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  the  west  coast. 
Among  the  trees  are  found  the  adinsonia  digitata  or  baobob,  that  colossus 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  grows  also  in  Nubia ;  the  homhaz  pentan^ 
drum,  the  elais  guineensis,  and  others.  These  remarkable  plants  are  found 
along  a  very  considerable  length  of  the  coast  The  stercuUa  acuminata, 
a  tree  the  seeds  of  which  are  said  to  have  the  property  of  rendering  the 
mast  unwholesome  water  drinkable,  grows  in  Guinea  and  at  Sierra  Leone. 
In  Senegambia,  indeed,  there  are  many  plants  which  also  grow  in  Mada- 
gascar, the  Indian  Archipelago  and  South  America,  but  these  only  grow 
in  places  characterized  alike  by  heat  and  moisture.  With  respect  to  the 
tandy  and  arid  locations,  they  furnish  vegetable  productions  similar  to  those 
of  Egypt  and  Arabia*  The  alimentary  plants  cultivated  by  the  natives  of 
the  west  coasts  are  maize,  cassava,  pulse,  &c.  The  best  fruit-trees  of  the 
same  country  are  the  banana,  the  papaw,  lemons,  oranges,  tamarinds,  the 
eims  guineensis,  which  furnishes  the  palm  oil,  and  the  raphia  vinifera, 
which  produces  the  famous  palm  wine.  Some  botanists  think  that  the 
greater  part  of  these  plants  are  of  an  origin  foreign  to  Africa.  Thus,  an 
American  origin  is  assigned  to  maize,  cassava,  the  ananas,  the  papaw,  and 
tobacco ;  while  the  banana,  the  lemon,  the  orange,  the  tamarind,  and  the 
sugar-cane,  are  ascribed  to  Asia.  The  interior  of  Equinoctial  Africa  is 
unknown  to  botanists ;  but  if  we  compare  the  productions  of  Senegal, 
Benin,  Congo,  and  Upper  Egypt,  we  find  among  them  such  striking  rela- 
tions as  clearly  lo  prove  that  the  same  climatic  causes  originate  the  same 
vegetable  productions,  without  perceiving  any  nece^ity  for  supposing  their 
transmigration  from  one  country  to  another. 

The  animal  kingdom  differs  in  most  respects  from  that  of  Asia,  and  has 
no  analogy,  except  in  the  single  instance  of  some  similarity  between  a  few 
animals  of  Arabia  and  those  of  Eastern  Africa.  In  the  whole  central  and 
northern  regions  are  found  lions,  panthers,  jackals,  gazelles,  antelopes, 
and  ostriches,  of  kinds  that  are  not  found  south  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn. 
Everywhere  the  antelopes  are  the  prey  of  the  feline  family,  and  of  thfe  jackals, 
hysenas,  and  pythons.  The  one-humped,  or  Arabian  camel,  now  abundant 
in  Northern  Africa,  was  introduced  to  the  west  of  the  Nile  only  in  the 
third  century.  Beyond  the  Sahara,  under  the  influence  of  the  humidity 
produced  by  the  influence  of  the  great  rivers  of  Senegambia  and  Soudan, 
appears  a  creation  of  which  no  species  have  ever  crossed  the  desert.  There 
we  find  the  African  elephant,  the  two-horned  rhinoceros,  the  tall  giraffe, 
and  the  clumsy  hippopotamus.  Between  the  tropics  are  found  various 
species  of  the  cynocephalous  monkey,  none  of  which  ever  inhabited  Egypt, 
but  of  which,  nevertheless,  three  kinds  were  worshipped  in  that  country. 
Monkeys  with  painted  faces  are  found  in  Guinea;  some  are  found  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  continent ;  and  others,  again,  from  Sennaar  to 
Caffreland.  In  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Nile  are  two  kinds  of  the  "  fennec ;" 
its  immense  ears,  exceeding  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  its  dog-like  "body, 
form  a  wide  distinction  between  it  and  the  other  quadrumana.  Figured  on 
the  monuments  of  Lower  Egypt,  with  the  dog's  heads,  the  sacred  beetle, 
and  the  antelopes  of  the  same  region,  the  fennec  establishes  the  ^thiopic 
origin  of  the  people  who  raised  these  monuments.  Along  the  coasts  of 
Zanzibar,  the  Cape  buffalo  roams  in  the  same  forests  with  the  elephant. 
South  of  the  tropics  the  antelope  is  found  in  great  numbers,  but  deer  are 
wanting.     There  also  are  found  the  zebra  and  the  quagga ;  the  engallo,  or 
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phacochere  ;  ana  the  iEthiopic  wild  boar,  which  figures  in  the  moeaics  of 
Falestrina. 

Among  the  reptiles  of  Africa  are  crocodiles,  sacchos,  khamses,  monitors, 
tupinambis,  and  chamsleons;  the  three  last  of  which  are  found  nowhere 
else  than  in  Spain  and  the  Moluccas.  The  birds  along  the  confines  of  Asia 
and  Europe  have  a  strong  analogy  to  those  of  the  respective  continents. 
The  regions  of  the  Nile,  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  contain 
species  analagous  to  those  of  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Spain.  In  the  sandy 
deserts  of  Central  Africa  are  species  fitted  for  their  solitudes ;  while  the 
southern  extremity  contains  birds  which  are  new  and  peculiar.  The 
ostrich  is  found  in  the  equatorial  zone,  and  the  deserts;  the  messenger,  or 
secretary,  a  singular  bird  of  prey,  that  feeds  upon  reptiles,  is  found  near  the 
Cape.  Few  regions,  indeed,  are  more  prolific  of  rapacious  birds  than 
Africa ;  and  the  animals  that  serve  for  their  prey  are  abundant  and  easily 
procured.  Large  carrion  vultures,  griffons,  the  hideous  chincow,  and  the 
oricow,  are  always  on  the  watch  for  the  fall  of  some  animal.  Eagles  are 
found  in  every  region  along  the  banks  of  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  the  sea 
coasts.  The  other  rapacious  birds  are  kites,  sparrow-hawks,  vultures,  bats, 
buzzards,  and  falcons.  Crows  are  abundant,  Guinea-fowl,  grouse,  par- 
tridges, and  quails  are  much  more  so.  Cranes,  flamingoes,  the  pelican, 
and  a  great  variety  of  water-fowl,  frequent  the  lakes  and  rivers ;  and  in  the 
equinoctial  regions  are  parrots  and  paroquets  innumerable,  and  birds  of  the 
most  beautiful  plumage. 

Noxious  insects  and  reptiles  of  almost  every  species  abound  ;  scorpions, 
Bcolopendras,  enormous  spiders,  and  other  venomous  creatures.  But  the 
greatest  curse  of  Africa  is  the  swarms  of  locusts,  and  termites ,  or  white 
ants,  which  frequently  lay  waste  whole  districts.  The  ants  abound  in  the 
tropical  regions,  and  even  for  some  distance  beyond  them  :  they  build  clay- 
houses  of  enormous  size,  and  devour  every  sort  of  animal  and  vegetable 
substance  that  comes  in  their  way.  The  locusts  are  still  more  destructive : 
they  are  gregariotis  like  the  ants,  and  the  region  over  which  they  hate 
passed  h^s  the  appearance  of  having  been  clean  swept.  When  on  the 
wing,  they  form  so  dense  a  body  as  to  hide  the  sun  like  a  black  cloud. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  the  natives  of  Africa  distinguish  them 
from  all  the  other  great  families  of  the  human  race ;  but  they  scarcely  differ 
more  from  others  than  among  themselves.  As  the  interior  regions  are 
almost  entirely  unknown,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  varieties  may  be  found 
there  ;  but  along  the  coasts,  throughout  the  Sahara,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  basins  of  the  Kawara,  Lake  Tchad,  and  the  Nile,  the  varieties  already 
known  are  so  numerous,  and  so  perfectly  distinct,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
what  characteristics  they  have  in  common,  except  those  that  distinguish  mas 
from  the  brute  creation. 

The  central  and  equinoctial  regions,  extending  along  both  oceans,  arc 
possessed  by  numerous  races  and  varieties  of  the  black-colored,  woolly- 
haired  people,  which  are  classed  by  naturalists  as  the  iEthiopic,  or  black 
race,  or  negroes,  properly  so  called.  They  are  essentially  a  distinct  race, 
and  have  under  their  skin  a  particular  apparatus  which  is  entirely  wanting 
in  the  white  man,  and  which  is  the  seat  of  a  pigment  or  coloring  matter. 

The  Sahara  and  Moghreb  are  possessed  by  people  of  many  varieties,  all 
referable  to  the  Cauc;isian,  or  white  race,  differing  in  complexion  accord- 
ing to  the  climate,  and  other  physical  circumstances,  but  having  nothing  in 
common  with  the  proper  negro,  except  ojlor,  which  in  some  of  them  is 
almost   or  quite  black  in  those  narts  of  the   body  which   are  ei)K)0ed. 
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Among  these  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Berebers,  or  Amazighs,  who 
occupy  the  high  valleys  of  the  Atlas  Mountains,  and  a  portion  of  the  plains 
of  Marocco,  Algeria,  and  Tunis,  and  are  divided  into  many  tribes,  some  of 
which  are  quite  independent.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
aboriginal  people  of  these  regions.  The  Shellukhs,  Tibboos,  and  Tuaricks, 
are  the  principal  desert  tribes  physically  allied  to  the  Berebers.  The 
low,  uncultivated  country  of  Moghreb  is  occupied  by  numerous  tribes 
of  Arabs,  while  the  cultivated  districts  and  the  towns,  along  the  narrow 
strip  of  country  on  the  southern  skirts  of  the  Sahara,  between  the  desert 
and  the  Kawara,  are  possessed  by  the  Moors,  a  swarthy  race,  apparently 
sprung  from  an  intermixture  of  the  aborigines  with  Phcenician,  Roman, 
Gothic,  Yandalic,  Arabic,  and  Turkish  blood.  Turks  of  pure  lineage  are 
found  in  Barbary,  and  also  a  great  many  Jews. 

In  the  regions  of  the  Nile  there  are  likewise  many  varieties,  chiefly  Cau- 
casian, though  some  are  decidedly  iCthiopic.  The  great  body  of  the  people 
in  Egypt  are  of  Arabic  origin,  while  their  rulers  are  Turks.  The  deserts 
on  both  sidSs  of  the  Nile  are  possessed  by  roving  Arab  tribes ;  and  the 
ancient  Egyptians  are  represented  by  a  few  thousand  scattered  Copts. 
The  dominant  races  in  Abyssinia  are  apparently  the  remains  of  a  colony 
firom  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  Nubia  is  occupied  by  several 
mixed  races,  negro  as  well  as  Caucasian,  and  varieties  of  the  latter  are 
found  along  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  as  far  at 
least  as  Cape  Guardafui. 

In  South  Africa,  beyond  the  country  of  the  proper  negroes,  we  fina  two 
distinct  races — the  Caffers  and  the  Hottentots,  who  cannot  very  well  be 
referred  to  any  other  known  family,  and  certainly  to  neither  the  Caucasian 
or  iEthiopic.  The  Caffers,  however,  are  a  tall,  well-proportioned,  handsome 
people,  nearly  approaching  Caucasians  in  figure,  features,  and  expression ; 
but  they  have  thick  lips,  though  not  woolly  hair,  and  their  complexion  is  a 
blackish  grey,  or  in  some  cases  even  jet  black.  The  Hottentots,  on  the 
contrary,  are  an  ugly  race.  Their  hair  is  black,  sometimes  brownish,  very 
short  and  woolly,  but  their  skin  is  a  dark  brown,  or  yellow,  and  not  black. 
They  are  the  original  possessors  of  the  country,  which  extends  east  and 
north  of  the  Cape  o*'Good  Hope :  having  for  eastern  neighbors  the  Caffers, 
varieties  of  whom  extend  along  the  coast  from  about  Algoa  Bay  tQ  Sofala ; 
but  how  far  inland  to  the  north-west  is  not  known. 

Of  the  languages  of  these  various  races  almost  nothing  is  known.  M. 
Balbi  has,  nevertheless,  contrived  to  arrange  them  into  great  ethnological 
divisions ;  but  his  system  is  too  prolix  and  uninteresting  for  a  work  of  this 
description,  and  could  prove  of  little  advantage  to  the  general  reader. 

The  religions  of  the  natives  of  Africa  are  as  little  known  to  the  civilized 
world  as  the  other  details  of  their  economy.  Fetichism,  or  idol-worphip, 
however,  seems  to  be  that  professed  by  almost  all  the  negro  races,  and  by 
some  branches  of  the  Atlantic  or  Bereber  family.  These  people,  who  see  in 
the  most  common  things  objects  of  adoration,  appear  to  admit  in  general  of 
a  good  and  bad  principle.  They  have  lucky  and  unlucky  days ;  their 
priests  are  dexterous  jugglers,  and  profess  to  secure  both  men  and  beasts 
from  the  influence  of  evil  spirits.  In  the  States  of  Barbary,  in  Esrypt,  the 
greater  part  of  Nubia,  and  some  other  parts,  the  religion  of  Mahomet  is  pre- 
dominant :  but  some  of  the  professing  tribes  have  neither  a  priesthood  nor 
places  of  worship.  This  religion  seems  also  to  be  professed  throughout  the 
north-eastern  and  central  parts  of  Soudan ;  and  the  Mandingoes  and  other 
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tribes  have  carried  it  to  the  shores  of  the  western  ocean.  Christianity  is 
professed  by  the  Copts  of  Egypt,  and  also  by  the  Abyssinians,  where,  how- 
ever, it  is  mixed  with  many  superstitious  and  idolatrous  rites  and  notions 

The  European  colonists,  and  the  negroes  of  Liberia,  of  course  profess 
the  religion  of  their  birth-places,  and  are  Protestant  or  Catholic  according 
to  their  descent.  The  Catholic  population,  however,  is  small  in  either  the 
British  colonies  or  in  the  Republic  of  Liberia ;  and,  perhaps,  Protestantism 
is  unknown  in  Algeria  and  the  French  colonies  on  the  western  coast 
Judaism  is  maintained  by  a  great  number  of  Israelites  in  the  States  of  Bar- 
bary,  in  Egypt,  and  in  Abyssinia ;  and  there  are  a  few  Guebres,  or  votaries 
of  Magism,  in  Mozambique. 

The  forms  of  government  found  in  Africa  comprise  every  diversity  known 
to  the  world.  The  little  Arab  state  of  Damer,  in  Nubia,  is  a  monarchici] 
theocracy;  Fouta-Toro  and  Fouta-Jalo,  in  Senegambia,  are  oligarchical 
theocracies,  and  the  kingdom  of  Suz,  in  Moghreb,  is  a  feudal  oligarchy. 
Marocco,  Benin,  Yarriba,  and  many  others,  exhibit  despotism  .of  the  purest 
description;  and  the  kingdom  of  Dahomey  groans  under  a  species  of  des- 
potism of  which  there  are  few  examples  in  the  world.  All  the  first-boni 
males  belong  to  the  king,  who  causes  them  to  be  brought  up  publicly ;  be 
has  even  the  monopoly  of  all  the  women  of  his  kingdom ;  and  every  man 
who  wishes  to  marry  is  obliged  to  pay  him  20,000  cowries  for  a  wife.  The 
king  of  Moropua  is  perhaps  the  most  absolute  of  all  potentates,  for  he  eveo 
proscribes  for  his  subjects  the  time  of  their  amusements.  Several  of  the 
kings  of  Guinea,  and  Eastern  Africa,  also  exercise  the  most  absolute 
power.  They  send  their  emissaries  to  steal  men  from  whatever  country 
they  choose,  and  afterwards  dispose  of  them  to  strangers  in  exchange  for 
goods.  It  would,  however,  be  a  tedious  task  to  mention  in  detail  the 
governments  of  the  numerous  petty  nations  which  people  this  continent 
The  governments  of  the  greater  states  are  all  despotic ;  and  of  the  smaller 
communities,  many  are  patriarchal,  and  vary  in  different  degrees  between 
despotism  and  anarchy. 

The  only  free  government,  founded  on  republican  principles,  is  the  new 
state  of  Liberia.     Its  institutions  are  moulded  after  those  of  the  United 
States  of  Anierica,  and  there  the  people  enjoy  the  blessings  of  civilization 
and  liberty.     In  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  the  governments  are  as  liberal 
as  circumstances  will  admit  of,  and  civil  liberty  is  the  basis  on  which  their 
institutions  are   erected.      They  are  governed  immediately  by  viceroys. 
The  colonies  of  the  French  have  become  an  integral  portion  of  the  repub- 
lic, but  as  yet  they  are  swayed  by  the  military ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  for 
some  time  to  come  they  will  be  deemed  fit  to  appreciate  the  rights  of  their 
republican  connection.     The  free  governments,  however,   that  have  been 
planted,  may,  nevertheless,  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  Africa ;   and  who  can 
say  that  they  have  not  been  placed   by  a  wise  Providence  in  their  present 
commanding  attitudes,  as  a  nucleus,  around  which  a  future  civilization  roij 
expand  and  extend,  gradually,- over  the  barbaric  nations  which  now  form 
their  inland  barriers. 

Though  the  more  civilized  people  of  Africa  are  very  far  from  equalling 
those  of  Asia  in  respect  of  industry,  they  are  nevertheless  not  so  degraded 
as  is  commonly  believed.  The  inhabitants  of  the  principal  towns  in  maoj 
of  the  states  carry  on  various  trades,  and  excel  in  the  manufacture  of 
different  kinds  of  cloth,  and  in  the  dressing  of  skins.  Several  towns  io 
Marocco  and  in  Soudan  are  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  their  leather,  ami 
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the  cotton  fabrics  of  Egypt  hare  of  late  acquired  great  importance.  In 
Tunis  linen  cloths  and  shawls  are  manufactured,  which  are  in  great  demand 
throughout  Northern  Africa.  The  negroes,  though  bad  hunters,  are  excel- 
lent fishermen,  and  expert  as  goldsmiths ;  they  can  give  steel  a  good  temper, 
and  reduce  gold-wire  to  an  extreme  fineness.  Many  work  iron  and  silver 
and  good  cabinet-makers  may  be  found  among  them.  Among  many  of  the 
negroes  the  art  of  dyeing  is  carried  to  a  certain  degree  of  perfection,  and  in 
Bornou  the  people  make  cotton  cloths  of  the  finest  and  closest  tissue.  The 
Bushmen  of  South  Africa  are  good  forgers,  armourers,  potters,  and  carvers. 
Several  tribes  in  South  Africa  also  work  copper  mines;  and  in  Congo  the 
people  even  cut  precious  stones,  and  make  of  them  pendants  for  their  ears 
bracelets,  &c.  In  fact  almost  every  mechanic  art  has  in  one  place  or 
another  advanced  to  an  astonishing  perfection ;  and  sufficient  is  known  to 
stamp  the  Africans  as  a  race  not  devoid  of  genius  or  talent,  but  as  a  people 
possessed  of  many  of  the  prerequisites  of  civilization  as  understood  in  Europe 
and  America. 

From  the  remotest  antiquity  Africa  has  exhibited  a  vast  inland  commer- 
cial movement,  and  this  still  constitutes  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  continent  The  towns  of  Soudan  are  visited  by  caravans,  which  set  out 
every  year  from  the  extremities  of  Africa  to  exchange  the  produce  of  their 
own  countries,  or  those  of  Europe  and  Asia,  for  that  of  Central  Africa. 
Mourzouk,  in  Fezzan,  and  Cobb^,  in  Dar-Fur,  are  as  it  were  the  northern 
and  eastern  gates  of  Soudan,  and  a  large  trade  is  supported  with  Egypt  and 
Tripoli.  The  Arabs  of  Suez  have  possessed  themselves  of  all  the  trade  which 
that  city  carried  on  with  Marocco,  and  have  become,  like  the  Fezzaners  and 
Furians,  the  immediate  agents  of  the  commerial  enterprise  of  Soudan  with 
Hoghreb.  Many  of  the  inland  tribes  carry  on  a  large  trade  with  Senegam- 
bia  and  the  other  colonies  on  the  west  coast.  In  the  regions  of  the  Nile, 
Cairo  is  the  great  mart  between  Africa  and  Asia,  and  this  great  city,  by 
means  of  the  people  of  Fezzan,  &c.,  and  the  merchants  of  Khartum  and 
Berber,  has  commercial  relations  with  Tunis,  Algeria,  Fez,  and  Marocco^ 
and  the  great  towns  of  Soudan,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia.  Speaking  generally, 
we  may  say  that  commerce,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  the  principal  occupation  of 
several  African  nations.  Omitting  the  Jews,  the  Mandingoes,  the  Fezzaners, 
the  Furians,  and  others  already  mentioned,  the  following  are  the 
principal  trading  people — the  Serrawoolis,  in  Senegambia ;  the  Somaulis ; 
the  Ghiberti,  and  the  Movizas :  all  these  carry  on  extensive  transactions  in 
several  parts  of  the  continent ;  several  possess  ships,  and  all  are  expert  and 
able  merchants.  It  is  curious  also  to  see  the  Laoubes,  a  people  among  the 
Jolofs,  whose  manners  and  customs  resemble  those  of  the  Gipseys ;  and  the 
Kroomen  of  the  Grain  Coast,  and  some  other  negroes  living  between  Cape 
8t.  Ann  and  Cape  Pal  mas,  who  leave  their  country  for  certain  periods,  to 
earry  on  trade  or  hire  themselves  as  seamen  on  board  of  foreign  vessels ; 
and  also,  to  find  a  great  number  of  the  Foulahs  and  Kenouz  performing 
the  same  active  and  laborious  duties  which  are  performed  in  Europe  by  the 
Savoyards,  Auvergnats,  Tyrolese,  Gallegos,  Friulese,  Irish,  and  others. 

The  most  important  commercial  towns  in  Africa  are : — Fez,  Marocco, 
and  Tangier,  in  Marocco;  Algiers;  Tunis;  Tripoli;  Mourzouk  and 
Ohadames,  in  Fezzan;  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Khartum,  Berber,  Suakim« 
Cossier,  and  Massuah,  in  Egypt  and  Nubia ;  Adowa,  in  Abyssinia ;  Angor- 
nou,  Bornou,  Kano,  Saccatoo,  and  Kashna,  in  Central  Soudan ;  Koulfa,  in 
iNjffii ;  Commassie,  Grand  Bassan,  Cape  Lahou,  Yandi,  d&c,  in  Ashantee , 
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Timbuctoo,  Jenneh,  Sego,  Sansanding,  and  Kankan,  in  Western  Soudan; 
Cape  Coast,  Elmiiia,  Bonny,  Calebar,  &.C.,  in  Guinea ;  St.  Louis,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Senegal ;  Freetown,  at  Sierra  Leone  ;  Cassnnga,  Yanvo,Bihi, 
Bailundo,  Missel,  Holo-ho,  d^c,  inland;  Cabenda,  Ambriz,  &c.,  ou  the 
coast  of  Congo;  St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  Benguela,  Mozambique,  ^c,  in 
Portuguese  Africa ;  and  Berbera,  in  the  country  of  the  SomauJis. 

The  articles  most  in  demand  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  are  pistols,  muskets, 
sabres,  glass-ware,  coarse  woollen  and  silk  stufl&,  pottery,  brass,  printed 
cottons,  muslins,  writing  paper,  perfumes,  spices,  &c.  The  principal  exports 
are— gold  dust,  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  hides,  leather,  indigo,  senna,  wax, &c;  U> 
which  we  must  still  add,  slaves.  Slaves,  indeed,  form  a  staple  article  of  the 
African  trade,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  laws  and  regulations  made  for  its  suppress 
sion,  the  trade  is  still  carried  on  with  the  greatest  activity  on  both  coasts,  and 
even  by  way  of  Tripoli  and  Egypt.  The  internal  slave-trade,  always  great, 
appears  even  to  have  increased  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  attending  ex* 
portation  by  sea.  The  rulers  of  the  Mahomedan  states  make  frequent  incursions 
upon  their  idolatrous  neighbors,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  slaves  for  sale; 
and  even  the  pseudo-Christian  Abyssinians  seize  the  Shangallas  for  the 
same  unhollowed  purpose ;  and  we  may  add,  to  their  shame,  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans and  Brazilian  Portuguese  are  now  the  grand  encouragers  of  the  traffic; 
but  it  is  pleasing  at  the  same  time  to  know  that  the  United  States*  govern- 
ment is  opposed,  in  all  its  influence,  to  its  continuance. 

The  circulating  medium  in  African  trade,  except  in  the  states  of  Barbary, 
Egypt,  &c.,  where  a  civilized  currency  is  used,  consists  of  salt,  tibbar,  and 
cowries.  Tibbar  or  gold  dust,  of  which  the  greater  part  is  gathered  in 
Central  Soudan,  is  current  throughout  the  whole  continent,  but  differs  in 
value  according  as  it  is  abundant,  or  otherwise.  The  want  of  salt  in  the 
interior,  and  the  difficulty  of  transporting  so  bulky  an  article,  have  so 
enhanced  its  value,  that  pieces  of  salt  are  used  for  money  in  many  places. 
In  the  country  of  the  Mandingoes,  for  instance,  a  piece  of  salt  2^  feet 
long,  14  inches  broad,  and  2  inches  thick,  is  worth  from  5  to  10  dollars; 
in  Dar-Fur  12  lbs.  weight  of  salt  are  equivalent  to  a  slave  ]4  years  of  age; 
and  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  place  where  it  is  made,  the  value  augments 
in  proportion,  till  it  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold !  Cowries,  though  of  no 
intrinsic  value,  are  nevertheless  the  most  common  money  in  Soudan, 
Guinea,  and  the  table-land  of  Senegambia.  These  pretty  little  shells,  wbicb 
are  fished  in  immense  quantities  at  the  Maldives,  have  in  the  interior  of 
Africa  a  value  nearly  ten  times  their  worth  in  Bengal,  where  2,500  cowries 
are  only  equivalent  to  one  shilling  sterling.  The  principal  current  money 
in  Abyssinia  consists  of  pieces  of  cotton,  worth  a  dollar ;  and  when  a  smaller 
sum  is  required,  the  piece  is  cut  into  proportionate  lengths. 

The  preceding  details  exhibit,  in  a  great  measure,  the  social  condition 
of  the  people  of  Africa  ;  but  the  following  particulars  will  serve  to  give  a 
more  complete,  though  necessarily  a  very  imperfect  view,  of  this  important 
subject.  Africa  presents  several  indigenous  centres  of  civilization,  while 
for  others  it  is  indebted  to  Europe  and  Asia;  and  in  one  particular  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  first  and  most  ancient  is  found  in  the 
region  of  the  Nile,  where,  before  the  dawn  of  history,  the  Egyptians  and 
the  people  of  Meroii  appear  to  have  cultivated  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
where  they  have  left,  for  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  mankind,  most  im- 
posing monuments  of  their  genius  and  skill.  The  ancient  civilization  of 
Axum  and  Gondar  appears  to  have  emanated  from  Meroe,  while  the  sociii 
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State  of  Middle  and  Lower  Nubia,  and  the  oases  adjoining  Egypt,  appears  to 
have  originated  from  Egyptian  colonists.  The  other  centres  of  civilization, 
which  are  found  in  Soudan,  deserve,  no  less  than  the  first,  the  attention  of 
philosophers.  The  particular  character  of  the  social  system  among  the 
Foulahs  and  the  Sousons,  in  Senegambia ;  the  progress  made  by  the  Ardrahs 
— a  progress  which  has  carried  them  even  to  the  invention  of  a  species 
of  writing;  the  imperfect  civilization  of  the  Dahomeys,  Beninese,  Dao-oum- 
bas,  and  other  nations  of  Guinea  and  Congo ;  of  the  Movizas,  Bush- 
men, Maquinis,  and  others,  in  South  Africa, — affords  some  reason  to  bo- 
Heve  that  these  people,  free  from  foreign  influence,  have  followed  a  par- 
ticular direction  in  the  development  of  their  intellectual  faculties,  and  have 
advanced  but  very  slowly  towards  civilization.  Among  the  Ashantees,  the 
most  powerful  and  most  polished  people  of  Guinea,  there  are  several  tradi- 
tions, customs,  and  laws,  which  may  be  attributed  to  their  ancient  connec- 
tion with  Carthage  and  Egypt ;  and  this  remark  may  be  applied  to  several 
other  nations  of  inland  Africa.  The  people  of  Timbuctoo,  Boruou, 
Kashna,  Haoussa,  and  other  Countries  of  Soudan,  appear  to  have  been  in- 
debted to  the  Arabs,  if  not  entirely,  at  least  in  a  great  measure,  for  the 
state  of  civilization,  imperfect  as  it  is,  in  which  modern  travellers  have 
found  them. 

As  to  the  ancient  and  modern  tribes  of  the  Great  Berber  or  Atlantic 
Family,  which  has  successively  come  in  contact  with  the  Phoenicians,  Car- 
thagenians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  afterwards  with  the  Arabs,  it  is  natu- 
ral to  believe  that  it  is  to  these  polished  nations  that  they  owe  their  slight 
degree  of  civilization. 

To  these  two  kinds  of  indigenous  civilization,  we  have  to  add  two  others 
foreign  to  Africa,  into  which,  since  the  dawn  of  history,  at  four  successive 
epochs,  they  have  been  imparted  by  two  European  and  two  Asiatic  nations, 
namely,  the  Carthagenians  and  the  Arabs  of  the  Semitic  family,  and  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  of  the  Groeco-Latin  family.  But  the  influence  of  the 
Carthagenians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  never  extended  beyond  the  Sahara. 
Towards  the  fourth  century  Christianity  was  established  in  North  Africa, 
along  the  slopes  of  the  Atlas,  in  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  in  the  latter  of 
which  it  still  nominally  prevails.  Three  centuries  later  the  Arabs  overran 
all  Northern  Africa,  crossed  the  Sahara,  and  passed  along  the  east  coast  as 
far  as  Sofala,  everywhere  introducing  Islamism,  and  its  imperfect  civiliza- 
tion ;  and,  even  yet  in  those  countries,  the  Arabic  language  is  the  sole 
vehicle  of  civilization  and  science.  But  beyond  the  pale  of  Islam  the 
whole  of  Africa  is  barbarous ;  most  of  the  people  are  in  the  lowest  stage 
of  savage  life ;  and  the  modern  Europeans  have,  for  the  period  of  three 
centuries,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  introduce  among  them  the  civilization 
and  the  religion  which  themselves  possessed,  rather  treated  them  as  beasts, 
carrying  them  away  in  millions  as  slaves ;  fostering  all  their  most  evil  pro- 
pensities, and  spreading  desolation  and  misery  over  every  region  within  the 
reach  of  the  nefarious  traflic. 

A  new  element,  however,  has  now  been  introduced  as  a  civilizing  agent 
into  the  social  life  of  Africa.  The  Colonies  and  Missionary  Stations  of 
England  and  the  United  States  have  already  become  as  so  many  centres, 
from  which  the  elements  of  civilization  diverge,  and  spread  from  the  south 
and  the  west  those  blessings,  which  are  being  enjoyed  by  the  respective 
nations  to  which  they  belong.  These  are  of  very  recent  date.  With  re- 
gard to  Liberia,  the  influence  of  the  social  position  of  that  republic  must 
act  energetically,  the  people  being  of  the  same  origin  and  lineage  as  those 
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•quare  miles  little  more  than  a  tenth  part  is  adapted  to  cultivation,  the 
remainder  consisting  of  salt  marshes,  sandy  plains,  or  rocky  and  barren 
mountains.  The  cultivated  land  of  Egypt  consists  of  the  long  valley  of  the 
Nile,  which  measures  above  500  miles  along  the  course  of  the  river,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  only  eight  or  ten  miles  ;  and  a  large  triangular  plain 
measuring  about  150  miles  along  the  sea,  from  which  it  extends  about  100 
miles  inland  to  the  point  where  it  joins  the  valley.  Besides  these,  there  is 
likewise  the  province  of  Faioum  or  Fyoum,  which  is  watered  by  a  canal 
branching  from  the  Nile,  and  comprises  about  340  square  miles. 

The  valley  of  the  Nile  is  bounded  on  both  sides  by  ranges  of  mountains 
firom  the  Cataracts  to  near  Cairo,  where  they  diverge  to  the  east  and  west 
respectively.  The  general  character  of  the  western  range  is  that  of  a  lime- 
stone formation,  containing  numerous  fossil  shells.  The  eastern  range 
differs  somewhat  in  character,  as  it  rises  more  abruptly  and  oi\en  approaches 
close  to  the  margin  of  the  river.  The  elevation  of  these  ridges  is  only  a 
few  hundred  feet,  and  the  eastern  branch,  which  extends  from  Cairo  to 
Suez,  does  not  exceed  400  feet.  In  both  ranges  are  numerous  ravines 
which  afford  passages  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  into  the  eastern  and 
western  deserts.  The  great  valley  itself  has  the  same  inclination  as  the 
waters  of  the  river,  which  is  about  two  inches  in  the  mile,  so  that  As  uan 
being  about  460  miles  from  the  sea,  should  be  only  107  feet  above  its  level. 
The  slope,  however,  is  not  gradual  through  all  this  distance.  It  is  greatest 
immediately  north  of  Assouan,  where  the  fall  of  the  water  is  7^  inches  in 
the  mile,  and  diminishes  almost  to  nothing  as  it  approaches  the  Delta.  The 
bed  of  the  river,  however,  does  not  lie  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  but 
along  the  top  of  a  narrow  ridge  formed  by  the  continual  deposit  of  mud 
during  the  periodical  inundations ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  Bahr 
Joussef,  whose  channel  likewise  forms  a  narrow  ridge,  with  a  hollow  be- 
tween it  and  the  Nile.  The  banks  consist  of  a  succession  of  rich  plains  of 
unequal  width,  studded  with  little  groves  of  palm  trees,  each  of  which  hides 
a  village.  These  groves,  animated  by  innumerable  flocks  of  turtle  doves, 
pigeons  and  other  birds,  are  surrounded  with  cultivated  land,  which  is 
sometimes  covered  by  the  inundation  ;  and  on  the  retiring  of  the  waters  or 
at  other  seasons  by  irrigation,  is  clothed  with  the  richest  verdure  and  the 
most  luxuriant  crops. 

At  the  northern  end  of  the  long  valley,  below  the  point  where  the  moun- 
tains diverge  and  between  them  and  the  sea,  lies  the  plain  of  Lower  Egypt, 
which  is  almost  a  dead  level  intersected  by  the  two  great  branches  of  the 
Nile.  These  branches  form  between  them  the  celebrated  ''  Delta."  On 
each  side  of  the  Delta  is  a  level  plain  of  the  same  character.  The  whole  of 
these  plains  is  intersected  in  every  direction  by  numerous  canals,  which 
convey  the  water  of  the  river  to  every  part,  and  thereby  produce  a  continual 
verdure.  The  soil  is  rich  and  productive,  and  is  covered  with  an  excellent 
growth  of  shrubs  and  copsewood.  About  60  miles  above  Cairo,  a  gap  in 
the  western  mountains  affords  a  passage  for  a  branch  or  canal  of  the  Nile  into 
a  large  district  called  Faioum,  through  which  the  waters  flow  in  numerous 
streams  to  the  Birket-el-Keroun  or  ancient  Lake  Moeris,  converting  a  large 
portion  of  desert  into  the  most  fertile  and  most  beautiful  province  of  the 
country.  Here  the  eye  beholds  smiling  fields  covered  with  a  luxurious  and 
almost  tropical  magnificence  of  vegetation,  and  forming  a  beautiful  contrast 
to  the  barren  desert  that  everywhere  surrounds  them,  and  of  which  they 
seem  to  have  been  once  a  part.  The  Faioum  is  densely  peopled,  and  is 
never  visited  by  the  plague. 
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Beyond  the  limits  of  the  cultivated  districts  are  several  portions  of  the 
desert,  which  are  worthy  of  notice.  South  of  Alexandria  are  two  parallel 
vallies  called  the  "  Basin  of  the  Natron  Lakes"  and  **  the  Bahr-bela-maie," 
or  waterless  river.  The  former  contains  a  series  of  six  lakes,  the  banks  and 
waters  of  which  are  covered  with  crystals  of  salt  and  natron.  The  B^hr- 
bela-maie  lies  to  the  south-west  of  the  basin,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
a  small  ridge ;  it  is  about  eight  miles  wide,  and  everywhere  covered  with 
sand.  It  is  said  to  join  Faioum  on  the  south,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
north-west,  and  is  supposed  to  have  once  formed  the  bed  of  the  Nile,  or  at 
least  one  of  its  branches ;  and  to  strengthen  this  conjecture  petrified  trunks 
of  trees  and  fish-bones  have  been  found  beneath  the  surface.  The  vegeta- 
tion of  both  valleys  has  a  wild  and  dreary  aspect ;  the  palms  are  mere 
bushes  and  bear  no  fruit.  The  Natron  valley  is  inhabited  by  Greek  mouks 
who  have  there  fine  convents.  Further  south  are  several  oases  or  wahs 
scattered  over  the  desert.  Their  physical  character  is  pretty  much  the 
same,  consisting  of  small  tracts  or  valleys  irrigated  by  springs,  and  produc- 
ing dates,  with  several  kinds  of  grain  and  fruits. 

The  general  character  of  the  eastern  desert  is  that  of  a  mountainous 
region,  which,  though  generally  barren  and  rocky,  contains  a  number  of 
wadies  and  ravines,  fertilized  by  springs  and  clothed  with  vegetation. 
Mines  of  various  metals,  and  quarries  of  porphyry  and  other  valuable 
stones,  are  scattered  among  the  mountains.  A  range  of  hills  called  Jebel 
Mokattam  and  Jebel  Attaka,  extends  from  Cairo  to  Suez ;  to  the  south  of 
these  are  other  ranges  stretching  nearly  in  the  same  direction,  with  inter- 
vening valleys ;  but  at  Jebel  Tenesep,  15  miles  south-east  of  Deir  Bolos, 
the  mountains  diverge  into  the  interior,  veering  south  and  south-west  towards 
the  Nile,  and  are  succeeded  near  the  sea  by  a  range  of  primitive  formation, 
which  extends  southward  to  Cosseir,  at  a  distance  of  from  20  to  30  miles 
from  the  coast,  the  intervening  space  being  occupied  by  low  lime-stone  and 
sand-stone  hills.  '*  Jebel  Ghrarib,"  in  the  primitive  range,  about  28^  W 
N.  latitude,  is  estimated  at  nearly  G,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
its  lofty  peaks  are  said  to  resemble  the  aiguilles  of  Chamouni.  South  of 
Cosseir  the  mountains  continue  to  run  parallel  to  the  coast  as  far  as  Jebel 
Zabareh  or  Emerald  hill,  which  is  about  eight  hours'  journey  from  the 
coast,  and  stretch  further  south-east  to  the  ruins  of  Berenice. 

The  *'  Isthmus  of  Suez"  forms  one  of  the  most  important  features  of 
^SyP^'  ^^  consists  of  a  tract  of  low  lying  land,  composed  of  shell-limestone 
rocks  mixed  with  strata  of  silicious  limestone,  and  partly  covered  with  sand 
or  salt  marshes.  The  surface  is  scarcely  varied  by  an  undulation,  but  in 
the  middle  of  its  breadth  ridores  of  hills  show  their  bare  heads  in  the  form  of 
a  series  of  large  steps.  It  is  skirted  on  the  east,  the  south-east,  and  the 
south-west,  by  the  mountains  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  and  terminates  almost 
in  a  point  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  between  which  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean is  a  series  of  salt  lakes  and  dry  hollows,  interrupted  only  by  strips  of 
low  ground.  The  breadth  of  the  isthmus  in  this  direction  is  about  75  miles. 
The  surface  generally  declines  towards  the  Mediterranean,  the  level  of 
which  is  about  30  feet  lower  than  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  There  is  a  similar 
decrmation  of  9  feet  towards  the  Nile  ;  but  as  the  Nile  rises  16  cubits  during 
the  inundations,  its  surface  is  then  9  feet  higher  than  the  Red  Sea  at  high 
water.  Besides  these  leading  slopes,  there  is  a  particular  declination  in 
the  middle  of  the  isthmus.  Directly  north  from  Suez  is  a  valley,  which 
extends  like  a  hollow  trough  for  13 J  miles,  terminating  at  the  deep  basin  of 
the  Bitter  lakes,  which  is  54  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  waten 
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of  which  would  enter  and  fill  it,  but  for  a  little  sandy  isthmus  three  feet  higher 
than  the  sea,  which  forms  a  complete  bar  to  its  progress  northward  up  the 
▼alley.  In  the  opposite  direction  the  valley,  called  Wady  Tomylat  and  Wady 
Sababyar,  opens  a  passage  for  the  waters  of  the  Nile  into  the  Bitter  Lakes 
during  its  rise,  so  that  it  seems  quite  possible  to  form  a  navigable  commu- 
nication between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  through  this  natural  channel. 
Accordingly  we  find,  that  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Sesostris,  that  prince 
actually  formed  a  canal,  which  was  several  times  renewed,  and  kept  up  even 
to  the  times  of  the  Arab  dominion. 

The  coast  of  Egypt  is  uniformly  low,  and  so  unvarying  in  its  formation 
that  there  is  great  difBculty  in  making  a  safe  approach  to  it.  The  land, 
when  first  seen,  rises  ahead  like  a  long  ridge  of  sand,  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  continued  swell  of  the  sea,  or  of  a  line  faintly  drawn  on  the 
horizon. 

The  Nile  is  the  only  river  of  Egypt ;  its  general  direction  and  character 
have  been  already  described ;  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  show  its  bene- 
ficial influence  on  the  country  through  which  it  flows.  Without  the 
periodical  depositions  of  this  river,  the  whole  of  Egypt  would  be  a  desert^ 
and  the  fertility  which  now  characterizes  the  moistened  and  alluviated  por- 
tions of  the  country  could  not  exist.  The  rise  of  the  river,  which  is  caused 
by  the  heavy  annual  rains  within  the  tropics,  commences  about  the  summer 
solstice,  attains  its  greatest  height  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  remains  statioa- 
ary  for  some  days,  and  then  gradually  recedes  till  the  winter  solstice,  when 
it  is  very  low,  though  some  water  still  remains  in  pools  and  in  the  large 
canals.  The  soil  has  been  in  the  mean  time  covered  with  a  fresh  layer  of 
mud,  and  at  this  latter  period  the  lands  are  put  under  cultivation.  The 
breadth  of  the  inundation  is  comparatively  small  in  Upper  Egypt;  but  in 
Lower  Egypt  it  overspreads  great  part  of  the  Delta  and  the  adjoining  plains. 
The  prosperity,  however,  of  Egypt,  depends  very  much  on  the  river  keeping 
a  certain  medium  level  during  its  floods,  either  extreme  being  pernicious, 
the  one  causing  scarcity  and  famine,  while  the  other  overwhelms  cities  and 
villages,  and  spreads  destruction  wherever  the  superabundant  waters  are 
carried.  It  is  estimated  that  a  medium  rise,  or  one  sufficient  to  fertilize 
the  whole  country,  is  from  25  to  28  feet.  The  average  current  of  the  river 
is  about  2,900  yards  per  hour,  but  it  is  considerably  increased  during  the 
period  of  inundation,  and  the  general  depth  at  low  water  is  about  six  feet. 
There  is  much  danger  in  the  river,  occasioned  by  sudden  squalls. 

The  artificial  canals,  which  everywhere  form  so  characteristic  a  feature 
in  Egyptian  topography,  and  which  fertilize  many  extensive  districts  which 
.would  otherwise  be  as  barren  as  the  desert,  will  now  require  a  short  notice. 
At  Farshout,  in  latitude  26^  12'  N.,  a  canal  named  Bahr  Joussef,  Moye- 
Souhaj,  d&c,  before  alluded  to,  issues  from  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  and 
runs  parallel  with  it  for  250  miles,  to  Benisouef,  where  one  branch  diverges 
towards  Faioum,  while  another  flows  onward  as  far  as  the  Delta.  In  some 
places  it  is  several  miles  distant  from  the  river,  flowing,  like  its  parent 
stream,  along  the  top  of  a  ridge  formed  by  the  mud  of  the  inundations, 
leaving  a  space  of  low  ground  between  them.  Its  breadth  varies  from  50  to 
300  feet,  and  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  natural  river.  The  branch 
which  flows  into  Faioum  divides  into  numerous  streams,  which  fertilize 
that  district,  and  ultimately  find  their  way  into  Lake  Moeris,  which  has  also 
been  supposed  to  be  an  artificial  work,  completed  for  the  double  purpose  of 
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which  afford  employment  and  subsistence  to  a  numerous  class  of  rather 
savage  fishermen. 

Egypt  is  a  very  hot  country — the  nature  of  its  own  soil  and  the  aridity  of 
the  surrounding  districts  conducing  to  that  result.  The  plains  at  all  seasons 
are  scorching,  but  it  sometimes  happens  from  the  prevalence  of  the  north 
winds  that  the  temperature  is  reduced  to  the  freezing  point.  The  winter 
temperature  of  Lower  Egypt  is  from  50°  to  60^  in  the  shade,  and  in  summer 
the  mercury  ranges  from  90°  to  100°.  In  the  southern  parts  of  Upper 
Egypt,  however,  the  heat  is  about  10^  higher.  But  though  the  temperature 
is  high,  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  north  winds  prevent  it  from 
becoming  oppressive.  The  winter  nights  in  Lower  Egypt  are  cold,  and  it 
is  necessary  at  that  season  for  the  natives  to  go  warmly  clothed. 

The  wind  is  very  regular  from  June  to  September,  blowing  almost  without 
interruption  from  the  north  and  north-east.  The  period  of  the  decrease  of 
the  Nile  is  accompanied  with  intermitting  winds,  but  still  from  the  north. 
In  winter  the  winds  are  changeable,  but  at  that  season  the  cloudless  atmos- 
phere gives  free  scope  to  the  solar  rays,  and  the  vegetation  becomes  luxuri- 
ant. The  atmosphere  during  the  night  is  now  foggy,  and  the  dews  heavy, 
while  near  the  sea  rain  occasionally  falls.  At  Cairo  there  are  on  an  average 
four  or  five  showers  during  the  year,  but  in  Upper  Egypt  only  one  or  two. 
The  approach  of  the  vernal  equinox  changes  the  appearance  of  the  country ; 
the  hot  south  wind  then  begins  to  blow,  and  continues  at  intervals  during  a 
period  of  50  days,  (hence  called  the  khamseen,)  commencing  in  April  and 
lasting  through  May.  During  its  continuance  the  atmosphere  becomes 
troubled,  sometimes  acquiring  a  purple  tinge ;  a  dry  burning  heat  prevails 
everywhere,  and  whirlwinds,  like  the  blasts  of  a  heated  furnace,  sweep  over 
the  country,  forcing  before  them  everything  moveable,  and  filling  every 
place  with  sand  and  dust.  These  winds,  though  they  seldom  cause  the 
thermometer  to  rise  above  95°  in  Lower,  or  105°  in  Upper  Egypt,  are  dread- 
fully oppressive,  even  to  the  natives.  During  the  spring  and  summer  the 
**  simoon"  blows  occasionally,  coming  from  the  south-east,  and  carrying 
with  it  clouds  of  dust  and  sand.  It  is  still  more  oppressive  than  the  kham- 
seen winds,  but  seldom  lasts  longer  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  20  minutes. 

The  season  of  the  khamseen  is  the  only  time  in  which  the  atmosphere  of 
Egypt  is  generally  unhealthy,  and  it  is  then  that  the  plague,  the  fatal  scourge 
of  the  Levant,  is  most  severe.  The  opthalmia,  however,  another  very  com- 
mon Egyptian  disease,  makes  its  greatest  ravages  during  the  inundations,  a 
circumstance  which  proves  that  it  is  not  entirely  owing  to  the  glare  of  the 
sun  or  to  the  heat  of  the  khamseen  winds. 

Egypt  contains  within  its  limits  all  the  cultivated  vegetables  of  the  old 
world.  Authors  have  generally  demarked  two  great  classes  :  those  which 
^ovv  in  the  regions  reached  by  the  inundations,  and  those  which  belong  to 
the  more  distant  parts,  and  require  artificial  irrigation  to  forward  their 
growth.  In  the  first  class  are  wheat,  barley,  beans,  lentils,  sesamum, 
mustard,  fiax,  anise,  saffron-wood,  tobacco,  and  several  species  of  grasses, 
d&c.  The  cucurbitaceous  plants,  and  also  tobacco  and  lupins,  generally 
cover  the  banks  of  the  river  as  the  water  subsides.  The  plants  produced 
in  the  irrigated  land  are  chiefly  durrah,  which  forms  the  common  food  of 
the  people — its  leaves  are  used  for  feeding  cattle,  and  its  stalks  serve  as 
fuel  for  the  ovens ;  sugar-cane,  indigo,  cotton  and  pot-herbs.  Faioum  is 
distinguished  for  its  roses ;  it  also  produces  rice,  but  the  best  quality  of  this 
grain  is  raised  in  the  swamps  of  Lower  Egypt     Of  fruit  trees,  the  almond, 
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the  walnut  and  the  cherry  are  not  found  in  Egypt,  but  citrons,  lemons, 
oranges,  bananas,  &c.,  prosper  abundantly,  and  the  colocynth  or  bitter  apple 
has  become  an  article  of  considerable  trade.  The  sycamore  or  Pharoah's 
fig,  much  valued  for  its  deep  and  broad  shade,  the  carob,  the  jujube,  the 
tamarind  and  other  trees  are  cultivated,  but  none  of  these  equal  in  number 
or  importance  the  date-palm,  which  is  cultivated  everywhere.  The  olive 
and  vine  are  not  so  common  as  formerly. 

But  all  these  vegetables  are  not  found  everywhere ;  they  vary  in  different 
provinces,  and  some  belong  almost  exclusively  to  particular  districts.  Clover 
is  only  found  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  rice  belongs  to  the  Delta  and  the  Oases, 
while  cole-seed,  gortum,  poppies  and  lettuce  are  almost  confined  to  Upper 
Egypt,  where  also  the  greatest  quantity  of  durrah  is  cultivated.  Date  trees 
are  most  abundant  in  the  north,  while  vines,  figs,  roses  and  olives  are  limited 
to  Faioum,  and  the  gardens  contiguous  to  large  towns.  The  mulberry  is 
almost  universally  cultivated.  Many  of  the  ancient  plants  have  disappeared, 
but  one,  celebrated  through  all  ages,  the  **  lotus,"  still  remains.  It  is  a 
species  of  water-lily,  which  afler  the  inundations  covers  all  the  canals  and 
pools  with  its  broad  round  leaves,  among  which  the  flowers,  like  cups  of 
bright  white  or  azure  blue,  rest  with  inimitable  grace  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  rose-lily  of  the  Nile,  or  Egyptian  bean,  which  is  sculptured  on 
the  monuments,  is  not  now  found  in  the  country.  The  papyrus  still  is  found, 
and  the  colocasium  is  still  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  large  esculent  routs. 
Many  of  the  gardens  of  Egypt  are  beautiful  in  appearance,  and  as  rich  in 
their  productions: 

Among  the  plants  that  have  lately  been  introduced,  the  bamboo,  the  yam, 
the  caoutchouc,  the  ginger  and  the  arrowroot  have  completely  succeeded. 
The  custard-apple  also  finds  a  congenial  soil  and  climate.  The  cultivation 
of  coffee  and  tea  has  also  been  tried,  but  without  success,  owing  to  the  un- 
suitableness  of  the  soil. 

Though  E^ypt  is  so  rich  in  cultivated  plants,  it  is  entirely  destitute  of 
forests.  The  h.mks  of  the  rivers  and  canals  sometimes  present  coppices  of 
acaciis  and  mimosas,  and  are  also  adorned  with  groves  of  rose-laurels, 
willows,  saules-kaief,  acacias,  and  other  shrubs  ;  and  Faioum  contains  im- 
penetrable thickets  of  cactus  ;  but  none  of  these  furnish  fire-wood,  and  all 
the  fuel  that  is  used  in  the  countrv  is  broucjht  from  Caramania.  The 
peasants  burn  cow  dug,  which  they  collect  with  an  almost  ludicrous  assiduity. 
The  cultivable  land  of  Eorypt  is  never  at  rest : — every  month  has  its 
flowers  and  every  senson  its  fruits.  In  January,  lupin,  dohchos  and  cummin 
are  sown  in  Upper  Etrypt,  while  the  wheat  shoots  into  ear ;  and  in  Lower 
Errypt  the  benns  and  the  flax  are  in  flower.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month 
the  orange,  citron  and  pomecrrnnate  blossom,  and  sugar-cane,  senna  leaves 
and  pulse  are  then  cut.  In  February  all  the  fields  are  green  ;  rice  is  sown; 
the  first  barley  crop  is  cut,  and  cucumbers  and  melons  ripen.  March  is  the 
senson  of  blossom  ;  corn  sown  in  October  and  November  is  gathered,  and 
the  only  trees  not  yet  i/i  leaf  are  the  mulberry  and  beach.  The  first  half  of 
April  is  the  time  for  jTatherinu  roses  ;  nearly  every  sort  of  corn  is  cut  down 
and  sown  at  the  snme  time  ;  wheat  is  ripe,  and  trefoil  yields  a  second  crop. 
Durin<T  May  the  renpiiiij  of  the  winter  crop  continues;  cassia  and  hennah 
are  in  flower ;  and  jrrnpes,  fiirs  and  carobs  are  gathered.  In  June,  Upper 
Eirypt  has  its  siifTir  hirvest,  and  the  plants  on  the  sandy  grounds  betjin  to 
wither  and  die.      Iti  July,  rice,  maize  and  canes  are  planted  ;  flax  and  cotton 

ullod  ;   grapes  are  ripe  at  Cairo  ;   and  there  is  now  a  third  crop  of  trefoil. 

n   August  the  palm  trees  and  vines  are  loaded  with  ripe  fruit,  and  the 
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melons  are  surcharged  with  water.  Towards  the  end  of  September  oranges, 
citrons,  tamarinds  and  olives  are  gathered,  and  a  second  crop  of  rice  is  cut 
down.  In  this  month  also,  but  still  more  in  October,  all  sorts  of  grain  is 
sown  ;  the  grass  grows  tall  enough  to  hide  the  cattle,  and  the  acaci:is  and 
other  thorny  shrubs  are  covered  with  odoriferous  flowers.  The  sowing  con- 
tinues more  or  less  into  November,  and  before  the  end  of  the  month  the 
corn  begins  to  spring;  narcissuses,  violets  and  colocasias  flower  on  the 
dried  lands,  and  the  dates  are  gathered.  December  shakes  the  trees,  and 
the  foliage  disappears ;  but  the  corn,  the  grass  and  the  flowers,  everywhere 
present  the  spectacle  of  a  new  spring. 

The  physical  developments  of  Egypt  neither  favor  the  accumulation  of  wild 
animals,  nor  the  multiplication  of  domestic  stock.  The  want  of  meadows 
of  con  rse  restrains  the  rearing  of  cattle.  Horses,  mules  and  camels,  however, 
appear  in  full  perfection,  and  there  are  great  numbers  of  buffaloes.  The 
Mamelukes  used  to  keep  a  beautiful  race  of  saddle  horses,  and  great  atten- 
tion is  still  paid  to  this  noble  animal  for  cavalry  use.  In  Lower  Egypt 
there  are  sheep  of  the  Barbary  breed.  Large  beasts  of  prey  And  neither 
food  nor  cover,  and  hence,  though  the  jackal  and  hyaena  are  common,  the 
lion  is  but  rarely  seen.  Crocodiles  infest  the  Nile,  and  the  ichneumon  still 
exists  in  Upper  Egypt.  Jerboas,  hares,  foxes,  &c.,  are  also  found.  The 
birds  do  not  difler  much  from  those  of  Europe ;  the  famous  ibis,  according 
to  Cuvier,  is  a  sort  of  curlew,  now  called  **  abou-hannes."  The  Nile  is 
said  to  contain  some  singular  species  of  flsh ;  and  the  coluher'haje^  an 
animal  employed  in  hieroglyphics  as  an  emblem  of  Divine  Providence,  and 
the  coluber  vipera,  the  true  viper  of  the  ancients,  are  still  found.  Vermin 
abounds ;  flies  by  day  and  mosquitoes  by  night  annoy  the  inhabitants,  and 
detract  much  from  the  comfort  which  might  otherwise  be  derived  from  so 
genial  a  climate.  Every  house  swarms  with  bed-bugs,  and  lice  are  not 
always  to  be  avoided.     In  the  cooler  weather  flies  are  excessively  numerous. 

The  Copts  are  the  most  ancient,  but  the  Turks  are  the  dominant  people 
in  E;Typt.  But  there  are  a  number  of  other  races,  and  the  whole  inhabitants 
of  E^ypt  may  be  classed  as  Arabs,  Copts,  Turks,  Jews,  Greeks,  Armenians, 
Franks*  and  other  foreigners.  The  Arabs  are  very  numerous,  and  are 
scattered  over  the  whole  country.  The  peasantry,  called  "  fellahs,''  seem 
to  be  of  the  same  race.  They  are  represented  as  an  ignorant,  credulous, 
profligate  race.  Both  in  town  and  country,  however,  the  Arabs  are  scrupu- 
lous observers  of  the  external  rites  of  their  religion.  They  are  proficient  as 
merchants  and  mechanics,  and  those  in  the  country  parts  are  the  great 
agricultural  producers. 

The  Copts,  f  hough  some  are  found  in  Cairo,  chiefly  reside  in  Upper 
Egypt,  where  there  are  villages  exclusively  inhabited  by  them.  They  are 
distinguished  from  the  Arabs  by  a  darker  complexion,  flat  foreheads,  and 
hair  partaking  of  the  woolly  character ;  and  some  minor  peculiarities. 
They  still  retain  their  ancient  language  in  their  religious  worship,  but  in 
common  conversation  they  use  the  Arabic  diilect.  In  the  villages  and 
throughout  the  country  the  Copts  are  devoted,  like  the  fellahs,  to  agriculture, 
though  many  of  them  follow  trades.  Under  the  Mamelukes  they  were  the 
only  educated  class.  The  women  are  kept  in  a  servile  subjection  by  their 
lords,  nor  do  the  husband  and  wife  ever  sit  at  the  same  table.  Girls  are 
o(\en  married  before  the  age  of  puberty.     The  Copts  are  undoubtedly  de- 


*  "  Franks'*  is  a  general  name  given  to  all  Europeans. 
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said  to  have  made  repeated  attempts  to  get  rid  of  his  too  powerful  subject 
by  secret  means,  but  these  were  always  foiled  by  the  wary  pasha.  At  last 
their  mutual  jealousy  led  to  open  war,  and  the  imperial  troops  were  effec- 
tually driven  back,  and  were  obliged  to  evacuate  not  only  Egypt,  but  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor.  This  war,  which  broke  out  in  1830,  was  terminated  the 
following  year  by  a  peace,  which  left  the  Pasha  master  of  Syria  and  Adana, 
in  addition  to  his  former  possessions ;  but  in  1840  he  was  compelled  by  the 
British,  in  conjunction  with  the  Padishah,  to  abandon  Syria,  and  the 
European  powers  have  since  agreed  to  secure  to  him  and  his  family  the 
hereditary  possession  of  Egypt  and  its  dependencies  under  the  supremacy 
of  the  Porte.  The  Pasha  is  now  a  very  old  man,  and  his  death  is  daily 
expected.  In  that  event  the  kingdom  descends  to  his  son  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
who  is  said  to  be  a  man  of  as  great  talent  and  energy  as  his  father. 

The  Pasha  is  the  great  land  owner  of  the  kingdom,  and  his  revenues 
consist  principally  of  rents,  but  as  no  accounts  are  published,  the  amount  of 
his  revenue  is  unknown.  It  has,  however,  been  estimated  at  $25,000,000. 
The  army,  in  1839,  consisted  of  159,300  men,  of  whom  112,800  were  in- 
fantry;  13,180  cavalry;  25,820  artillery;  5,000  Bedouins;  1,000  Alba- 
nians ;  and  1,500  Moghrebs  and  other  irregulars.  The  number  of  ships  of 
war  was  10,  one  of  which  is  a  three  decker  carrying  136  guns ;  six  frigates, 
four  corvettes  and  eight  brigs.  The  police  of  the  towns  is  under  the  charge 
of  the  Bache  Aga,  and  in  each  quarter  is  an  officer  called  **  Sheikh-el- 
tumn,'*  who  acts  as  a  sort  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  commissioner  of  police. 
The  public  works  are  presided  over  by  special  officers,  and  the  greatest 
activity  prevails  in  every  department. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  more  prompt  and  less  capricious  in  Egypt 
than  in  most  Mahomedan  countries.  All  courts  are  opf*n  to  the  public. 
The  highest  court  is  the  "  Mekermeh,"  which  exercises  a  sort  of  religious 
jurisdiction.  It  is  the  court  of  final  appeal,  and  its  law  is  the  Koran.  The 
Mekermeh  is  also  the  court  for  the  reoristration  of  landed  or  other  real 
property,  and  no  legal  transfer  can  take  place  without  its  authority. 

Productive  industry  has  developed  itself  proportionately  with  the  increased 
civilization  of  this  interesting  country.  Circumstances  have  rather  forced 
than  fostered  it.  Agriculture,  however,  is  yet  in  a  very  low  condition,  and 
the  peasants,  or  fellahs,  in  a  state  of  wretchedness.  They  have  neither 
proper  implements,  nor  means  of  improving  their  position.  But  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  the  ever-renewed  soil  are  incalculable :  wherever  the 
water  spreads,  there  springs  up  a  rapid  and  beautiful  vegetation.  The 
seed  is  sown  and  watered,  and  scarcely  any  other  care  is  required  for  the 
ordinary  produce.  Even  in  spots  near  the  desert,  which  seem  to  consist 
merely  of  sand,  irrigation  brings  rapidly  forth  a  variety  of  green  herbs  and 
plants,  and  accordingly  the  most  important  branch  of  Egyptian  agriculture, 
and  that  which  requires  the  chief  consideration,  is  irrigation.  The  princi- 
pal articles  of  produce  are  wheat,  beans,  lentils,  barley,  maize,  durrah,  peas, 
lupins,  sugar,  cotton,  flax,  saffi'on,  tobacco,  silk,  and  linseed.  But  of  all 
these  cotton  is  incomparably  the  most  important ;  and  is  an  article,  the  in- 
troduction of  which  is  wholly  due  to  the  Pasha.  The  average  produce 
fluctuates  between  150,000  and  200,000  bales,  each  of  200  lbs.  weight 
Raw  silks  are  also  an  object  of  some  attention  :  great  numbers  of  mulberry- 
trees  have  been  planted,  and  the  cultivation  is  still  extending. 

Not  content  with  improving  and  extending  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the 
Pasha  has  also  introduced  a  great  number  of  manufactures.  He  has 
erected  mills  and  machinery  for  spinning  and  weaving  cotton,  and  pre- 

•  Mahomed  All  and  his  Ron  Ibrahim  have  both  died  ilBee  the  abore  waa  writtM ;  tiM  prtMBt  raha  ll 
▲bbaa  Paaha.    Ibrahim  died  lOch  Not.,  1818,  and  Mahomed  2d  Aof.,  1819. 
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paring  various  other  articles ;  but  as  no  one  else  has  tnj  interest  in  these 
but  himself,  it  is  not  likely  that  his  operations  can  prosper.  He  has  made 
himself  at  once,  the  great  landholder,  manufacturer,  merchant,  and  general 
monopolist  of  the  trade  of  the  country  :  every  thing  is  done  at  his  instiga- 
tion, and  for  his  profit  alone,  and  consequently  everything  is  ill-done ;  and 
were  he  out  of  the  way,  says  Dr.  Bowring,*all  his  manufacturing  projects 
will  probably  fall  to  the  ground. 

The  trade  of  Egypt  consists  chiefly  in  the  export  of  her  raw  produce, 
particularly  cotton,  and  of  the  articles  brought  from  the  interior  by  caravan; 
but  the  principal  article  is  negro  and  Abyssinian  slaves,  who  are  brought 
in  great  numbers  to  the  slave-markets  of  Egypt,  whence  all  the  neighboring 
proviiices  of  the  Turkish  Empire  arc  supplied.  The  principal  articles  of 
import  at  Alexandria  are  wood,  tarbouches,  nails,  spices,  iron,  pitch,  cloth, 
cochineal,  paper,  and  lead  ;  but  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  people,  and  the 
circumstance  of  the  great  mass  of  them  wearing  no  clothes  at  all,  are  such 
obstacles  to  the  extension  of  the  import  trade,  as  only  a  complete  change 
in  the  method  of  regulating  their  industry  and  rewarding  their  labors  will 
remove. 

The  Mahmudiah  Canal  and  the  Nile  are  the  most  active,  and  indeed  the 
only  channels  of  communication  for  the  principal  markets  of  Egypt 
Boulak,  the  port  of  Cairo,  and  Atfieh,  where  the  canal  joins  the  Nile,  are 
the  principal  places  of  shipment  and  landing!  Boats  convey  the  goods  to 
Upper  Egypt,  and  the  navigation  of  the  river  employs  a  great, number  of 
natives,  who  are  generally  strong,  muscular  men.  The  number  of  boats  on 
the  river  is  about  4,500.  There  are  also  large  boats,  called  jerms,  which 
sail  between  Alexandria  and  Rosetta,  and  these  are  also  employed  in  con- 
veying merchandize  from  Damietta  to  the  otitside,  to  be  thence  shipped  in 
vessels  lying  out  at  sea.  Sometimes  these  jerms  go  as  far  as  Cyprus  and 
Syria,  but  they  are  often  lost. 

The  ordinary  mode  of  travelling  through  the  deserts  is  by  means  of 
camels  along  unformed  paths.  The  journey  between  Cairo  and  Suez,  a 
distance  of  eighty  miles,  can  be  perfurined  in  two  days.  Sometimes  tra- 
vellers prefer  to  cross  the  desert,  between  Corseir  on  the  Red  Sea  and 
Kenneh  on  the  Nile.  Ladies  perforin  the  journey  in  tachtrnans,  a  sort  of 
palanquins  carried  by  camels.  A  railroad  has  long  been  projected  between 
Cairo  and  Suez  ;  but  it  is  improbable,  though  the  engineering  difficulties 
are  but  few,  that  it  will  ever  be  completed,  as  the  traffic  could  never  pay 
its  expenses.  A  regular  post  and  a  line  of  telegraphs  are  established 
between  the  two  places.  A  re:Tular  post  is  also  established  from  one  end 
of  E^ypt  to  the  other  ;  btit  on  especial  occasions  messengers  are  despatched 
on  dromedaries,  which  travel  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour. 

In  Egypt  education  is  very  backward,  although  the  present  government 
make  it  a  primary  consideration  in  their  policy.  A  general  system  ha« 
been  established,  consisting  of  primary,  secondary,  and  special  schools, 
through  the  whole  of  which  pupils  are  compelled  to  pass.  The  primary 
schools  are  spread  over  the  provinces,  according  to  their  population,  and 
each  is  under  the  charije  of  a  director  and  two  teachers.  The  secondary 
schools  receive  the  pupils  from  the  primary  schools.  The  courses  of  edu- 
cation i[i  these  are  elementary,  and  embrace  every  department  of  literature 
and  science.     Each  of  the  secondary  schools  has  one  director,  one  sub-di- 
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rector,  three  prefects  of  study,  12  masters,  12  professors  of  the  Arabic, 
Turkish,  and  Persian  languages ;  one  professor  of  history,  one  of  geography, 
three  drawing-masters,  two  sulus  and  two  rika  professors.  The  courses  of 
study  are  arranged  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  The  schools 
mre  subjected  to  military  discipline,  and  the  scholars  are  lodged  in  barracks. 
The  special  schools  are  fur  effecting  translations  from  Turkish,  Arabic,  and 
French.  The  Polytechnique  provides  officers  for  the  military  and  public 
works.  There  are,  besides,  medical  and  other  schools.  The  whole  system  is 
onder  a  Council,  and  education  is  compulsory—- each  district  having  to  send 
its  ratio  of  children — who  are  maintained,  as  well  as  educated,  at  the  public 
expense.  These  schools  are  no  doubt  an  improvement  on  those  which 
preceded  them  ;  but  the  greatest  drawback  to  their  usefulness  is  the  want 
of  qualified  teachers ;  and  there  are  many  prejudices  to  overcome  before 
they  can  act  efficiently  on  the  public  mind.  Among  the  Mussulmans  learn- 
ing is  little  valued,  except  so  far  as  it  enables  them  to  read  the  Koran  ;  and 
the  spirit  of  Khalif  Omar  is  still  prevalent  among  the  learned,  from  whose 
lips  is  sometimes  heard  language  similar  to  that  recorded  of  the  Saracen 
eonqueror.  **  The  Koran,"  say  they,  ''  contains  everything,  and  all  that  is 
out  of  the  Koran  is  worthless." 

The  public  works  of  Egypt  are  numberless,  and  comprehend  establish- 
ments of  every  kind — as  arsenals,  manufactories,  founderies,  work-shops, 
schools,  hospitals,  mosques,  palaces,  barracks,  canals,  locks,  terracings, 
draiiiings«  telegraphs,  stables,  sheep-folds,  d&c.  But  one  of  the  greatest 
works  the  pasha  has  contemplated  is  the  barring  up  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
by  huge  dims  with  sluices,  near  the  fork  of  the  delta.  This,  if  ever  com- 
pleted, will  be  the  means  of  irrigating  5,000,000  acres,  without  the  aid  of 
machinery.  The  estimates  of  this  undertaking  have  been  made,  but  could 
be  of  no  general  interest.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  work  would  re- 
quire five  years  for  its  completion,  and  that  the  expense  would  be  about 
f7,OO'J,00i).  Besides  the  great  canal  from  the  Nile  to  Alexandria,  which 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  navigation  and  irrigation,  many  other  canals 
have  been  recently  constructed.  In  the  delta  is  the  canal  of  Tantah, 
which  preserves  the  waters  throughout  the  year  ;  the  canal  of  Bouhyeh,  on 
the  Damietta  branch  ;  and  that  of  Bahyreh,  on  the  Rosetta  branch.  The 
pashi  his  also  constructed  38,000  machines  for  raising  water,  making  the 
total  number  in  Lower  Egypt  now  exceed  50,000. 

Egypt  possesses  many  charms  for  the  traveller,  and  in  respect  of  antiqui- 
ties bears  the  palm  above  every  other  country.  The  celebrated  *'  pyramids" 
demand  our  first  attention.  The  principal  of  these,  three  in  number,  are 
situated  on  a  platform  of  a  rock,  about  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Egyptian  plain,  at  the  distance  of  five  miles  south-east  of  Geeza.  The 
largest,  called  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  occupies  a  base  of  767  feet  square, 
sod  rises  to  the  height  of  479  feet.  It  is  built,  like  the  others,  of  large 
blocks  of  stone,  which  form  so  many  gigantic  steps,  (about  200  in  number,) 
lo  the  top,  where  there  is  a  small  platform,  affording  an  extensive  view  over 
a  landscape  of  most  extraordinary  features.  To  the  south,  scattered  in 
irregular  groups,  are  the  pyramids  of  Sakkarah,  Abousir,  and  Dashour, 
glittering  iu  the  sun  like  enormous  tents,  and  appearing,  from  their  num- 
ber and  the  confusion  of  their  arrangement,  to  extend  to  an  unknown  dis- 
tance into  the  desert.  On  the  west  is  the  wilderness  of  Lybia.  In  the  fore- 
ground the  sands  swell  into  hillocks,  resembling  the  kernels  of  new  pyra- 
mids. To  the  north  and  east  the  landscape  presents  s  striking  contrast  to 
Ihe  saTSge  scenery  of  the  other  sides ;  the  Tsllisy  of  the  Nile,  the  oorn-fields 
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green  foliage,  scattered  villages,  and  the  glistening  surfaces  of  the  river 
and  lakes,  give  an  extraordinary  freshness  and  beauty  to  the  scene.     Be- 
yond are  the  white  buildings  of  Cairo,  Boulak,  and  Rondah,  backed  by  the 
lofty  range  of  the  MokatUm  Hills,  reflecting  the  bright  rays  of  the  son; 
or,  when  the  Nile  is  in  flood,  this  blooming  valley  seems  like  a  wide  sea, 
with  a  few  scattered  islands  and  date-trees  peering  above  its  smooth  surface, 
with  Cairo   and   the   Mokattam   Hills   forming   its  farthest  shore.      The 
pyramid  of  Cheops  has   long   since   been  opened,  and   contains  a  smaU 
chamber,  with  a  hollow  sarcophagus,  known  as  Pharaoh's  tomb.     Several 
other  apartments  and  winding  passages  have  lately  been  discovered  in  iti 
recesses,  and  its  whole  internal  structures  have  been  revealed.     The  next 
adjoining  pyramid  is  that  of  Cephrenes,  opened  by  Belzoni,  who  discovered 
that  he  had  been  anticipated  by  Arab  investigators  several  centuries  earlier; 
but  he  still  found  in  a  sarcophagus  some  bones,  which  are  believed  to  be 
those  of  a  cow  or  an  ox.     It  is  about  456  feet  high.     The  next  is  the  pyra- 
mid of  Mycerinus,  and  numerous  pyramids  are  found  further  south,  kt 
upwards  of  20  miles,  at  Abousir,  Sakkarah,  and  Dashour ;  also  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  even  in  Nubia;  but  for  what  purpose,  by  whom, 
or  when,  such  stupendous  fabrics  were  erected,  is  quite  unknown.     About 
300  paces  from  the  second  pyramid  is  the  gigantic  statue  of  the  Sphinx.    It 
was  formerly  covered  to  the  neck  with  sand,  but  that  having  been  cleared 
away,  the  length  of  the  complete  statue  was  found  to  be  125  feet  from  the 
fore  part  of  the  tail,  with  the  paws  projecting  50  feet  forward.     The  breast, 
shoulders,  and  neck,  are  those  of  a  human  being — the  body  is  that  of  a 
lion.     The  head-dress  resembles  an  old-fashioned  wig ;  the  ears  project 
considerably  ;  the  nose  is  broken ;  the  face  seems  to  have  been  painted 
red ;  the  features  are  Nubian  or  ancient  Egyptian,  and  the  expression  is 
peculiarly  mild  and  benign.     It  has  again  been  covered  up  by  the  sands  to 
the  neck. 

Thebes,  the  city  of  the  "  hundred  gates,"  the  original  capital  of  Egypt, 
now  exists  only  in  ruins,  which  extend  for  many  miles  along  the  river  on 
both  sides.  The  period  of  its  greatest  splendor  appears  to  have  been  be- 
tween the  l!^th  and  13th  centuries  before  Christ.  At  that  time  it  had  a 
circuit  of  30  miles,  and  contained  many  temples  and  palaces  filled  with 
immense  wealth.  Laid  waste  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  this  ancient  city 
never  rose  ajrain.  Arnontj  the  ruins  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  is  an  im- 
mensc  hippodrome ;  the  enormous  palace  of  Rhamses-Meiamoun ;  the 
Amcnophion,  the  ruins  of  which  extend  1,800  feet  in  length,  and  contain 
more  than  IR  colossi,  the  smallest  of  which  is  20  feet  high  ;  and  near  the 
bank  of  the  river  are  two  colossi,  61  feet  high.  The  most  northerly  of  the 
two  is  the  celebrated  Meninon,  of  which  the  Greek  writers  report  that  it? 
lips  uttered  musical  sounds,  when  struck  by  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun. 
Tho  head  of  the  yoiin^er  Memnon,  weighing  12  tons,  was  carried  off  b? 
Belzoni,  and  presented  to  the  British  Museum.  Along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nile  we  find  the  remains  of  an  immense  palace,  built  by  Amcnophis- Mem- 
non^ of  the  18  dynasty,  and  Sesostris  the  Great.  In  front  of  it  were  two 
obelisks  of  72  and  75  feet  high,  each  formed  of  a  single  block  of  rose-col- 
ored granite,  and  four  colossal  statues  of  the  same  material.  But  it  is  at 
Karnac  that  the  majrnificence  of  the  ancient  kings  is  exhibited.  The 
grandeur  of  the  buildings  seems  almost  superhuman  ;  so  immense,  so  elabo- 
rate are  their  proportions  and  finish.  Columns,  obelisks,  statues,  courts, 
domes,  there  lie  in  confusion  ;  and  the  greatest  works  of  man — statues  of 
kings,  and  sculptural  "pictures  of  their  lives — are  there  mingling  in  the 
dust  of  centuries.     On  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  are  the  tombs  of  the  an- 
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cient  kings,  cut  in  the  calcareous  rock,  at  different  levels,  in  a  dry  yalley 
now  called  Biban-el-Moluk.  They  are  all  of  extraordinary  splendor.  Se- 
▼eral  of  these  royal  tombs  contain  on  their  walls  numerous  inscriptions, 
made  by  travellers  of  all  ages,  from  the  days  of  Pharaoh,  the  Persians,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  to  the  travellers  of  the  middle  ages  and  those  of 
our  own  times.  The  "  Necropolis"  occupies  an  immense  extent  of  ground, 
on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Nile,  where  are  found  tombs  of  all  the  kinds  in 
use  among  the  ancient  Egyptians.  It  is  in  those  tombs  that  the  finest 
mummies  and  the  most  ancient  papyri  are  found.  The  village  of  Gournah 
partly  consists  of  this  Necropolis,  and  the  Arabs  live  in  the  very  tombs, 
whose  former  inhabitants  they  use  for  fuel!  and  the  trade  in  antiquities  has 
been,  since  1817,  the  only  occupation  of  this  ferocious  and  brutalized 
tribe. 

The  place  once  occupied  by  Memphis,  the  second  capital  in  point  of  an- 
tiquity, is  now  represented  by  the  villages  of  Memf,  Mitrahineh,  and  Be- 
dreshein,  not  far  from  the  great  pyramids.  Almost  every  part  of  it  has 
dbappeared.  Its  finest  buildings  were  destroyed  by  Cambyses,  and  its  ruin 
completed  in  the  7th  century,  A.  D.  Near  Aboussir  are  the  **  catacombs" 
of  birds,  so  famous  in  the  narratives  of  travellers :  they  consist  of  extensive 
corridors,  filled  froni  top  to  bottom  with  little  jars,  containing  the  mummies 
of  these  animals.  Sais,  the  capital  of  the  last  of  the  native  kings  before  the 
Persian  conquest,  is  now  represented  by  a  miserable  village.  All  that  now 
remains  of  its  ancient  splendor  is  two  colossal  mounds.  Mataria,  a  small 
Tillage  six  miles  north-east  of  Cairo,  contains  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
**  Heliopolis,"  so  called  on  account  of  its  magnificent  temples  of  the  sun. 
It  was  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  ancient  Egypt ;  but  it  was  early  despoiled, 
and  its  finest  ornaments  carried  off  to  Greece  and  Rome,  and  more  lately 
to  adorn  Constantinopfe.  The  ruins  of  the  temple  still  exist,  with  the  re- 
mains of  a  Sphinx,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  a  fine  obelisk.  The  remains 
of  a  thousand  cities  and  villages  might  be  described ;  magnificent  ruins 
covered  in  the  sand,  deserted  buildings,  where  splendid  apartments  are  still 
lefl  entire,  adorned  with  hieroglyphics  and  paintings :  remains  of  temples  ; 
walls,  forts,  and  other  works  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Pharaohs,  and  all  the 
adjuncts  of  a  high  civilization  ;  but  we  cannot  pursue  this  subject  further. 
The  subject,  indeed,  is  exhaustless ;  and  to  do  so  would  lead  us  away  from 
the  design  of  the  work  before  us. 

The  contemplation  of  these  remains  of  antiquity,  scattered  throughout 
Egypt,  carries  us  back  to  a  period  of  which  history  furnishes  us  with  no 
other  records  than  those  derived  from  the  monuments  themselves.  The 
temples,  the  palaces  and  the  pyramids  mark  the  spot  where  civilization 
began.  The  ruins  of  Egypt  are  in  fact  so  many  historical  records,  and  the 
paintings  on  their  walls  tell  of  the  wars  and  triumphs  of  the  Egyptian 
sovereigns ;  and  they  are  highly  interesting  from  the  insight  which  they 
afford  into  the  steps  by  which  men  were  led  to  the  use  of  a  written  language. 
The  archffiologist,  indeed,  deciphers  from  these  relics  not  only  the  history 
of  their  civilization,  but  also  a  glowing  account  of  all  the  minutis  of  their 
political,  religious  and  domestic  economy ;  and  finds  in  them  a  key  to  a 
mysterious  and  forgotten  people. 

Modern  Egypt  is  divided  into  three  grand  districts,  which  have  reference, 
however,  more  to  the  physical  nature  of  the  country  than  its  political  ad- 
ministration. These  are,  Lower,  Middle  and  Upper  Egypt.  For  adminis- 
trative purposes,  however,  Egypt  is  divided  into- a  number  of  provinces, 
which  may  be  thus  arranged : 
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RBGIOX  or  THB  NULB. 


Pri 


Cairo 

Keltocb 

Belbets 

Shibeh 

Met-Camar 

Mansockam 

D4X!BTTA 

Me5hallct-bl-Kebir. 

Ta5TAH 

Melto 

ME.vocr -- 

Neotleh 

FOUAH..... 

Damahbocr ... ... 

Alkxaxdria 


In  the  Bahau,  or 
Lower  Egjpt. 


JiSEH.  or  Geez4 ) 

A.TriBH 

BEMSOUEr..... 

Faiucx 

MlMER 

MOSFALOUT 


I 


In  the  VosTASii. 
or  Middle  Egypt. 


SlOUT... 
GlROEH . 

Kbithbh, 

EsHEil.. 


In  the  Said,  or 
Upper  EgjpL 


'Caiilo,  Boalak,  Soex. 
Kelyoab,  Shoabra. 
BoffboyB. 

Shibeh  Tel-bMtan. 
MitpCamar. 

Mansourah,  Tmay-^-^mdid. 
Damietta,  Meuzaleh. 
MenhaIIet«]-Kebir. 
Tantah,  Zefti. 
Melyg,  Shybjn-el-kftm. 
Menou£ 

Negyleh,  Terraneh,  WirefaB. 
Fooah,  Boaetta,  Deuont 
Damanhoor^  Rahman leh. 
AlezaDdria,  Aboakir,  ELKfljt 

'  Jyieh,  Mitrahiiieh. 
Atfieh. 

Beuifloaef^  Bomh,  Fesbn. 
Medinet^l-Faionm. 
Minieb-flm-khaaim. 
Man£doat,  Sanaboii. 

'  Sioiit»  Abonlig,  Sadfish. 
Girgeh,  Hon,  Kan. 
Kennet,  Cooa,  Keft,  Brmettt 
BBDeh,  Bdfoa,  Aaaonan. 


The  only  cities  of  Egypt  that  will  require  notice  are  Cairo^  Alexandnt, 
and  some  few  others,  though  there  are  many  others,  famous  in  sereral  io- 
stances,  the  description  of  which  might  be  interesting  to  the  reader. 

Kaheirah  or  Slisr-el-Kaherah,  (the  Grand  Cairo  of  the  Franks,)  the 
capital  of  Egypt  and  largest  city  of  Africa,  is  situated  on  a  sandy  plain  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  30^  N.  latitude,  about  25 
miles  abo?e  the  point  of  the  Delta.  Seen  from  a  distance  on  the  west  it  is 
beautiful,  and  appears  truly  like  a  metropolis.  Skirted  by  groves  and 
gardens,  its  palace  and  citadel,  and  mosques  and  towers,  blending  with  the 
pure  sky,  look  as  so  many  aerial  edifices  resting  on  a  green  base.  Viewed 
on  the  other  side  from  the  citadel,  Cairo  appears  a  large  crowded  city,  with 
grey,  flat-roofed  houses,  and  130  minarets  or  mosques  peering  aboTe  the 
houses  and  trees.  The  city  forms  a  parallelogram  about  two  mues  in  length 
and  one  in  breadth,  surrounded  with  stone  walls  which  are  pierced  by  a 
number  of  fine  gates ;  and  a  canal  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  city  whidi 
is  filled  with  water  during  the  inundation,  but  with  green  mud,  emitting 
pestilential  miasma,  in  the  low  season.  The  streets  are  narrow,  winding 
and  unpaved.  The  city  is  divided  into  53  districts  or  wards,  several  of 
which  are  distinguished  by  their  peculiar  population,  as  the  Jews',  tlie 
Copts',  the  Greek  and  the  Frank  quarter.  There  arc,  however,  sevenl 
splendid  squares,  surrounded  by  magnificent  buildings.  The  mosques  are 
everywhere  elegant,  covered  with  arabesque  and  adorned  with  rich  and 
graceful  minarets.  Four  of  these  are  particularly  distinguished :  that  of 
''  Touioun,"  a  vast  work  of  the  ninth  century,  considered  to  be  the  finest 
Arab  monument  in  Egypt,  though  now  half  ruined ;  the  mosque  of  "  El- 
Ilaklm  ;"  that  of ''  El-Azhur,"  with  a  magnificent  dome  and  college  attached 
to  it,  where  the  most  celebrated  doctors  of  Islam  are  educated ;  and  the 
mosque  of  *'  Sultan  Hassan,"  the  most  remarkable  for  the  size  and  beigbt 
of  its  dome  and  of  its  two  minarets,  for  the  variety  of  its  marble,  and  for  its 
arabesque  ornaments   wrought   in   hard  stone,  wood   and   broQie.    The 
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citadel  is  located  on  the  east  side  of  the  city  on  a>  spur  of  the  Mokattam, 
which  overlooks  it  and  renders  it  incapable  of  defence.  It  contains  a  palace 
of  the  pasha,  which  is  a  magnificent  building,  and  a  new  mosque,  which  is 
the  finest  in  Cairo.  The  city  is  supposed  to  contain  36,000  inhabited  houses, 
and  about  250,000  inhabitants.  There  are  31  public  baths,  1,200  coffee- 
houses, and  several  fine  bazaars.  Without  the  walls  on  the  east  are  the 
lorabs  of  the  Mameluke  kings,  a  dynasty  of  Circassians,  who  reigned  from 
1382  to  1517,  when  Egypt  was  added  to  the  Turkish  empire.  Attached  to 
each  is  a  handsome  mosque,  schools  and  dwelling  houses.  Within  a  few 
years  a  good  European  library  has  been  formed  at  Cairo,  which  is  open  to 
all  strangers.  Cairo  was  founded  by  Goher,  a  general  of  El-Moez,  the  first  of 
the  Fatemite  Khalifs  of  Egypt,  in  A.  D.  969,  and  four  years  afterwards  it  be- 
came the  capital.  About  a  mile  from  the  city,  in  a  fine  park,  is  the  splendid 
hospital  and  medical  school  of  *'  Casser-eb-Ein."  In  the  vicinity  are  Post  at 
or  Old  Cairo,  on  the  eastern  bank  three  miles  south  ;  Boulak  on  the  same 
bank  north-west;  the  port  of  Cairo,  containing  a  custom-house,  bazaar,  baths, 
printing-house,  silk  manufactories,  d&c,  and  18,000  inhabitants.  Opposite 
to  Gyzeh  is  the  small  island  of  Rhoda,  covered  with  fine  gardens  and  con- 
taining at  its  southern  point  the  famous  *'  Nilometer,''  which  is  a  graduated 
pillar  in  a  well,  showing  the  height  of  the  annual  inundation. 

IsKANDERYBH,  or  ALEXANDRIA,  is  situatcd  at  the  north-west  corner  of 
Egypt,  on  the  Mediterranean  shore,  in  31^  13^  N.  latitude,  and  29^  53'  E. 
longitude.  The  modern  town  occupies  a  neck  of  land  which  joins  the 
island  of  Pharos  to  the  continent.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  Alexandria  was  a  miserable  village,  but  is  now  the  naval  station  of 
the  Pacha,  and  a  great  emporium  of  the  trade  of  Egypt  with  Europe.  The 
population  amounts  to  60,000  or  80,000,  composed  of  every  nation  under 
heaven.  The  island  of  Pharos  extends  east  and  west  on  the  north  side  of 
the  city,  and  is  bordered  with  reefs,  especially  on  the  west  side.  At  its 
northern  extremity  is  the  castle,  a  large,  square,  lofly  building,  surmounted 
by  a  minaret  displaying  a  light,  occupying  probably  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Pharos,  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  The  castle  has  been  strongly 
fortified,  and  occupies  a  small  island  joined  to  the  larger  one  by  an  artificial 
dyke.  This  island  and  the  isthmus,  occupied  by  the  city,  forms  two  ports; 
the  old  port  on  the  west  and  the  new  port  on  the  east  The  old  port  is  at 
the  end  of  an  extensive  roadstead,  the  entrance  to  which  lies  through  a 
chain  of  rocks  which  stretches  from  Cape  Marabout  to  the  western  end  of 
the  island.  There  are  three  channels  into  the  road,  the  deepest  of  which 
will  admit  frigates.  The  port  itself  is  sheltered  from  winds  blowing  between 
north-east  and  south-west,  by  the  high  coast  of  the  island,  and  the  anchorage 
is  good.  The  new  port  has  also  a  line  of  rocks  across  its  entrance,  and  is 
more  exposed  and  in  some  parts  very  shallow.  Fifteen  miles  north-east  of 
the  city  are  the  island,  castle  and  bay  of  Aboukir,  so  renowned  for  the 
battle  of  the  Nile,  1st  August  1798,  and  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  2 1st  March, 
1801.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  322 
B.  C,  lie  to  the  south.  It  is  now  a  shapeless  mass  of  ruins,  and  interesting 
only  to  the  historical  antiquary.  It  contains,  however,  two  granite  obelisks, 
■till  very  entire,  which  are  commonly  called  Cleopatra's  Needles.  One  only 
of  these  is  now  standing,  which,  including  the  pedestal,  is  79  feet  high. 
The  ancient  churches,  the  baths,  excavations,  necropolis,  &c.,  are  pointed 
out  to  the  curious,  but  really  little  remains  to  bespeak  it  the  site  of  a  large 
and  magnificent  city. 

The  only  other  towns  in  Lower  Egypt  deserving  notice  are,  Rosetta, 
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Damietta,  Menhallet,  Tantah,  Semenhoud,  Mansoarah,  El-Aiisli  and  Suez. 
These  in  themselves,  however,  are  of  little  conseqaence,  and  ■ll:the  impor- 
tance they  have  attached  to  them  results  from  their  locatioDs  as  points  of 
traffic  or  halting-places  for  the  Moslem  pilgrims  to  and  from  Mecca.  They 
are  generally  respectable  towns,  varying  in  population  from  4,000  to  17,000 
or  20,000.  The  only  towns  of  modern  importance  in  Upper  and  Middle 
Egypt  are,  Atfieh,  Bentsouef,  Medinet-el-Faiouro,  Minieh,  Ashmounein, 
E^Siout,  Akhmim,  Girgeh,  Kenneh,  Esneh,  Edfou,  Assouan  and  Cosseir. 
None  of  these,  however,  need  detain  us  long.  Atfieh,  a  town  of  4,000  in- 
habitants, stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  latitude  29^  2d^  N.,  and 
is  the  capital  of  a  province.  Benisouef  contains  several  mosques,  caravan- 
saries, and  is  in  general  a  handsome  town.  It  is  a  great  n^art  for  the 
neighboring  thickly  peopled  country.  Medinet,  the  chief  town  of  Faioam, 
is  a  large  and  populous  city,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Arsinoe. 
Mini  BR;  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  28^  8'  N.  latitude,  ''  contains  several 
mosques,  straight  clean  streets,  and  rather  neat  shops,  and  appears  to  be 
more  opulent  and  populous  than  any  of  the  towns  further  down  the  river.'' 
{S.  John,  I.  251.)  Mr.  Webster,  however,  says  that  **  the  village  is  small, 
with  an  immense  number  of  tombs,  covering  many  times  the  space  itself 
occupies.''  Es-SiouT,  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  lef\  bank  of  the  Nile,  27^  9'  N.  latitude,  is  a  place  of  considerable 
extent,  nearly  circular,  and  surrounded  with  spacious  gardens  in  the  midst 
of  sand  hills.  It  carries  on  a  trade  in  linen  cloths,  earthenware,  natron 
and  opium.  Population  from  12,000  to  15,000.  Akhmin,  30  miles  sooth, 
is  a  manufacturing  town  of  10,000  or  12,000  inhabitants,  and  contains  the 
rains  of  a  temple  and  catacombs.  Girgeh,  the  old  capital  of  Upper  Egypt, 
is  still  a  considerable  place,  and  contains  mosques,  minarets,  and  a  number 
of  other  fine  buildings.  The  city  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  very  fertile 
country,  and  being  surrounded  by  groves  of  date  trees,  has  an  aspect  of 
exquisite  beauty.  Kenneh,  on  the  right  of  the  Nile,  in  26^  10'  N.  latitude, 
is  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  pottery,  called  "  bardaks,"  made  of  porous 
clay,  and  in  great  request  all  over  Egypt  as  water-coolers.  It  is  also  a 
depot  of  commerce  and  station  for  pilgrims.  Esneh,  the  last  ^jrreat  town 
that  occurs  in  dscending  the  river  on  its  left  bank,  in  25^  18' N.  latitude, 
is  a  trading  place  and  rendezvous  of  the  Caravans  of  Dar-Fur  and  Sennaar. 
It  manufactures  cotton,  pottery  and  shawls,  and  is  famous  for  its  great 
camel  market  or  fair.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Latopolis.  Edfou 
is  a  small  town  of  2,000  inhabitants.  Assouan  has  considerable  trade. 
Cosseir  is  a  port  on  the  Red  Sea  and  has  a  good  trade,  though  the  harbor 
is  small  and  the  anchorage  none  of  the  best.  Cosseir  is  119  miles  from  the 
Nile  at  Kenneh.  The  road  passes  over  a  perfectly  level  tract,  passable  by 
carriages.  It  is  situated  in  20^  6'  59"  N.  latitude,  and  34^  23'  30"  E. 
longitude,  and  between  the  two  places  there  are  eight  wells. 

The  history  of  Egypt  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  whole 
ancient  world.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  learning  and  the  sciences;  and 
to  its  famous  schools  Greece  and  Rome  are  indebted  for  much  of  their 
literature.  It  has  undergone  many  revolutions,  and  been  possessed  by 
almost  every  great  empire.  The  Persians,  the  Arabs,  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Romans,  have  successively  held  it ;  and  in  latter  times  it  has  succumbed  to 
the  power  of  the  Moslem.  Egypt  of  ancient  times,  indeed,  has  passed 
away,  and  its  present  condition  contrasts  strongly  with  its  former  magnifi- 
cence ;  and  its  8,000,000  of  inhabitants  have  dwindled  down  to  one-fourth 
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that  namber,  and  its  proper  natives  number  but  a  mere  fraction.  Its  splen- 
dor is  recognized  only  in  its  ruins.  Yet  it  is,  even  in  its  present  abasement, 
by  no  means  an  insignificant  state :  its  condition,  social  and  political,  has 
much  improved  of  late  years,  and  many  institutions  which  tend  to  foster  a 
progressive  civilization,  are  again  being  perfected.  A  brief  history  of 
such  a  country  cannot  but  be  acceptable. 

The  origin  of  the  Egyptian  nation,  says  M'Culloch,  and  the  history  of 
their  native  princes,  are  involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity  and  uncertainty. 
This  much,  however,  is  established  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt — that  the 
Egyptians  had  attained  to  great  wealth  and  civilization,  and  had  established 
a  regular,  well-organized,  and  (if  I  may  estimate  it  at  its  results)  wisely- 
contrived  government,  while  the  greatest  number  of  the  surrounding 
nations  were  involved  in  the  grossest  barbarism.  At  length,  however, 
Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  added  Egypt  to  his  other  provinces.  It  continued 
attached  to  Persia  for  193  years,  though  often  in  open  rebellion  to  its  con- 
querors. Alexander  the  Great  had  little  difficulty  in  effecting  its  conquest ; 
and  it  has  been  inferred  from  his  foundation  of  Alexandria,  which  soon  be- 
came the  centre  of  an  extensive  commerce,  that  he  intended  to  establish  in 
it  the  seat  of  the  government  of  his  vast  empire.  On  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der, Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus,  became  master  of  the  country.  Under  this  able 
prince  and  his  immediate  successors,  Egypt  recovered  the  greatest  portion 
of  its  ancient  prosperity,  and  was  for  three  centuries  the  favored  seat  of 
commerce,  art,  and  science. 

The  feebleness  and  indolence  of  the  last  sovereigns  of  the  Macedonian 
dynasty  facilitated  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Romans  :  Augustus  pos- 
sessed himself  of  it  after  a  struggle  of  some  duration,  and  for  the  next  666 
years  it  belonged  to  the  Roman  and  Greek  empires,  constituted  their  most 
valuable  province,  and  was  for  a  lengthened  period  the  granary,  as  it  were, 
of  Rome.  In  640  Egypt  submitted  to  the  victorious  Amrou,  general  of  the 
Rhalif  Omer,  under  whose  successors  it  continued  until  771,  when  the 
Turcomans  expelled  the  Khalifs.  These  again  were  in  their  turn  expelled, 
in  1250,  by  the  Mamelukes.  The  latter  raised  to  the  throne  one  of  their 
own  chiefs,  with  the  title  of  Sultan ;  and  this  new  dynasty  reigned  over  Egypt 
till  1517,  when  the  Mamelukes  were  totally  defeated,  and  the  last  of  their 
sultans  put  to  death  by  the  Turkish  sultan,  Selim.  The  conqueror  did  not, 
however,  entirely  suppress  the  Mameluke  government,  but  merely  recon- 
structed it  on  a  new  basis,  and  placed  at  its  head  a  pasha  appointed  by  him, 
self,  who  presided  over  a  council  of  24  Mameluke  beys  or  chiefs.  So  long  as 
the  Ottoman  sultans  preserved  their  original  power  and  authority,  this  form 
of  government,  though  about  the  worst  that  could  have  been  devised,  had 
the  interests  of  the  country  been  ever  so  little  attended  to,  answered  their 
purpose  of  preserving  Egypt  in  dependence,  and  of  drawing  from  it  supplies 
of  men  and  money ;  but  the  power  of  the  pashas  declined  with  that  of  their 
masters ;  and  latterly  the  whole  executive  authority  centered  in  the  beys, 
who,  except  upon  rare  occasions,  paid  little  more  than  a  nominal  deference 
to  the  orders  of  the  Sultan. 

This  state  of  things  continued  till  179S,  when  a  French  army,  commanded 
by  Napoleon,  landed  in  E^ypt.  The  Mameluke  force  having  been  annihi- 
lated or  dispersed  in  a  series  of  engagements  with  the  French,  the  latter 
succeeded  in  subjugating  the  country.  Napoleon  having  returned  to 
France,  the  French  in  E^jypt  were  attacked,  in  1801,  by  a  British  army,  by 
which  they  were  defeated,  and  obliged  to  enter  into  a  convention  for  the 
vacuation  of  the  country.      The  British  having  not  long  aflter  evacuated 
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Egypt,  it  relapsed  into  its  former  state  of  anarchy  and  barbarism,  from 
which  it  was  at  last  rescued  by  the  good  fortune  and  ability  of  Mahnmed 
Ali,  the  late  pasha,  whose  history  is  given  in  a  former  paragraph,  and 
whose  deeds  are  of  too  recent  date  to  require  recapitulation  in  the  present 
connection.  In  1830  he  attained  supreme  power,  and  subsequently  added  to 
his  dominions,  Syria,  and  Mecca  and  Yemen,  in  Arabia,  and  other  extensive 
provinces;  but  was  compelled  in  1840,  by  the  interference  of  the  great  powers 
of  Europe,  to  confine  bis  permanent  dominion  to  Egypt  and  its  nataral 
dependencies. 


NUBIA. 


Nubia  lies  immediately  south  of  Egypt,  and  extends  to  the  northern 
frontier  of  Abyssinia,  and  eastward  to  the  Red  Sea.  Nubia  never  formed 
a  separate  political  division,  but  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  divided  among  a 
great  number  of  tribes,  of  different  lineage,  and  contained  in  its  limits  several 
cotemporaneous  independent  states ;  of  late  years,  however,  it  has  all  been 
subjected  to  the  dominion  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  and  garrisoned  by  his 
troops.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  it  is  only  the  northern  part  of  this 
region  that  is  called  Nubia,  the  more  southerly  districts,  above  Wady  Haifa, 
were  formerly  known  as  the  Kingdom  of  Sennaar,  and  are  now  called  bj 
the  Turks,  ''  Bilad-es-Soudan,"  or  the  country  of  the  Blacks,  a  name,  how- 
ever, which  they  extend  as  far  west  as  Bornou,  including  many  coontries 
not  subject  to  the  Pasha.     Area,  360,000  square  miles. 

The  greater  part  of  the  country  consists  of  frightful  deserts,  and  it  is 
only  on  the  borders  of  the  Nile,  and  the  several  tributaries  of  that  river,  tod 
along  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  that  cultivation  is  possible.  That  which  is 
called  the  Desert  of  Nubia  extends  from  the  east  of  the  Nile,  from  Assoaan 
to  Gooz.  It  is  a  region  of  dee)>  sands  and  sharp  stones,  but  contains  hills 
rising  sometimes  1,000  feet,  and  is  interspersed  with  wadies  or  valleys,  that 
afford  a  supply  of  water,  and  support  some  trees,  shrubs,  and  grass.  Is 
several  places  the  ground  is  covered  with  salt,  and  studded  with  masses  of 
granite,  jasper,  and  marble.  Now  and  then  occurs  a  grove  of  stunted 
acacias,  or  tufls  of  colocynth  and  senna;  and  the  savage  inhabitants  are 
constantly  ambushed,  waiting  for  the  unwary  traveller.  The  westers 
desert,  less  arid  and  extensive,  is  called  Bahionda.  Between  these  two 
wildernesses  lies  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  which,  though  here  deprived  of  tiie 
advantage?  of  the  inundations,  contains,  nevertheless,  some  districts,  and 
more  particularly  islands,  where  a  high  degree  of  fertility  rewards  the 
industry  of  those  who  raise  by  artificial  means  the  waters  to  irrigate  the 
fields.  The  southern  parts  of  the  country  watered  by  the  Tacazze,  the 
Azrek,  and  the  Abiad,  presents  a  very  different  appearance.  Immense 
savannahs,  wide  boundless  forests  of  gigantic  grass,  and  thickets  of  mimosas, 
are  the  retreat  of  lions,  tigers,  and  hyoenas.  Further  south  the  plains  are 
bordered  by  mountains  of  picturesque  forms,  but  low  and  isolated  on  the 
immense  savannahs. 

The  climate  is  very  hot,  and  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  the  coanlry 
is  burned  up  with  intolerable  heat.  The  thermometer  sometimes  reaches 
119^  Fahr.  in  the  shade.     The  rainy  season  lasts  from  June  to  September, 
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covering  the  soolhern  country  with  verdure.  The  northern  limit,  however, 
of  the  tropical  rains  is  about  18^  N.  latitude,  and  the  tract  of  country 
between  that  and  Thebes  is  said  to  be  the  driest  on  the  globe,  and  probably 
one  of  the  hottest.  The  productions  of  the  country  are  not  in  any  great 
variety.  The  durrah  and  the  bainmia  are  the  principal  sorts  of  grain, 
though  wheat  and  millet  are  cultivated.  Two  sorts  of  senna  are  exported ; 
but  the  sugar-cane,  which  abounds  along  the  Nile,  is  not  turned  to  any 
account.  The  ebony  tree  predominates  in  the  forests,  and  the  acacia  vera, 
and  the  mimosa-nilotica,  extend  from  Egypt  to  Dar-Fur.  The  grass  of  the 
plains  attains  the  height  of  12  or  15  feet.  Elephants,  the  rhinoceros,  gazelles, 
ostriches,  giraffes,  and  the  usual  African  animals,  are  found  within  the  limits 
of  Nubia.  Wild  dogs  and  foxes  are  numerous.  Several  kinds  of  birds 
appear  to  be  peculiar  to  this  region,  such  as  the  occipital  vulture,  which 
inhabits  the  borders  of  both  Nubia  and  Abyssinia.  Buzzards,  shrikes, 
thrushes,  quails,  and  partridges,  are  also  mentioned  by  travellers. 

Nubia  is  inhabited  by  a  great  number  of  separate  tribes.  Northern 
Nabia  is  possessed  by  two  independent  nomadic  races :  the  ^*  Barabras," 
(called  also  Noubah,  Kenouz,  &c.,)  who  inhabit  the  districts  west  of  the 
Nile ;  and  the  ''  Ababdes,"  a  people  differing  entirely  in  customs,  language, 
and  dress,  from  the  Arabs  in  Egypt,  and  who  wander  over  the  eastern  deserts. 
The  '*  Sheygya"  are  a  race  of  negroes,  once  peculiarly  roving,  fearless,  and 
warlike,  who  occupy  both  banks  of  the  Nile  above  Dongolah.  The 
"  Naabah"  are  a  gentle  race  of  negroes  in  Sennaar.  They  speak  a  soft 
sonorous  language,  totally  different  from  that  of  their  neighbors.  They  are 
idolators,  and  in  some  respects  Sabians,  for  they  always  do  homage  to  the 
moon.  They  are  circumcised ;  but  keep  herds  of  swine,  and  eat  pork 
(reely.  In  1504,  a  negro  nation,  till  then  unknown,  came  down  the  Abiad, 
and  subdued  the  Nubians.  They  called  themselves  "  Shillouks,"  and 
founded  the  city  of  Sennaar.  They  were  originally  idolators,  but  in  their 
mtercourse  with  Egypt  were  converted  to  Islam.  The  people  who  dwell 
along  the  Red  Sea  appear  to  be  of  Arab  origin,  and  are  still  in  the  lowest 
stage  of  savage  life,  living  in  caves,  and  deriving  their  principal  support 
from  fishing.  Towards  the  north-east,  however,  near  Foul  Bay,  are  a  people 
of  somewhat  better  habits,  called  '*  Bishareens*'  or  Bejahs,  who  lead  a 
nomadic  life,  deriving  abundant  food  from  the  milk  and  flesh  of  their 
camels,  cattle,  and  sheep.  They  are  believed  to  be  of  the  race  of  Barabras 
or  Berebers. 

The  recent  Egyptian  conquest  has  obliterated  the  old  political  divisions 
of  the  country,  and  as  yet  it  is  improbable  that  it  has  been  divided  anew 
into  provinces  and  municipal  districts.  The  whole  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  a  consolidated  dependency,  occupied  and  garrisoned  by 
the  troops  of  Egypt.  The  cities  and  towns  are  few  and  unimportant,  but 
the  remains  of  ancient  buildings  and  cave  temples  along  the  Nile,  chiefly 
in  Lower  Nubia,  form  very  attractive  objects  of  curiosity  to  travellers  and 
antiquaries.  Dongolah,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  18^  N.  latitude, 
the  largest,  richest,  and  most  populous  city  in  Nubia  during  the  middle 
ages,  is  now  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  village  of  about  300  inhabitants. 
Marakah,  or  New  Dongolah,  built  by  the  Mamelukes  after  their  e.\pulsion 
from  Egypt,  is  a  large  and  populous  city,  70  miles  north.  In  the  river,  to 
the  north  of  Marakah,  is  the  magnificent  **  Island  of  Argo,"  30  miles  long 
and  7  broad,  formed  by  the  rich  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Nile,  which  produces 
grain,  cotton,  indigo,  and  dates.     Sennaar,  lately  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
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of  Sennaar,  is  now  almost  deserted,  the  people  having  eiAlgrated  to  Aleis, 
ten  day's  journey  to  the  south-east,  at  the  period  of  the  Egyptian  conquest 
The  few  who  remain  live  in  straw  huts,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
slave  merchants,  whose  houses  are  made  of  mud.  It  stands  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  Azrek,  130  37'  N.  latitude,  and  22P  30'  E.  longitude.  Khartum, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Abiad  and  Azrek,  is  now  the  seat  of  government : 
it  has  sprung  up  since  Soudan  became  subject  to  the  Pasha,  and  contains 
about  15,000  inhabitants.  Shendy,  further  north,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nile,  is  a  town  of  about  7,000  or  8,000  inhabitants,  but  now  almost  in 
ruins.  Before  the  Egyptian  conquest  it  was  the  principal  commercial  mart 
of  Nubia,  and  a  great  slave  market.  At  Assour,  a  little  village  below 
Shendy,  are  the  ruins  of  **  Meroe,"  a  city  celebrated  for  its  monuments,  its 
commerce,  its  oracle  of  Ammon,  and  its  pontiff  king,  chosen  as  was  believed 
by  the  god  himself,  from  among  his  priests ;  and  a  little  further  down  the 
river  is  the  island  of  "  Kourgas,''  which  contains  three  groups  of  ancient 
mausoleums,  of  a  pyramidal  form.  Below  the  junction  of  the  Tacazze,  oo 
the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  is  Berber,  with  8,000  inhabitants,  which  is  the 
rendezvous  of  the  slave  merchants  from  Sennaar  and  Khartum.  Dsrr, 
chief  town  of  Lower  Nubia,  is  a  small  place,  with  an  active  population,  130 
miles  above  Assouan.  Souakin,  the  only  seaport  of  Nubia,  is  situated  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  19^  I'  N.  latitude.  The  town  is  built 
partly  on  an  island  and  partly  on  the  main,  and  contains  about  8,000 
inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  Arabs  or  Berebers.  It  has  one  of  the  best  and 
most  frequented  harbors  on  the  Red  Sea ;  and  is  one  of  the  most  commercial 
places  under  the  authority  of  the  Pasha,  and  a  great  slave  market. 
Abousambal,  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  50  miles  above  Den,  ii 
remarkable  for  its  remains  of  antiquity.  Temples  excavated  in  the  rock, 
and  other  magnificent  buildings  of  ancient  date,  testify  to  its  former  magni- 
ficence. Similar  remains  are  found  at  Debod,  Kalabshe,  Girshe,  Dakki, 
Derr,  Eshke,  Soleb,  and  Jebel-el-Barkel.  The  last  is  a  lofty  eminence 
near  Merawe,  which  presents,  partly  cut  out  of  the  rocks,  and  partly  baih 
along  its  sides,  seven  or  eight  temples,  the  largest  of  which  may  vie  with 
the  most  magnificent  monuments  of  Egypt.  Near  these  temples  are  17 
pyramids  of  no  great  size ;  but  at  El-Bell al,  on  the  opposite  or  lefl  side  of 
the  river,  at  the  distance  of  seven  miles,  is  a  very  magnificent  range  of 
pyramids,  inferior  only  to  the  great  piles  of  Egypt. 

Fazuola,  Kordofan,  Soudan,  8^c, 

Beyond  the  limits  of  what  is  considered  Nubia,  the  pasha  of  Egypt  alto 
possesses  Fazuola,  a  province  of  Abyssinia  to  the  south  of  Sennaar;  and 
Kordofan,  to  the  west  of  the  Bahr-el- Abiad.  Kordofan  is,  properly  speak* 
ing,  only  an  assemblage  of  oases,  or  wahs,  separated  by  vast  deserts  fron 
Dar-Fur  and  the  Bahr.  The  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  are  negroes, 
somewhat  civilized,  and  principally  employed  in  agriculture.  The  remain* 
der  consists  in  Dongolese,  who  are  devoted  to  commerce,  and  of  Arabs, 
who  wander  over  its  deserts.  Almost  every  person  in  Kordofan  is  a  slave- 
merchant.  ''  El-Obeid,"  the  chief  town,  once  a  flourishing  commercial 
station,  is  now  a  mass  of  ruins,  but  its  name  remains  attached  to  three  sta- 
tions situated  near  the  site  which  it  occupied.  The  population  of  the  three 
is  stated  at  30,000. 

The  pasha's  revenue  in  Soudan  is  derived  from  his  monopolies  of  cofiee, 
gold,  indigo,  gum-arabic,  and  hides ;  taxation  on  the  water-wheels ;  letting 
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the  customs ;  and  his  purchase  of  cattle  and  camels.  But  it  is  said  that  his 
Soudan  expenses  exceed  the  proceeds,  and  that  he  holds  the  country  under 
the  present  system  of  tyranny,  because  he  has  never  forgiven  the  fate  of 
Ismail  Pasha,  his  son,  who  was  burned  to  death  at  Shendy. 

The  greater  part  of  our  account  of  Egypt  and  Nubia  has  been  collated 
from  Dr.  Bowring's  elaborate  **  Report  on  Egypt  and  Gandia,"  London, 
1840. 

Down  to  the  year  1821  the  people  of  Nubia  and  the  other  provinces 
were  independent,  living  under  their  own  meleks,  or  chiefs ;  but  at  that 
period  Ibrahim  Pasha  reduced  them  to  a  dependency  of  Egypt.  The  same 
system  of  millitary  despotism,  and  oppressive  taxation  that  exists  in  Egypt, 
has  been  extended  to  these  countries;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
people  are  more  heavily  taxed  than  formerly,  while  in  other  respects  their 
condition  is  improved. 


ABYSSINIA. 
(Itiapia,  Abyss. — Agazi^or  Ghez — Habesh,  Arab.) 

Abyssinia,  since  the  dissolution  of  the  kingdom,  cannot  be  said  to  have 

any  definite  boundaries.  The  term  is  applied  to  a  vast  territory,  watered 
by  the  upper  branches  of  the  Nile,  and  situated  between  7^  and  16^  N. 
latitude,  and  33^  and  45^  E.  longitude.  The  name  of  "  Habesh,"  from 
which  Europeans  have  formed  **  Abyssinia,''  is  an  Arabic  term,  meaning  a 
mixed  people,  and  scornfully  spurned  by  the  natives. 

Abyssinia  forms  a  table-land,  inclining  to  the  north-west,  with  two  great 
declivities  on  the  east  and  south  sides,  the  former  towards  the  Red  Sea,  and 
the  latter  towards  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa.  This  table-land  is  inter- 
sected by  mountains,  but  nothing  is  known  respecting  their  direction  and 
height.  Besides  the  Nile  and  its  branches,  already  described,  the  only 
rivers  worthy  of  notice  are  the  Chaala  and  the  Hawash,  both  of  which  ter- 
minate in  the  lake  Assal,  which  is  said  to  be  750  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  and  the  Zebee,  which  drains  a  portion  of  the  southern  region,  and 
probably  falls  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  near  Zanzibar.  There  are  several 
lakes,  the  largest  and  best  known  of  which  is  Dembea,  near  the  centre  of 
Abyssinia.  It  receives  the  waters  of  a  prodigious  number  of  streams  from 
the  mountains  which  embosom  it ;  but  its  principal  feeder  is  the  upper 
branch  of  the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  which  enters  it  on  the  west  side,  and  flows 
out  again  at  the  south-cast  corner.  The  lake  contains  eleven  islands,  the 
largest  of  which  is  called  Tzana,  whence  the  lake  itself  is  sometimes  called 
Bahr  Tzana,  or  the  Lake  of  Tzana. 

The  elevation  of  the  country,  and  its  abundince  of  waters,  render  the 
climate  much  cooler  than  that  of  Nubia  and  Egypt  In  some  parts  the 
temperature  of  summer  is  not  more  than  comfortable ;  but  in  the  lower  dis- 
tricts, the  effects  of  a  suffocating  heat,  combined  with  the  exhalations  of 
stagnant  water,  occasion  several  fatal  diseases.  The  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, however,  greatly  modifies  the  influence  of  the  latitudinal  climate. 
Thus  in  the  east,  below  the  mountains  on  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  the 
rainy  season  only  begins  when  it  ceases  in  the  interior,  and  that  region  is 
burned  up  at  other  times  with  intolerable  heat. 

The  productions  of  the  country  are  very  various.     Abyssinia  is  said  to 
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fertile  but  inaccessible  country,  courageous,  and  provided  with  good  cavalry, 
they  have  maintained  their  independence  against  both  the  Gallas  and  the 
Abyssinians.  Though  they  have  been  converted  to  Abyssinian  Christianity, 
yet  their  principal  worship  is  addressed  to  the  spirit  who  presides  at  the 
source  of  the  Abawi ;  and  they  every  year  sacrifice  a  cow  to  this  spirit. 

Besides  these  above  enumerated  there  are  the  **  Gafates,"  a  numerous 
people,  who  live  in  Damota,  and  speak  a  distinct  language ;  the  *'  Gurags," 
a  set  of  expert  and  intrepid  robbers,  who  live  in  the  hollows  of  the  rocks,  in 
the  south  east  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  "  Dobenah,"  a  numerous  tribe,  who 
live  by  hunting  elephants  and  rhinoceroses,  between  the  Mareb  and  the 
Tacazze. 

But,  of  all  the  people  of  Abyssinia,  the  Jews  present  the  most  extraordi- 
nary historical  curiosity.  They  bear  the  name  of  Falasji,  or  the  exiles,  and 
seem  to  have  formed  for  ages  a  state  of  more  or  less  independence,  in  the 
province  of  Samen,  under  a  dynasty,  the  king  of  which  always  bore  the 
same  of  '*  Gideon,*'  and  the  queens  that  of"  Judith.''  Although  reduced 
at  last  to  very  narrow  limits,  they  could  muster,  in  Bruce's  time,  50,000 
infantry.  But  their  royal  family  having  become  extinct,  they  appear  to  be 
DOW  dependent  on  the  government  of  Tigre  ;  and  a  great  number  also  live 
among  the  Shellukhs,  along  the  banks  of  the  Abiad.  They  are  even  much 
more  ignorant  than  the  Christians ;  they  are  ignorant  of  the  tribe  to  which 
they  belong,  and  do  not  know  at  what  period  their  ancestors  came  into 
Abyssinia. 

The  ancient  monarchy  of  Abyssinia  has  been  completely  dismembered. 
Among  the  many  petty  states  which  have  risen  upon  its  ruins,  the  three 
following  appeJir  to  predominate,  viz : — the  kingdoms  of  Amhara,  Tigr^, 
and  Shoa;  the  first  comprising  the  provinces  to  the  west  of  the  Tacazze; 
the  second,  the  provinces  east  of  that  river,  and  the  last  the  provinces  to 
the  south  and  west  The  last  appears  to  have  been  less  injured  by  the  civil 
wars  than  the  rest. 

THE    KfNGDOM    OP    AMHARA. 

Amhara  comprises  the  central  provinces,  and  has  long  been  in  a  state  of 
complete  anarchy.  The  members  of  the  royal  family  are  dispersed  over 
their  country,  and  live  partly  by  the  bounty  of  the  chiefs,  and  partly  by  their 
own  industry.  Ooftdar^  the  capital,  is  situated  in  a  fine  plain  to  the  north 
of  Lake  Dembea.  It  is  very  extensive,  but  two-thirds  of  the  houses  appear 
to  be  in  a  ruinous  state,  and  the  population  does  not  exceed  6,000. 

THE   KINGDOM    OF   TIGRB. 

TroRE  is  the  strongest  of  these  sovereignties,  not  only  from  its  position, 
but  also  from  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  people  and  their  resources.  Ant  alow  ^ 
its  chief  town,  contains  1,000  houses,  but  the  king  generally  resides  at 
Shellikout.  The  palace  and  the  church,  which  is  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  in  Abyssinia,  are  its  principal  buildings.  Tigre  may  be  considered 
as  the  cradle  of  the  Abyssinian  Empire.  Its  people  are  the  true  Abyssinians, 
and  have  extended  their  dominion  over  the  adjoining  region,  which  has 
been  dignified  with  the  title  of  kingdom,  and  divided  into  provinces.  It 
contains  several  other  towns,  in  which  some  manufactures  and  considerable 
trade  are  carried  on.  Many  splendid  ruins,  indicative  of  an  ancient  civiliza- 
tion, still  exist. 
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THE    KINGDOM   OP   SHOA,  OR   8HWA. 

Shoa  includes  the  southern  portion  of  the  late  empire,  and  the  king,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  ancient  royal  family,  has  extended  his  dominion  o?er 
many  of  the  Galia  tribes,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  slave-trade,  exporting 
his  captives  through  Tajura,  a  seaport  town  to  the  south-west  of  the  Strait  d" 
Bab-el-mandeb.     His  capital  is  Ankohar,  a  small  and  unimportant  place. 

OTHER  SMALL  PETTY  STATES. 

The  low  country  between  the  eastern  mountains  and  the  Red  Sea,  is 
nearly  uninhabited,  from  excessive  heat  and  the  scarcity  of  water.  It  b 
occupied  by  a  number  of  small  tribes,  more  or  less  savage,  who  preserve  their 
independence,  and  form  as  many  states  as  there  are  chiefs.  The  principal 
places  are — Durora^  a  village  on  the  Bay  of  Amphila;  ZuUa,  or  Adults,  a 
miserable  town  on  Annesley  Bay ;  Masmah,  a  small  town  of  about  2,000 
inhabitants,  on  an  islet  of  the  same  name,  with  a  good  harbor,  the  principal 
station  of  the  maritime  commerce  of  Abyssinia,  but  now  in  possession  of 
the  Pasha  of  Egypt;  Arkiko^  a  small  town  on  the  mainland,  opposite 
Massuah,  the  residence  of  a  **  naib,"  who  recognizes  the  sovereignty  of 
Tigre,  but  is  independent  in  the  administration  of  his  petty  state,  &c.,  &rC. 

The  ancients  never  acquired  any  accurate  knowledge  of  Abyssinia.  It 
was  known  to  them  under  the  name  of  ''  ^Ethiopia  sub  JSgypto,"  and 
considered  as  the  proper  Ethiopia,  though  that  term  included  all  the  then 
known  Africa.  The  descriptions  given  of  the  people,  inaccurate  and  con- 
fused as  they  are,  however,  sufficiently  prove  that  the  country  had  been 
visited,  and  the  Greek  inscriptions  at  Axum  indicate  that  the  natives  were 
not  unacquainted  with  the  arts  and  literature  of  that  polite  nation.  The 
port  of  Axum,  indeed,  in  very  early  times,  was  that  from  which  the  finest 
ivory  was  exported,  and  a  commercial  intercourse  maintained  with  the 
coasts  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  Prior  to  the  fourth  century 
Abyssinia  was  converted  to  Christianity,  which  it  has  ever  since  nominally 
professed ;  and  alter  the  spread  of  Islamism  the  country  became  a  refuge 
for  those  sectaries  who  were  reluctant  to  change  their  faith.  The  Arabian 
geofirraphers  make  very  slight  mention  of  the  country,  so  that  Abyssinia 
remained  almost  unknown  till  near  the  era  of  modern  maritime  discovery. 

In  1445  the  emperor  of  Abyssinia  sent  an  ambassador  to  the  Senate  of 
Florence,  and  wrote  a  famous  letter  to  his  subject  priests  at  Jerusalem. 
This,  and  the  favorable  reports  of  the  priests  now  referred  to,  gave  rise  to 
the  most  exaggerated  rumors.  It  was  said  that  a  Christian  prince,  to  whom 
the  Portuguese  gave  the  fantastical  name  of  **  Prester  John,"  ruled  over  a 
vast,  highly  civilized,  and  rich  empire  in  the  centre  and  east  of  Africa. 
This  statement  inflamed  at  once  the  spirit  of  discovery,  and  of  religious 
zeal — the  two  ruling  principles  of  the  age.  The  Portuguese  monarch?, 
who  took  the  lead  in  exploring  the  eastern  world,  immediately  devised 
measures  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  so  remarkable  a  region.  The  pas- 
sage to  India  by  the  Cape  had  not  yet  been  discovered  :  Abyssinia  was 
therefore  viewed  as  a  tract  through  which  the  commerce  of  India  might  be 
conducted.  Two  envoys  were  therefore  sent  to  explore  it,  one  of  whom 
peri.^hed,  while  the  other  arrived  in  1490  at  the  imperial  court,  residinor  then 
at  Shoa.  The  reports  which  he  made  respecting  the  country  were  favor- 
ble,  and  having  prevailed  on  the  empress-mother  to  send  an  Armenian  as  an 
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ambassador  to  Portugal,  the  Portuguese  sent  out  several  other  embassies. 
Of  these  the  most  remarkable  is  that  described  by  Alvarez,  in  1520.  He 
remained  six  years  in  the  country,  and  traversed  it  from  north  to  south. 
Paez,  Almeyda,  Lobo,  and  others,  successively  undertook  journies  into 
Abyssinia,  and  from  the  accounts  of  these  and  other  missions,  Tellez  first, 
(1660,)  and  afterwards  Ludolph,  (^681,)  principally  compiled  their  histories. 

Public  curiosity,  however,  with  respect  to  Abyssinia,  gradually  subsided  ; 
till  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  (1790,)  it  was  revived  by  the 
publication  of  Bruce's  Travels.  Many  of  the  circumstances  he  relates 
are  so  very  extraordinary  as  to  give  to  his  descriptions  a  good  deal 
the  appearance  of  romance.  The  authenticity  of  his  works  was  in  conse- 
quence very  generally  doubted;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  of  his 
statements  have  been  shown  to  be  unfounded,  and  that  others  are  of  very 
questionable  authority.  But  the  accuracy  of  the  leading  features  of  his 
works  has  been  fully  established  by  Mr.  Salt,  and  other  late  travellers. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  of  our  laying  before  the  reader  any  sketch  of 
the  history  of  Abyssinia ;  and  though  we  had  abundant  space,  the  subject  is 
too  uninteresting  to  attract  attention.  All  that  is  known  respecting  the 
country  may  be  found  in  the  "  Modern  Universal  History,'*  (vol.  xv.,  8vo. 
edition.)  The  reader  may  also  consult  the  Travels  of  Bruce,  Salt,  and 
Lord  Valentia,  Mr.  Gobat's  Journal,  to  which  is  prefixed  Dr.  Lee's  History 
of  the  Abyssinian  Church;  and  the  Encyclopoedias  generally. 


MOGHREB,  OR  NORTH-WESTERN  AFRICA. 

*'  Ardh  el  Moghreb"  is  the  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  the  whole  of 
Northern  Africa  west  of  Egypt.  The  name  signifies  "  the  west,**  and  the 
people  of  those  countries  are  called  **  Moghrebins"  or  Westlanders. 
Moghreb  is  divided  into  four  portions  : — 1.  **  Bilad-ul-Beraber,"  the  country 
of  the  Berebers,  or  Barbary ;  2.  *'  Bilad-ul-Jerid,"  the  country  of  dates ; 
3.  "  Es-Sahara,"  or  the  Desert ;  and  4.  **  Bilad-es-Soudan,"  Negroland  or 
the  country  of  the  Blacks.  Bilad-ul-Jerid  is,  properly  speaking,  only  the 
southern  portion  of  Barbary  to  the  confines  of  the  Desert — it  has  no  definite 
limits,  and  is  rather  a  common  appellation  than  a  proper  name ;  we  shall 
therefore  consider  the  first  and  second  of  these  Arabic  divisions  as  one 
geographical  region,  under  the  European  name  of  Barbary, — reserving  a 
separate  section  for  each  of  the  other  two. 

THE    STATES    OF    BARBARY. 

Barbary  comprehends  the  long  narrow  tract  of  country  along  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  from  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic,  being  bordered 
on  the  north-west  by  that  ocean,  and  south  by  the  Sahara.  It  lies  between 
28^  and  36^  N.  latitude,  and  IP  W.  and  27^  12'  E.  longitude,  extending 
in  lennrih  2,000  miles,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  400  miles  downwards, 
and  contains  about  700,000  square  miles. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  country  has  been  noted  before.     The  western 
portion  is  composed  of  the  Atlas  Mountains  and  their  interjacent  valleys. 
Vol.  II.  40 
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with  an  extensive  flat  country  on  both  sides,  which  slopes  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  Atlantic  on  the  one  side  and  the  Great  Desert  on  the  other. 
The  want  of  wood  in  these  regions  seem  to  be  a  remarkable  characteristic, 
but  the  capability  of  the  soil  is  extraordinary.  The  middle  region,  nearly 
corresponding  in  extent  with  Algeria,  is  separated  from  Marocco  by  the 
extensive  Desert  of  Argad.  North  of  the  Atlas  range  the  soil  is  generally 
fertile,  and  the  aspect  pleasant;  but  to  the  south,  little  else  is  seen  than 
naked  rocks  and  plains  scorched  by  the  sun.  In  Tunis  the  cultivable 
plains  are  of  considerable  extent,  and  well  watered  valleys  occur  among  the 
offshoots  of  the  Atlas.  The  soil  has  been  celebrated  for  centuries  :  it  was 
once  considered  as  the  granary  of  the  world,  and  the  most  valuable  province 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  Speaking,  generally,  sea-salt  or  chloride  of  sodium 
is  spread  over  the  soil  of  Barbary  in  surprising  abundance,  and  most  of  the 
springs  are  saline.  In  Tripoli  the  desert  presses  forward  on  the  sea,  leav- 
ing only  a  few  fertile  tracts  among  the  hills  and  along  the  shore.  The 
eastern  portion  of  it  skirts  the  greater  Syrtis,  the  coast  of  which  forms  a 
wild  and  dreary  region.  It  is  not,  however,  entirely  barren,  for  though  it 
is  parched  up  in  summer,  yet  a(\er  the  autumnal  rains  the  ground  is 
covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  Barca  is  generally  a  sandy  desert, 
but  certain  portions  of  it  are  very  fertile,  and  only  require  the  hand  of 
industry  to  make  them  productive.  The  north-western  tract  was  the 
Pentapolis  of  the  ancients,  and  from  the  care  bestowed  upon  it,  arrived  at  a 
very  high  degree  of  cultivation.  To  the  east,  however,  on  the  confines  of 
Egypt,  the  country  increases  in  sterility:  the  few  patches  of  cultivation  it 
contains  are  near  the  coast,  or  form  oases  in  the  midst  of  the  I^ybian  desert, 
which  constitutes  the  western  border  of  the  Region  of  the  Nile. 

The  rivers  and  lakes  of  Barbary  are  neither  numerous  nor  important. 
The  Mejerdah  is  the  only  one  navigable,  and  that  after  the  rains.  The 
other  principal  rivers  are  the  Shelif  and  the  Mohalou.  The  latter  is  reckon- 
ed the  larfTcst  river  of  Barbary,  though  in  summer  it  is  often  dried  up.  The 
Atlantic  Ocean  receives  the  Aouikos  and  the  Seboo,  the  latter  of  which  is 
navigable  for  boats  to  Fez.  The  Om-crbegh  separates  Fez  from  Marocco. 
The  Tensift,  called  also  Wady  Mara-kash,  passes  a  few  miles  north  of 
Marocco,  and  enters  the  sea  between  Mogadore  and  Asafy.  There  are  also 
several  rivers  in  Bilad-ul-jerid,  which  flow  into  the  desert,  and  are  absorbed 
by  the  sand,  or  form  marshes,  where  their  waters  are  evaporated  by  the 
heat. 

The  Salt  Lake  of  Marks,  the  Pali's  Tritonis  of  the  ancients,  is  situated  in 
the  southern  part  of  Tunis,  and  consists  of  a  great  extent  of  drift  sand,  in 
which  tracks  of  caravans  are  marked  out  by  the  trunks  of  palm-trees  fixed 
in  the  ground — from  which  circumstance  it  has  received  its  name.  It  is 
about  eighty  miles  loni;  by  twenty  broad.  After  the  rains  it  forms  a  great 
salt  lake  ;  but  in  summer  it  is  nearly  dry,  and  covered  with  salt.  It  con- 
tains several  islands  of  firm  soil,  which  are  covered  with  groves  of  palms. 
Two  lakes  named  "  Al  Shot,"  or  *'  Al  Shat,"  the  one  140  miles  south-east, 
and  the  other  250  miles  south-west  of  Algiers ;  Melgig,  not  far  west  of  Sib- 
kah,  and  the  Lake  B.3:ii  Garni  to  the  east  of  Tafilelt,  are  large  receptacles  for 
the  rivers  of  Bilad-ul-jcril,  and  of  much  the  same  character  with  the  lake  of 
Marks.  There  are,  ind<*ed,  stiveral  other  lakes  of  this  kind,  all  of  which 
are  called  Sibkih  (i  e.  s.illi'd  eirth.)  The  Lake  of  Bizerta  is  a  large  double 
lake  in  Tunis,  near  t!ie  sea,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  broad  canal 
flowing  through  the  town-  The  Lake  of  Fezurah,  south  of  Bona,  is  about 
ten  geographical  miles  in  length,  and  six  and   a  half  in  breadth,  but  ver) 
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shallow.  Along  the  west  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  or  the  greater  Syrtis. 
there  is  an  extensive  marsh,  about  100  miles  in  length,  with  a  breadth  vary- 
ing from  two  to  fifteen  miles.  The  water  spreads  itself  in  pools,  over  the 
wide  tract  of  country,  communicating  occasionally  with  the  sea.  Many  of 
these  pools  are  several  miles  in  extent ;  and  the  marsh  is  very  dangerous,  if 
Bot  wholly  impassible,  after  heavy  rains. 

In  the  middle  of  the  coast  of  Barbary  are  two  gulfs  of  great  celebrity. 
The  gulf  of  Sidra  or  Sert,  (the  Syrtis  Major  of  antiquity,)  forms  a  deep 
indentation  between  Tripoli  and  Barca,  measuring  246  geographical  miles 
across  its  mouth,  and  the  circuit  of  its  shore  is  422.  The  Syrtis  Minor  or 
Gulf  of  Khabz  forms  a  similar  indentation,  but  of  much  smaller  dimensions 
between  Tunis  and  Tripoli.  The  coasts  of  both  gulfs  are  covered  with  a 
succession  of  small  islands,  sand  banks  and  places  with  a  small  depth  of 
water,  the  danger  of  which  was  much  increased  to  the  ancient  navigators 
by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  waves,  occasioned  by  the  violent  north  and  east 
winds.  The  only  large  island  is  that  of  Jerbah,  23  miles  by  16,  at  the  south- 
eastern side  of  the  gulf  of  Khabz.  It  was  called  by  the  ancients  Lotophagitis, 
and  was  celebrated  as  the  abode  of  the  Lotophagi  or  eaters  of  the  lotus,  a 
delightful  fruit,  said  to  have  been  so  intoxicating,  that  whoever  partook  of  it 
straightway  forgot  his  own  country  and  wished  only  to  spend  his  life  in  the 
happy  region  where  it  was  produced.  It  is  still  found  in  the  whole  of  this 
coast  and  sold  in  all  the  markets,  under  the  Arabic  name  of  jujeb.  The 
modern  inhabitants  are  celebrated  for  their  manufacturing  industry.  The 
Karkenah  islands,  the  ancient  Cercina,  lie  on  the  north  of  the  gulf  of  Khabz. 
Penon  de  Velez,  77  miles  south-east  of  Ceuta,  on  the  north  coast  of  Marocco, 
contains  a  strong  fort  which  is  used  as  a  place  of  banishment  for  Spanish 
criminals.  The  ^*  Jezirat-ul-Jafarin''  are  three  small  islands  on  the  gulf  of 
Melillah,  one  of  which  rises  to  the  height  of  440  feet.  Alboran  is  a  small 
island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea«  125  miles  east  of  Gibraltar. 

The  climate  of  the  maritime  districts  is  in  general  temperate,  being  pro- 
tected by  the  high  ranges  of  the  Atlas  from  the  hot  winds  of  the  desert. 
Rain  is  frequent  in  the  winter  months,  but  in  summer  it  is  rarely  known, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  atmosphere  becomes  heated  and  productive  of 
formidable  diseases.  In  the  rainy  season  the  mornings  are  usually  cold, 
and  frost  and  snow  are  occasionally  experienced.  Winter,  however,  is  the 
season  of  verdure ;  the  gentle  heat  that  then  prevails,  accompanied  as  it  is 
by  rain,  hastens  the  growth  of  a  multitudinous  vegetation,  and  plants  spring 
up  in  the  country  as  they  do  in  the  more  northern  regions  on  the  return  of 
spring.  As  the  sun  advances  northward  the  rain  becomes  less  copious,  the 
heat  increases,  the  rivers  and  lakes  dry  up,  the  trees  lose  their  verdure,  and 
everything  is  burnt  up.  At  this  season  also  the  noxious  atmosphere  of  the 
desert  is  brought  on  by  the  south  winds.  Towards  August  the  temperature 
moderates  and  gradually  falls  during  the  succeeding  autumn,  which  ends  in 
November,  when  the  winter  or  rainy  season  commences.  The  easterly 
winds  which  blow  from  March  to  September  are  usually  dry,  though  the 
atmosphere  is  cloudy ;  westerly  and  northerly  winds  loaded  with  moisture 
prevail  in  March,  with  showers  during  the  intervals  of  the  gales.  Notwith- 
standing, however,  all  its  drawbacks,  the  climate  of  the  northern  region  is 
generally  fine.  In  the  southern  parts  the  heat  is  oppressive,  and  the  people 
in  the  summer  season  leave  their  habitations  to  dwell  under  the  shadow  of 
the  palm  trees.  In  Eastern  Barbary  the  climate  is  unpleasant,  the  heat  of 
the  day  and  the  coldness  of  the  night  being  equally  insupportable. 
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The  primary  rocks  of  Barbary  consist  in  part  of  granite,  but  chiefly  of 
gneiss  and  micaceous  schist.  Travertine  is  found  on  the  coast,  but  in  the 
interior  a  lime  formation  often  alternates  with  a  schistose  marl.  The 
secondary  deposits  consist  in  many  places  of  a  lias  formation  and  calcareous 
strata,  containing  a  few  animal  but  no  vegetable  remains.  The  tertiary 
deposits  are  mostly  calcareous,  much  impregnated  with  salt  and  sometimes 
with  iron.  All  the  chain  of  Atlas  has  a  tertiary  clay  deposit.  Some  parts 
appear  to  be  rich  in  minerals.  Salt  is  everywhere  abundant,  and  nitre  is 
found  in  several  districts.  Iron,  copper,  fuller's  earth,  patter's  clay,  talc, 
pyrites,  &.C.,  abound.  Diamonds  have  been  found  in  the  sands  of  the 
Wady-^l-Kammel  and  other  torrents,  mixed  with  small  quantities  of  gold- 
dust,  silver,  tin  and  antimony.  Saline,  hot  and  cold  springs  are  exceedingly 
abundant,  more  so  in  fact  than  those  of  fresh  water.  The  latter,  however, 
arc  by  no  means  rare,  and  may  everywhere  be  found  by  digging  through  a 
crust  of  flaky,  soft  stone,  lying  at  different  depths. 

The  vegetation  is  closely  allied  to  that  of  southern  Europe.  The  soil  of 
the  plains  is  light  and  sandy,  but  the  valleys  of  the  Atlas  are  covered  with 
a  compact,  fertile  and  well  watered  earth.  Hence  the  common  native  plants 
take  deep  root,  while  the  rarest  species  grow  in  the  marshes  and  forests. 
The  arid  shores  are  covered  with  saline  and  succulent  plants.  The  dry 
and  watery  table-lands  of  the  interior  resemble  the  llanos  of  Spain,  and 
abound  in  groves  of  cork-trees  and  evergreen  oaks,  under  whose  shadow 
sage,  lavender  and  other  aromatic  plants  grow  in  great  abundance,  and  rise 
to  an  extraordinary  height.  The  forests  which  cover  the  northern  sides  of 
the  mountains  are  composed  of  oaks,  the  mastic  tree,  the  cypress  and  wild 
olive.  All  the  valleys  that  have  a  moderate  elevation  form  in  April  and 
May  so  many  delightful  retreats  :  the  shade,  the  coolness,  the  bright  verdure, 
the  diversity  of  flowers,  and  the  mixture  of  agreeable  odors,  combine  to 
charm  the  senses  and  detain  the  wanderer  within  their  balmy  sphere.  On 
tho  coasts  and  on  the  plains  the  orange,  myrile,  lupin  and  narcissus  are  ia 
January  covered  with  flowers  ;  but  in  the  summer  months  the  parched  and 
cricked  soil  is  covered  only  with  the  yellow  remains  of  dead  and  withered 
plants  ;  yet  at  this  season  the  rose-bay  displays  its  bright  flowers  on  the 
banks  of  all  the  streams,  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains  to  the  deepest 
valleys. 

Among  the  cultivated  plants  are  wheat,  barley,  maize,  the  holcus  sorghurn 
and  the  holcns  saccharatus  ;  and  rice  in  the  grounds  capable  of  being  in- 
undated. These  also  include  tobacco,  dates,  olives,  figs,  almonds,  vines, 
apricots,  jujehs,  melons,  saffron,  the  mulberry  and  sugar-cane.  The  gardens 
yield  nearly  all  the  species  of  pulse  known  in  Europe.  Wheat  is  sown  in 
autumn  and  gathered  in  April  and  May  ;  maize  and  sorghum  are  sown  in 
spring  and  cut  down  in  summer  ;  and  oats  grow  spontaneously.  The  fruits 
of  Europe,  with  the  fig,  &,c.^  are  very  fine  and  plentiful. 

The  Moors  and  Arabs  are  the  principal  cultivators.     The  only  trees  on 
which  they  bestow  any  care,  are  the  olive,  date,  palm,  lemon,  orange,  apple 
and  pear.     Wheat  is  the  grain  most  cultivated,  and  ii  equal  to  the  best  of 
Europe.     Barley  is  used  as  food  only  in  times  of  scarcity,  but  it  is  extensively 
consumed  by  cattle  and  poultry.     Next  to  wheat,  durrah  (sorghum  or  millet) 
is  tijc  most  extensively  cultivated  grain.     Maize  is  grown  chiefly  along  the 
sea  coast  and  in  the  southern  districts  ;  it  forms  almost  entirely  the  food  of 
the  slaves.     Rye  is   the  only   grain  that  is  allowed  to  be  exported.     The 
stalks  of  these  grains  are  bnrned  on  the  ground  for  manure.      The  rice  is  of 
bad   quality,  and   that   which  is   used   by   the  grandees  is   imported   from 
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America.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds,  especially  calavances,  are  grown  in 
abundance.  Potatoes  have  been  introduced  and  are  becoming  a  favorite 
food  among  the  people.  There  are  also  many  roots  to  which  the  Moors  and 
Arabs  have  recourse  in  times  of  scarcity. 

The  animal  kingdom  comprises  all  the  usual  animals  of  Africa,  except 
the  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  giraffe,  zebra,  and  many  monkey  tribes. 
Barbary  produces  fine  horses,  and  also  two  kinds  of  asses.  The  cattle 
generally  are  small  and  lean,  but  goats  and  sheep  are  plentiful.  Cats,  dogs, 
and  European  poultry  are  common,  and  the  Arabs  pay  great  attention  to 
the  rearing  of  bees.  Of  all  the  domestic  animals  the  sheep  are  the  most 
important  in  number  and  value.  In  M arocco  alone  they  are  computed  at 
forty  or  forty-five  millions.  The  quality  of  the  wool  is  very  fine,  superior 
indeed  to  that  of  Europe ;  the  amount  exported,  however,  is  comparatively 
dmall.  The  goats  of  Marocco  number  from  ten  to  twelve  millions,  and  the 
number  of  camels  is  about  half  a  million.  The  horses  of  the  same  country 
are  computed  at  400,000,  and  the  asses  at  2,000,000,  while  mules  are  found 
in  still  greater  numbers.  As  dogs  are  never  put  to  death,  they  necessarily 
exist  to  an  indefinite  ofTensiveness,  and  it  is  confidently  asserted  that  these 
animals  are  never  affected  with  hydrophobia,  but,  though  they  escape,  mules 
h  is  said  are  subject  to  this  malady.  Not  the  least  important  among  the 
animals  of  Barbary  is  the  locust,  whose  multiplying  power  is  almost  in- 
credible. It  is  said  that  one  female  lays  700,000  eggs  in  the  sand,  which 
are  hatched  in  a  short  time.     The  locusts  are  eaten  by  the  Moors. 

The  people  of  Barbary  are  comprised  in  the  seven  classes  of  Moors, 
Arabs,  Berebers,  Shellukhs,  Jews,  Turks  and  Negroes.  The  Moors  gener- 
ally inhabit  the  towns  and  cultivated  plains,  and  though  they  speak  a  dialect 
of  Arabic,  their  physical  constitution,  their  complexion  and  countenance, 
seem  to  indicate  that  they  are  a  different  race,  and  descended  probably  from 
the  ancient  Mauritanians  and  Numidians.  mixed  with  the  various  foreign  races 
which  have  conquered  and  settled  in  the  country.  At  present  thej  con- 
stitute the  aristocracy  of  the  country.  Both  the  men  and  women  are  hand- 
some in  form,  and  the  women  are  sometimes  even  pretty ;  they  consider 
obesity  and  hanging  breasts  as  the  acm6  of  perfect  beauty,  and  torture 
their  children  to  procure  this  result.  The  Moors  exercise  every  calling 
known  in  more  civilized  countries,  but  the  several  trades  are  generally  still  in 
their  infancy  among  them.  They  are  excellent  horsemen,  and  their  feats 
in  this  art  are  often  wonderful.  With  respect  of  their  moral  qualities  M. 
Grabeg  de  Hemso  says,  **  the  character  of  these  Africans,  I  can  conscien- 
tiously aver,  is  made  up  of  all  that  is  meanest  and  vilest  in  the  heart  of 
man.  They  are  now  exactly  the  same  barbarians  as  their  ancestors  were 
in  the  days  of  Sallust  and  Procopius ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  fickle,  perfidious, 
cruel  and  incapable  of  being  restrained  by  either  fear  or  kindness.  Even 
their  countenance  has  in  it  something  sinister  and  revolting,  which  cannot 
be  contemplated  without  an  involuntary  shudder."  They  are  all  Mahome- 
dans ;  extremely  fanatical ;  and  like  the  religious  fanatics  of  all  countries, 
consider  their  piety  as  a  compensation  for  every  moral  defect.  In  spite  of 
their  indolence,  says  M.  Rozet,  they  generally  receive  a  better  education 
than  the  people  of  France.  Almost  all  men  read,  write,  and  know  some- 
thing of  arithmetic ;  but  the  Koran  comprises  almost  the  only  subject  of 
their  literary  education.  M.  Rozet,  however,  met  Moors  at  Algiers  who 
were  really  well  informed  men,  and  who  spoke  several  languages,  were 
tolerably  well  acquainted  with  geography,  and  even  knew  something  .of 
history.     Music  is  nearly  unknown  among  them. 
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kaid  or  governor  appointed  by  the  Bey,  and  who  may  be  considered  as  their 
6rst  magistrate  in  all  things  temporal ;  but  their  spiritual  concerns  are 
managed  by  the  Chief  Rabbi,  who  possesses  great  power,  more  even  than 
the  kaid  himself.  The  Jews  are  all  a  very  laborious  people ;  and  are,  in 
fact,  the  only  working  class  in  Barbary. 

The  '*  Turks"  have  been  for  three  centuries  the  dominant  people  of 
Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli.  Sprung  from  them  is  a  mixed  race  called 
Kouloughis,  consisting  of  the  offspring  of  Turks  by  Moorish  women.  They 
are  as  refined  as  their  fathers,  and  as  vicious  as  their  mothers.  With  the 
Moorish  features  they  have  whiter  skins,  and  are  more  comely.  They  lead 
a  life  of  indolence,  being  generally  rich  from  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers 
— an  inheritance  accruing  mostly  from  the  profits  of  piracy. 

The  **  Negroes,"  brought  from  Soudan,  have  been  slaves  in  Barbary  from 
time  immemorial.  Almost  all  the  Moors  are  inveterate  slave  holders  and 
dealers.  These  slaves,  however,  live  precisely  in  the  same  manner  and 
have  the  same  habits  as  their  masters.  They  exercise  almost  every  calling, 
and  may  purchase  their  freedom  either  with  money  or  services ;  and  many 

Sersons  when  they  die  manumit  their  slaves.  The  latter  then  become 
loslems,  and  immediately  enjoy  all  the  immunities  of  free  citizens.  Such 
is  the  origin  of  the  negro  population  in  Barbary.  They  are  distinguished 
from  the  Moors  only  by  their  features  and  complexion,  and  perhaps  by  a 
few  superstitious  practises,  peculiar  to  themselves,  but  they  enjoy  every 
political  and  civil  privilege  of  the  latter.  They  often  enlist  as  soldiers,  and 
are  generally  very  brave.  In  Marocco  they  compose  the  Sultan's  body 
guard,  which  forms  the  best  portion  of  his  army. 

Besides  the  classes  already  mentioned  there  are  a  few  Christians,  who 
are  chiefly  European  merchants ;  and  the  French  in  Algeria  will  come 
under  the  same  category ;  but  Christian  slavery  no  longer  exists. 

Barbary  is  divided  into  four  large  independent  states,  viz  : 

Area'  in 
Navua.  »q.  mile*.  Population.*  Capital*. 

Marocco 220,000 8,500,000 Marakesh 50  000 

Algeria,  or  Algiers 160,000 2,500.000 Algiers 70.000 

Tunis 72,000 2,000.000 Tunis 120,000 

Tripoli,  with  Barca 140,000 1,800,000 Tripoli 25,000 

Besides  these  there  is  the  ''  Bilad-Sidi-Hesham"  or  Sidi-Hesham's  Country, 
a  new  state,  founded  in  1810  by  Sidi-Hesham,  the  son  of  the  Sherif  Achmed- 
ebn-Mousay.  It  is  composed  in  part  of  the  province  of  Suz,  and  extends  to 
the  east  and  south  of  the  country.  Inhabited  by  an  industrious  agricultural, 
mercantile,  and  warlike  people,  it  seems  to  have  become  the  centre  of  the 
trade  between  Marocco  and  Timbuctoo — the  Moorish  merchants  preferring 
to  stop  here  rather  than  cross  the  desert.  Talent  is  the  capital,  and  at 
Hegh  is  the  venerated  tomb  of  Achmed,  the  father  of  Hesham.  The  south- 
ern part  of  the  state  includes  the  large  valley  and  river  of  Wady-Nun. 


MOOUREB-UL-AKSA.  OR   MAROCCO. 

The  Empire  of  Marocco  occupies  the  north-west  corner  of  Africa,  between 
28^  and  36^  N.  latitude,  and  11^  30'  W.  and  2^  36'  E.  longitude,  measur- 

*  The  mroa  and  populotion  of  theite  states  is  quite  problematical,  and,  indeed,  whatever  is  stated  reapwl 
lof  them  can  at  best  be  but  approximate  to  the  truth. 
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consider  that  Mulai  Sheriff  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  had  84  sons  and  124 
daughters,  and  that  one  of  his  sons,  M ulai-Israel,  had  a  family  of  824  sons 
and  325  daughters !  The  succession  is  generally  disputed  by  several  of 
these  Sherifs,  and  one  of  them  lately,  (1810,)  founded  an  independent  state, 
(Bilad-Sidi-Hesham,)  in  the  southern  part  of  the  empire. 

The  soil  and  climate  have  been  sufficiently  discussed  in  a  previous 
section.  The  soil  is  everywhere  fertile,  and  in  some  favored  spots  three 
crops  of  corn  are  reaped  in  the  same  year.  Agriculture,  however,  owing, 
perhaps,  to  this  extreme  fertility,  is  in  the  most  backward  state :  fallows  and 
rotation  of  crops  are  wholly  unknown :  indeed  the  state  of  culture  has 
remained  almost  unchanged  since  the  Arab  conquest,  in  the  llth  century, 
and  it  consists  of  little  more,  generally  speaking,  than  grubbing  up  and 
burning  the  weeds  before  the  annual  rains  come  on,  and  afterwards  plough- 
ing the  land,  six  inches  deep,  with  a  machine  of  the  most  simple  descrip- 
tion, drawn  by  a  heifer  or  an  ass,  and  in  the  southern  provinces  by  a  camel. 
Land  is  usually  valued  by  the  number  of  oxen  it  will  require  for  its  cultiva- 
tion, at  the  rate  of  about  seven  dollars  for  a  yoke  of  oxen.  The  pasture- 
grounds  are  extremely  rich,  the  grass  of\en  attaining  a  height  only  equalled 
by  the  western  prairies  of  this  country.  Horses  and  cattle,  with  sheep, 
goats,  &rC.,  are  very  numerous. 

Manufactures  and  trade  are  confined  within  very  narrow  limits.  Except 
in  the  towns,  even  but  little  furniture  is  found  in  the  houses.  Every 
woman,  however,  understands  the  art  of  spinning  wool  and  cotton ;  and  the 
men  weave  it  into  cloth.  Domestic  labor  in  short,  which  is  almost  wholly 
performed  by  the  women,  supplies  the  principal  wants  of  the  people. 
Tanning  appears  to  be  almost  the  only  exception :  leather  is  made  in  great 
quantities  all  over  the  empire,  but  especially  in  the  large  towns ;  that  of 
Fez  being  red,  while  that  of  Tafilelt  and  Marocco  is  respectively  green  and 
yellow.  About  250,000  dozen  of  goat-skins  are  annually  exported.  The 
red  caps,  silk  fabrics,  and  girdles  of  Fez,  are  highly  esteemed;  carpets, 
chip-baskets,  and  earthenware,  are  manufactured  in  the  different  provinces ; 
and  in  the  different  towns  may  be  found  skilful  saddlers,  carpenters,  lock- 
smiths, and  farriers. 

The  commerce  of  Marocco  is  carried  on — 1st,  with  Europe ;  2d,  with 
the  Levant ;  3d,  with  the  interior  of  Africa ;  and,  lastly,  with  America. 
The  exports  of  Europe,  comprising  wax,  cow-hides,  goat-skins,  olive  oil, 
gums,  with  small  quantities  of  wool,  dates,  honey,  indigo,  shawls,  carpets, 
&c.,  amount  to  about  1,000,000  piastres  a  year ;  and  the  imports,  consisting 
chiefly  of  manufactured  and  colonial  goods,  only  to  about  two-thirds  that 
amount.  The  tariff  is  regulated  by  the  whim  of  the  Emperor,  and  prohibi- 
tions and  imposts  vary  at  every  port.  The  trade  with  the  Levant  is  carried 
on  partly  by  pedlars,  accompanying  the  pilgrim  caravan  of  Mecca,  and 
partly  also  by  feluccas,  coasting  the  shores  of  Africa,  as  far  as  Alexandria. 
The  communication  with  the  interior  is  effected  by  caravans  proceeding 
from  Tafilelt,  and  crossing  the  Sahara  to  Timbuctoo,  where  the  traders  ex- 
change salt,  tobacco,  cloth  caps,  girdles,  Turkish  daggers,  &c.,  for  gold- 
dust,  ivory,  rhinoceros  horns,  assafcstida,  ostrich  feathers,  and  slaves. 
Their  profits  would  seem  to  be  immense;  since  for  1,000,000  piasters,  the 
value  of  the  goods  exported,  the  returns  amount  to  the  value  at  least  of 
10,000,000 ;  but  a  great  part  of  the  amount  of  this  excess  is  swallowed  up 
by  the  expense  of  the  conveyance  of  the  goods  across  the  desert  and  back 
again.  The  trade  with  America  is  wholly  carried  on  in  United  States  bot- 
toms ;  but  it  amounts  to  very  little,  being  more  incidental  than  regular. 
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perial  residence.  The  other  towns  of  the  empire  are  unimportant.  Tb- 
TUAN,  20  miles  west  of  Ceuta,  possesses  the  only  harbor  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast,  and  has  a  considerable  trade  and  population.  Tangier,  a 
little  to  the  east  of  Cape  Spartel,  has  a  good  harbor,  and  a  very  active 
trade,  and  is  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  foreign  consuls.  Larashe,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Luccos  River,  is  the  station  of  the  imperial  fleet.  Sales, 
formerly  the  resort  of  pirates,  who  scourged  the  neighboring  seas,  is  now 
an  unimportant  place.  Rabat,  or  New  Salee,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Buregreg,  is  still  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  empire,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation amounting  to  25,000.  Mogadore,  130  miles  west  of  Marocco,  is 
the  first  maritime  station,  and  the  most  commercial  town  of  the  empire. 
The  harbor  is  now  almost  choked  up  with  sand ;  and  Agadir,  Tarandant, 
and  Tragavost,  are  large  cities.  Of  the  towns  in  Tafilelt  and  Sigelmessa, 
little  or  nothing  is  known. 

Marocco,  anciently  called  Mauritania,  was  inhabited,  under  the  Romans, 
by  a  hardy  nomadic  race,  who  were  never  thoroughly  subdued  by  that  na- 
tion. Early  in  the  7th  century  the  country  yielded  to  the  Saracens,  whose 
different  dynasties  disputed  for  its  possession  for  nearly  300  years.  At 
length,  in  the  11th  century,  a  chief  of  Leptuma  having  acquired  so  high  a 
reputation  for  sanctity  as  to  cause  all  the  neighboring  tribes  to  flock  to  his 
standard,  overturned  the  then  existing  government,  and  extended  his  do- 
minion all  over  North  Africa.  His  son,  Joseph  Ben-Tessisin,  extended 
the  empire  by  the  addition  of  Fez,  and  the  southern  provinces  of  Spain. 
In  1 148,  however,  another  revolution  took  place,  and  the  Morabites  were 
succeeded  by  the  Almohades,  who  in  their  turn  yielded  the  empire  to  more 
successful  adventurers.  In  this  state  of  anarchy  the  country  remained  till 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  when  Mahmed-Ben-Achmet,  a  Sherif,  and 
descendant  of  the  Prophet,  ascended  the  throne,  which  his  posterity  has 
ever  since  continued  to  occupy.  The  Moors  lost  their  European  posses- 
sions at  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century,  and  in  1810  a  new  state  wad 
formed  in  the  southern  part  of  the  empire,  by  an  ambitious  son  of  the 
late  emperor. 


ALGIERS,    OR    ALGERIA. 

Algiers,  now  frequently  called  **  Algeria,"  till  recently  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  Barbary  States,  corresponds  very  nearly  to  the  Numidia  Proper  of 
the  Romans,  with  some  portion  of  the  region  south  of  the  Atlas,  anciently 
inhabited  by  the  Getulse  and  Garamantes.  It  extends  eastward  along  the 
Mediterranean,  from  Marocco,  about  650  miles. 

Algeria  is  mostly  a  mountainous  country,  and  some  of  the  culminations 
exceed  the  height  of  8,000  or  9,000  feet,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  Atlas 
range.  There  are  few  plains  of  great  extent ;  that  of  Metidjah,  immedi- 
ately south  of  Algiers,  is  50  by  20  miles.  It  is  fertile,  well-watered,  and 
covered  with  abundant  vegetation,  but  is  in  part  marshy  and  unhealthy. 
Besides  this  principal,  there  are  also  several  smaller  plains,  both  to  the  east 
and  west,  many  of  which  are  sandy  and  saltish,  dry  in  summer  and  inun- 
dated in  winter.  The  Atlas  range  is  the  watershed  of  the  country,  and 
rivers  pour  down  from  both  its  sides.  The  Shelliff,  the  Wad-el-Keber,  the 
Seibous,  Booberac,  Yissa,  Zowah,  Wady-el-Zaine,  &c.,  empty  into  the 
Mediterranean.  The  large  rivers,  the  Adjedi,  and  Abiad,  run  south-east, 
and  empty  themselves  into  the  Lake  Melgig ;  and  many  rivers  of  inferior 
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■•ffnitude  flow  into  the  Al-Shot  The  pluiw  end  riTer  Tallejs  are  cD  tery 
ferule,  and  produce  every  ▼ariet?  of  Tegetalion  pecoUar  Ut  the  tatitode. 
With  regard  to  climate,  a  great  difierenee  is  fiHind  in  the  diatrieta  north 
and  aoutn  of  the  moontaina ;  the  former  ia  protected  from  the  fiery  heata  of 
the  deaerta,  and  ita  atmoaphere  fanned  by  the  aea-breeie ;  the  latter  ia  in- 
tolerably hot,  beinff  patent  to  all  the  mfloenoea,  not  only  of  the  latitode, 
but  also  thoae  of  the  desert  winda. 

The  geologieal  character  of  this  region  diflfiirs  nothing  from  that  of 
Barbary.  Salt  and  iron  are  ererywhere  abundant,  and  eopper  has  been 
frand  in  TarioQa  {riacea.  The  precious  metala  and  diamonds  are  also  found 
in  sereral  of  the  atreams,  and  hot  and  aaline  springe  are  exceedingly  alMUh 
dant,  more  ao,  indeed,  than  those  of  fresh  water.  The  Tcgetation  of  tha 
northern  diatrieta  aanmilatea  to  that  of  the  aouth  of  Europe,  and  the  reit 
of  the  Mediterranean  coast  The  mountains  are  covered  with  thiok  forals. 
But  aouth  of  the  range  are  found  the  date-bearing  palm,  and  other  treei 
belonging  to  a  warmer  climate.  Lionsof  great  aixe  and  strength,  panthen, 
hyenas,  and  leopards^  inhabit  the  mountain  receaaea;  wild  boars,  wolvei^ 
and  jackala,  are  more  common,  and  there  are  a  few  bears.  IfHId-cati, 
monkeya,  jerboaa,  dtc,  and  other  animala  peculiar  to  the  whole  maritima 
diatrict,  are  more  or  less  plentiful ;  and  coral,  which  ia  very  abundant  oa 
the  coasts,  forms  an  important  article  of  produce  and  indostry ;  it  is  of  a 
larger  aort,  but  less  rind  in  cdor  than  that  of  Sicily. 

The  population  of  Algeria  is  composed  of  nine  distinct  races,  vis. :  the 
Berebera,  the  aboriginea  of  the  country,  and  who  conatitnta  about  oneJiilf 
of  the  whole ;  the  Biakeris  or  Mozaba,  anppoeed  to  have  descended  bcm  tha 
ancient  Getuln;  the  Moora;  the  Araba;  the  Negroes;  the  Jews,  who 
farm  about  one-half  the  population  of  the  mat  citiea;  the  Turka,  now 
very  few,  nor  ever  very  numerous,  although  long  the  dominant  race;  tha 
KooloughiSp  or  descendants  of  Turks  by  Modish  mothers,  their  name  lite- 
rally signifying  sons  of  soldiers;  and  lastly  Europeans,  mostly  French. 
Among  the  Berebers  of  the  Auress,  is  a  tribe  distinguished  by  a  fair  com- 
plexion, blue  eyes,  and  light  hair,  believed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
Vandals.  Traces  of  the  Huns,  Suevi,  and  other  Gothic  nations,  have  been 
also  found.  In  social  and  industrial  pursuits  the  Algerines  differ  Hide 
from  their  confreres  of  Marocco.  Agriculture,  as  a  science,  is  unknown ; 
practically  this  is  of  inferior  moment,  as  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  in  a  great 
measure,  countervails  the  industry  required  to  produce  in  leas  favored  coon- 
tries.  The  soil  is  generally  tilled  by  the  Arabs,  who  are  also  the  great 
cattle  raisers  in  the  country.  Almost  all  the  trades  of  Europe  are  followed 
in  the  towns,  but  little  skill  or  industry  is  perceptible  in  their  manufactures. 
The  Jews  monopolize  the  greater  part  of  the  external  commerce,  with  the 
higher  branches  of  art.  The  Arabs  are  merchants,  tanners  and  carpen- 
ters ;  the  Neffroes,  bricklayers,  and  other  artificers ;  and  the  natives  extract 
metals  from  tne  mountains,  d&c.  The  chief  manufactures  are  coarse  linen, 
woollen,  and  silk  goods,  sadlery,  carpets,  fire-arms,  pottery,  d&c.  Women 
only  are  employed  in  the  cotton  and  woollen  factories,  as  well  as  in  the 
slavish  occupation  of  grinding  corn. 

The  coral  fishery  is  prosecuted  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of 
July.  Ten  years  being  generally  allowed  for  the  growth  of  the  coral, 
different  spots  are  annually  chosen  for  the  fishery.  Foreigners  are  allowed 
to  fish  on  paying  a  rent  to  government  In  1836  there  were  245  boats 
engaged  in  this  mhery,  principally  off  Bona,  the  revenue  accruing  on  which 
*o  the  French,  was  242,222  francs,  and  the  value  of  the  coral  exported  ia 
7  amounted  to  1,163,513  firanca. 
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Such  is  the  inexhaustible  nature  of  the  soil  that,  notwithstanding  the  low 
state  of  agriculture,  corn  and  animal  products  have  always  formed  a  princi- 
pal part  of  the  exports,  and  Marseilles  and  other  towns  of  southern  France, 
with  Genoa,  dec,  in  Italy,  used  to  derive  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
supplies  from  Algiers.  Exclusive  of  these,  the  principal  articles  of  export 
were  corals,  hides,  wool,  wax,  oil,  leather,  gums,  ostrich  feathers,  dates, 
minerals,  &c.  But  since  the  French  occupancy  of  the  country  the  exporta- 
tion of  corn  has  almost  ceased,  and  besides  supplies  obtained  in  the  country, 
large  quantities  have  been  imported  for  the  use  of  the  troops.  European 
goods  are  in  much  request,  and  are  bartered  in  the  south  for  gold-dust, 
ostrich  feathers,  d&c.  The  other  principal  articles  of  importation  are  cotton, 
woollen,  silk  and  linen  stuffs,  but  particularly  the  first ;  wines  and  fruits ; 
sugar  and  coffee ;  arms,  hardware,  cutlery,  d&c.  The  value  of  this  com- 
merce in  1837,  was  :  imports,  33,056,246 — exports,  2,946,691  francs.  It 
is  suppased,  however,  that  of  the  imports  about  one-third  part  were  on 
account  of  the  army.  Previous  to  1830,  the  established  rates  of  duty  were 
five  and  ten  per  cent,  on  imported  articles,  according  to  stipulations  in 
the  treaties  with  the  countries  of  which  they  were  the  produce.  No  duties 
are  now  charged  on  French  goods,  nor  on  foreign  commodities  required  for 
the  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  on  other  articles  the  duties  vary  from 
a  fifth  to  a  fourth  part  of  those  of  the  French  tariff.  The  increase  of  ship- 
ping has  been  quite  equal  to  the  increase  of  trade,  and  the  proportion  of 
both  in  the  hands  of  the  French  is  rapidly  increasing.  A  regular  inter- 
course is  kept  up  by  means  of  steam  packets,  between  Marseilles  and 
Algiers. 

The  barbarians,  by  whom  this  fine  country  has  been  so  long  laid  waste, 
while  they  neglected  all  the  old  Roman  roads,  constructed  none  themselves ; 
so  that  the  communication  between  different  parts  was  very  difficult,  and 
produce  could  only  be  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  mules  and  camels.  The 
French,  however,  have  already  diverted  their  attention  to  the  repairing  of 
the  old  and  the  opening  of  new  roads ;  measures  indispensable  alike  to  their 
own  security  and  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country.  The 
native  weights,  measures  and  money,  have  been  superseded  by  those  of 
France  in  commercial  matters. 

The  government  of  Algeria  is  at  present  administered  by  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  French  forces  in  Algeria,  who  is  governor  general,  and 
responsible  to  the  French  cabinet.  There  is  besides  a  civil  intendant. 
Previously  to  1830,  the  government  was  vested  in  a  Dey  or  Pasha,  being 
the  officer  at  the  head  of  the  Turkish  soldiery  in  the  Regency.  This  officer, 
who  exercised  absolute  power,  was  appointed  for  life,  but  was  rarely  per- 
mitted to  die  in  office.  He  was  drawn  out  of  or  rather  rose  from  the  army, 
and  any  bold  and  aspiring  soldier  might  be  considered  as  heir  apparent  to 
the  throne ;  and  with  this  farther  advantage,  says  Dr.  Shaw,  he  lay  under 
no  necessity  to  wait  till  sickness  or  old  age  had  removed  the  present  ruler ; 
it  was  enough  if  he  could  protect  himself  with  the  same  ci miter  which  he 
had  the  hardihood  to  sheathe  in  the  breast  of  his  predecessor.  The  deys 
notified  their  accession  by  an  embassy  to  the  Padishah,  by  whom  it  was 
uniformly  confirmed  ;  indeed,  this  was  considered  as  a  mere  act  of  deference 
to  him  as  chief  of  Islamism,  and  not  as  recognizing  in  him  any  real  supre- 
macy. The  deys  received  no  orders  from  the  Porte,  but  acted  in  all 
respects  as  independent  sovereigns.  The  dey  presided  in  the  dowanee  or 
council  of  state,  consisting  of  60  old  officers  and  other  high  functionaries, 
and  which  nominally  formed  the  government,  but,  though  formally  convened 
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the  Berebers  is  scarcely  known,  as  they  suffer  no  stranger  to  witness  their 
rites.  Since  the  occupation  of  the  French  many  good  mosques  have  been 
converted  into  Christian  churches.  Morals  are  at  an  extremely  low  ebb, 
the  inhabitants,  particularly  the  Moors,  being  in  general  grossly  sensual, 
debauched  and  corrupt.  Public  women  are  numerous,  and  syphilitic 
diseases  common  and  endemic.  Drunkenness  is  not  very  frequent  among 
the  natives,  but  it  is  said  that  the  French  lose  3,000  or  4,000  annually  from 
excess.  In  education  the  Alger ines  are  on  a  par  with  the  other  native 
states  of  Barbary.  Almost  every  man  knows  how  to  read,  write  and  count, 
and  perhaps  as  a  general  thing  they  are  superior  in  this  respect  to  their 
conquerors.  The  French  have,  however,  endeavored  to  overcome  this 
stigma  by  the  institution  of  schools  for  mutual  instruction  in  all  their  large 
towns.  These  are  chiefly  presided  over  by  Jews;  but  as  yet  the  system  has 
effected  but  little,  a  result  probably  owing  to  the  hostile  feelings  which 
must  yet  divide  the  different  populations.  The  language  of  the  country  is 
mostly  Arabic,  but  mixed  with  Moorish  and  Phoenician  words.  The 
Berebers  have  a  peculiar  language,  so  very  poor  that  it  is  without  conjunctions 
or  abstract  terms,  and  is  indebted  to  the  Arabic  for  those  and  all  the  terms 
of  religion,  science,  &c.  In  conversing  with  Europeans  a  "  lingua  franca" 
is  made  use  of,  being  a  mixture  of  Spanish,  Italian,  French  and  Portuguese. 

Under  the  deys  the  regency  was  divided  into  four  provinces  *  Al  Jesirah 
or  Algiers  Proper ;  2,  Titterie,  to  the  south  ;  3,  Constantina,  to  the  east ; 
and  4,  Mascara,  to  the  west :  the  last  three  being  governed  by  beys.  Until 
184S,  Titterie  was  really  under  the  sway  of  Abd-el-kader,  but  he  having 
succumbed,  the  whole  may  now  be  said  to  be  occupied  by  the  French.  The 
French  have  divided  the  territory  into  several  military  governments,  of 
which,  those  of  Algiers,  Bona,  Oran,  Constantina,  &c.,  are  those  best 
known  ;  but  of  the^e  we  possess  no  details. 

None  of  the  cities  and  towns  are  of  much  importance.  Algiers,  (Al. 
Jezirah — the  island,)  the  capital  of  the  regency,  and  now  the  capital  of  the 
French  regimfe,  is  situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  in  3^  4' 25"  east  longitude. 
It  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  which  rises  400  feet,  the  top  being  occupied 
by  the  Kasuba,  or  castle.  The  streets  are  very  narrow,  the  widest  having 
been  only  twelve  feet,  until  the  French  opened  a  new  one  through  the  city. 
The  houses  are  in  the  usual  Moslem  fashion,  all  square,  with  an  open  court 
in  the  middle,  and  flat  roofed,  and  as  they  rise  in  rows  above  each  other  on 
the  hill  side,  there  is  hardly  one  that  has  not  a  view  of  the  sea.  The  houses 
and  forts  being  all  whitewashed,  the  whole  appears  from  a  distance  as  a  vast 
chalk  opening  in  the  mountain.  The  city  is  well  defended  on  all  sides,  and 
contains  153  streets,  fourteen  blind  alleys,  and  five  open  places,  but  with 
little  exception,  it  is  a  confused  labyrinth  of  narrow,  gloomy  and  crooked 
lanes.  It  is,  however,  well  drained  by  sewers,  and  well  supplied  with  water, 
which  is  brought  by  four  aqueducts  from  the  hills,  and  supplies  64  public 
wells.  Before  the  French  conquest  there  were  13  great  mosques  with 
minarets,  and  70  small  ones.  The  whole  town  is  a  very  curious  specimen 
of  Arab  and  Moorish  taste  in  architecture,  but  a  great  part  of  the  town  has 
been  rebuilt  to  make  room  for  fine  houses,  shops  and  hotels.  The  harbor 
is  formed  by  the  island  from  which  the  city  takes  its  name,  and  which  is 
now  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  mole.  The  hills  which  rise  above 
and  around  the  city  are  studded  with  country  houses,  gardens,  vineyards, 
and  olive  groves.  Algiers  has  also  three  madresses  for  the  education  of  the 
Moslem  priesthood,  besides  a  great  number  of  public  schools.  A  medical 
school  has  been  established,  and  a  public  library,  and  the  **  Algerine  Moni- 
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Cor  "  appears  once  a  week.  The  circuit  of  the  citj  is  little  more  than  two 
miles  :  its  population  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  some  authors  hare 
carried  the  amount  to  80,000,  and  even  200,000.  It  is  probably,  however, 
not  more  than  24,000,  besides  the  garrison.  Algiers  was  founded  A.  D. 
935,  by  an  Arab  chief,  named  Yussef  Zeri.  Fourteen  miles  west  from  the 
city  is  the  bay  and  tower  of  Sedi  Ferrej,  or  Ferrush,  where  the  French 
army  landed  in  1830.  The  country  around  Algiers  is  delightful,  and  the 
French  have  introduced  many  improvements  in  fortification.Sy  road-making 
and  public  buildings. 

CoNSTANTiNA,  (Kostautinah,)  a  large  and  very  flourishing  city,  100 
miles  east  by  south  of  Algiers,  occupies  an  admirable  situation,  and  is 
defended  at  all  parts  by  natural  position.  The  greater  part  of  the  houses 
are  built  from  two  to  five  feet  above  the  ground,  on  large  square-cut  blocks 
of  dark  grey  calcareous  stones,  the  remains  of  ancient  buildings,  and 
covered  with  sloping  tiled  roofs,  which  gives  the  city  the  appearance  of  a 
Spanish  rather  than  a  Moslem  town.  None  of  the  mosques,  public  build- 
ings, or  houses,  are  remarkable  for  any  beauty  or  architectural  elegance. 
The  bey's  new  palace,  built  a  few  years  ago,  is  large,  and,  in  the  interior, 
very  handsome.  The  city  measures  2,700  yards  in  circuit,  and  is  surround- 
ed by  walls  built  of  Roman-wrought  stones.  The  population  is  about 
25,000,  or  30,000,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  appears  to  have  been, 
before  the  French  conquest,  very  wealthy,  and  to  have  indulged  in  habits  of 
luxury.  The  city  received  its  present  name  from  Constantine  the  Great, 
who  rebuilt  it  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cirta,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  capi- 
tal of  ancient  Numidia.  In  order  to  secure  a  communication  with  the 
coast,  a  new  city,  called  Piiilippeville,  has  been  founded  on  the  Bay  of 
Siorah,  which  is  rapidly  becoming  a  place  of  importance. 

Bona,  (called  by  the  Arabs  *'  Annabah'' — place  of  jujebs,)  is  situated  on 
the  coast,  93  miles  N.  E.  by  E.  of  Constantina,  in  longitude  5^  24'  38"  E. 
The  town  was  destroyed  in  1832,  but  it  has  been  rebuilt  in  a  handsome 
modern  style.  About  a  mile  to  the  south-west  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
**  Hippo,"  the  bishopric  of  St.  Aup^ustine. 

OuAN,  (Wahran,)  is  a  fortress  240  miles  S.  W.  of  Algiers,  standing  on 
the  slopes  of  two  hills,  separated  by  a  green  wooded  valley,  watered  by  a 
rapid  stream  which  flows  into  the  sea.  It  was  built  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
is  surrounded  by  strong  walls  and  ditches.  The  east  side  is  defended  by 
the  citadel,  two  forts,  and  a  lunette ;  and  the  valley  is  commanded  on  the 
north  side  by  five  stronix  towers,  besides  Fort  St.  Philip.  Merchants'  vessels 
anchor  before  the  town.  The  other  towns  of  Algeria  need  no  description; 
they  are  in  general  small  counterparts  of  those  already  described. 

ThroujThout  Algeria  may  be  found  relics  of  its  ancient  civilization. 
Most  of  the  towns  and  cities  bear  names  little  altered  from  those  aiven  them 
by  the  Romans.  Many  ruins  remain  :  those  of  Tipasa  (Tifessad,)  stretch 
for  two  miles  along  the  coast,  and  on  the  brink  of  the  Shelliff,  in  about  the 
same  latitude,  there  arc  several  classical  remains,  Corinthian  capitals,  &,c. 
About  M  miles  east  of  Al^rjors  arc  the  ruins  of  Rusucurium.  At  Maliana, 
north  of  ShelliiT,  a  stone  inserted  in  a  modern  wall  bears  an  inscription, 
whence  it  has  been  inferred  that  it  was  the  place  where  Pompey's  grandson 
and  gre.'it-grandsim  were  buried,  (see  Mart.  Epigr.^  lib.  v.  ep.  75.)  Near 
Bona  are  the  ruins  of  Hippo  Regius,  and  many  tinvns  can  boast  of  ancient 
relics  in  good  preservation.  The  province  of  Constantina  especially  abounds 
with  them,  and  with  Roman  road-* ;  and  even  the  remote  districts  of  the 
south   have  ruinous  remains  of  Roman   masonry.      Near  the  capital  is  a 
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collection  of  unhewn  stones,  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Stonehenge,  which 
the  French  call  Druidic,  but  others  believe  them  to  be  Phcenician.  There 
are  few  Christian  remains,  their  buildings  having  been  destroyed  by  the 
zeal  of  the  Saracens. 

Algiers  formed  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  under  the 
name  of  Numidia ;  but  during  the  reign  of  Yalentinian  III.,  Count  Boniface, 
the  governor  of  Africa,  having  revolted,  called  in  the  Vandals  to  his  assist- 
ance. The  latter  having  taken  possession  of  the  country,  held  it  until  they 
were  expelled  by  Belisarius,  A.  D.  534,  who  restored  Africa  to  the  Eastern 
Empire.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Sararcens  in  the  7th  century,  and  divided 
into  as  many  kingdoms  as  there  were  lately  provinces.  In  1504,  Ferdinand 
having  driven  the  Moors  from  Spain,  followed  them  into  Africa,  and  took 
possession  of  Oran,  Algiers,  and  other  places.  The  natives,  to  throw  ofl 
the  Spanish  yoke,  had  recourse  to  the  famous  corsairs,  the  brothers  Aroudj 
and  Khayr-ed-Dyn,  better  known  by  the  names  of  Barbarossa  I.  and  II., 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  the  boldness  and  success  of  their 
enterprizes  against  the  Christians.  The  Spaniards  were  expelled  from  all 
their  strongholds,  except  Oran,  which  they  held  to  the  end  of  the  18th 
century.  Algiers  then  became  the  centre  of  a  new  power,  and  the  Barba- 
rossas  obtained  in  1520,  from  the  Padishah  Selim,  the  title  of  Dey.  Since 
then  its  government  has  been  conducted  as  before  described ;  and  has,  with 
few  interruptions,  carried  on  almost  incessant  hostilities  against  the  Chris- 
tian powers,  capturing  their  ships,  and  reducing  their  subjects  to  slavery. 
Attempts  have  been  made  at  dilSerent  periods  to  abate  this  nuisance,  and 
Spain,  France,  and  England,  have  repeatedly  chastised  the  insolence  of 
these  infidels ;  but  the  European  powers  have  in  general  been  content  to  pur- 
chase security,  rather  than  by  any  combined  efforts  suppress  the  whole  power. 
In  1815,  the  Americans,  too  magnanimous  to  pay  tribute,  and  too  warlike 
to  submit  to  any  depredations,  captured  a  frigate  belonging  to  the  dey,  who 
consented  to  renounce  for  the  future  all  interference  with  their  shipping  ; 
but  the  most  effectual  chastisement  they  received  was  that  inflicted  by  Lord 
Exmouth  in  1818,  when  Algiers  was  bombarded,  the  dey's  fleet  totally 
destroyed,  and  the  dey  compelled  to  conclude  a  treaty,  by  which  he  set  all 
Christian  slaves  at  liberty,  and  engaged  to  cease  in  future  reducing  Chris- 
tian captives  to  that  ignominious  condition.  The  last  of  the  Algerine  (leys 
got  entangled  in  altercations  with  the  French  government,  and  the  dey,  in 
a  fit  of  passion,  struck  the  French  consul  in  the  face.  Redress  was 
demanded ;  but  instead  of  complying  with  the  demand,  the  dey  took  and 
demolished  the  French  post  at  Calle.  This  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration 
of  war,  and  France  determined  on  being  avenged.  On  the  13th  June, 
1830,  General  Bourmont,  with  33,000  men,  arrived  on  the  Algerine  coast, 
and  landed  on  the  following  day.  Algiers,  after  a  feeble  resistance,  capitu- 
lated on  the  5th  July,  the  dey  being  allowed  to  retire  into  Italy,  and  his 
troops  to  go  where  they  pleased.  The  dey*s  treasury,  when  captured,  con- 
tained in  gold  and  silver  an  amount  equal  to  47,639,01 1  francs,  exclusive 
of  stores  of  various  kinds,  valued  at  7,030,926  francs.  Oran  and  Bona 
soon  after  submitted,  but  the  bey  .of  Oran  maintained  a  resistance  in  the 
country  until  1837.  The  other  provinces  successively  fell  under  the  French, 
but  not  without  reverses  and  protracted  warfare.  It  was,  indeed,  only  in 
1848  that  the  whole  country  was  conquered,  and  then  it  was  more  from  the 
reluctance  of  the  great  chief  Abd-el-Kader  to  spill  more  blood,  than  from 
any  power  the  French  possessed  to  carry  a  victory  by  military  exploits. 
Abd-el-Kader  is  now  a  prisoner  of  France ;  but  he  is  so  kept  in  contraveo- 
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The  people  are  of  several  races,  but  chiefly  similar  to  those  described  in 
previous  sections.  The  population  has  been  very  variously  estioiated  ;  but, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  taken  at  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  millions,  of  whom, 
probably,  from  7,000  to  10,000  are  Turks ;  about  the  same  number  are 
Christians ;  120,000  renegadoes ;  1 00,000  Jews ;  and  the  remainder  Arabs, 
Moors,  and  Berebers — the  Arabs  being  the  most  numerous. 

Manufacturing  industry  is  not  a  distinguishing  feature  in  the  Tunisians. 
Some  silk,  woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  with  leather,  &c.,  are  made ;  but  the 
principal  manufactures  are  soap,  and  **  baretti,"  or  red  caps  of  Tunis,  so 
well  known  throughout  the  Mediterranean.  Marocco  leather  is  made  in 
considerable  quantities,  and  dyed  skins  are  an  article  of  extensive  export. 

Tunis  is  favorably  situated  for  a  large  commerce  with  Europe,  or  as  an 
entrepdt  to  the  central  portions  of  Africa.  The  commerce  with  Europe  is 
of  some  value,  but  the  great  bulk  is  directed  inland,  and  over  land  to 
Egypt  and  Constantinople.  The  value  of  this  is  uncertain ;  and  the  only 
tangible  idea  we  can  form  of  it  is  derived  from  a  statement  made  by  the 
French  Consul,  at  Tunis,  who  estimates  the  value  of  exports  at  9,406,436 
francs  annually.  The  government  monopolizes  the  trade  in  many  articles, 
as  tobacco,  wax,  wool,  and  provisions,  which  it  farms  out  to  various  indi- 
▼iduals. 

The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  dey,  who,  though  nominally  depen- 
dent on  the  Ottoman  Padishah,  rules  despotically.  He  receives  the  kaltan, 
with  the  dignity  of  a  pasha  of  three  tails,  from  the  Padishah.  The  divan 
is  composed  of  37  members,  each  of  whom  has  a  vote  in  the  council ;  but 
this  body  has  only  a  nominal  authority.  The  revenues  of  the  state  have 
been  estimated  at  24,000,000  piastres,  or  about  $7,000,000.  Its  principal 
sources  are  the  customs,  tithes  on  cultivation,  and  sale  of  permits  for  the 
exportation  of  necessaries,  and  the  importation  of  wines  and  spirits; 
usury  taxes,  the  beys'  domains,  the  sale  of  government  offices,  a  poll-tax 
on  the  Jews,  the  traffic  in  slaves,  extortions,  and  private  mercantile  specu- 
lations. 

The  armed  force  consists  of  about  50,000  men  ;  but  of  these,  40,000  are 
contingent,  (chiefly  cavalry,)  furnished  by  the  different  Arab  tribes.  This 
regular  infantry,  about  2,000  strong,  were  originally  organized  by  an  Eng- 
lish officer.  There  are  about  3,000  Turkish  infantry,  2,000  spahis,  or  paid 
cavalry,  and  300  Mamelukes.  The  latter  form  a  body  guard  to  the  bey, 
mnd  are  considered  as  a  sort  of  nobility  or  aristocracy.  The  naval  force 
now  consists  of  only  a  corvette,  a  few  brigs  and  schooners,  and  about  30 
gun-boats.  Tunis  is  no  longer  formidable  for  piratical  expeditions ;  by 
treaty  with  France,  in  1830,  piracy  and  Christian  slavery  were  wholly 
mbolished. 

Tunis,  (anc.  Tunes,)  the  capital,  is  a  large,  but  irregularly-built  city,  with 
narrow  streets,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  a  shallow  gulf,  which  communi- 
cates with  the  Mediterranean  by  a  narrow  entrance,  named  the  "  Goleta." 
The  citadel,  named  **  El-Gaspa,"  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  city,  but  is 
completely  commanded  by  the  neighboring  heights.  The  bey's  fortified 
palace,  called  *'  El-Bardo,"  is  about  two  miles  west  of  the  city.  The  Go- 
leta  is  well-fortified,  having  its  entrance  defended  by  a  castle  of  the  same 
name ;  and,  besides,  from  the  small  depth  of  the  bay  or  lagoon,  indicating  no- 
where more  than  a  fathom,  ships  cannot  approach  the  city.  Tunis  carries 
on  a  more  extensive  trade  than  any  other  city  of  Barbary ;  its  population 
exceeds  100,000,  of  whom  80,000  are  Jews ;  and  of  these  about  600  are 
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equivalent  to  the  bej  in  their  own  districts.  The  revenues  are  derived  from 
the  tribute  of  the  district  governors,  and  the  Arab  tribes  in  the  interior ; 
taxes  on  Jews  and  merchants,  confiscations,  exactions,  pardons,  d&c.  The 
standing  armj  amounts  to  3,000  men  ;  but,  in  time  of  war,  10,000  cavalry 
mnd  40,000  infantry  may  be  raised  by  levy.  The  naval  force  is  insignifi- 
cant, consisting  almost  wholly  of  a  few  small  vessels. 

Tripoli,  the  capital,  stands  on  a  low  neck  of  land,  13^  13'  £.  longitude, 
surrounded  by  an  extensive  wall ;  but  a  large  portion  of  the  enclosure  is 
unoccupied.  The  caravansaries,  mosques,  bazaars,  and  better  class  of 
houses,  are  built  with  stone,  and  regularly  whitewashed  twice  a  year  :  they 
are  usually  two  stories  high,  but  not  equal  to  those  of  the  same  class  either 
in  Tunis  or  Algiers.  The  population  does  not  exceed  25,000.  Tripoli 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  interior  of  Africa,  to  which  it  may 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  principal  shipping  ports ;  and  its  bey  used  to 
exercise  considerable  influence  over  Fezzan  and  the  tribes  of  the  adjacent 
desert.  Close  to  the  city  is  a  fine  Roman  triumphal  arch,  and  other  anti- 
quities. 

Along  the  coast,  east  and  west  of  the  city,  between  the  two  Syrtes,  are 
the  inconsiderable  towns  of  Zoarah,  or  Ezwarah,  Lebidab,  {anc.  Leptis,) 
Magna  and  Mesurata,  or  Misratah. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  is  the  dependent  province  of  Barca, 
the  principal  places  of  which,  likewise  on  the  coast,  are  Bengazi,  (epic, 
Berenice  ;)  Teukera  and  Dalmeta,  (one.  Ptolemais,)  once  flourishing  towns, 
but  now  reduced  to  insignificance ;  and  Dernah  or  Beled-al-Sour,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bey,  a  town  of  4,000  inhabitants,  on  the  north-east  coast. 

But  the  most  flourishing  place  in  the  district  is  Grennah,  or  Kuren, 
(one,  KopcMi  or  Gyrene,)  the  ruins  of  which  are  finely  situated  on  a  high 
table  plain,  which  descends  abruptly  to  the  sea  by  successive  stages.  The 
most  remarkable  of  the  ruins  is  the  Necropolis,  consisting  of  tombs  arranged 
in  terraces  along  the  mountains,  and  extending  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the 
roads  which  lead  to  the  city,  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  splendid 
streets.  Kurene  was  founded  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  was  for  a  long 
time  one  of  their  most  flourishing  colonies,  but  is  now  completely  deserted. 
In  the  southern  part  of  Barca  is  the  district  of  Angela,  with  a  town  of  the 
same  name,  which  derives  some  importance  from  its  being  one  of  the  stages 
on  the  great  caravan  road  between  Egypt  and  Fezzan. 

In  the  middle  ages,  Tripoli  generally  shared  the  same  fate  of  the  rest  of 
this  portion  of  Africa.  In  1522  it  was  given  by  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
who  had  become  possessed  of  some  authority  over  it,  to  the  knights  of 
Rhodes;  but  they  were  driven  from  it,  in  1551,  by  the  Turks.  Fezzan 
was  rendered  tributary  in  1714^  but  the  authority  of  the  bey  over  that 
part  of  the  country,  or  Barca,  appears  to  be  little  more  than  nominal,  or,  at 
any  rate,  very  much  disturbed.  Fezzan,  indeed,  may  be  considered  an  in- 
dependent state.  The  relations  of  this  country  with  Turkey  are  also  very 
equivocal. 


ES    SAHARA,   ORTHE   DESERT. 

Thb  Sahara  extends  across  the  breadth  of  Northern  Africa,  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  eastward,  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile ;  and  from  the  Bilad-ul- 
Jerid  southward,  to  the  borders  of  Soudan ;  containing  within  these  limits 
a  superficies  of  about  2,000,000  square  miles. 
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This  wide  region  is  covered  more  or  less  with  quartzose  and  cilcareoos 
sand,  though  in  some  places  the  surface  is  composed  of  naked  clay  or  bare 
rocks.     Lakes,  strongly  saline,  also  occur,  forming  the  natron  and  salt 
lakes  mentioned  by  travellers.     Here  and  there,  however,  there  are  foond 
scattered   over  the  surface    fertile  spots,   called   wahs  or   oases,  which 
contain  wells  of  good  water,  and  a  considerable  share  of  tropical  vegeta- 
tion ;  but  the  greater  portion  consists  of  scorching  sands,  without  water, 
bird  or  tree,  varied  only  by  masses  of  igneous  and  other  rocks.    Thesa 
wahs  are  most  numerous  about  the  middle  of  the  desert,  extending  south- 
ward   from   Tripoli  to   Bornou,  and  that  part  of  it  is   moet   frequented 
by  travellers.     To  the  westward  the  desert  becomes  more  cheerk»s  and 
forbidding,  the  watering  places  are  at  a  greater  distance,  and  vegetation 
more  scanty ;  the  wells  frequently  become  dry,  and  men  and  camels  dis- 
appointed of  water  die  in  hundreds  and  thousands.     The  western  p(Htioii  is 
also  more  sandy  than  the  middle,  and  is  consequently  not  only  more  subject 
to  the  fearful  simoon,  but  also  to  furious  tempests  of  wind,  which  roll  the 
sands  before  them  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.     To  such  a  degree,  indeed, 
are  the  sands  heated  by  the  unclouded  glare  of  the  sun,  and  to  such  a  fine- 
ness are  they  reduced  by  constant  motion,  that  the  atmosphere  becomes 
filled  with  their  particles;  and  to  a  great  distance  westward  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  ships  find  their  rigging  choked  up  with  them.     This  portion  of  the 
desert  may  be  pronounced  to  be  almost  tenantless.     In  other  places,  where 
the  supply  of  water  and  pasturage  is  more  abundant,  small  parties  of  Moors 
and  Arabs  have  taken  up  their  residence,  and  live  in  independent  poverty, 
secure  from  the  tyrannical  governments  of  Barbary.     But  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  desert,  being  entirely  destitute  of  water,  is  seldom  visited  by 
human  beings,  unless  where  the  trading  caravans  thread  their  dreary  way 
across  it.     In  some  places,  however,  the  ground  is  covered  with  low  stunted 
shrubs,  which  serve  as  landmarks   for  the  caravans,  and  furnish  a  scantj 
foracre  for  the  camels.     Elsewhere  the  unfortunate  wanderer,  wherever  he 
turns,  sees  nothing  but  a  boundless  expanse  of  sand  and  sky,  a  gloomy  and 
barren   road,  where   the  eye   finds  nothincr  to  rest   upon,  and    the  mind  b 
filled  with  fearful  apprehensions.     In  the  midst  of  this  solitude  the  traveller 
sees  the  carcasses  of  birds  which  the  violence  of  the  winds  has  brought  from 
happier  regions ;  and  as  he  ruminates  on  the  fearful  length  of  his  remaining 
journey,  listens  with  horror  to  the  driving  blasts,  the  only  sound  that  breaks 
upon  the  silence  of  the  desert. 

The  only  vestiges  of  animal  life  in  these  fearful  regions  are  the  antelope 
and  the  ostrich,  whose  swiftness  of  foot  enables  them  to  reach  the  distant 
watering  places.  On  the  skirts  of  the  desert,  where  water  is  more  plentiful, 
are  found  lions,  tigers,  panthers,  elephants  and  wild  boars  ;  but  the  only 
tamed  animal  that  can  bear  the  fatigue  of  crossing  the  desert  is  the  camel. 
The  desert  is  traversed  in  various  directions  by  numerous  routes,  varying  in 
length  from  30  to  90  days,  which  terminate  at  the  principal  cities  and  towns 
of  Soudan  and  Barbary,  but  deviate  from  their  straight  course  in  several 
instances,  according  as  trading  towns  or  oases  lie  nearly  in  the  way. 

The  Sahara  is  inhabited  by  numerous  tribes  of  various  lineage,  which  are 
scattered  in  its  wahs  or  fertile  spots.  The  **  Moors"  occupy  the  coast  of 
the  Atlantic,  between  Marocco  and  Senegal,  and  extend  eastward  to  the 
limits  of  the  Tuaricks.  They  are  subdivided  into  a  great  number  of  tribes, 
and  consi.st  partly  of  pure  Arabs,  and  partly  of  a  mixed  race,  descended  of 
both  Arabs  and  Berebers ;  most  of  whom  are  distinguished  for  ferocity  and 
love  of  plunder.     The  "  Tuaricks"  are  a  numerous  and  warlike  people. 
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who  inhabit  the  middle  portions  of  the  Sahara,  between  Tripoli,  Timbuctoo 
*  and  Bornou,  and  have  from  the  days  of  the  Carthagenians  and  Romans 
famished  conductors,  to  the  caravans.  They  are  a  fine  race,  tall,  erect 
and  handsome,  with  an  imposing  air  of  self-respect  and  independence. 
Their  skin  is  not  dark,  except  where  browned  by  the  sun.  They  derive 
their  subsistence  from  the  pasturage  of  their  flocks,  trade  and  plunder,  and 
hold  in  contempt  those  who  live  in  houses  or  cultivate  the  ground.  They 
carry  on  an  immense  traffic  in  slaves.  They  have,  however,  a  peculiar 
civilization,  and  use  written  characters,  which  they  have  cut  on  the  dark- 
rocks  that  chequer  their  territory.  The  *'  Tibboos"  are  found  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  desert,  and  though  different  in  physiognomy,  are  nearly  as  black 
as  negroes.  They  live  on  the  milk  of  their  camels  and  the  scanty  produce 
of  a  few  fertile  spots ;  to  which  they  add  the  profits  of  a  little  trade,  and  not 
unfrequently  the  plunder  of  caravans.  They  are  themselves,  however,  ex- 
posed to  a  mightier  race  of  spoilers,  the  Tuaricks,  who  once  a  year  at  least 
make  a  forage  into  their  territory  and  carry  off  everything,  without  resistance, 
from  the  cowardly  Tibboos,  whose  only  safety  is  to  ascend  certain  perpen- 
dicular rocks  with  flat  tops,  beside  which  they  take  care  to  build  their  towns. 
They  are,  nevertheless,  gay  and  thoughtless,  delighting,  like  other  Africans, 
in  the  song  and  the  dance.  But  the  Tibboos  have  not  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  eastern  desert ;  the  north,  near  Barca,  is  possessed  by 
Arabs,  the  best  known  of  whom  are  the  Hharabyn  and  Oulad  Ali  tribes ; 
and  the  series  of  oases  along  the  borders  of  Egypt  are  inhabited  by  Bereber 
races.  To  the  south  also  wander  several  Arab  tribes,  and  to  the  east  the 
mixed  Arab-Bereber  tribes  of  Lawatah  and  Berdawah.  The  middle  region 
of  the  east  only,  indeed,  belongs  to  the  Tibboos. 

The  Sahara,  as  already  intimated,  contains  a  number  of  fertile  spots  or 
wahs.  We  have  already  described  those  that  border  on  Egypt  and  ack- 
nowledge the  supremacy  of  the  Pasha.  Of  the  others,  the  principal  and 
most  important  are  those  of  Fezzan,  Ghadamis,  Asben,  Tuat,  &.c. 

Fezzan  lies  immediately  south  of  Tripoli,  and  is  a  very  large  oasis,  being 
300  miles  in  length  by  200  in  breadth,  but  is  scarcely  distinguished  from 
the  desert,  as  it  does  not  contain  a  running  stream  of  the  least  importance. 
Water,  however,  is  abundant  under  ground,  and  by  raising  it  in  wells  the 
inhabitants  have  formed  a  number  of  fertile  spots  in  which  dates  and  grain 
can  be  reared,  and  where  a  few  asses  and  goats,  with  numerous  camels,  are 
fed.  The  inhabitants  chiefly  depend  on  the  caravan  trade  for  subsistence, 
and  there  are  even  some  extensive  native  merchants  among  the  Fezzaners. 
Fezzan  contains  a  population  of  70,000,  and  is  governed  by  a  sultan,  who 
is  tributary  to  Tripoli.  Its  capital  is  Mourzouk^  a  considerable  town. 
Oerma,  the  ancient  Roman  capital,  is  now  much  decayed,  but  still  contains 
some  monuments  of  its  former  importance.  There  are  several  other  towns, 
and  one,  Traghan,  in  the  south,  bordering  on  the  desert,  is  an  industrious 
place,  with  a  thriving  manufactory  of  carpets.  Sockna,  in  the  desert,  to  the 
north,  on  the  road  to  Tripoli,  forms  a  great  caravan  station. 

Qh  AD  AMIS,  an  oasis  to  the  north-west  of  Fezzan,  derives  some  importance 
from  the  passage  of  caravans  from  Tripoli  and  Tunis  to  Timbuctoo,  though 
these  are  not  so  considerable  as  those  which  pass  through  Fezzan.  The 
chief  town  of  the  same  name  is  occupied  by  two  hostile  tribes,  each  enclosed 
by  a  separate  wall.  Ghadamis  and  the  surrounding  villages  exhibit  many 
traces  of  having  been  occupied  by  the  Romans. 

The  principal  oases  belonging  to  the  Tuaricks  are  :  Ghat,  whose  inhabi- 
tants form  a  sort  of  oligarchical  republic ;  in  its  chief  town,  of  the  same 
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decorated  with  clumps  of  trees  and  bushes,  are  also  to  be  seen.  As  we 
advance  into  the  country,  where  there  is  more  moisture  throughout  the 
year  than  on  the  coast,  and  where  the  fertility  of  the  soil  produces  the  most 
vigorous  vegetation,  the  woods  are  so  stopped  up  by  its  luxuriance  as  to  be 
almost  impenetrable,  and  the  surface  is  hid  under  a  covering  of  shrubs, 
weeds,  and  herbs.  The  rivers  are  seen  winding  in  different  directions, 
flowing  rapidly  in  some  places,  and  in  others  formmg  stagnant  pools. 

The  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  Sierra  Leone  consists  chiefly  of  a  slight  stratum 
of  brown  gravel,  on  a  semi-vitrified  rock  of  the  same  color.  On  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  from  Gape  Palmas  to  the  Volta,  the  soil  within  five  or  six  miles 
from  the  shore  is  of  a  silicious  nature,  and  the  clumps  of  hills  which  are 
met  with  in  every  direction  are  composed  principally  of  gneiss  and  granite. 
Farther  inland  the  sandy  soil  becomes  more  and  more  mixed  with  decayed 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  in  the  valleys  a  rich  alluvial  soil  is  met 
with.  Water,  also,  which  on  the  coast  is  scarce  and  brackish,  becomes  in  the 
interior  good  and  plentiful.  Further  east  the  maritime  fiat  country  becomes 
broader  than  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  extremely  fertile,  terminating  at  last 
with  the  swampy  delta  of  the  Kawara,  which  is  profusely  covered  with  dense 
vegetation. 

Of  the  physical  features  of  the  interior  of  Soudan  we  are  unable  to  give 
any  general  satisfactory  account.  The  western  part  of  the  country  consists 
of  the  basin  of  the  Kawara,  bordered  on  the  south  and  west  by  mountains, 
on  the  north  by  the  desert,  and  having  its  eastern  boundary  formed  by  a 
range  of  hills  and  high  ground,  which  divide  it  from  the  basin  of  the  Tchad. 
The  latter,  supported  on  two  sides  by  mountains,  is  probably  a  table-land 
of  considerable  elevation,  the  lowest  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  great 
lake  ;  but  in  that  respect  nothing  is  positively  known.  Its  elevation,  how- 
ever, is  certainly  not  so  considerable  as  to  raise  it  into  the  cooler  regions 
of  the  atmosphere,  while  its  situation,  in  respect  of  the  desert  and  the  sea, 
open  to  the  one  and  secluded  from  the  other,  necessarily  renders  the  climate 
hotter  than  of  the  maritime  regions  farther  south,  and  nearer  the  equator. 

The  climate  of  Soudan,  generally,  is  one  of  tropical  intensity.  There 
are  only  two  seasons,  the  one  of  which  may  be  considered  as  a  moderate 
summer,  and  the  other  as  a  continuance  of  burning  dog-days.  During  the 
whole  year,  the  sun  at  meridian  is  insupportable.  This  intensity,  however, 
varies  with  locality  and  elevation,  but  every  part  is  subject  at  one  season  or 
another  to  tempests,  rains,  and  elemental  furies  peculiar  to  equatorial  regions ; 
but  the  earth  still  prospers,  and  vegetation  is  everywhere  of  the  most  luxu- 
riant character,  while  animal  life  is  correspondingly  depressed,  and  extin- 
guished by  the  most  formidable  diseases,  arising  from  the  decay  of  the  herbs 
and  leaves  that  everywhere  cover  the  land.  Few  spots,  indeed,  enjoy  a 
moderate  and  agreeable  temperature,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  either  natives 
or  foreigners  are  free  for  one  day  in  the  year  from  one  nuisance  or  another. 

The  natural  productions,  even  as  far  as  known,  are  very  various  and 
valuable.  Gold  is  abundant  in  many  of  the  streams,  and  the  mountain  of 
Natakon  is  said  to  be  an  almost  entire  mass  of  gold,  united  with  earth, 
iron,  and  emery.  Gold  also  seems  to  abound  throughout  all  the  mountains 
of  Kong ;  and  a  portion  of  Guinea  has  been  named  the  Gold  Coast,  from 
the  abundance  of  that  metal  which  is,  or  used  to  be,  brought  from  the 
interior.  We  know  also  that  iron  is  forged  in  several  places ;  and  no  doabt 
other  metals  will  be  found  in  abundance  when  the  pioneers  of  civilization 
shall  have  succeeded  in  reaching  their  localities. 

The  forests  contain  cocoa-nut  trees,  palms,  mangoes,  bananas,  papaws. 
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citrons,  oranges,  pomegranates,  and  sycamores ;  the  locnst  tree,  which  yields 
tn  agreeable  beverage;  the  shea  or  batter  tree;  the  taHow  tree;  the  teak, 
and  many  others,  among  which  the  immense  baobab  stands  pre-eminent. 
Its  fruit,  called  monkey's  bread,  affords  abundant  food  for  the  negroes.  Of 
aromatic  plants,  are  pimento,  Spanish  pepper,  cardamom,  and  ginger. 
Cotton,  indigo,  and  valuable  gums  are  supplied  to  commerce,  and  alimentary 
plants,  as  maize,  millet,  rice,  yams,  cassada,  potatoes,  pulse,  plantains, 
guavas,  &c.  are  met  with  in  great  abundance.  Tobacco  grows  everywhere, 
and  the  growth  of  the  sugar-cane  is  spontaneous.  The  exuberance  of  the 
aloe,  balsams,  lilies,  and  amaranths,  gives  the  flora  of  these  countries  a 
degree  of  magnificence  which  is  quite  surprising  to  foreigners.  Bat, 
perhaps,  the  most  singular  feature  of  the  vegetation,  is  the  height  to 
which  the  Guinea  grass  grows.  This  plant  forms  immense  thickets, 
from  ten  to  thirty  feet  high,  where  herds  of  elephants  and  boars  wander 
unseen.  In  the  dry  season  it  withers,  and  then,  in  order  to  clear  the 
ground,  the  natives  set  it  on  fire.  When  kindled,  the  fire  spreads  with 
fearful  rapidity,  forming  by  night  lon^  lines  of  light,  and  by  day  filliag 
the  air  with  columns  of  smoke ;  and  it  is  this  practice  which  appears  to 
furnish  the  most  natural  explanation  of  the  "  torrents  of  fire"  seen  by  Hanno, 
the  Carthagenian,  in  his  voyage  of  discovery. 

Elephants,  monkeys,  antelopes,  deer,  rats,  and  squirrels,  are,  perhaps, 
more  numerous  in  Soudan  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The 
elephant  here  lives  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  is  nowhere  tamed.  The  river- 
horse  grows  to  an  immense  size ;  but  the  rhinoceros  is  unknown.  The 
lion  is  here  more  common  than  the  panther  and  leopard.  The  hyena  and 
jackal  prowl  among  the  jungles ;  the  giraffe  is  found  in  the  deserts ;  and  the 
zebra,  which  lives  in  droves,  contributes  to  the  sport  of  the  wild  hunters. 
Monkeys  abound  in  the  forests.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  chin- 
panzee,  {Simia-trofflodt/tes ,)  which,  though  approximating  less  in  form  to 
the  human  being  than  the  ourang-outang  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  ap- 
pears to  be  more  intellifrent.  It  is  evidently  the  connecting  link  between 
man  and  the  brute  creation.  The  lemur  and  the  sloth  inhabit  the  western 
districts,  and  the  boar  peoples  the  marshy  forests.  The  horse  and  the  ass 
are  also  found,  but  they  are  a  degenerate  race.  The  negroes  rear  beeves, 
buffaloes,  sheep,  and  goats.  Birds  exist  in  great  numbers,  and  in  boundless 
variety,  and  of  the  most  beautiful  plumage ;  and  the  whole  region  is  infested 
with  noxious  and  venomous  insects  and  reptiles.  Cameleons,  crocodiles, 
lizards,  land-crabs,  guanas,  scorpions,  centipedes,  and  a  variety  of  snakes, 
some  of  which  are  of  enormous  size,  are  among  the  most  common.  In  the 
forests  the  termites  display  their  astonishing  industry  and  destructiveness. 
There  are  also  numerous  swarms  of  wild  bees,  whose  honey  and  wax  are 
objects  of  trade  among  the  negroes.  The  lakes  and  rivers  abound  with 
fish,  and  the  sea  yields  to  the  natives  a  thousand  finny  treasures.  Turtle  and 
ov««ters  are  also  very  abtmdant. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  Soudan  are  of  the  negro  or  ^thiopic  family,  but 
among  them  are  numerous  varieties ;  some  being  more  or  less  dark,  or 
making  a  nearer  approach  to  the  Caucasian  than  others.  Of  these  we  must 
particularly  distinguish  the  "  Foulahs,"  who  are  widely  diffused  over  Africa. 
The  great  majority  of  the  nation  is  found  about  the  sources  of  the  Gambia 
and  the  Rio  Grande,  but  colonies  of  them  are  also  found  about  the  Senecral 
and  other  rivers.  There  are  likewise  tribes  of  them  to  the  south  of  Fezzan, 
and  on  the  confines  of  Bornou,  where  they  are  called  Fellatahs.  Thev  also 
inhabit  Massina  and  Timbuctoo,  on  the  Kawara.  and  have  established  a  wide 
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empire  in  Haoussa.  They  have  attained  to  some  degree  of  civilization,  and 
live  in  cities ;  and,  besides  engaging  in  some  of  the  minor  manufactures, 
they  carry  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  the  natives  of  Barbary  and  the 
Nile.  Frugality  and  temperance  generally  prevail  among  them.  They  are 
eloquently  expressive,  and  seem  to  have  a  strong  feeling  of  harmony.  The 
women  are  remarkably  industrious  and  prolific.  Those  in  the  interior  are 
all  Mahomedans,  and  the  Mandingoes  have  carried  that  religion  with  them 
even  down  to  the  west  coast ;  but  the  mountains  of  Kong  seem  to  have 
formed  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  Islam  into  the  maritime 
regions  of  Guinea,  where  Fetichism  is  the  prevalent  faith. 

1. — Western  Soudan. 

The  western  region  of  Soudan  is  commonly  divided  in  Senegambia  and 
Guinea,  the  dividing  line  being  usually  fixed  at  Cape  Mount. 

I. — Senegambia,  with  few  unimportant  exceptions,  is  possessed  by  a  number 
of  nations  or  petty  states,  all  belonging  to  the  three  great  families  of  lolofs^ 
Foulahs,  and  Mandingoes,  who  are  distinguished  by  the  constitutions  and 
forms  of  their  respective  governments.  This  is  everywhere,  indeed,  mon- 
archical :  but  is  sacerdotal  and  elective  among  the  Foulahs ;  hereditary  and 
despotic  amonff  the  Mandingoes ;  and  mixed  and  feudal  among  the  lolofs. 
But,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  states,  there  exist  mercantile  villages,  which 
are  leagued  together  for  mutual  protection.  The  two  principal  of  these, 
that  of  the  Serrawollis,  and  that  of  the  Diolas,  have  extended  their  trans- 
actions from  the  coasts  far  into  Soudan,  and  are  indefatigable  in  carrying 
on  an  extensive  and  varied  trade. 

The  "  Foulah  States'*  were  formerly  governed  by  Saltiques  (warriors); 
but  the  sovereign  power  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  religious  chief,  who,  like  the 
Moslem  Khali5,  takes  the  title  of  '*  Emir-el-Moumenyn,  (commander  of  the 
faithful.)  He  is  chosen  in  each  state  by  a  council  of  kiernoes,  or  princes^ 
ander  whose  control  he  is,  and  can  do  nothing  without  their  consent.  Of 
the  Foulah  states,  the  following  are  the  principal :  Fouta-Toro,  on  the  lef^ 
bank  of  the  Senegal ;  Bondou,  whose  capital  is  Jebane,  to  the  south-east 
of  Fouta-Toro ;  Fouta-Jalo,  about  the  sources  of  the  Senegal,  Gambia, 
Rio  Grande,  &c. ;  Kasso,  south  of  the  Senegal,  near  the  fails  of  Fefou  and 
Gouina ;  and  Fouladoo,  the  principal  town  of  which  is  Bangassi,  the  best 
fortified  of  all  the  towns  of  western  Soudan. 

The  "  lolof  States"  are  governed  by  princes  whose  titles  vary  in  each  ;  the 
crown,  however,  always  descends  hereditarily  in  the  same  family.  The 
principal  states  are  as  follow :  Wallo,  the  king  of  which  is  called  '*  Brak," 
is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal,  and  is  completely  under 
the  influence  of  the  French.  Kayor,  whose  king  is  entitled  ''  Damel/'  is 
one  of  the  most  considerable  states,  extending  south  from  the  Senegal  to 
beyond  Cape  Verde ;  Baol,  whose  king  is  entitled  "  Teyn,"  and  whose 
capital  is  Lambaye ;  and  Syn,  to  the  south  of  Baol,  whose  king's  title  is 
''  Bour."  loLOF  itself,  properly  so  called,  formerly  the  nucleus  of  a  con- 
siderable state,  but  now  much  reduced,  and  of  which  all  the  other  lolof 
states  are  only  dismembered  portions,  is  governed  by  a  "  Bour,"  who 
resides  at  Warghogh,  east  of  Cape  Verde.  The  country  contains  vast 
forests  of  gum-trees,  particularly  of  gum-copal :  it  produces  also  an  abundance 
of  ivory,  skins,  and  honey. 

Salum,  which  is  partly  lolof,  and  partly  Mandingo,  is  situated  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Gambia. 
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The  '*  Mmubig0  JSkaiet^*  appear  to  form  bodiea  polide  leH  homogeMOM 
tlun  those  of  the  Foatahs  and  loloft.  The  prinetpal  are  Kaabta,  Ram- 
BOOK,  DaifnuA,  Tbnda,  Woolu,  Taih,  Kaboo,  Bunue,  Fouim,  fce^ 
Of  these  little  b  known  but  their  names. 

The  "  ItuKgeMmu  Siaies  ofSaugambU*  are :— Oalah,  or  Kayaga,  which 


belongs  to  the  SerrawoUis ;  and  Jallonkadoo,  the  last  remaining  possoi 
aion  of  the  independent  Jailonkas.  It  is  a  oonntry  covered  with  forests, 
and  almost  a  perfoct  wilderness,  watered  by  the  u|iper  branches  of  the 
Senegal.  Farther  south,  along  the  coast,  are : — TuuiAif  i,  Souumana,  and 
the  KiifODOM  or  Gafb  Mount.  Soolimana  is  the  most  civilised  state  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Sierra  Leone.  Falaba,  a  town  of  6,000  inhabitants, 
is  the  residence  of  the  kinf.  Ckmseea,  near  the  sonree  of  Cape  Mount 
Rirer,  is  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Gape  Mount,  and  has  a  popnlation 
of  15,000  or  30.000. 

Along  the  coast  are  sereral  European  settlements.  Those  of  the  French 
are  situated  on  the  Senegal,  and  along  the  coast  between  the  desert  and 
the  Oambia ;  the  Portuguese  stations  are  between  the  Oambia  and  Sierra 
Leone,  and  the  British  at  Sierra  Leone,  the  Isles  de  Los,  t^c 

The  ''  JFVendk  Pegsewtent**  are  divided  into  the  two  armndissements  of  St 
Louis  and  Goree ;  the  former,  comprising  the  Island  of  St  Loub,  dlDC,  en 
the  Senegal,  and  the  different  factories  along  the  rirer,  and  also  part  of  the 
sea^coast ;  and  the  latter,  coroprbing  the  Island  of  Goree  and  llie  coast  from 
the  Bay  of  Yof  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia.  The  capital  of  the  Ftmch 
possessions  is  St  Loub,  a  wdl-built  town,  on  an  island  in  the  Senegal, 
■ear  its  mouth.  It  is  the  entrepdt  of  the  trade  of  that  river,  the  principal 
article  of  which  is  ffum.  It  contains  about  6,000  inhabitants.  CUret  is  a 
mall  town,  with  about  8,000  inhabitants,  built  on  a  small  island  or  rock 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  south  side  of  Cape  Yerde.  Bakel,  oo  the  Sene- 
|al,  in  Bondou,  is  a  small  town,  garrisoned  by  the  French.  JDwoiie,  Jfo* 
mana,  d&c,  are  also  occupied  by  the  French  as  trading-poets.  JPorUmdikf 
on  the  coast,  170  miles  north  of  the  Senegal,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which 
are  large  gum  forests,  is  only  inhabited  at  the  season  for  selling  gum  to  the 
European  traders. 

The  "  Portuguese  Settlements"  comprise  only  the  small  places  or  stations 
of  Cachao,  Bissao,  Zinghichor,  Farim,  and  Geba,  all  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Rio  Grande  and  Casamanza  rivers,  and  San  Domingo  on  the  Rio  Pongo. 
Cachcuf,  a  small  town,  with  a  harbor,  and  500  inhabitants,  is  the  residence 
of  the  governor. 

The  **  British  Settlements"  are  those  of  Sierra  Leone,  the  Isles  de  Los, 
and  the  Gambia.  Sibrra  Lbone  is  a  peninsula,  extending  from  the  estu- 
ary of  Sierra  Leone  to  Yawry  Bay,  presenting  an  irregular  mass  of  peaked 
mountains,  with  valleys  and  prairies  lying  between  them.  The  mountains 
are  covered  to  their  very  summits  with  forests,  which  gives  the  scenery  a 
beautiful,  rich,  and  romantic  appearance.  The  river,  which  forms  its  eas* 
tern  boundary,  is  a  noble  estuary,  extending  20  miles  inland,  varying  in 
width  from  ten  miles,  at  its  entrance,  to  four,  where  it  terminates.  TThe 
settlement  was  first  formed  in  1789.  It  has  been  largely  colonized  by 
Maroons  and  Negroes,  from  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  by  captured 
slaves.  In  1836,  it  contained  37,463  inhabitants.  Throughout  the  pen- 
insula there  are  several  villages ;  but  the  capital  is  Freetown,  at  the  north- 
ern extremity,  a  well-built  place,  with  regular  and  spacious  streets.  It  is 
very  unhealthy,  and  has  long  been  styled  the  "  white  man's  grave." 

The  IsLBS  OB  Los,  in  north  latitude  0^  16^,  and  west  longitude  16^,  five 
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io  number,  are  very  valuable  as  a  station  for  the  trade  which  is  carried  on 
with  the  rivers  of  the  adjacent  continent,  consisting  in  exchange  of  British 
goods  for  hides,  ivory,  gold  dust,  d&c. 

The  Gambia  Settlements  consist  of  several  stations  on  the  islands  in 
that  river,  the  principal  of  which  is  St.  Mary's  Island  at  its  mouth,  and  on 
which  is  the  town  of  Bathurst.  These  stations  extend  for  a  distance  of 
300  miles  up  the  river. 

Full  descriptions  of  these  several  colonies,  with  the  details  of  their  trade, 
d6c.,  will  be  found  in  Martin's  Hist,  of  the  Col,  of  the  Brit.  Emp,  Lon- 
don, 1843. 

II.  Guinea,  the  southern  portion  of  Western  Soudan,  has  been  visited  by 
Europeans  ever  since  the  middle*of  the  1 5th  century,  and  has  been  gene- 
rally divided  by  geographers  into  four  great  regions,  named  from  the  prin- 
cipal articles  which  they  produce.  These  are— 1st.  The  "  Grain  Coast," 
so  called  from  its  producing  the  malaghetta,  a  species  of  pepper,  extending 
from  Cape  Mount  to  Cape  Palmas.  2d.  The  **  Ivory  Coast,"  extending 
from  Cape  Palmas  to  Cape  Apollonia.  3d.  The  "  Gold  Coast,"  extending 
thence  to  the  Rio  Volta,  and  which  was  long  the  most  frequented  by  Euro- 
pean traders,  not  only  for  gold,  but  also  for  slaves;  and  4th.  The  "  Slave 
Coast,"  which  includes  the  remainder  of  Guinea  eastward  of  the  Volta. 

The  principal  native  states  are  those  of  Ashantee,  Dahomey,  Ardrah, 
Badagry,  Lagos,  6lc, 

Ashantee  is  a  powerful  empire,  extending  along  the  coast  from  the  river 
St.  Andrew,  6^  W.,  to  Popo,  a  dependency  of  Dahomey,  about  1^  E.  longi- 
tude, or  altogether  about  480  miles,  and  comprising  in  its  limits  a  number 
of  petty  states,  tribes  and  nations,  formerly  independent.  The  Ashantees 
themselves  amount  to  about  one  million  of  people,  inhabiting  Ashantee 
Proper,  a  territory  of  14,000  square  miles,  inland  from  the  Gold  Coast. 
They  are  a  very  superior  class  of  negroes,  and  manufacture  excellent  cotton 
cloth,  smelt  metals  and  build  large  houses.  The  country  is  governed  by  a 
king  aided  by  four  chiefs  as  counsellors.  His  majesty's  legal  allowance  of 
wives  is  only  4,000  !  and  polygamy  is  carried  on  to  an  abominable  extent 
among  his  subjects.  They  are  a  brave  but  savage  people ;  they  sacrifice 
whole  hecatombs  of  human  victims  to  propitiate  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors ; 
and  on  the  death  of  any  of  the  royal  family  thousands  are  slain  to  attend 
him  in  the  future  world.  Cammassie,  the  capital,  is  a  large  town  with 
regular  streets.  In  the  centre  is  the  palace.  The  peace  of  the  city  is 
preserved  by  a  strict  police.  Commassee  is  the  centre  of  a  great  trade, 
carried  on  not  only  with  other  parts  of  the  empire,  but  also  with  Timbuctoo 
and  Kashena  in  Central  Soudan.  Its  permanent  population  is  about  15,000, 
but  on  great  festivals  sometimes  100,000  are  assembled.  The  other  prin- 
cipal places  are  St.  Andrew's,  Cape  Lahou,  Grand  Bassam  and  Accra,  on 
or  near  the  coast.  In  the  interior  are  Abbradie,  Dankara,  Kickiwherry, 
Coranza,  Diabbie,  Sallagha,  Yandi,  &c.  These  towns  are  generally  capi- 
tals of  small  tributary  states,  in  most  cases  of  the  same  name,  and  their  in- 
habitants are  variously  employed  in  manufactures  or  trade.  Some  are 
places  of  commercial  importance,  and  centres  of  the  gold  and  slave  exporting 
business. 

Dahomey  is  a  kingdom  extending  from  the  eastern  frontier  of  Ashantee 
to  the  frontier  of  Yarriba.  It  contains  a  number  of  large  and  populous 
villages.  The  principal  towns  are  Ahomey  the  capital,  about  80  miles  from 
the  coast,  a  well  built  town  with  24,000  inhabitants ;  Calmina,  the  usual 
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residence  of  the  king,  where  he  has  two  palaces  or  country  houses  ;  IfhfdaJk, 
Gregoy,  Grand-Popo,  d&c.  The  kings  of  Dahomey  have  been  long  famous 
for  their  ferocity  ;  Mr.  Dalyell,  who  paid  one  of  them  a  visit  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  found  the  road  to  the  royal  cottage  strewed  with  human 
skulls,  and  the  walls  adorned  or  almost  covered  with  jaw  bones.  His 
government  is  the  most  rigorous  despotism,  the  lives  and  properties  of  bis 
subjects  being  entirely  at  his  disposal. 

Ardrah,  a  kingdom  formerly  tributary  to  Dahomey,  but  now  belonging 
to  Yarriba,  is  situated  on  the  coast  to  the  south-east  of  Dahomey.  Its 
capital,  AlladUy  is  a  well-built  and  commercial  town,  with  20,000  inhabitantk 
The  kingdom  of  Badaory  is  a  very  small  state,  whose  capital,  of  the  same 
name,  is  the  place  where  several  Europeim  travellers  have  landed  on  their 
way  to  the  interior.  Laoos,  or  Awane,  is  a  small  state  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Lagos.  Its  capital  has  become  noted  as  one  of  the  largest  slave 
markets  of  Guinea.  It  is  built  on  a  small  island  at  the  entrance  of  Cradao 
Lake,  which  extends  about  70  miles  parallel  to  the  sea,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  narrow  bank,  and  communicates  with  the  river  of  Benin. 

The  British  have  settlements  on  this  coast  also,  as  well  as  the  Dutch. 
The  American  negro  settlement  of  Liberia  occupies  the  south-west  coast  on 
the  Atlantic.     These  will  now  be  glanced  at 

The  **  British  Settlements"  are  Dix  Cove,  Sucundeb,  Comenda,  Capb 
Coast  Castle,  Annamaboo,  Tantum,  Winnebah,  and  Accra.  These 
were  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  African  Company,  and  afterwards 
taken  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  crown,  but  were  again,  in  ^838, 
released  to  the  company.  The  business  in  London  is  managed  by  a  com- 
mittee of  three  merchants,  appointed  by  the  government,  and  accountable  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.  The  forts  are  governed  by  a  president  and  council. 
Cape  Coast  Castle  stands  on  a  rock  of  gneiss  and  mica  slate,  about  20 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  longitude  P  10'  W. ;  it  is  an  irregular 
square  with  a  bastion  at  each  corner,  the  whole  mounting  80  guns.  Within 
are  spacious  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  residents.  Outside 
there  is  a  native  town  ;  and  the  adjacent  country,  to  a  considerable  distance, 
has  boon  cleared  and  rerulored  fit  for  cultivation.  The  ruling  natives  are 
the  Fantees,  a  clever,  stirring,  turbulent  race.  It  was  here  that  L.  E.  L., 
the  celebrated  pt>etess  and  unfortunate  wife  of  Sir  Charles  McLean,  the 
governor,  lost  her  life  by  poison  ;  it  is  strongly  suspected  that  the  husband 
was  accessory  at  least  to  the  foul  deed,  and  certainly  many  circumstances 
have  been  adduced  which  go  far  to  prove  his  guilt.  The  other  stations 
require  no  separate  notice.  The  trade  of  these  settlements,  and  generally 
of  Western  Africa,  is  of  considerable  importance  to  Great  Britain,  and  is 
yearly  increasing.  The  exports  alone  amo;int  to  the  value  of  <£300,000 
yearly. 

The  **  Dutch  Settlements**  consist  of  Fort  Antonius,  near  Axim,  and 
Fort  Hollandia  or  Fredericksburg,  near  Pockese,  with  several  others.  The 
principal  settlement  is  Elmina,  or  St.  George  de  la  Mina,  which  is  the 
residence  of  the  governor-general.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  with  a  good 
citadel  and  a  fort.  Some  considerable  trade  is  connected  with  these,  and 
the  Dutch  are  ever  pushing  forward  their  interests  in  this  quarter. 

The  "  Danhh  iSt7//rmfnfs'' consist  of  Christianborg,  two  and  a  half  miles 
from  James'  Fort,  at  Accra,  and  several  other  stations,  forts,  and  factories 
aloncT  the  coast. 

The  original  American  colony  of  Liberia  has  lately  declared  itself  an  in 
dependent  nation,  and  as  such  will  require  to  be  described  under  the  style 
and  title  of — 
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THE    REPUBLIC    OF    LIBERIA. 

The  Republic  of  Liberia  lies  midway  between  Sierra  Leone  and  Cape 
Palmas,  and  was  originally  a  colony  planted  by  the  American  Colonization 
Society  in  1821.  Its  specific  limits  are  from  Oigby,  on  the  mouth  of  Poor 
River,  on  the  north-west,  to  Cavally  River  on  the  south-east,  or  between 
40  20'  and  6©  40'  N.  latitude,  and  7^  30'  and  IP  W.  longitude.  The 
length  of  the  coast  between  Digby  and  the  Cavally  river  is  about  300  miles, 
and  the  territory  extends  from  70  to  80  miles  inland,  with  a  probable  area 
of  24,000  square  miles. 

The  whole  territory  has  been  purchased  from  time  to  time  from  the  aborigi- 
nal owners,  and  in  this  way  at  least  twenty  petty  sovereignties  have  been 
extinguished.  In  its  former  condition  the  coast  was  the  constant  resort  of 
slavers,  but  the  traffic  is  now  efiectually  suppressed  as  far  as  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  republic  extends,  and  its  entire  abandonment  is  an  invariable  stipula- 
tion in  every  treaty  of  trade  and  protection  with  neighboring  states.  The 
disposition  to  avail  themselves  of  treaties  of  this  description  is  plainly  on  the 
increase  on  the  part  of  the  surrounding  natives,  and  it  is  estimated  that  not 
less  than  2,000,000  of  persons  in  the  interior  are  under  the  influence  of 
these  stipulations. 

The  geographical  position  of  Liberia,  and  its  capacity  to  produce  many 
articles  likely  to  make  up  a  valuable  commerce,  are  very  favorable  to  the 
success  of  the  republic ;  nor  can  it  be  looked  upon  in  a  minor  degree  as  a 
centre  from  which  civilization  may  diverge,  and  include  in  its  bands  many 
thousands  of  human  beings  now  steeped  in  the  most  revolting  barbarism. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  well  ascertained  fact,  that  it  has  already  effected  much  in  mitiga^ 
ting  the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade,  and  in  abolishing  many  of  the  dreadful 
practices  of  the  Fetichist  natives.  At  the  same  time  nothing  is  led  undone 
to  spread  Christian  doctrines  and  morality,  and  that  continent  which  has  so 
long  been  robbed  and  ravaged  by  our  sires,  even  now  smiles  and  rejoices  in 
the  light  shed  upon  it  by  the  sons  of  those  exiles  returned  from  their  cap- 
tivity. It  seems  indeed,  that  it  has  been  among  the  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence to  permit  the  wrongs  under  which  Africa  has  suffered,  that  her 
children  might  be  returned  to  their  original  home,  civilized  and  imbued 
with  the  benign  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  prepared  ultimately  to  redeem 
this  great  continent  from  barbarism  and  idolatry. 

The  colony  was  originally  established  in  1821,  by  an  immigration  of  free 
or  liberated  people  of  color  from  the  United  States,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Colonization  Society.  Since  that  period  its  population,  in- 
cluding the  Aborigines,  who  have  incorporated  themselves  with  the  immi- 
grants, has  increased  to  upwards  of  80,000.  The  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion born  in  America  or  of  American  descent,  is  estimated  at  about  10,000  ; 
and  such  has  been  the  effect  of  their  example  and  influence,  that  out  of  the 
remaining  70,000,  consisting  of  aborigines  or  of  captives  released  from 
slave-ships,  at  least  50,000  can  speak  the  English  language,  while  their 
habits  are  rapidly  becoming  those  of  civilized  and  steady  agriculturists. 
The  desire  for  education  is  also  manifested  by  the  surrounding  tribes,  and 
instances  are  not  uncommon  of  natives  sending  their  children  to  be  instructed 
in  the  primary  schools  established  in  the  republic.  Of  these  there  are  36 
io  operation,  with  an  average  attendance  in  each  of  about  40  native  pupils. 

The  natural  resources  of  Liberia  are  immense,  and  are  steadily  in  process 
of  development     The  principal  articles  of  export  are  ivory,  palm  oil,  (of 
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which  $150,(M)0  worth  was  shipped  in  1847,)  camwood,  gold-dast,  &c.  ; 
coffee  is  indigenous  and  of  excellent  qualitj,  and  is  now  being  caltifated 
extensively  ;  it  yields  more  than  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  belief  is  enter- 
tained that  it  may  be  produced  so  as  to  compete  with  the  slave-grown  article. 
Sugar  also  thrives  well,  but  enough  only  is  grown  for  home  consumption. 
Cocoa  has  just  been  introduced,  and  it  is  expected  that  cotton  will  soon 
become  an  article  of  export.  Indigo,  ginger,  arrowroot,  and  various  other 
articles  of  commerce  likewise  grow  luxuriantly.  Rich  mines  exist  in  the 
country,  and  only  require  capital  to  open  'them  up.  In  1847  eighty-two 
foreign  vessels  visited  Liberia,  and  exchanged  merchandize  for  articles  of 
African  production,  to  the  amount  of  $600,000 ;  and  it  is  estimated  that 
between  two  and  three  millions  of  persons  in  the  interior  now  obtain  their 
supply  of  European  goods  from  the  republic  and  the  kindred  colony  of  Cape 
Palmas.  The  principal  trade  is  carried  on  by  barter  ;  but  there  is  a  small 
paper  circulation  of  about  $6,000  redeemable  on  demand. 

The  population  is,  on  the  whole,  well  disposed  to  work,  and  the  rate  of 
wages  per  day  is  about  25  cents.  It  is  an  extraordinary  feature  of  this  part 
of  the  coast  that  horses  and  other  draught  animals  will  not  live,  and  hence 
every  kind  of  transport,  except  that  upon  the  rivers,  is  performed  by  manual 
labor.  Much  of  the  camwood  which  is  exported  from  Liberia  is  brought  a 
distance  of  200  miles  from  the  interior  on  men's  backs.  It  is  seen,  how- 
ever, that  this  difficulty,  which  appears  a  great  one  at  first,  may  have  the 
effect  not  only  of  enuring  the  people  to  labor,  but  of  stimulating  them  to 
every  kind  of  mechanical  contrivance,  by  which  it  may  be  overcome. 

The  climate  of  Liberia,  although  more  healthy  than  that  of  Sierra  Leone,  is 
still  uncongenial  to  the  white  man  ;  but  the  improvement  that  it  has  undergone 
during  the  last  ten  years  from  the  effect  of  clearing,  drainage,  dt^c,  is  stated 
to  have  been  most  remarkable.  The  colored  emigrants  from  America,  who 
used  invariably  to  suffer  from  fever  on  their  arrival,  are  now  able  to  go  to 
work  at  once.  The  duration  of  life  amongst  the  colonists  is  considered  to 
be  about  the  same  as  in  the  United  States.  A  large  portion  of  the  territory 
has  been  accurately  surveyed,  and  it  is  sold  in  sections  by  the  government 
at  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  acre.  The  settlements  have  already  spread 
over  a  large  area,  and  the  result  of  their  industry  has  been  very  encouraging 
to  further  efforts. 

The  government  of  the  republic  is  precisely  on  the  American  model, 
consisting  of  a  president,  a  vice  president,  a  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives, the  number  of  senators  bein^  six  and  that  of  delecrates  twenty-eight. 
The  possession  of  real  estate  to  the  value  of  830  is  the  electoral  qualification. 
The  revenue  in  1847  was  about  $20,000,  derived  entirely  from  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  six  per  cent.,  on  imports  and  the  sale  of  public  lands. 
Ardent  spirits,  the  use  of  whicii  it  is  sought  to  discourage,  form  an  exception, 
and  are  taxed  25  cents  per  gallon. 

Monrovia,  on  the  south  side  of  Cape  Mesurado,  near  the  north-western 
boundary  of  Liberia,  is  the  capital  and  chief  seat  of  trade.  It  contains 
about  1,000  inhabitants.  The  other  ports  are  Marshall,  on  Junk  river; 
Edina ;  Bexley,  on  St.  John's  river  ;  Bassa  Cove  and  Greenville,  on  the 
Sinoe  river.  The  more  inland  towns  and  their  adjoining  settlements  are 
Caldwell,  New  Georgia  and  Millsburg. 

The  organization  of  the  republic  as  an  independent  state  took  place  on 
the  24th  August,  1S47,  when  Mr.  Roberts,  who  had  for  a  long  time  been 
governor  of  the  colony  under  the  auspices  of  the  society,  and  himself  an 
immigrant,  was  elected  president.     Smce  this  period    the   president  has 
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visited  the  United  States  and  England,  in  both  which  he  was  received  as 
the  representative  of  a  respectable  nation,  and  obtained  from  their  govern- 
ments a  recognition  of  the  nationality  of  the  republic.  His  mission  also 
extended  to  other  countries,  and  hitherto  he  has  met  with  nothincr  but 
courtesy  and  success  in  his  diplomatic  tour. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  article,  than  by  appending  to  it  an  address 
from  the  colonists  of  Liberia  to  the  free  people  of  color  in  the  United  States, 
dated  4th  September,  1847.  It  contains  much  valuable  information,  both 
with  respect  to  the  country  and  the  condition  of  the  people ;  and  must  be 
especially  interesting  to  a  numerous  class  who  are  favorable  to  the  cause 
which  it  advocates : 

"  As  much  speculation  and  uncertainty  continues  to  prevail  among  the 
people  of  color  in  the  United  States,  respecting  our  situation  and  prospects 
in  Africa,  and  many  representations  have  been  put  in  circulation  there,  of 
a  nature  slanderous  to  us,  and,  in  their  effects,  injurious  to  them,  we  feel  it 
our  duty,  by  a  true  statement  of  our  circumstances,  to  endeavor  to  correct 
them. 

"  The  first  consideration  which  caused  our  voluntary  removal  to  this 
country,  and  the  object  which  we  still  regard  with  the  deepest  concern,  is 
liberty — liberty  in  the  sober,  simple,  but  complete  sense  of  the  word  :  not  a 
licentious  liberty,  nor  a  liberty  without  government,  or  which  should  place 
U8  without  the  restraint  of  salutary  laws ;  but  that  liberty  of  speech  and 
conscience  which  distinguishes  the  free  enfranchised  citizens  of  a  free 
state.  We  did  not  enjoy  that  freedom  in  our  native  country ;  and  from 
causes  which,  as  respects  ourselves,  we  shall  soon  forget  forever,  we  were 
certain  it  was  not  there  attainable  for  ourselves  or  our  children.  This, 
then,  being  the  first  object  of  our  pursuit  in  coming  to  Africa,  is  probably 
the  first  subject  on  which  you  will  ask  for  information ;  and  we  must  truly 
declare  to  you  that  our  expectations  and  hopes,  in  this  respect,  have  been 
realized.  Our  constitution  secures  to  us,  so  far  as  our  condition  allows, 
*  all  the  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,' 
and  these  rights  and  privileges  are  ours.  We  are  proprietors  of  the  soil 
we  live  on,  and  possess  the  rights  of  freeholders.  Our  suffrages,  and  what 
is  of  more  importance,  our  sentiments  and  our  opinions,  have  their  due 
weight  in  the  government  we  live  under.  Our  laws  are  altogether  our  own  ; 
they  grow  out  of  our  circumstances,  are  framed  for  our  exclusive  benefit, 
and  administered  by  officers  of  our  own  appointment,  and  as  such  posse^ss 
our  confidence.  We  have  a  judiciary  chosen  from  among  ourselves ;  we 
serve  as  jurors  in  the  trial  of  others,  and  are  liable  to  be  tried  only  by  juries 
of  our  fellow-citizens  ourselves.  We  have  all  that  is  meant  by  liberty  of 
conscience.  The  time  and  mode  of  worshipping  God,  as  prescribed  to  us 
in  His  word,  and  dictated  by  our  conscience,  we  are  not  only  free  to  follow, 
but  are  protected  in  following. 

Forming  a  community  of  our  own  in  the  land  of  our  forefathers ;  having 
the  commerce,  and  the  soil,  and  the  resources  of  the  country  at  our  disposal, 
we  know  nothing  of  that  debasing  inferiority  with  which  our  very  color 
stamped  us  in  America.  There  is  nothing  here  to  create  the  feeling  of  caste 
— nothing  to  cherish  the  feeling  of  superiority  in  the  minds  of  foreigners 
who  visit  us.  It  is  this  moral  emancipation,  this  liberty  of  the  mind  from 
worse  than  iron  fetters,  that  repays  us  ten  thousand  times  over  for  all  that 
it  has  cost  us,  and  makes  us  grateful  to  God  and  our  American  patrons 
for  the  happy  change  which  has  taken  place  in  our  situation.  We  are  not 
self-complacent  as  to  rest  satisfied  with  our  improvement,  either  as  regards 
Vol.  IL  42 
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oar  minds  or  oar  circunistances.  We  do  not  expect  to  remain  statioDarj^' 
far  from  it.  But  we  certain! j  feel  oaraelves,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  state  to 
enjoy  either  to  anj  purpose.  The  harden  is  gone  from  our  shoulders.  We 
now  hreathe  and  move  freely,  and  know  not  (in  sanreying  your  present  state,) 
fur  which  to  pity  yoa  most,  the  empty  name  of  liherty  which  you  endeafor 
to  content  yourselves  with,  in  a  country  that  is  not  yours,  or  the-  delusion 
which  makes  yoa  hope  for  ampler  privileges  in  that  country  hereafter.  Tell 
us  which  is  the  white  man,  who,  with  a  prudent  regard  for  his  own  charac- 
ter, can  associate  with  one  of  you  on  terms  of  equality?  Ask  us,  which  b 
the  white  man,  who  would  decline  such  association  with  one  of  our  number, 
whence  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  are  not  an  objection?  To  both  these 
questions,  we  unhesitatingly  make  the  same  answer — ^there  is  no  such  white 
man. 

We  solicit  none  of  you  to  emigrate  to  this  country ;  for  we  know  not 
who  among  you  prefers  rational  independence,  and  the  honest  respect  of  his 
fellow-men,  to  that  mental  sloth  and  careless  poverty  which  you  already 
possess,  and  your  children  will  inherit  after  you  in  America.  But  if  your 
views  and  aspirations  rise  a  degree  higher — if  your  minds  are  not  as  servile 
as  your  present  condition,  we  can  decide  the  question  at  once ;  and  with 
confidence  say  that  you  will  bless  the  day,  and  your  chil<lren  after  yoa, 
when  you  determined  to  become  citisens  of  Liberia. 

But  we  do  not  hold  this  language  on  the  blessings  of  liberty  for  the  pa^ 
pose  of  consoling  ourselves  for  the  sacrifice  of  health,  or  the  sufferings  of 
want,  in  consequence  of  our  removal  to  Africa.  We  enjoy  health,  after  a 
few  month's  residence  in  this  country,  as  uniformly  and  in  as  perfect  a  degree 
as  we  possessed  that  blessing  in  our  native  country ;  and  a  distressing 
scarcity  of  provisions,  or  any  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  has  of  late  been 
entirely  unknown,  even  to  the  poorest  persons  in  this  community.  On 
these  points  there  are,  and  have  been,  much  misconception  and  some 
malicious  misrepresentations  in  the  United  States. 

The  true  character  of  the  African  climate  is  not  well  understood  in  other 
countries.  Its  inhabitants  are  as  robust,  as  healthy,  as  long-lived,  to  say 
the  least,  as  those  of  any  other  country.  Nothing  like  an  epidemic  has 
ever  appeared  in  this  colony  ;  nor  can  we  learn  from  the  natives,  that  the 
calamity  of  a  sweeping  sickness  ever  yet  visited  this  part  of  the  continent 
But  the  change  from  a  temperate  to  a  tropical  country  is  a  great  one — too 
great  not  to  affect  the  health  more  or  less,  and  in  the  cases  of  old  pet^le. 
and  very  young  people,  it  often  causes  death.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
colony,  want  of  good  houses,  the  great  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the  settlers, 
their  irregular  mode  of  living,  and  the  hardships  and  discouragments  they 
met  with,  greatly  helped  the  other  causes  of  sickness,  which  prevailed  to  an 
alarming  extent,  and  were  attended  with  great  mortality.  But  we  look 
back  to  those  times  as  a  season  of  trial  long  past,  and  nearly  forgotten. 
Our  houses  and  circumstances  are  now  comfortable  ;  and  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years  not  one  person  in  forty,  from  the  middle  and  southern  states, 
has  died  from  the  change  of  climate. 

But  you  may  say  that  even  health  and  freedom,  as  good  as  they  are,  arc 
still  dearly  paid  for,  when  they  cost  you  the  common  blessings  of  life,  and 
expose  your  wife  and  children  to  famine,  and  all  the  evils  of  want  and 
poverty.  We  do  not  dispute  the  soundness  of  this  conclusion  either;  but 
we  utterly  deny  that  it  has  any  application  to  the  people  of  Liberia. 

Away  with  all  the  false  notions  that  are  circulating  about  the  barrenness 
of  this  country  ;  they  are  the  observations  of  such  ignorant  and   designing 
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men  as  would  injure  both  it  and  you.  A  more  fertile  soil,  and  a  more  pro- 
ductive country,  so  far  as  it  is  cultivated,  there  is  not,  we  believe,  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Its  hills  and  its  plains  are  covered  with  a  verdure  which 
never  fades ;  the  productions  of  nature  keep  on  in  their  growth  through  all 
the  seasons  of  the  year.  Even  the  natives  of  the  country,  almost  without 
farming  tools,  without  skill,  and  with  very  little  labor,  make  more  grain  and 
▼egetabies  than  they  can  consume,  and  often  more  than  they  can  sell. 

Cattle,  swine,  fowls,  ducks,  goats,  and  sheep,  thrive  without  feeding, 
requiring  no  care  but  to  keep  them  from  straying.  Cotton,  coficc,  indigo, 
and  the  sugar-cane,  are  all  the  spontaneous  growth  of  our  forests,  and  may 
be  cultivated  at  pleasure,  to  any  extent,  by  such  as  are  disposed.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  rice,  Indian  corn,  Guinea  corn,  millet,  and  too  many 
species  of  fruit  to  enumerate.  Add  to  all  this,  we  have  no  dreary  winter 
here,  for  one-half  the  year,  to  destroy  the  products  of  the  other  half. 
Nature  is  constantly  renewing  herself,  and  is  also  constantly  pouring 
her  treasures  all  the  year  round,  in  the  laps  of  the  industrious.  We  could 
say  on  this  subject  more,  but  we  are  afraid  of  exciting  too  highly  the  hopes 
of  the  imprudent.  Such  persons,  we  think,  will  do  well  to  keep  their  rented 
cellers,  and  earn  their  twenty-five  cents  a  day  at  their  wheelbarrow,  in  the 
commercial  towns  of  America,  and  stay  where  they  are.  It  is  only  the 
industrious  and  virtuous  that  we  can  point  to  independence,  and  plenty,  and 
happiness  in  this  country.  Such  people  are  sure  to  attain,  in  a  very  few 
years,  to  a  style  of  comfortable  living  which  they  may  in  vain  hope  for  in 
the  United  States ;  and  however  short  we  come  of  this  character  ourselves, 
it  is  only  a  due  acknowledgment  of  the  bounty  of  Divine  Providence  to  say 
that  we  generally  enjoy  the  good  things  of  this  life  to  our  entire  satisfaction. 

Our  trade  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  coast,  to  the  interior  parts  of  the 
continent,  and  to  foreign  vessels.  It  is  already  valuable,  and  fast  increas- 
ing. It  is  carried  on  in  the  productions  of  the  country,  consisting  of  rice, 
palm  oil,  ivory,  tortoise  shell,  dye  woods,  gold,  hides,  wax,  and  a  small 
amount  of  coffee  ;  and  it  brings  us,  in  return,  the  product  and  manufactures 
of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  Seldom,  indeed,  is  our  harbor  clear  of 
European  or  American  shipping ;  and  the  bustle  and  the  thronging  of  our 
streets  show  something  already  of  the  activity  of  the  smaller  sea-ports  of  the 
United  States. 

Mechanics,  of  nearly  every  trade,  are  carrying  on  their  various  occupa- 
tions ;  their  wages  are  high ;  and  a  large  number  would  be  sure  of  constant 
and  profitable  employment. 

Not  a  child  or  a  youth  in  the  colony  but  is  provided  an  appropriate 
school.  We  have  a  numerous  public  library,  and  a  court  house,  meeting- 
houses, school-houses,  and  fortifications  sufficient,  or  nearly  so,  for  the 
colony,  in  its  present  state. 

Our  houses  are  constructed  of  the  same  materials,  and  finished  in  the  same 
style,  as  in  the  towns  of  America.  We  have  an  abundance  of  good  building 
stone,  shells  for  lime,  and  clay  of  an  excellent  quality  for  bricks.  Timber 
is  plentiful  of  various  kinds,  and  fit  for  all  the  different  purposes  of  build- 
ing and  fencing. 

Truly,  we  have  a  goodly  heritage;  and  if  there  is  anything  lacking  in  the 
character  or  condition  of  the  people  of  this  colony,  it  can  never  be  charged 
to  the  account  of  the  country ;  it  must  be  the  fruit  of  our  own  mismanage- 
ment, or  slothfulness,  or  vices.  But  from  all  these  evils  we  confide  in  Him, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  all  our  blessings,  to  preserve  us.  It  is  the 
topic  of  our  weekly  and  daily  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God,  both  in  public 
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and  private,  and  He  knows  with  what  sincerity,  that  we  were  conducted,  l^ 
His  providence,  to  this  shore.  Such  great  favors,  in  so  short  a  time,  and 
mixed  with  so  few  trials,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  nothing  but  His  special 
blessing.  This  we  acknowledge.  We  only  want  the  gratitude  which  sacb 
signal  favors  call  for.  Nor  are  we  willing  to  close  this  paper,  without  add- 
ing a  heartfelt  testimonial  to  the  deep  obligations  we  owe  to  our  American 
patrons  and  best  earthly  benefactors,  whose  wisdom  pointed  us  to  this  home 
of  our  nation,  and  whose  active  and  persevering  benevolence  enabled  as  U> 
reach  it.  Judge,  then,  of  the  feelings  with  which  we  hear  the  motives  and 
doings  of  the  Colonization  Society  traduced — and  that,  too,  by  men  too 
ignorant  to  know  what  the  society  has  already  accomplished  ;  too  weak  Id 
look  through  its  plans  and  intentions;  or  too  dishonest  to  acknowledge 
either.  But,  without  pretending  to  any  prophetic  sagacity,  we  can  cei- 
tainly  predict  to  that  Society  the  ultimate  triumph  of  their  hopes  and  labors; 
and  disappointment  and  defeat  to  those  who  oppose  them.  Men  may 
theorise  and  speculate  upon  their  plans  in  America,  but  there  can  be  no 
speculation  here.  The  cheerful  abodes  of  civilization  and  happiness  whick 
are  scattered  over  this  verdant  mountain — the  flourishing  settlements  which 
are  spreading  around  it — the  sound  of  Christian  instruction,  and  scenes  of 
Christian  worship,  which  are  heard  and  seen  in  this  land  of  brooding  pagae 
darkness — a  thousand  contented  freemen  united  in  founding  a  new  Christian 
empire,  happy  themselves,  and  the  instrument  of  happiness  to  others— every 
object,  every  individual,  is  an  argument,  is  a  demonstration,  of  the  wisdon 
and  goodness  of  the  plan  of  colonization." 

The  "  Maryland  Colony,"  at  Cape  Palmas,  is  in  every  respect  a  similar 
institution  with  Liberia ;  but  under  a  different  management.  It  is  stiJl  in 
dependence  on  its  original  patrons,  and  its  affairs  are  under  the  supervision 
of  Governor  Russworm,  a  very  intelligent  and  humane  man  of  color,  seat 
out  by  the  Maryland  Society.  The  colony  is  equally  prosperous ;  and 
there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  of  its  soon  becoming  a  portion  of  the  young 
republic.  Speaking  of  the  qualifications  of  Roberts  and  Rjissworm, 
Commodore  Perry,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  says,  in  a  report  to  the 
American  Government,  dated  in  1844  : — 

"  Governor  Roberts  of  Liberia,  and  Russworm,  of  Cape  Palmas,  are  intel- 
ligent and  estimable  men,  executing  their  responsible  functions  with  wis- 
dom and  dignity  ;  and  we  have  in  the  example  of  these  two  gentlemen, 
irrera(r;il)Ie  proof  of  tlie  capacity  of  colored  people  to  govern  themselves," 

And  with  reijard  to  the  advantages  of  the  colonists  he  adds  : — 

"  80  far  as  the  influence  of  the  colonists  has  extended,  it  has  been  exerted 
to  suppress  the  slave-trade.  Their  endeavors  have  been  eminently  success- 
ful, and  it  is  by  plantinir  these  settlements  (whether  American  or  European) 
along  the  whole  extent  of  coast,  from  Cape  Verde  to  Benguela,  that  the 
exportation  of  slaves  will  be  most  effectually  prevented." 

2. — Central  Soudan 

Central  Soudan  is  cluefly  comprised  in  the  basin  of  the  Kawara,  and  in 
point  of  fertility,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other  portion  of  the  world.  Its 
agricultural  staples,  its  minerals  and  animal  products  supply  the  wants  of 
an  immense  commerce,  which  is  carried  on  with  the  states  of  Barbary  and 
the  west  coast,  by  caravans,  and  small  craft  on  the  rivers  flowing  to  the 
Atlantic.  Very  little,  however,  is  known  of  the  region  ;  and  that  which  is 
known  chiedy  applies  to  the  more  frequented  trading  stations.     The  countr)- 
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is  occupied  by  an  infinite  number  of  petty  states,  the  most  powerful  of 
which  done  we  need  only  in  this  connection  remark  upon.  They  are  as 
fellows : — 

Sangaban  is  a  large  country,  containing  the  sources  of  the  Joliba, 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  idolaters  governed  by  independent  chiefs. 

BouRB  is  a  hilly  region,  with  rich  gold  mines,  on  the  Tankesso,  an  affluent 
of  the  Joliba.  It  b  inhabited  by  the  Jalonkes,  and  governed  by  a  Moslem 
chief.  It  has  a  great  trade  both  with  the  interior  and  the  coasts.  Boure, 
its  capital,  is  situated  on  the  led  of  the  river. 

Kankan,  to  the  north  of  Sangaran,  on  the  Milo,  is  a  small  state,  the 
capital  of  which,  of  the  same  name,  contains  6,000  inhabitants,  all 
Moslems. 

Wassoulo,  to  the  north  of  Kankan,  is  inhabited  by  Foulahs,  who  pur- 
Bne  sheep-tending  and  agriculture.  The  small  village  of  Sigala  is  the 
residence  of  the  chief,  who  has  large  possessions  of  gold  and  silver. 

Bambabba,  formerly  a  large  state,  is  now  divided  into  two  governments, 
which  may  be  styled  Upper  and  Lower  Bambarra.  In  Upper  Bambarra  are 
the  towns  of  8ego^  with  3,000  inhabitants;  Bcunmakoo,  a  commercial 
town  further  up  the  Joliba;  Marabou,  Yamma,  Sami,  Scuisanding,  and 
Silla,  In  the  lower  kingdom,  which  is  now  the  principal  power  in  Central 
Soudan,  are  Jenneh,  its  capital,  a  large  well-built  town,  at  the  end  of  a 
small '  island  in  the  Joliba,  and  the  seat  of  a  great  trade ;  El'KhanuUh 
tlUah,  80  miles  north-east  of  Jenneh,  so  famous  for  its  schools  ;  and  Isaka, 
at 'the  confluence  of  two  branches  of  the  Joliba,  and  the  port  of  embarkation 
of  travellers  to  Timbnctoo.  Massina,  on  the  Joliba,  is  the  capital  of  a  king- 
dom governed  by  the  brother  of  the  chief  of  Jenneh. 

The  kingdom  of  Kono,  noted  for  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  lies  to  the 
south  of  Bambarra,  among  the  mountains,  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  Its 
capital  has  the  same  name.  Further  down  the  river  is  the  state  of  Banan, 
inhabited  by  a  commercial  people  resembling  the  Mandingoes.  The 
country  of  the  Dirimans  extends  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Joliba ;  its 
chief  resides  at  Alcodia. 

Timbuctoo  is  perhaps  the  most  noted  of  the  Soudan  States.  It  lies  north 
of  the  Joliba,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  caravan  road  from  Barbary.  The 
city  is  a  large,  open  town,  three  miles  in  circuit,  situated  in  a  sandy  plain, 
eight  miles  north  of  the  river.  The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  brick ;  but 
the  streets  are  only  wide  enough  for  three  horsemen  to  ride  abreast.  It 
contains  seven  mosques.  The  port  is  at  Cabra,  a  small  town  on  the  Joliba. 
Timbuctoo  may  be  considered  as  the  principal  mart  of  this  part  of  Africa. 
The  chief  pays  tribute  to  the  Tuaricks  of  the  desert,  to  prevent  them  from 
plundering  the  caravans. 

BoBGOU,  chiefly  to  the  right  of  the  Kawara,  is  a  confederation  of  several 
petty  kings,  the  most  powerful  of  whom  are  those  of  Wawa,  Kiama,  Niki, 
and  Boussa.  The  capital  is  Boussa,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kawara,  with 
about  12,000  inhabitants.  Kiami^  the  residence  of  a  sultan,  appears  to  be 
the  most  commercial  and  populous  town  of  Borgou,  and  contains  so  many 
as  30,000  inhabitants  ;  and  Wawa,  one  of  the  finest  towns  in  the  country, 
has  18,000  inhabitants. 

The  following  will  exhibit  a  list  of  the  states  lower  down  the  basin,  with 
tfaek  principal  towna 
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Taoqiii,  (kingdom) Taovi,  •  popdbiH 

Nt».  nrTAPPA  J  TbbfE, 80,000 ;  Koolfco.  14,000 ;  BMm,%jmt 

NiFfi,  or  Tafpa imdBMi,  11,000. 

V  I  ITitnngi,    00,000 ;    ^  ~  —        .      . 

Fu«DAH,  or  FovaDA FndUih,  00,000i 

Bi«i«,  or  Adov Booiii,  15,000. 

Waki Wari,  5,000. 

Boir«T,  (an  oUgii«liksal  repoUHo) Boiot,  80,000 ;  Bii«^S,OiOL 

QoA,  (kingdom; (MdCaMnr 

laou,  (kingdom) Bboo^  6,000. 

Boqua,  Bockwey^  or  leemry^  od  the  left  bank  of  the  Kawarm,  iuuiMdialdf 
below  the  hiila,  is  a  tort  of  free  port  or  neotral  plaoe*  when  the  people  of 
hoetile  states  may  meet  withoat  danger.  The  abore  enomemtioii,  howefer» 
conuins  ^ut  a  few  of  the  states  in  this  sectioo  of  Soudan  ;  but  we  hafo 
probably  said  enough  on  a  subject,  in  the  iUoitratioB  of  wtueh,  nothbg 
more  than  names  ean  be  prodncM. 

The  Empire  op  thb  Foitlabs  on  Fillatabb,  behmgs  partly  to  the  bans 
of  the  Kawara  and  partly  to  the  basin  of  the  Tchad.  It  was  founded  by 
Sheikh  Othman  Danfodio,  who  was  a  proficient  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
Arabs,  and  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  a  prophet  .  He  came  ori^nally 
from  the  woods  c^  Ader  or  Tadela,  and  hafing  settled  in  Ghoober,  bnih  a 
town,  where  the  Fellatahs  soon  began  to  collect  around  him.  Drifen  fnm 
It  by  the  Sultan,  he  urain  settled  in  Ader,  where  he  built  another  town; 
from  all  quarters  the  Fellatahs  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  in  a  short  time 
he  acquired  possession  of  the  whole  of  Haoussa,  with  Kano  Kubbe.  ToQiri. 
and  part  of  Nyflb,  and  extended  his  raTaffes  almost  to  the  seB-eoast  He 
died  in  1816,  when  his  son  Bello  succeeaed  to  the  gofemment  of  Haooaa, 
while  the  conquered  territories  to  the  westward  were  gtfen  to  his  nephew. 
SakkatoOf  the  capital,  is  a  large  city,  on  a  low  hill  near  an  affluent  of  the 
Kawara,  about  four  days'  journey  from  the  great  river.  It  was  built  in 
1805,  by  Danfodio,  and  has  been  surrounded  by  Bello  with  a  wall  24  feet 
high,  and  a  dry  ditch.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  80,000.  The  other 
chief  towns,  d&c,  are  Kashtnahf  Casdna,  Kathna^  Kalmtama^  Zirm^ 
Zariya,  with  50,000  inhabitants ;  Btagaria  Kano^  with  40,000  inhabitants ; 
Bmbmbie^  with  23,000  inhabitants ;  Kottmko,  Zang€na,  Kaiagomm^  dLC. 

3. — Eastern  Smdan. 

This  region  includes  the  basin  of  the  Tchad,  ana  extenas  eastward  to 
the  confines  of  Nubia  and  Abyssinia.  It  is  almost  entir^y  unknown,  and 
has  never  been  traversed  by  any  intelligent  explorer.  The  principal  states 
of  this  division  are  : 

BoRNou,  situated  along  the  sides  of  the  great  lake.  This  state  seesu  to 
consist  of  **  Bornou  Proper,"  to  the  west  of  the  lake ;  "  Kamen,'*  to  the 
north  and  east;  '' Loggun,'*  to  the  south;  a  part  of '' Mandara,"  to  the 
south  of  Log^un ;  and  a  part  of  the  country  of  the  Mungas  or  Mnngovi, 
to  the  north  of  the  Yeou.  The  capital  is  Bimie,  or  New  Bornou,  a  walled 
town,  with  15,000  inhabitants,  not  far  from  the  Tchad.  Koukm^  Angor^ 
nou,  Digoa,  Old  Bornou^  (which  formerly  contained  200,000  inhabitants,) 
Delaw,  Mora,  &c.,  are  the  other  most  important  towns,  and  generally  hive 
large  populations,  and  carry  on  considerable  trade  and  manufactures. 

Baghermeh,  a  kingdom  south-east  of  the  Tchad.     The  inhabitants  are 
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noted  among  the  Africans  fbr  their  bravery  and  their  industry.  Mesna 
appears  to  be  the  capital. 

MoBBA,  a  kingdom  called  "  Dar  Szaleh"  by  the  Arabs;  "  Waddai"  by 
the  Fezzaners ;  and  "  Borgou"  by  the  Bornouese.  It  is  too  imperfectly 
known  to  be  described.  Only  a  part  of  the  kingdom  appears  to  belong  to 
the  basin  of  the  Tchad.  Its  capital  is  Warra,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
three  times  larger  than  Boulak,  near  Cairo. 

And  Dar-Fur,  a  considerable  territory,  situated  eastward  of  Mobba,  be- 
tween the  basin  of  the  Tchad  and  the  Bahr-el-Abiad.  Its  capital  is  Kobbe, 
or  Cobbcy  which  was  visited  by  Mr.  Browne,  in  1793.  It  carries  on  a  great 
trade  with  the  states  of  the  Nile,  and  owns  the  supremacy  of  the  Pasha  of 
Egypt 


SOUTHERN    AFRICA. 

In  this  division  of  Africa  we  include,  not  only  the  whole  of  the  conti- 
nent south  of  the  equator,  but  also  all  those  unknown  regions  which  extend 
northward  to  the  chain  of  mountains  which  are  supposed  to  stretch  across 
its  breadth ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  Camaroons,  on 
the  bight  of  Biafra,  eastward  to  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  The  region  may  be 
divided  into  four  distinct  portions,  viz. : — 1.  The  Maritime  Regions  of  the 
West  Coast.  2.  The  Maritime  Regions  of  the  East  Coast.  3.  Sonth 
Africa  ;  and  4.  The  Unexplored  Interior.  The  three  first  we  shall  describe 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  above  arranged ;  the  latter,  of  which  nothing 
whatever  is  known,  need  not  be  further  remarked  upon. 

1. — THE  MARITIME  REGIONS  OP  THE  WEST-COAST. 

This  portion  of  Africa  has  generally  been  known  as  ''  Lower  Guinea ;" 
and,  as  far  as  ascertained,  is  occupied  by  several  nations,  and  by  districts, 
which  geographers  have  been  obliged  to  classify,  for  want  of  information, 
under  arbitrary  titles. 

Tke  Coast  of  Gaboon, 

The  country  extending  from  the  Camaroons  to  Cape  Lopez,  is  called  the 
*'  Coast  of  Gaboon ;"  but  almost  nothing  is  known  of  the  interior.  It 
would  seem,  from  the  reports  of  the  American  Missionaries  settled  in  this 
country,  that  it  is  inhabited  by  a  great  number  of  different  tribes,  living  in 
villages.  These  are  called — the  Mpongwe,  Shekani,  Bakali,  Kama,  Ba- 
tanga,  &c.  nations,  all  speaking  differentlanguages,  some  of  which  have  been 
reduced  to  writing ;  and  being  more  or  less  civilized.  They  are  governed 
by  absolute  sovereigns,  and  are  almost  constantly  at  war  with  each  other. 
The  Mpongwe  and  Batanga  dialects  seem  to  be  the  most  universal.  They 
have  been  a  good  deal  engaged  in  supplying  slaves  for  the  Cape  Lopez 
market ;  otherwise  "  the  trade  consists  principally,"  says  Mr.  Wilson,  **  in 
ivory,  gum,  wax,  and  mats  of  the  most  beautiful  and  tasteful  workmanship 
which  I  have  seen  in  Africa."  The  people  near  Cape  Lopez  are  wholly 
under  the  influence  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  who  are  deeply  im- 
plicated in  the  slave  trade ;  and,  but  for  this  circumstance,  it  would  be  an 
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admirable  field  to  be  occupied  by  a  Mission.  The  Batanga  people,  betweeo 
the  Gaboon  River  and  the  Camaroons,  Mr.  Wilson  calls  "  the  unsophisti^ 
cated  natives,  that  is,  heathen  of  the  deepest  dye,  bat  as  yet  untainted  by 
the  vices  of  civilized  countries."  Their  features,  complexion,  and  lan- 
guage, differ  from  the  other  coast  tribes,  and  have  some  affinity  to  those  of 
the  Caffres  of  South  Africa.  Several  schools  have  been  established  among 
these  people,  and  the  Missions  are  said  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
The  only  place  of  any  importance  on  the  coast  is  Naango,  or  Georgetown, 
the  principal  slave  market  on  the  Gaboon  River. 

Loango. 

Loango  appears  to  extend  from  Cape  Lopez  to  the  Congo  or  Zaire  River, 
and  also  includes  a  number  of  petty  kingdoms.  The  coast  is  high  and 
abrupt,  but  the  hills  are  covered  with  soil  and  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  Al- 
most the  only  grains  cultivated  are  the  manioc,  maize,  and  a  species  of 
pulse  called  msangen  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  country  is  covered  with 
tall  grass.  The  finest  fruits  grow  wild,  and  the  sugar-cane,  yams,  and  po- 
tatoes, attain  the  most  perfect  development.  The  Chinese  hog  is  the  only 
animal  reared  for  domestic  use.  The  people  reside  in  villages,  or  clusters 
of  straw  huts,  in  the  midst  of  palm  groves.  They  are  in  the  lowest  stage 
of  civilization.  The  principal  town,  and  the  one  from  which  the  country 
has  its  name,  is  Loango,  or  Banza-Loango,  situated  in  a  large  and  fertile 
plain,  about  two  miles  from  the  coast,  in  4^  36'  south  latitude,  and  is  said 
to  have  a  population  of  15,000.  The  other  principal  towns  are  KingmlU, 
Malemba,  and  Cabenda^  all  noted  as  slave  markets. 

Congo. 

Congo,  a  name  originally  applied  to  the  whole  coast,  from  Cape  Lopez 
to  Cape  Frio,  is  now  restricted  to  a  small  territory  south  of  the  Zaire. 
Near  the  sea  the  country  is  low  and  flat,  traversed  by  numerous  streams, 
and  abounding  in  sandy  deserts,  but  in  general  very  fertile.  The  climate 
is  pestilential.  The  interior  consists  of  a  succession  of  terraces,  forming  a 
fine,  rich  and  populous  country.  The  principal  physical  feature  is  the 
great  River  Zaire,  which  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  a  large  body  of 
water,  10  miles  wide,  in  latitude  6^  5'  south.  The  river  has  been  explored 
for  some  distance,  but  its  sources  are  unknown.  Its  banks  are  clothed 
vvith  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  country  is  divided  into  a  number 
of  petty  states,  each  governed  by  a  chenow  or  chief,  acknowledging  the 
supremacy  of  Blindy  N'Congo,  who  resides  at  Banza-Congo.  The  Con- 
goese  belong  to  the  least  favored  of  the  negro  race,  and  are  sunk  in  the 
lowest  state  of  degradation  and  superstition.  Their  religion  is  Fetichisra, 
with  a  mixture  of  Christianity,  introduced  by  the  Portuguese,  and  idolatry; 
but  the  people  are  said  to  be  sincere,  hospitable,  and  compassionate.  San 
Salvador,  Batta,  Sundi^  Condi,  and  Caugu,  are  the  towns  best  known. 
San  Salvador  was  formerly  a  great  slave  market. 

Angola. 

Angola  extends  south  of  Congo,  being  about  350  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  from  50  to  60  from  north  to  south.  It  is  properly  a  part  of 
Congo,  from  which,  however,  it  has  been  politically  separated  since  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.     It  is  extremely  mountainous,  being  destitute 
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of  plains,  except  on  the  sea-shore,  with  some  small  flats  on  the  sides  or  in 
the  gorges  of  the  mountains.  The  principal  streams  are  the  Coanza, 
Benga,  and  Dauda,  the  first  and  last  forming  the  limits  of  the  country. 
The  soil  near  the  coast  is  sandy,  but  not  desert ;  in  the  interior  it  is  rich, 
well-watered,  and  productive.  The  climate  is  excellent,  and  the  heat 
moderate.  Gold  and  silver  are  found  in  the  mountains ;  iron  is  plentiful, 
and  copper  is  also  said  to  exist ;  but  lead,  sulphur,  and  petroleum,  are  its  prin- 
cipal mineral  productions.  Every  species  of  tropical  vegetation  is  abun- 
dantly produced ;  and  all  the  animals  common  to  inter-tropical  Africa  are 
found.  The  people  are  black,  but  have  few  of  the  negro  peculiarities  in 
their  form  or  feature ;  blue  eyes  and  red  hair  are  said  to  be  common  among 
them.  The  population  is  said  to  be  dense.  Loando^  or  St.  Paul's,  is  the 
capital,  and  contains  8,000  inhabitants.  The  Portuguese  established  a 
factory  on  the  coast  in  14S5,  and  their  power  has  been  extending  ever 
since ;  they  have  one  establishment  700  miles  inland,  and  exercise  great 
influence  over  the  numerous  petty  chiefs,  among  whom  the  country  is  par- 
celled out.  These,  however,  are  subject  to  a  sort  of  king,  called  the 
Incue.  The  principal  exports  are  ivory  and  slaves ;  the  latter  being  car- 
ried in  great  numbers  to  Brazil. 

BengueUiy  Spc* 

Benguela  extends  hence  southward  to  Cape  Negro.  It  appears  to  be 
mountainous,  and  watered  by  a  great  number  of  streams ;  and  the  elevation 
of  some  parts  of  the  country  is  so  considerable  as  to  occasion  a  great  degree 
of  cold.  Dense  forests  of  tropical  trees,  and,  higher  up,  of  those  of  temperate 
climates,  clothe  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  Vines,  bananas,  and  various 
fruit  trees  also  abound,  but  owing  to  the  indolence  of  the  people  grain  is 
ffeldom  grown.  The  mountains  yield  copper,  sulphur,  petroleum,  and 
crystals.  The  coast  is  excessively  unhealthy,  but  the  interior  is  salubrious. 
The  country  is  inhabited  by  petty  tribes  of  independent  and  very  savage 
barbarians,  the  most  noted  being  the  Gagas,  a  wandering  set  of  robbers, 
who  acknowledge  no  tribe  or  nation.  They  are  bold  and  skilful  soldiers, 
but  ruthless  cannibals,  without  the  slightest  idea  of  art  or  industry,  carrying 
destruction  and  desolation  to  every  place  they  visit.  The  Portuguese  have 
long  had  settlements  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior,  but  their  power  does 
not  extend  far  beyond  their  forts.  Their  principal  settlement  i»  San  Felipe 
de  Benguela,  on  a  bay  on  the  north  coast,  in  12^  40^  S.  latitude. 

The  rest  of  the  coast  to  the  south  of  Benguela  is  a  sandy  desert,  without 
water,  scantily  peopled  or  traversed  by  the  Cimbebas  and  Damaras. 


2. — ^The  Maritime  Regions  op  the  East  Coast. 

The  length  of  this  coast,  from  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-mandeb  to  the  Delagoa 
river,  is  between  3,000  and  4,000  miles,  of  which,  about  600  miles  forms 
the  southern  border  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  The  remainder  faces  on  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  Channel  of  Mozambique. 

lite  Country  of  the  8omaulis, 

The  coast  of  Aden,  as  well  as  the  country  Ajan  to  the  soath  of  Cape 
Guardafui,  and  as  far  as  the  river  Juba,  a  little  below  the  equator,  has  no 
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other  diidnolife  name  than  Bwra  Sonanli,  or  tho  laad  of  dM  BoaMnl%  a 
people  who  life  in  nomeroui  independent  tribea.  Thaj  are  n  mild  raoe,  o^ 
paftortl  habita,  and  confined  entirely  to  the  coaat,  the  whole  of  the  intarior 
oeing  occupied  by  the  aarage  Oallaa,  and  appear  to  be  the  deeoeodanta  of 
the  aborif  inea  of  the  coontry,  who  were  early  coorerted  to  lalamiem  by  te 
Arabs,  with  whom  they  Uaded.  The  north  coaat,  aometimes  deaignaled 
on  maps  "  Adel,"  has  three  towns,  which  are  little  riaited  liy  Europeans: 
Zeila,  Tafurrakf  and  BerUra.  Theae  are  aitnated  on  the  eoaat,  and  hare 
ffood  harbora,  and  their  inhabitants  barter  the  goods  brought  from  the 
interior  to  the  Arabians.  Berbers  is  the  seat  of  a  great  fair.  The  exports 
are  coflBse,  aheep,  gam,  myrrh,  oatrich  feathera,  jrold-duat,  hides^  skinsi  and 
atares.    The  whole  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  fianiana. 

From  Cape  Gnardafhi  the  coast  extends  in  a  soattHwesterly  direction, 
hot  with  Tariooa  windings,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  under  the  various 
names  of  **  Ajan/'  {ArMci,  Hasind,  i.  e.  rough  ground ;)  *'  Zanffuebar,** 
aub-dinded  into  Magadoza,  Melinda,  Zansibar,  and  Quiloa;  "Bfoiam- 
bique ;"  Sabia ;  Inhamhan^,  and  Caffiraria.  This  long  sweep  of  more  than 
8,CHK)  miles,  is  chiefly  occupied  by  negro  tribes,  in  a  state  of  utter  barbarism ; 
though  -some  of  them  are  numeroua,  and  not  quite  destitute  of  arts  and 
industry.  Arab  cdoniea  are  also  found  at  rariooa  placea  along  the  coast 
The  sorereiffuty,  as  far  aa  the  river  Mosimba,  to  the  aouth  of  Cape  Ddgado, 
ia  claimed  by  the  Imaum  of  Muacat ;  the  remainder,  as  far  at  least  as 
Delagoa  Bay,  by  the  Portuguese^  but  the  only  territory  which  the  latter 
actudly  poasesses  ia  the  "  Captaincy  of  Rios  de  Senna,'*  which  contains 
about  3,000  square  leagues.  The  town  of  the  same  name  is  aituated  on 
the  Zambeae  river,  in  17^  30^  S.  latitude.  The  other  principal  places 
within  the  Portuguese  territory  are  Moxambiqne,  Quilimand,  Sofala, 
Inhamban^,  and  Bahia  da  Alagoa.  The  Portuguetie  jurisdiction  on  the 
mainland  does  not  extend  ten  miles  inland,  and  the  natives  of  the  interior 
are  quite  independent.  The  islands  of  Pemba  and  Zanzibar,  both  belong- 
ing to  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  are  very  productive,  and  may  be  consider^ 
as  the  granaries  of  the  neighboring  countries.  The  foreign  commerce  is 
considerable,  and  the  Imaum  farms  out  the  customs  for  jf90,(M)0  per  annum. 
Ouiloa  also  is  governed  by  Muscatese  officers.  The  only  other  towns  on 
the  coast  worth  noticing,  nr^  i-^Magadoxa^  (Mukdesha,)  a  considerable 
place  with  an  imposing  appearance,  the  buildings  being  very  large  and  of 
atone,  overtopped  by  four  minarets,  but  these  are  only  inhabited  by  the 
dead,  the  living  population  being  resident  in  low  thatched  huts ;  Bnma, 
within  the  territory  of  Magadoxa,  also  a  port  of  some  importance ;  and 
Melinda,  once  a  flourishing  city,  but  now  totally  destroyed  by  the  savage 
Gall  as.  Momhax,  4^  A'  S.  latitude,  a  town  in  possession  of  the  Arabs,  is 
only  a  mass  of  huts,  hovels,  and  ruins.  It  is  situated  on  a  small  island,  in 
a  bay  or  gulf,  which  forms  perhaps  one  of  the  most  perfect  harbors  in  the 
world.  The  island  is  surrounded  by  cliffii  of  madrepore,  capable  of  being 
rendered,  by  very  little  labor,  almost  impregnable.  The  only  Portuguese 
port  open  to  foreign  commerce  is  that  of  Mozambique. 

3. — South  Afuica. 

The  name  of  "  South  Africa"  is  usually  restricted  to  the  British  and 
Dutch  settlements  adjoining  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  to  the  countries 
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possessed  by  the  various  aboriginal  tribes  with  which  the  colonists  have 
intercourse.  In  this  sense  the  northern  limit  may  be  fixed  at  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn,  where  the  continent  has  a  breadth  of  nearly  1,300  miles,  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans;  while  the  country  extends  southward 
through  nearly  10^  of  latitude;  or  by  a  more  natural  division  the  northern 
limit  may  be  formed  by  a  diagonal  line  drawn  from  Walvisch  Bay,  on  the 
west  coast,  to  Delagoa  Bay,  on  the  east  coast. 

Southern  Africa  is  generally  composed  of  chains  of  lofly  mountains  and 
intervening  valleys,  extending  east  and  west ;  excepting  one  range,  which 
stretches  along  the  western  coast  from  Table  Bay  for  about  200  miles. 
The  first  great  chain  running  east  and  west,  has  along  the  southern  coast  a 
belt  of  undulating  land  from  10  to  30  miles  wide,  indented  by  several  bays, 
and  intersected  by  numerous  streamlets ;  the  soil  is  rich,  the  hills  well- 
wooded,  and  the  climate,  from  its  proximity  to  the  ocean,  equable  and  mild. 
The  next  great  chain  is  the  Zwaarte  Bergen  or  Black  Mountains;  it  is 
more  rugged  and  lofty  than  the  coast  chain,  and  divided  from  it  by  an 
interval  of  10  or  20  miles.  The  third  range  is  the  Nieuwvelt  Bergen. 
Between  these  mountains  and  the  second  range  is  the  Great  Karroo  or 
Desert,  an  elevated  steppe,  nearly  300  miles  in  length,  from  east  to  west, 
and  80  in  breadth,  with  a  general  elevation  of  1 ,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Along  the  western  coast  the  country  also  ascends  in  successive  terraces,  the 
most  elevated  of  which  (the  Roggeveldt,)  unites  with  the  chain  of  the 
Nieuwveldt.  Indeed,  the  Roggeveldt  Bergen  may  be  said  to  commence  in 
nearly  30^  south  latitude,  running  nearly  south  for  two  and  a  half  degrees, 
when  its  course  is  bent  to  the  east,  and  subsequently  to  the  north-east  until 
the  range  reaches  Delagoa  Bay,  that  part  of  it  forming  the  north  boundary 
of  the  Great  Karroo  being  termed  Neuwveldt  Bergen.  At  the  most 
southern  extremity  there  are  several  eminences,  the  heights  and  names  of 
which  are — Table  Mountain,  3,528  feet;  Devil's  Peak,  3,515;  Lion's 
Head,  2,166;  Lion's  Rump,  1,143;  Muyzenberg,  about  2,000;  Elsey 
Peak,  1,200;  Simon's  Berg,  or  Signal  Hill,  2,500;  Paulusberg,  1,200; 
Constantia,  3,200 ;  Cape  Peak,  1,000;  and  Hanglip  Cape,  1,800  feet. 

The  diluvi?n  origin  of  South  Africa  is  evident,  and  the  formation  of 
the  country  is  sufiiciently  indicated  by  the  structure  of  Table  Mountain, 
which  is  composed  of  many  strata,  piled  on  each  other  in  large  tabular 
masses,  lying  close  together,  without  any  intermediate  veins  of  extraneous 
matter.  The  plain  round  the  mountain  is  a  blue  schistus,  running  in 
parallel  ridges,  and  interrupted  by  masses  of  a  hard  blue  flinty  rock.  This 
rests  on  a  stratum  of  stony  iron-colored  clay,  abounding  with  brown  foliated 
mica,  and  interspersed  with  huge  blocks  of  granite.  The  experiment  of 
boring  in  search  of  coal,  at  Wynberg,  a  tongue  of  land  projecting  from 
Table  Mountain,  gave  the  following  insight  into  the  strata  of  the  country  : 
coal,  2  feet ;  blue  soapy  rock,  5 ;  white  soapy  rock,  22 ;  grey  sand-stone 
with  clay,  21  j  brown  sand-stone,  14;  bluish  soapy  clay,  31;  and  striated 
sand,  red  and  white,  containing  clay,  33 : — total  128  feet. 

The  most  distinguishing  feature  of  the  mountains  of  Kafireland  is  a 
superincumbent  stratum  of  sandstone,  huge  detached  masses  being  found  in 
many  places  standing  some  feet  above  the  surface.  Quartz,  crystal,  iron- 
stone, and  ochre,  of  different  kinds,  are  everywhere  observable.  In  the 
GraafT  Reinet  district  some  specimens  of  tufa  and  abundance  of  limestone 
are  found  ;  fossil  remains  of  mammoth  animals  have  also  been  discovered; 
cornelian,  topaz,  and  blood-stone  have  been  met  with ;  and,  in  the  northern 
districts,  saltpetre.     The  infinite  number  of  large  blocks  of  isolated  stones 
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that  are  fixuid  in  Soath  Aftiea,  to  the  fery  ferge  of  the  Cape  promortoty, 
are  aggregatea  of  qaarti  and  mica ;  they  eootain  also  enbic  pieces  oif 
fbldapar,  and  aeein  to  be  bound  together  by  platea  of  elayejf  iroiKatoiie;  by 
the  action  of  the  air  and  weather  they  fail  to  pieces  in  large  concentric 
lamina,  become  disintegrated,  and  finally  form  a  soil  at  first  harsh  and 
sterile,  but  meliorated  and  enriched  by  time. 

The  soil  of  the  different  localities  presents  a  corresponding  raiiety  in 
composition.  In  many  places  it  is  a  naked  sand,  in  others  a  stiff  clay ;  and 
in  some  a  rich  dark  mould  prerails.  The  east-coast  border  is  generally  an 
alluTial  loam,  as  is  the  case  with  many  Tallies,  particularly  among  the 
rafines  and  windings  of  Fish  Rifcr.  The  soil  o^  the  Great  Karroo  par- 
takes of  erery  character,  and  b  much  miied  with  detrital  matter  and  tqI- 
eanic  scorim.  Some  flat  marshes  of  this  district  are  orergrown  with  rushes, 
and  abound  in  springs  strongly  impre|[nated  with  salt ;  and  a  species  of  sal- 
sola,  or  saltpwort,  grows  here  in  profusion,  around  the  roots  of  which  a  fiM 
whito  nitrous  pomer  is  found,  which  makes  an  eicellent  soap. 

Of  minerals,  few  hsTC  yet  b(Mn  disco? ered.  Goal  has  been  met  with  in 
aefcral  parts;  and  alum,  which  b  peculiarly  beautiful  and  pure,  has  recent- 
ly been  discof ered.  At  Camtooa  Bay  a  rich  €hUma  has  been  found  in  the 
sides  of  a  deep  glen,  in  quartsose  sandstone  of  a  yellowish  color.  Thb  ore 
yields,  in  300  11^,  100  o^T  lead,  and  8  oi.  of  silrer.  Mineral  waters  exist  in 
diftrent  places,  and  there  are  numerous  salt  lakes  and  ponds,  which  sup- 

gy  the  country  with  that  necessary  article.  Along  the  eastern  coast  are 
und  immense  heaps  of  shells,  in  rarious  places,  sereral  hundred  foot  above 
the  sea-lere],  and  generally  in  greatest  abundance  in  sheltered  caverns. 

From  the  Cape,  along  the  south  coast  to  Algoa  Bay,  a  bank  of  Tarious 
soundings  projects  far  out  to  sea,  called  the  bank  ^  L'Agulhas.  The 
eitreme  point  b  nearly  in  the  longitude  of  Cape  Vaches,  9SP  R. 
and  87^  »K  S.  latitude,  about  200  miles  fhxn'  the  shore,  where  it  quickly 
converges,  and  assumes  a  narrow  conical  form,  with  ?ery  deep  water  at  its 
southern  end.  It  b  probably  the  deposit  of  the  strong  current  which  sets 
to  the  south  and  west,  and  is  generally  strongest  during  the  winter  months, 
running  with  the  greatest  velocity  along  the  edge  of  the  bank,  or  a  little 
outside  of  soundings.  When  opposed  by  adverse  gales,  a  very  high  sea  is 
thrown  up,  which  sometimes  lessens  the  strength  of  the  current  By  keep- 
ing on  the  edge  of  the  bank,  a  ship  will  be  carried  eighty  miles  a  day  with 
an  adverse  wind  round  the  Cape  into  the  Atlantic ;  but.  towards  the  shore, 
the  rapidity  of  the  stream  becomes  gradually  less,  and  the  sea  smoother. 

A  very  mild  temperature  distinguishes  the  climate  of  the  western  portions  of 
thb  region.  The  greatest  heat  at  Cape  Town  is  96^  Fahr.,  and  the  least 
45^,  with  an  average  through  the  year  of  66^.  In  short,  it  corresponds 
almost  exactly  with  that  of  Aladeira,  the  extremes  being  a  little  more  apart 
In  different  parts  of  the  country,  however,  the  meteorological  phenomena 
are  much  varied  according  to  the  direction  and  height  of  the  mountains. 
In  the  eastern  districts  the  climate  resembles  that  of  England,  and,  general- 
ly speaking,  is  very  salubrious.  The  deficiency  and  irregularity  of  the 
rains  is  the  greatest  drawback  that  the  agriculturist  experiences.  In  the 
south-west  districts  the  rains  are  profuse  in  winter ;  but  in  summer  the  earth 
b  parched  up.  In  some  of  the  northern  tracts,  bordering  on  the  Great 
Karroo,  there  b  sometimes  no  rain  for  three  years  in  succession ;  and  even 
in  more  favored  districts,  the  rain,  when  it  does  come,  falls  in  torrents,  and 
does  great  damage.    Sometimes  also  the  south-west  wind  brides 
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eYcessively  hot,  is  loaded  with  impalpable  sand ;  but  as  the  breeze  continues 
it  gradually  cools,  and  becomes  more  supportable. 

The  vegetation  of  South  Africa  is  unique,  varied,  and  beautiful.  Nowhere 
can  the  botanist  find  a  richer  and  more  delightful  field  for  his  pursuits.  The 
erica f  or  heaths,  are  pre-eminent  in  variety  and  beauty,  flourishing  equally 
on  stony  hills  and  sandy  plains.  An  endless  variety  of  plants  grow  in  wild 
luxuriance;  but  it  is  singular,  that  of  the  numerous  protea  produced  indis- 
criminately in  every  hill,  the  protea  argentea  is  confined  to  the  base  of  the 
Table  Mountain^  and  has  not  been  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
The  palma-christi  and  the  aloe,  are  everywhere  found  in  great  plenty, 
and  the  mulberry,  and  the  myrica  cerifera  are  found  wild  on  the  heathy 
sides  of  the  hills.  Avenues  of  oaks,  and  plantations  of  white  poplar,  stone- 
pine  and  others,  are  to  be  seen  near  most  of  the  country  houses.  The 
most  valuable  trees,  however,  are  the  stinkwood,  a  species  of  quercus 
peculiar  to  South  Africa,  and  the  geelhout  or  yellow-wood,  both  of  which 
are  excellently  adapted  for  building,  furniture,  and  all  domestic  purposes. 
There  is  besides  a  great  variety  of  other  timber  trees.  The  Karroo  is  chiefly 
covered  with  varieties  of  mesembry  anthem  a,  crassula,  stapelia,  and 
euphorbia,  and  with  tufts  and  bunches  of  wiry  grass,  which  expand  widely 
after  rain.  Several  species  of  the  indigo-plant  grow  wild ;  the  cactus  thrives ; 
cotton  flourishes  in  the  eastern  districts ;  and  the  tea- plant  has  long  been 
reared  in  the  country.  Of  fruit  there  is  every  variety  of  the  tropical  and 
temperate  zones ;  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  figs,  guavas,  grapes,  melons, 
pomegranates,  shaddocks,  quinces,  peaches,  pears,  apples,  plums,  mulber- 
ries, raspberries,  walnuts,  almonds,  &c.,  and  all  of  excellent  flavor.  There 
is  also  a  great  variety  of  grapes,  and  wine  (known  to  commerce  as  Cape 
Wine)  of  a  most  delicious  quality,  is  extensively  manufactured.  Culinary 
vegetables  of  every  kind  are  planted ;  and  the  grains,  grasses,  d&c,  are 
nowhere  found  in  more  luxurious  growth. 

Among  the  animals  of  South  Africa  are  found  the  elephant,  weighing 
4,000  lbs.,  and  the  black-streaked  mouse,  weighing  a  quarter  of  an  ounce ; 
the  girafie,  17  feet  high,  and  the  elegant  zenik,  or  viverra,  only  three 
inches ; — the  ostrich,  six  feet  high,  and  the  creeper,  a  bird  about  the  size 
of  a  cherry !  The  lion,  the  leopard,  and  the  panther,  and  various  species  of 
the  tiger-cat  are  indigenous ;  and  the  wolf,  hysna  and  jackal  are  every- 
where  found ;  as  also  the  ant-«ater,  the  iron-hog,  the  jerboa,  and  several 
species  of  the  hare.  Buffaloes  are  numerous,  a\id  many  of  the  plains  abound 
with  zebras,  quaggas,  and  gnus.  In  the  mountains  there  are  troops  of  the 
dog-faced  baboon,  and  swarms  of  apes  and  monkeys  of  all  sizes.  There  are 
also  two  distinct  species  of  the  two-horned  rhinoceros ;  and  hippopotamusses 
are  numerous  to  the  eastward,  and  as  large  as  those  of  the  Nile. 

Birds  exist  in  great  variety  :  the  secretary  (falco  serpentarius)  is  peculiar 
to  the  Cape.  Eagles,  vultures,  kites,  pelicans,  flamingoes,  cranes,  spoon- 
bills, ibises,  wild-geese,  ducks,  teal,  snipes,  buzzards,  partridges,  turtle-doves, 
thrushes,  and  humming-birds  of  every  description,  are  found  in  great  abun- 
dance. Many  other  beautiful  and  curious  birds  might  be  mentioned,  as  the 
locust  bird,  one  of  the  most  useful,  as  it  feeds  on  the  larv®  of  that  destruc- 
tive insect;  and  the  honey-bird,  which  directs  the  honey-hunter  to  the  hives 
of  the  wild  bee.  Ants  are  very  numerous ;  but  the  visitations  of  the  locusts 
are  now  rare.  Reptiles  are  by  no  means  prolific,  nor  are  accidents  from 
them  very  frequent.  The  boa- constrictor  of  a  large  size  has  been  killed 
near  Natal,  and  also  a  new  species  of  alligator ;  and  large  crocodiles  have 
been  seen  in  Delagoa  Bay.      Fish  are  extremely  abundant,  and  of  almost 
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every  species,  in  the  bays  and  along  the  coasts.     Daring  the  winter  season, 

whales,   porpoises,  and  sharks  enter  the  bays ;  and   seals    and   penguins 
frequent  various  parts  of  the  coast. 

The  domestic  cattle  of  Europe  are  all  found  here,  altered,  however,  in 
many  respects.  The  horse  is  smaller  but  very  hardy,  while  the  ox  is  large 
horned  and  clumsy  in  proportions :  but  the  beef  is  excellent.  The  sheep 
are  long-legged,  small  bodied,  thin  in  front,  and  have  all  their  fat  collected 
about  the  hind  quarters.  The  general  weight  of  the  sheep  is  from  40  to 
60  pounds,  and  the  wool,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  a  strong  frizzled  hair, 
which  drops  off  in  September  and  October,  and  is  scarcely  fit  even  for 
stuffing  cushions.  Merinos  are  now  being  extensively  introduced.  The 
Nam  aquas  possess  the  handsomest  and  most  vigorous  breeds  of  domestic 
animals  in  South  Africa.  The  oxen  are  equally  strong  as  those  of  the 
colony,  but  are  trained  into  three  different  classes :  beasts  of  burden  and 
draught,  saddle  oxen,  and  war  oxen.  The  saddle  oxen  are  roach  superior 
to  the  horse  in  supporting  fatigue.  The  war  oxen  are  peculiar  to  this 
nation  ;  they  are  chosen  from  the  most  savage  and  ungovernable,  and  being 
driven  against  the  enemy  rush  on  them  like  wild  bulls ; — ^they  will  even 
attack  wild  beasts. 

Of  the  white  inhabitants  of  Southern  Africa,  the  most  numerous  are  the 
original  European  settlers,  or  their  descendants,  termed  Africanders,  and 
consist  chiefly  of  Dutch,  with  a  small  intermixture  of  French  Protestant 
refugees  who  left  their  country  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 
In  physical  structure  the  Cape  Dutchmen  are  a  fine  race;  in  some  districts 
their  stature  and  strength  are  gigantic ;  particularly  on  the  frontiers,  where 
little  vegetable  food  is  consumed,  and  where  mutton  stewed  in  sheep's-tail 
fat  is  the  principal  food  throughout  the  year.  In  mental  attainments  they 
are  by  no  means  deficient,  when  they  are  educated  in  youth,  and  when  a 
proper  stimulus  is  given  to  the  development  of  their  talents.  In  the  interior 
of  the  country  corpulence  is  one  of  the  chief  beauties  of  a  Dutch  housewife ; 
and  the  men  are  distincruished  alike  for  their  hospitality  and  bravery. 
Those  who  live  by  grazing,  termed  Vee  Boors,  are  now  the  most  numerous, 
and,  probably,  the  wealthiest  class.  A  numerous  colony  of  British  settlers 
was  established  in  Uitenhaae,  Somerset,  and  Albany,  on  the  eastern  frontier 
of  the  colony  in  1820.  The  other  British  colonists  are  principally  confined 
to  Capetown,  or  engaged  in  trade  at  different  stations. 

The  liberated  slaves  form  the  next  most  numerous  caste.  They  amount 
to  35,000,  and  may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  Malays,  Negroes,  and 
Africanders ;  the  last  bein^  a  mixed  race,  descended  from  a  European  man 
and  a  Malay  or  nesjro  woman.  These  classes  keep  themselves  perfectly 
distinct,  and  will  not  intermarry.  Many  of  them  are  nominally  Christians; 
but  the  prevailing  creed  of  the  Malays  is  Islamism. 

The  Hottentots,  the  aboriirines  of  the  country,  are  the  next  in  number, 
but  the  least  in  importance  and  social  worth,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the 
colonists.  At  present,  after  two  centuries  of  oppression,  they  probably  do 
not  amount  to  30,000.  When  young  they  are  clean-limbed,  and  well  pro- 
portioned;  with  joints,  hands,  and  feet  remarkably  small.  In  some  the 
nose  is  flat,  in  others  it  is  raised ;  the  eyes  are  of  deep  chestnut  color,  very 
long,  narrow,  and  distant  from  each  other.  The  eyelids  are  rounded  into 
each  other  exactly  like  those  of  the  Chinese.  Their  complexion  is  a  clear 
olive  or  yellowish  brown  ;  and  the  hair  of  the  head  grows  in  hard,  knotted 
tufts,  and  when  left  to  grow,  hangs  on  the  neck  in  hard  twisted,  fringe-like 
tassels.     Their  cheek  bones  are  high  and  prominent,  forming,  with  a  narrow 
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pointed  chin  nearly  a  triangle;  their  teeth  are  small,  and  exquisitely  en- 
amelled. The  tending  of  cattle  is  their  principal  occupation  in  the  colony ; 
and  for  this  purpose  they  hire  themselves  to  the  farmers.  Their  fidelity 
and  honesty,  when  well  treated,  entitle  them  to  rank  with  any  Europeans. 
Their  habits  of  life,  however,  are  filthy  and  slovenly.  Their  villages,  or 
kraals,  form  a  confused  mass  of  little  conical  huts,  reared  of  twigs  and  earth, 
and  so  low  that  the  inmates  cannot  stand  upright.  They  carry  on  various 
little  manufactures,  such  as  tanning  and  dressing  skins,  forming  mats  ot 
flags  and  bulrushes,  bowstrings  from  the  sinews  of  animals,  and  even  mould- 
ing iron  into  knives.  Several  varieties  of  the  Hottentot  race  exist  on  the 
skirts  of  the  colony,  under  the  narmes  of  Korannas,  Bosjesmans,  Namaquas, 
Damaras,  and  Griquas  or  Bastards. 

The  Korannas  or  Koras  are  a  nomadic  people  of  mild  character,  occupy- 
ing the  country  along  the  banks  of  the  Gariep,  and  are  divided  into  a 
number  of  independent  tribes.  They  appear  to  be  a  mixture  between  the 
Hottentots  and  the  CafTres.  They  dress  in  sheep-skins,  and  their  food  con- 
sists of  curdled  milk,  supplied  by  their  cows,  which  they  seldom  or  never 
kill ,  aided  by  berries,  locusts,  and  game.  A  wild  superstition  supplies  the 
place  of  religion. 

The  Bosjesmans  or  Bushmen,  probably  the  aborigines  of  Sooth  Africa, 
ire  now  reduced  to  a  very  small  number.  They  are  short  in  stature,  but 
weW  made;  of  an  olive  color,  resembling  the  hue  of  a  faded  beech-leaf; 
their  eyes  are  very  small,  deep-seated,  roguish,  and  twinkling  incessantly  ; 
their  lips  thick  and  projecting ;  and  their  nose  small  and  depressed.  In 
cold  weather  a  skin  is  used  for  covering,  and  a  mat,  placed  on  two  sticks 
over  a  hole  in  the  earth,  serves  as  a  house.  Their  weapon  is  a  poisoned 
arrow,  which  inflicts  a  certain  and  speedy  death.  They  are  adepts  in  stealing 
cattle  and  sheep ;  and  consequently  many  of  the  Dutch  border  farmers  usea 
to  hunt  them  like  wild  beasts,  and  even  to  boast  of  the  number  they  had 
killed.  Their  language  seems  to  consist  of  a  collection  of  disagreeable 
hissing  sounds,  all  more  or  less  nasal ;  but  in  general  they  understand  a 
little  Dutch.  Sorcerers  exist  among  them,  and  they  seem  to  have  a  name 
for  the  Supreme  Being ;  but  of  their  religion  it  is  dif^cult  to  obtain  informa- 
tion. All  efforts  to  preserve  the  remnant  of  the  Bushmen  seem  to  be 
abortive.  They  are  to  be  found  chiefly  between  the  Gariep  and  the  northern 
borders  of  the  colony. 

The  Namaquas  are  a  pastoral  people,  inhabiting  the  country  on  both  sides 
of  the  Gariep  towards  the  sea-coast.  They  differ  little  from  the  Korannas 
in  their  habits;  like  them  they  live  chiefly  on  milk,  and  lead  a  migratory 
life.  Their  country  is,  for  the  most  part,  an  extensive  plain ;  the  climate 
is  hot  and  dry,  and  the  thermometer,  in  the  summer  months,  rises  so  high 
as  120O  Fahrenheit. 

The  Damaras  dwell  along  the  coast,  to  the  north  of  Namaqualand,  and 
by  some  travellers  are  believed  to  be  of  the  CafTre  race.  Their  country  is 
considered  fertile ;  they  grow  various  kinds  of  pulse ;  but  flocks  and  herds 
form  their  principal  wealth.  They  manufacture  copper  ornaments  of  a  rude 
kind ;  and  are  associated  in  large  villages,  which  are  substantially  built. 
Their  weapons  are  the  bow  and  arrow  and  the  assagais. 

The  Griquas  are  spread  along  the  banks  of  the  Gariep,  about  the  middle 
of  its  course,  for  700  miles,  and  are  in  number  from  15,000  to  20,000,  of 
whom  about  5,000  are  armed  with  muskets.  They  are  a  mixed  race,  pro- 
duced by  the  intercourse  of  Dutchmen  with  Hottentot  women,  on  which 
account  the  Dutch  colonists  call  them  Bastards.      They  evince  a  bold, 
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warlike,  and  industrious  disposition  ;  possess  numerous  flocks  and  herds, 
with  many  excellent  horses.  Their  principal  settlement  is  at  Griqaitown 
or  Kiaar water  (480  miles  N.  E.  of  Capetown,)  where  the  elders  of  the 
people  reside,  and  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  tribe,  aided  by  two  or  three 
excellent  missionaries,  who  are,  in  South  Africa,  the  pioneers  of  ci?ili- 
zation. 

The  Caffbrs,  Kaffirs,  or  Caffres,  live  along  the  coast  to  the  east  of 
the  colony,  and  extend  to  a  considerable  distance  inland.     Caffre  or  Infidel 
is  a  term  of  reproach  applied  to  all  the  people  of  South  Africa  by  the 
Moslem  inhabitants  farther  north.     They  have  themselves  no  general  name, 
and  do  not  form  one  political   community ;  but   are  divided    into  races 
and   tribes,  known   by   the   various   names  of  Amakosas   or    Amaxosas, 
Amatembous,  Amapondas,  Amazoulah,  and  Tambookies.     They  are  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Arabian  descent ;  but  have  no  records  of  their  origin.     With 
the  exception  of  the  woolly  hair,  the  CafTres  have  no  resemblance  to  the 
Hottentots  or  negroes ;  for,  though  their  color  is  a  dark   brown,  nearly 
black,  yet  their  features  are  regular,  with  an  Asiatic  cast,  and  their  forms 
symmetrical ;  the  men,  in  particular,  being  of  a  fair  average  height,  and 
extremely  well  proportioned.     The  head  is  not,  generally,  longer  than  that 
of  a  European  ;  the  frontal  and  the  occipital  bones  form  nearly  semicircles ; 
and  the  profile  of  the  face  is,  in  some  instances,  as  finely  rounded  and  as 
convex  as  that  of  a  Greek  or  Roman.     The  women  are  of  a  short  stature, 
very  strong-limbed  and  muscular  ;  and  they  attribute  the  keeping  up  of  the 
standard  of  the  men,  to  their  frequent  intermarriages  with  strangers,  whom 
they  purchase  of  the  neighboring  tribes;  the  barter  of  cattle  for  young 
women  forming  one  of  the  principal   articles  of  their  trade.     They  are 
remarkably  cheerful,  frank,  and  animated,  place  implicit  confidence  in 
visitors,  and  use  every  means  to  entertain  them.     In  the  warm  season  they 
prefer  a  state  of  nudity,  with  a  scanty  apron  ;  but  in  winter  they  use  cloaks 
of  wild  beast  skins  admirably  curried.     Their  arms  are  javelins,  short  clubs, 
and  large  shields  of  buflfalo  hides ;  but  their  intestine  wars,  which  often 
arise   about  disputed  pasture-ground,  are  generally  decided  without  much 
bloodshed.     They  never  wear  a  covering  for  the  head  even  in  the  hottest 
weather,  and  seldom   use  any  kind  of  shoes,  unless  during  a  long  journey, 
when  they  strap  a  kind  of  leather  sole  to  the  foot.     Both  sexes  have  their 
bodies  tattooed,  especially  on  the  shoulders ;  and  young  men  who  wish  to 
pass  for  dandies,  paint  their  skins  red,  and  curl  their  hair  into  small  distinct 
knots  like  peas.     They  have  no  towns  ;  but  their  kraals  or  villages  generally 
consist  of  about  a  dozen  of  huts,  like  those  of  the   Korannas  ;   in   these, 
however,  they  spend  little  of  their  time  ;  for  the  climate  is  so  fine  that  thev 
live  chiefly  in  the  open  air,  and  it  is  only  at  night,  or  in  bad  weather,  or 
during  sickness,  that  they  remain  within  doors.     The  sites  of  the  villages 
and  the  cattle  folds  are  chosnn  with  reference  to  the  pasture  grounds,  as  the 
increase  and  maintenance  of  their  herds  and  flocks  seem  to  be  their  onlv 
and  unceasing  care.     Their  diet  is  very  simple,  consisting  principally  of 
milk  in  a  sour  curdled  state.     Horses  have  been   lately  introduced  among 
the!n  ;  sheep  and  goats  have  also  multiplied  exceedinfjly.     No  rerrular  system 
of  idolatry  exists  among  them  ;  but  they  are  much  addicted  to   sorcery, 
spells,  and   charms,  and  some  scattered   traces  may  even   be    found  of  the 
remains  of  religious  institutions.     The   men   are   brave  and   warlike,  but 
seldom  engage  in  war;  their  principal   occupation  is  that  of  herdsmen,  in 
which  they  cannot   be  excelled.     Their  government  is  that  of  hereditary 
chieftains,  who  are  legislators  as  well  as  judges ;  but  they   assemble,  occa- 
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sionally,  the  elders  of  the  tribes  as  a  kind  of  jury,  and  also  permit  them  a 
Toice  in  their  decisions.  Their  laws  are  few,  simple,  and  easily  understood. 
Murder,  adultery,  sorcery,  and  thefl  are  the  most  frequent  crimes ;  but 
murder  is  seldom  punished  with  death,  the  murderer  being  generally  fined 
in  prc^ortion  to  the  importance  of  the  person  slain.     Polygamy  is  allowed. 

The  Betchuanas,  who  inhabit  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Gariep, 
are  superior  to  the  CafTres  in  arts  and  civilization.  They  have  large  towns ; 
their  houses  are  well  built,  and  remarkable  for  neatness ;  they  cultivate  the 
ground,  and  store  the  grain  for  winter  consumption.  Their  features  are 
more  European  than  those  of  the  CafTres,  and  often  beautiful ;  their  com- 
plexion is  a  brightish  brown.  Proceeding  north->eastward,  the  traveller  finds 
industry  and  civilization  increasing  at  every  step,  and  beyond  the  Murutsi, 
the  last  of  the  Betchuana  tribes  are  the  Naquainas,  a  numerous  and  powerful 
nation,  equalling  the  Murutsi  in  industry,  and  far  surpassing  them  in  wealth 
and  numbers.  They  are  known  to  all  the  southern  tribes,  as  the  people 
from  whom  all  other  nations  receive  their  iron  and  copper  wares.  All,  in- 
deed, of  the  South  African  tribes  to  the  south  of  Inhamban6  habitually 
regard  each  other  as  members  of  the  same  family  ;  they  are,  as  they  express 
it,  one  people,  and,  unless  when  war  disturbs  their  harmony,  mingle  together 
without  fear  or  mistrust.  The  industrious  tribes  of  the  interior  are  not 
insensible  to  gain  ;  the  mercantile  character  is  fully  developed  among  them ; 
and  they  think  of  nothing,  says  Mr.  Campbell,  but  beads  and  cattle.  Their 
trade  may  be  traced  from  Delagoa  Bay  on  the  eastern,  to  Whale-fish  bay 
on  the' western  coast :  and  from  Latakoo  northwards  to  the  Zambeze.  The 
most  southern  tribe  of  the  Betchuanas  is  the  Batclapis,  whose  chief  town  is 
Litakoo  or  Latakoo,  situate  about  27^  6'  S.  latitude,  24^  4(K  E.  longitude, 
with  a  population  variously  estimated  at  from  4,000  to  10,000.  Its  situation, 
however,  has  been  several  times  changed  within  the  present  century  ;  and 
Kruman,  or  New  Latakoo,  is  the  principal  missionary  station.  Eastward 
from  the  Batclapis  are  the  Tammahas,  whose  chief  town  is  Mashow,  190 
miles,  or  thereabouts,  E.  N.  E.  from  Latakoo,  and  containing  about  10,000 
or  12,000  inhabitants.  North-east  of  the  Tammahas  are  the  Murutsi,  whose 
chief  town  is  Kurrichane,  about  four  times  the  size  of  Latakoo.  West  or 
north-west  of  the  Murutsi  are  the  Wankitsi. 

The  ZooLAHs,  or  Zulus,  who  live  to  the  south-westward  of  Delagoa 
Bay,  and  round  Port  Natal,  are  a  remarkably  neat,  intelligent,  and  indus- 
trious people,  rich  in  cattle,  cultivating  a  fine  country,  and  inhabiting  large 
towns.  They  were  originally  few  in  number  ;  but  have  spread  their  con- 
quests over  a  large  territory,  and  now  form  a  nation  composed  of  all  kinds 
of  tribes.  They  are,  generally  speaking,  of  a  more  ferocious  character 
than  the  southern  CafTres,  and  also  more  powerful ;  but  there  is  now  a  de- 
sert tract  of  180  miles  interposed  between  the  Zoolahs  and  the  Amapondas. 
Of  late  years,  however,  a  great  number  of  Dutch  boors  and  farmers,  dis- 
contented with  the  British  government  of  the  colony,  have  passed  the  fron- 
tiers to  the  north-east,  and,  after  fighting  their  way  through  the  intervening 
tribes,  have  established  themselves,  as  an  indep^dent  people,  in  the  country 
of  the  Zoolahs,  at  Port  Natal.     Their  chief  town  is  Pietermcairitzburg. 


SPERANZA,  OR  CAPE  COLONY. 

The  portion  of  South  Africa  occupied  by  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  consists  of  the  most  southern  part  of  the  continent,  froDI 
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the  mtjT  of  Port  Nattl  on  the  eut  coast,  md  the  Oariep  or  Orangt  Rifor 
oo  the  went,  inolnding  part  of  Cafliraria,  reeeotly  anneied.  Thie  eamtry, 
OD  its  north  line,  from  east  to  west,  is  about  700  miles  wide,  and  in  ifeyh, 
from  north  to  sooth,  from  380  to  600— least  depth  in  the  oentnl  pans, 
being  there  boonded  bj  the  third  range  of  monntains.  The  wfaMile  oontaiM 
an  area  of  about  380,000  square  miles. 

The  settled  portions  of  the  colonial  terrilorj  are  dirided  inlo  two  pn^ 
rinces,  named  the  Western  and  Eastern,  the  latter  of  which  is  onder  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  Commissiooer4ieneral.  These  prorinoes  we  aohdi?idsi 
uto  districts ;  but,  as  we  hsTC  no  general  returns  since  1886,  it  is  nsaleai  is 
repeat  the  details  of  their  statistics,  as  it  is  probable  thai  manj  ohangai 
have  since  taken  place.  At  that  period  the  area  of  the  ooloay  was  sistei 
at  110,366)  square  miles;  and  the  population,  160,110,  of  which  51^ 
were  negroes.  Since  then  the  population  has  been  much  increased  fims 
immigration,  and  the  accession  oi  n  large  territory  on  the  east  coast,  bj 
which  the  amount  is  probably,  at  the  present  time,  at  least  S60j000. 

The  affkirs  of  the  colony  are  administered  b^  a  Ghiremor,  who  resides  st 
Capetown,  aided  by  an  Esecutire  Council,  which  is  compooed  of  the  Cost* 
mander  of  the  Forces,  the  ChiefJuslice,  the  Auditor-Oeneral,  Treasuisr, 
AccouQtant-General,  and  Seoretar?  to  Geremment.  There  is  also  n  Lsgisp 
lati?e  Council,  appointed  bj  the  British  Home  Goremment.  The  eastsra 
districts  hare  been  lately  placed  under  the  mperintendenoe  of  n  Conunis- 
sioner-General,  who  resides  at  Uitenhage.  Each  district  or  droetdy  has  a 
ciril  commissioner,  who  acts  also  as  n  resident  msjpstrate,  and  is  aided  bj 
a  number  of  unpaid  justices  of  peace;  a  district  is  sobdirided  into  a  num- 
her  of  smaller  dirisions  called  Teld-cometcies,  over  each  of  which  a  vetd" 
cornet,  a  sort  of  petty  magistrate,  presides.  He  receives  no  salary,  but  is 
eiempt  from  all  direct  taies. 

When  the  Cape  became  a  British  Colony  the  Dutch  civil  end  criminal 
laws  were  in  operation  ;  but  these,  particularly  the  latter,  have  ondergcme 
considerable  modification.  The  laws  are  administered  by  a  Supreme  Court, 
consisting  of  one  Chief  and  two  Puisne  Justices ;  and  for  the  better  execu- 
tion of  the  law,  sheriflb  and  deputy-sheriflb  of  districts  have  been  appointed 
since  1828. 

There  is  a  variety  of  creeds  among  the  Christian  part  of  the  population; 
the  most  numerous  body  being  the  Cal? inists,  or  adherents  of  the  Dutcb 
Reformed  Church.  Missionary  Societies  have  also  been  long  laboring  in 
the  attempt  to  con? ert  the  Hottentots  and  Caffres,  and  in  some  places  hir# 
met  with  considerable  success. 

Corn,  wine,  wool,  provisions,  oil,  aloes,  and  fruits,  are  the  staples  of  this 
fine  colony  ;  but  many  other  articles  are  either  produced  in  the  colony  or 
obtained  from  the  neighboring  nations.  There  is  an  annual  exportation  of 
corn  to  a  considerable  amount,  which  brings,  as  flour,  a  higher  price  at  the 
Mauritius  and  other  markets  than  the  belt  American.  Barley,  oats,  and 
Indian  corn,  thrive  well ;  the  last  is  admirably  adapted  for  fattening  swine, 
the  export  of  which,  in  the  shape  of  hams,  bacon,  and  salt  pork,  is  yearly 
increasing.  Two  crops  of  potatoes  are  raised  during  the  year,  which  are 
of  a  succulent  yet  mealy  quality  ;  and  the  nutritive  property  of  every  article 
of  provision  is  abundantly  exemplified  in  the  fat  and  healthy  appearance  of 
the  people.  Wine  has  long  been  a  staple  export.  The  culture  of  the  vine 
was  introduced  by  the  French  Protestant  refugees,  and  wherever  the  quality 
has  been  attended  to,  the  wine  produced  is  equal  to  that  prepared  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world ;  but  the  vine-growers  have,  unfortunately,  hem 
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hitherto  more  attentive  to  the  quantity  than  the  quality  of  their  wines,  so 
that  they  are  of  very  little  repute  in  the  European  markets  ;  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  duty  on  foreign  wines  imported  into  Britain  since  1825,  has  almost 
ruined  the  Cape  wine-trade.  Constantia,  near  Capetown,  was  long  cele- 
brated for  a  peculiar  and  excellent  wine.  Wool  will,  in  time,  be  one  of 
the  greateit  and  most  profitable  staples  of  the  colony.  The  colonists  are 
now  actively  engaged  in  endeavoring  to  change  their  coarse-wooUed,  or 
rather  hairy  sheep,  for  the  fine  and  pure  breed  of  that  animal,  whose  num- 
bers now  exceed  350,000.  The  settlers  in  Albany  have  taken  the  lead,  and 
have  imported  Saxon  and  Merino  rams  from  England  and  Australia.  The 
fineness  of  the  climate,  which  renders  winter  provender  unnecessary,  and 
the  great  extent  of  upland  soil  and  park-like  downs,  with  the  numerous 
salsola  and  saline  plants,  so  well  adapted  to  prevent  the  fuke  or  rot,  show 
the  adaptation  of  the  colony  for  a  vast  sheep-fold,  capable  of  supplying  an 
almost  indefinite  quantity  of  the  finest  wool.  Hides  and  horns  are  rapidly 
increasing  as  a  staple,  and  the  quantity  of  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  gums, 
and  other  articles,  procured  from  the  native  tribes,  have  proved  a  valuable 
branch  of  commerce.  Horses  for  India,  live  stock  for  the  Mauritius  and 
other  places,  are  also  staple  exports.  Aloe  juice  is  exported  in  considerable 
quantity ;  dried  fruits,  as  apples,  apricots,  peaches,  pears,  &c.,  have  been 
long  in  great  demand.  Raisins  are  exported  to  New  South  Wales,  Mauri- 
tius, and  England.  The  fisheries  have  not  yet  been  suflliciently  attended 
to.  During  the  calving  season  whales  come  into  every  bay  on  the  coast, 
and  thus,  in  some  years,  a  considerable  number  of  them  are  taken ;  but 
there  have  been  no  vessels  fitted  out  for  whale-fishing  along  the  coast,  or 
among  the  islands  to  the  northward  of  Madagascar,  where  the  sperm-whale 
abounds.  The  principal  trade  is  with  Britain ;  the  largest  portion  of  it  is 
carried  on  at  Table  Bay ;  and  the  annual  value  of  the  commerce  of  the 
colony  may  be  estimated  at  upwards  of  a  million  sterling. 

There  are  few  roads ;  and  communication  throughout  the  country  is 
almost  entirely  obstructed  by  the  numerous  mountain  ranges,  the  kloofs  or 
passes  of  which  are  tremendous.  A  comparatively  easy  access  from  Cape- 
town is  to  be  found  only  by  the  small  strip  of  land  between  the  western 
coast  and  the  mountains  of  the  Cape  and  Stellenbusch  districts,  while  the 
districts  of  Clanwilliam,  Worcester,  Beaufort,  and  Graffreynet,  to  say  no- 
thing of  Somerset,  are  in  a  manner  shut  out  by  the  difficulties  which  the 
mountains  present.  To  surmount  the  great  barrier  between,  the  Cape  Pen- 
insula and  the  eastern  districts,  two  works  have  recently  been  undertaken 
and  completed,  to  the  incalculable  advantage  of  the  colony.  The  first  is  a 
splendid  mountain-road  through  French  Hoeck  Pass ;  and  the  second,  cal- 
led Sir  Lowry's  Pass,  was  executed  by  order  of  the  governor,  SirG.  L.  Cole, 
in  1839 ;  farther  east  this  road  passes  through  the  Houw  Hoeck  Pass,  from 
which  there  is  an  excellent  natural  path  as  far  as  the  village  of  George, 
300  miles  from  Capetown.  The  French  Hoeck  Pass  leads  to  Worcester  ; 
but  the  roads  beyond  it  are  extremely  bad,  and  could  be  improved  only  at 
an  enormous  expense.  Every  one  who  has  read  Barrow,  Burchell,  or  other 
travellers  of  note,  must  have  been  appalled  at  the  very  description  of  the 
ascent  or  descent  of  a  wagon  by  the  old  Hottentot  Holland  Kloof,  and 
will  feel  pleasure  in  learning  that  it  may  now  be  passed  at  a  brisk  trot  over 
as  good  a  road  as  any  in  England.  Indeed,  but  for  the  mountain  passes 
the  communications  throughout  the  country  would  be  easy,  for,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  sandy  spots  of  inconsiderable  extent,  the  surface  of  the 
ground  presents  a  good  hard  bottom  covered  with  a  crust  of  ironstone 
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grafeli  over  which  travelling  may  be  performed  at  the  rale  of  six  miles  an 
hour  on  horseback,  from  five  to  five  and  a  half  in  a  horse-wagon,  and 
three  in  a  wagon  drawn  by  oxen. — {On  the  Roads  and  Kloofs  in  tkeCapt 
Colony,  by  Mt^or  C,  C.  Mitchell,  Survey or^QeneraL  Journal  R.  Geag,^ 
8oc.  Land,  VI.  168.) 

Capetown,  (Kaafstad  of  the  Dutch,)  is  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  Table  Bay,  at  the  foot  of  Table  Mountain,  on  a  plain  which^ises  with 
an  easy  ascent.  It  is  regularly  built,  with  straight  and  parallel  streets, 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  shaded  with  elm  or  oak  trees.  The 
houses  are  mostly  of  red-brick  or  stone,  of  a  good  size,  and  generally  have 
a  stoup  or  terrace  before  the  door,  shaded  with  trees,  beneath  which  the 
inhabitants,  British  as  well  as  Dutch,  delight  to  lounge,  sheltered  from  the 
sun,  or  to  inhale  the  fresh  evening  breeze.  The  squares  are  well  laid  out, 
the  streets  are  extremely  clean,  and  the  public  buildings  numerous  and  sub- 
stantial. Throughout  the  week  there  is  a  continual  busy  hum  of  industry ; 
and  on  the  Sabbath  the  sounds  of  the  church-bells,,  and  the  groups  of  well- 
dressed  people  flocking  to  their  respective  places  of  worship,  readily  make 
the  traveller  forget  that  he  is  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa.  The 
castle,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  town,  is  a  strong  fortification,  com- 
manding the  anchorage ;  and,  if  well-defended,  is  capable  of  a  successful 
resistance  to  any  force  which  may  be  brought  against  it  It  is  pentagonal, 
with  a  broad  ditch  and  regular  outworks ;  and  contains  most  of  the  public 
offices,  and  barracks  for  1,000  men.  There  are  several  other  defensive 
works,  and  the  anchorage  is  commanded  by  a  battery  called  the  Mouille. 
A  plentiful  supply  of  excellent  water  is  brought  to  the  town  in  pipes,  and 
distributed  to  every  part  of  it ;  ships'  boats  are  supplied  at  the  landing- 
place  with  a  beverage  equal  to  that  of  the  Thames.  The  population  ex- 
ceeds 30,000,  of  whom  more  than  half  are  white;  and  of  these  the  major- 
ity are  Dutch.  An  institution,  called  the  South-African  College,  was 
founded  at  Capetown,  in  I8'29  ;  its  affairs  are  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  council  and  senate  ;  and  it  has  professors  of  mathematics,  astronomy, 
classical,  English,  Dutch,  and  French  literature,  drawing,  &c.  There  is 
also  a  South-African  literary  and  scientific  Institution,  with  a  museum  at- 
tached to  it;  a  South-African  public  library;  a  Medical  Society;  a  Royal 
Observatory,  and  several  religious  and  benevolent  societies. 

The  other  towns  of  the  colony  are  generally  mere  villages.  The  only 
large  town  is  Grahamstown,  in  Albany,  situated  on  the  Kowie  river,  650 
miles  east  of  Capetown,  and  100  from  Port  Elizabeth  on  Algoa  Bay.  It 
contains  about  1,200  houses,  about  5,000  inhabitants,  two  public  libraries, 
a  priniiniT  office,  and  several  excellent  public  buildings  and  institutions. 
Port  Elizabeth,  in  Uitenhage,  on  the  coast  of  Algoa  Bay,  three  miles  north 
of  Cape  Reciffe,  is  rapidly  rising  in  importance,  and  being  a  free  port,  bids 
fair  to  rival  Capetown.  Uitenhage,  the  capital  of  the  district,  is  also  a  neat 
and  flourishing  town,  built  on  a  large  and  well-watered  plain,  500  miles  from 
Capetown.  Cradock,  in  Somerset  district,  on  the  direct  road  to  the  Gugira 
and  Betchuana  countries,  is  fast  improving,  and  contains  2,000  inhabitants. 
Graffreynet  is  situated  on  a  sort  of  basin,  almost  encircled  by  the  deep 
channel  of  the  Sunday  river,  closely  environed  by  an  amphitheatre  of  steep, 
rugged  hills,  and  contains  about  500  houses,  almost  all  neat  and  commodious 
brick  buildings,  with  wide  straight  streets,  which  are  planted  with  rows  of 
orange  and  lemon  trees.  Population  between  2,000  and  3,000.  Port- 
Beaufort,  at  the  mouth  of  Brede  river,  in  Swellendam  district,  enjoys  a  con- 
siderable coasting  trade.     Georgetown,  in  Georgia  district,  is  pleasantly 
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situated  on  a  large  plain,  seven  miles  from  the  sea,  is  divided  into  several 
streets,  with  handsome  bouses,  and  is  rapidly  improving.  Bathurst,  in 
Albany,  occupies  an  elevated  site,  nine  miles  inland  from  Port-Francis,  and 
was  intended  for  the  capital  of  the  district. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  discovered  in  1496  by  Bartholomew  Diaz. 
In  1640  two  commanders  of  the  English  East  India  Company  took  posses- 
sion of  th6  country  in  the  name  of  Kmg  James  ;  but  no  settlement  was  then 
formed.  In  1650  it  was  colonized  by  the  Dutch  government,  and  remained 
in  their  possession  for  156  years.  In  1795  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  a 
British  armament,  but  restored  to  the  Dutch  in  1802.  In  1806  it  was  again 
taken  possession  of  by  the  British,  and  confirmed  to  them  at  the  general 
peace  in  1814 


THE    ISLANDS    OF   AFRICA. 


MADAGASCAR.. 

The  Island  of  Madagascar  is  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  12^ 
and  26^  S.  latitude,  and  44^  and  52^  E.  longitude,  being  930  miles  in 
length  by  from  70  to  330  in  breadth,  and  containing  an  area  of  about 
235,000  square  miles. 

Along  the  east  coast  extends  a  margin  of  low  land  20  or  30  miles  in 
breadth,  and  along  the  west  coast  a  similar  margin  from  70  to  100  miles 
wide;  and  between  them  is  an  elevated  country,  consisting  of  extensive 
plateaux  running  north  and  south,  diversified  with  hills,  luxuriant  valleys, 
passes,  and  ravines,  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes,  forests,  savannahs,  rivers, 
4nd  lakes,  while  almost  every  part  of  the  coast  is  indented  with  spacious 
harbors  and  bays.  Though  the  island  is  not  traversed  by  any  continuous 
chain,  yet  many  parts  may  be  called  mountainous — the  highest  point, 
^'  Ankatarea/'  in  latitude  19^  40'  S.,  is  about  11,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  most  fertile  parts  are  the  valleys,  most  of  which  produce  rice 
and  other  vegetables,  or  are  clothed  with  a  rich  and  luxuriant  verdure. 

The  climate  is  essentially  tropical,  and  though  mild  in  the  interior,  is 
excessively  hot  in  the  low  coast  regions,  where  heat  and  moisture  combine  to 
produce  the  most  inveterate  and  deadly  diseases.  The  trade-winds  from 
the  east  and  south-east  prevail  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  while 
the  rains  are  often  accompanied  by  violent  gales  from  the  north-west,  west, 
and  south-west.  Earthquakes  are  sometimes  felt.  The  soil  in  many  parts 
is  prolific,  and  highly  susceptible  of  improvement ;  and  the  island  produces 
many  valuable  plants,  including  both  those  of  tropical  and  temperate  regions. 
The  wild  animals  as  well  as  the  domestic  stock  are  similar  to  those  of  South 
Africa,  and  in  many  parts  are  so  numerous  as  to  become  a  nuisance  and 
danger  to  the  inhabitants. 

The  people  are  all  comprised  under  one  emperor,  form  one  nation,  and 
speak  the  same  language  in  different  dialects ;  but  they  appear,  neverthe- 
less, to  be  descended  from  several  stocks.  The  distinction  of  color  separates 
them  into  two  great  classes :  one  of  which  is  olive  colored,  handsome 
featured,  graceful,  but  with  lank  dark  hair ;  while  the  other,  and  more 
niuneroiis  class,  closely  resembles  the  Papuans,  being  short  and  stout,  almooi 
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black,  with  low  foreheads,  broad  flat  faces,  large  eyes  and  moatb,  and  long 
crisped  hair.  With  the  exception  of  the  Ovahs,  who  belong  to  the  first 
class,  and  live  in  the  interior  ;  the  Madegasses  are  little  better  than  barba- 
rians, go  almost  naked,  despise  a  settled  life,  are  extremely  superiititious  and 
vicious.  Their  diet  consists  principally  of  rice  and  manioc,  with  beef  and 
poultry,  and  their  cookery  is  extremely  simple.  The  whole  population 
numbers  about  4,700,000.  ^^ 

Madagascar  is  divided  into  28  provinces,  each  having  a  separate  chief; 
but  latterly  the  Ovahs  have  become  the  predominant  tril^^  and  their  chiefs 
who  is  in  fact  sovereign  of  the  island,  receives  tribute  from  all  the  rest 
The  government  is  despotic,  and  the  succession  usually  hereditary.  The 
royal  family  are  highly  honored,  and  no  people  can  be  more  tenacious  of 
etiquette  than  his  subjects,  and  of  the  respect  they  hold  due  to  rank.  The 
sovereign  is  also  high  priest  of  the  national  religion,  which  is  a  rude  species 
of  polytheistic  idolatry.  Christianity  was  introduced  with  some  success  bj 
English  Missionaries,  between  1818  and  1825 ;  but  a  royal  edict  in  the  latter 
year  not  only  forbid  the  profession  of  it,  but  legalized  the  persecution  of  all  its 
adherents ;  and  every  means  have  been  adopted  to  destroy  the  effects  of  the 
past  exertions  of  the  missionaries  in  the  promotion  of  religion  and  social 
improvement. 

The  country  is  almost  shut  out  from  the  commerce  of  the  world.  The 
French,  however,  have  some  small  stations  on  the  coasts. 

Tananarive  J  the  capital,  is  situated  on  a  lofly  table-land,  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  and  contains  about  12,000  inhabitants.  Tamaiavtt  on 
the  east  coast,  is  also  a  place  of  considerable  importance. 

Madagascar  was  discovered  in  150G,  by  the  Portuguese,  and  in  1642  the 
French  attempted  to  make  it  one  of  their  colonies ;  but  in  1664  the  colonists 
were  obliged  to  retire  to  Bourbon.  The  Jesuits  meanwhile  continued  to 
exert  themselves  in  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  but,  through  indiscre- 
tion, so  exasperated  the  natives  that  several  of  their  number  were  massacred, 
and  the  remainder  were  glad  to  escape  from  the  island.  From  1818  to 
1825  the  English  missionaries  were  allowed  to  visit  the  island,  with  full 
permission  to  deliver  their  views,  and  the  sovereign  Radama,  was  favorable 
to  the  estai>lisiimcnt  of  schools,  and  the  introduction  of  improved  methods, 
both  of  agriculture  and  manufaciures.  Since  his  death,  however,  there  has 
been  a  stagnation  in  the  trade  with  England,  and  Christian  Missionarise 
and  converted  nntives  have  suffered  dreadful  persecution,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, martyrdom. 

THE    COMORO    ISLANDS. 

The  Comoro  Islands,  four  in  number,  viz :  Comoro,  Anjouan,  Mohilla, 
and  Mayotlri,  lie  midway  between  Cape  Delgado  and  the  most  northern  part 
of  Madagascar.  They  are  high  and  mountainous  in  the  interior  ;  but  ia 
the  lower  grounds  abound  in  sheep,  cattle,  and  all  kinds  of  tropical  grain 
and  fruit.  The  people  are  mild  and  industrious.  The  population  of 
Comoro,  the  largest,  is  said  to  be  about  30,000. 

BOURBON    OR    REUNION. 

Bourbon  is  situated  440  miles  east  of  Madagascar,  in  latitude  2P  S., 
and  is  of  an  oval  form,  containing  about  900  square  miles.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  range  of  hills  running  north  and  south,  and  connecting 
two  volcanic  groups,  or  centres  of  volcanic  action  ;  the  end  of  which,  in  the 
north,  the  "  Piton  des  Neiges/'  rises  10,355  feet,  and  the  other,  in  the 
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south,  the  ''  Piton  de  Foarnaise,"  is  an  active  volcano  of  7,218  feet  elevation. 
There  are  no  plains  of  any  extent ;  the  shores  are  low,  however,  but  have 
neither  road  nor  harbor.  The  climate  is  healthy  and  agreeable,  more 
especially  on  the  eastern  or  windward  side,  but  the  general  tranquillity  is 
sometimes  disturbed  by  violent  hurricanes.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and 
cultivation  is  carried  up  the  mountains  for  3,000  feet.  All  the  plants  and 
grains  of  tropical  climates  suceeed  remarkably  well,  and  the  people  have  a 
good  supply  of  domestic  animals.  The  coasts  abound  with  fish,  large 
turtles,  coral,  and  ambergris.  The  population  amounts  to  about  115,000, 
more  tfian  half  of  which  is  composed  of  blacks.  Bourbon  Contains  a  college 
and  numerous  schools,  16  churches,  &.c.  Four  newspapers  are  published 
on  the  island.  St.  Denis,  the  capital,  contains  12,000  inhabitants :  Si. 
Paul  is  also  a  considerable  town  of  10,000,  but  neither  have  harbors. 
Bourbon  whs  discovered  in  1545,  by  Mascarhenas,  a  Portuguese  navigator, 
whose  name  it  bore  until  the  French  took  possession  of  it  in  the  next  century, 
and  gave  it  its  present  designation.  It  is  now  one  of  the  principal  colonies 
of  the  French. 

MAURITIUS,  OR  ISLE  OF  FRANCE. 

This  island  lies  about  90  miles  east-north-east  of  Bourbon,  and  contains 
726  square  miles.  It  seems  to  be  of  volcanic  origin  ;  the  rocks  are  disposed 
in  strata,  which  rise  from  the  sea  and  form  in  the  centre  a  high  plateau.  The 
mountains  form  three  principal  ridges,  from  1 ,800  to  2,800  feet  high,  and 
their  summits  are  in  general  pointed  like  cocks-combs.  A  coral  bank  sur- 
rounds the  island,  and  the  islets  off  the  coast  are  all  of  the  same  formation. 
The  soil,  climate,  and  productions  are  similar  to  those  of  Bourbon,  but 
sugar  is  the  staple  produce.  The  whole  population  is  mostly  of  French 
extraction,  and  amounts  to  about  35,000  :  the  blacks  number  6,000.  The 
British  residents  are  few  in  comparison,  and  consist  almost  solely  of  mer- 
chants, soldiers,  and  government  servants.  Port  Louis  is  the  capital,  and 
has  2,600  inhabitants.  The  only  harbors  are  those  of  Port  Louis,  on  the 
west,  and  Mahebourg,  on  the  south-east.  Dependent  on  the  government  of 
Mauritius  are  the  small  islands  of  Rodriguez,  the  Seychelles,  Diego 
Garcia,  6lc.  The  island  was  discovered  by  the  Dutch  in  1595,  who  gave 
it  its  present  name,  in  honor  of  the  Stadtholder  Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange. 
It  was  subsequently  possessed  by  the  French,  and  raised  to  a  naval  station 
of  the  first  importance.  Its  name  was  changed  to  Isle  of  France,  and  the 
island  became  capital  of  their  possessions  in  the  Indian  Seas.  It  was 
captured  in  1810  by  the  British,  and  at  the  peace  of  1814  confirmed  to  that 
nation. 

SOCOTRA. 

This  island  lies  near  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  and  is  70  miles  long  by  19  in 
breadth.  It  may  be  described  as  a  pile  of  mountains  surrounded  by  a  fertile 
plain,  forming  a  ring  around  its  base.  The  island  has  been  famous,  from 
the  earliest  periods,  for  the  production  of  the  aloe  spicata,  which  appears  to 
thrive  only  in  parched  and  otherwise  barren  places.  The  inhabitants  de- 
pend principally  for  food  on  their  date  trees  and  their  flocks.  Socotra  if 
inhabited  by  two  distinct  races  :  the  one  called  Bedouins,  inhabit  the  moun- 
tains and  the  high  and  western  parts  of  the  island ;  the  other,  who  call 
themselves  Arabs,  are  a  mongrel  race,  the  descendants  of  Arabs,  Africans, 
Portuguese  and  others.     But  they  all  wear  the  same  dress,  and  have  adopt- 
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Talleys  until  1840,  when  his  remains  were  exhumed  and  transferred  to  Paris, 
where  they  now  lie  in  the  midst  of  his  own  friends. 

ASCENSION. 

THIS  small  island,  of  volcanic  origin,  and  of  the  most  arid  aspect,  is 
situated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  lat.  7^  57'  S.,  and  long.  4^  2S'  W.  It  is 
garrisoned  by  British  troops,  and  fortified  at  every  accessible  point,  to  serve 
as  a  place  of  refreshment  for  vessels  employed  on  the  Coast  of  Africa. 
The  shores  abound  with  turtle,  and  numbers  of  these  animals  are  now  kept 
in  ponds,  from  which  they  are  purchased  at  a  very  small  rate  by  visitors. 

THE   ISLANDS   OF  TRISTAN   DA   CUNHA, 

A  SMALL  group,  in  lat.  37^  S.,  and  long.  13^  W.,  are  three  in  number, 
rising  like  hills  abruptly  from  the  sea,  to  a  great  height.  They  were  dis- 
covered in  1506,  by  the  navigator  whose  name  they  bear,  but  remained  un- 
inhabited till  the  present  century,  when  some  British  or  Americans  squatted 
upon  them,  and  make  a  livelihood  by  cultivating  the  soil  and  furnishing 
supplies  to  the  few  ships  that  visit  them. 

Canary  Islands. — (See  p.  195.) 

Madeira  Islands. — (See  p.  204.) 


OCEANICA. 

This  name  has  been  adopted  to  designate  the  innumerable  islands  scat- 
tered over  the  great  ocean  which  extends  from  the  south-eastern  shores  of 
Asia  to  the  western  coast  of  America.  It  is  generally  considered  by 
geographers  as  forming  the  fifth  grand  division  of  the  world.  Oceanica  may 
be  divided  into  three  distinct  portions,  which  we  shall  treat  of  separately, 
as  Malaysia,  Australasia,  and  Polynesia, 

I.— MALAYSIA. 

This  portion  includes  most  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  near 
the  south-eastern  coast  of  Asia.  The  group  is  called  Malaysia,  from  the  fact 
that  the  Malay  race  are  the  roost  prominent  people  of  the  Archipelago.  They 
are  situated  between  12^  40'  S.  and  20^  N.  latitude,  and  between  92^  and 
134^  E.  longitude,  entirely  within  the  tropics ;  and  possess,  consequently, 
all  the  characteristics  of  other  tropical  countries — heat,  moisture,  and  lux- 
uriant vegetation.  The  islands  are  mountainous  throughout,  with  a  num- 
ber of  active  and  extinct  volcanoes ;  yet  there  is  much  diversity  in  their 
physical  character,  and  that  of  their  inhabitants.  The  "  Western  Islands,'' 
including  Sumatra,  Java,  Bali,  Sumbawa,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  western 
portion  of  Borneo,  as  far  as  116^  E.  longitude,  are  peculiar  for  their  ex- 
treme fertility  of  soil  and  vegetable  products.  The  civilized  inhabitants 
have  a  similarity  of  manners,  language,  and  modes  of  government ;  and  are 
farther  advanced  than  those  of  the  other  divisions,  in  arts,  arms,  and  letters. 
Rice  grows  abundant,  and  is  the  principal  food.     East  of  this  is  a  different 
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region,  extending  as  far  as  134^  E.  longitude,  including  Celebes,  with  the 
smaller  islands  about  its  coast,  and  the  eastern  portion  of  Borneo,  ap  to  3<^ 
N.  latitude.  The  soil  of  this  portion  of  the  Archipelago  is  less  fruitful,  and 
the  people  somewhat  less  advanced  in  civilization.  They  resemble  each 
other  in  their  institutions  and  manners,  but  differ  much  from  their  western 
neighbors.  A  third  division  of  this  group,  extendj  from  124^  to  130^  £. 
longitude,  differing  essentially  from  the  two  former,  in  people,  products, 
climate,  d2.c.  The  eastern  monsAon,  which  is  dry  and  moderate  in  the  west, 
is  here  rainy  and  boisterous ;  the  western  monsoon,  which  is  roagh  and  wet 
in  thf»  west,  is  here  dry  and  moderate.  The  plants  or  animals  of  the  two 
western  divisions  do  not  appear  in  this,  which  has  productions  peculiarly  iu 
own.  The  nutmeg  and  clove  are  indigenous,  and  grow  nowhere  else  in  per- 
fection ;  but  rice  and  other  of  the  western  vegetables  seldom  grow  well 
The  people  are  still  less  civilized  than  those  of  the  second  division,  and 
know  nothing  of  letters.  A  fourth  division  embraces  the  islands  extending 
from  116^  to  128^  E.  longitude,  and  from  4^  to  10°  N.  latitude,  including 
the  north-eastern  corner  of  Borneo,  the  Island  of  Mindanao,  and  the  Soo  loo 
Archipelago.*  The  manners  and  language  of  the  people  agree  with  each 
other,  but  differ  from  all  the  other  divisions — the  people  are  more  civilized 
than  those  of  the  third,  but  less  than  those  of  the  first.  The  fiflh,  and  last 
division  of  this  great  group,  is  the  well-known  Philippine  Islands,  which 
extend  from  10^  to  15^  N.  latitude,  differing  essentially  in  climate  and  pro- 
ducts from  the  others,  and  it  is  the  only  portion  of  Malaysia  that  lies  within 
the  hurricane  region.  The  soil  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  sugar  and  tobacco ;  but  does  not  produce  the  pepper  of  the  first, 
the  spices  of  the  third,  nor  the  fruits  which  are  peculiar  to  the  southern 
islands.  The  people  are  also  distinct  from  all  the  others  in  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  language. 

The  inhabitants  of  Malaysia  constitute  three  distinct  races,  which  are 
divided  into  numerous  tribes.  The  first  is  of  a  fair  or  brown  complexion, 
of  various  shades,  with  lank  hair,  and  short,  robust  persons;  their  medium 
height,  for  men,  is  about  five  feet,  two  inches.  Of  this  race,  the  fairest  in 
complexion  among  them  are  the  Dayaks,  or  Cannibals,  of  Borneo — an 
ugly-looking  people,  with  long,  coarse,  black  hair  upon  their  heads,  but 
with  little  hair  upon  their  chins,  or  other  parts  of  their  bodies — their  color 
approaches  that  of  gold,  but  their  complexions  are  seldom  clear.  The 
Javanese,  who  are  among  the  most  civilized,  are  the  darkest  of  this  race. 
The  second  is  the  Papuas  or  Puapuas,  a  woolly  haired,  black,  or  sooty 
colored  race,  resembling  dwarfish  African  negroes  ;  their  greatest  stature  is 
not  above  five  feet  in  the  men,  and  their  frames  are  puny,  and  in  many  other 
respects  they  differ  physically  from  the  African  negro,  stamping  them  clearly 
and  distinctly  as  an  inferior  race — they  have  little  energy,  and  when  they 
come  in  contact  with  the  fair  race  they  are  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts, 
and  driven  to  their  natural  fastnesses  in  the  mountains.  The  third  race  is 
nearly  or  quite  as  black  as  the  Papuas,  but  their  hair  is  lank  and  not  curly. 
Their  features  resemble  those  of  the  Hindtws.  and  they  are  supposed  to  be  the 
aboriginals  of  the  larger  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  They  are  found  in 
the  Phillipines  and  Celebes,  also  in  Australia,  New  Guinea,  and  the  Moluccas. 
They  are  completely  barbarous,  and  when  not  reduced  to  slavery,  preserve 
a  general  similarity  of  habits.  These  several  races  are  divided  into  numer- 
ous tribes,  scattered  over  the  whole  Archipelago,  under  various  names, 
speaking  various  languages,  and  professing  different  religions,  among  which 
the  principal  are  Islamism,  Buddhism,  and  Bruhminism.     The  foreigners 
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are  composed  of  Portuguese,  Spaniards,  Dutch  and  Chinese ;  and  Chris- 
tianity in  various  forms  has  been  introduced  by  the  missionaries. 

The  forms  of  government  are  as  various  as  the  people,  being  generally 
petty  despotisms,  and  monarchies  more  or  less  limited ;  some  are  elective 
and  some  are  hereditary.  The  Dutch  possess  the  Island  of  Java,  the 
Moluccas,  and  a  great  part  of  Sumatra,  over  which  they  exercise  a  domi- 
neering influence.  The  Spaniards  possess  the  island  of  Luzon  and  others 
in  the  Phillipine  group,  and  the  Portuguese  possess  a  part  of  the  island  of 
Timor. 

The  principal  exports  consist  of  nutmegs,  cloves,  pepper,  cinnamon,  rice» 
coffee,  tin,  gold,  diamonds,  pearls,  ivory,  sandalwood,  indigo,  edible  birds' 
nests,  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  camphor,  turpentine,  betel  leaf,  ambergris^ 
coal,  corn,  horses,  furs,  lint  and  wool,  whale  oil,  balein,  tortoise  shelly 
holothuries,  birds  of  paradise,  cocoa,  ginger,  sago,  canes,  areca  nuts,  bam- 
boos, bread-fruit,  woods  of  various  kinds,  d&c.  The  imports  are  chiefly 
opium,  salt,  cloths,  silks,  porcelain,  copper,  oil,  soap,  wine,  liquors,  fire 
arms  and  other  weapons,  gunpowder,  and  various  other  manufactures.  The 
principal  trading  places  are,  Batavia,  Samarang  and  Sourabaya,  in  Java ; 
Ilhio ;  Amboyna  ;  Coupang,  in  Timor ;  Macassar,  in  Celebes ;  Manilla^  in 
Luzon  ;  fiorneo ;  and  Acheen,  in  Sumatra. 
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This  portion  of  Oceanica  extends  from  1^  N.  to  55^  S.  latitude,  and  from 
112^  to  180^  E.  longitude,  including  Australia  or  New  Holland;  Van 
Dieman's  Land ;  New  Zealand ;  Papua  or  New  Guinea ;  New  Britain ; 
New  Ireland ;  Solomon  Islands ;  Neio  Caledonia ;  New  Hebrides ;  Queen 
Charlotte's  Islands ;  New  Hanover ;  Admiralty  Isles,  and  many  smaller 
islands  scattered  over  the  intervening  seas. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Australia,  the  principal  island  of  this  division,  lies  between  10^  and  40Q 
S.  latitude,  and  112^  and  154^  E.  longitude ;  greatest  length  2,400  miles, 
greatest  breadth  1,970;  area  3,000,000  square  English  miles.  The  interior 
of  this  great  island  is  unknown,  except  on  the  S.  E.  corner,  from  Spencer's 
Gulf  to  Moreton  Bay,  and  a  small  district  in  the  S.  W.  The  entire  east 
coast  is  traversed  by  ridges  of  steep  mountains,  at  distances  varying  from 
30  to  90  miles  in  the  interior,  leaving  a  strip  of  cultivable  land  along  the 
coast,  watered  by  a  few  short  and  inconsiderable  rivers.  The  southern 
coast  is  low  and  sandy,  with  but  few  eminences,  and  no  mountains.  The 
western  is  more  hilly  and  broken ;  and  the  north-western  presents  an 
irregular  range  of  detached  rocky  hills,  which  rise  abruptly  from  large  bare 
plains ;  on  the  north,  from  WessePs  point  to  Cambridge  Gulf,  the  coast  is  flat 
and  wooded,  and  interspersed  with  low  hills,  having  generally  flat  summits. 

The  climate  varies ;  the  northern  portion,  lying  in  the  torrid  zone,  partakes 
of  its  general  character,  extreme  heat ;  but  alK)ut  two-thirds  of  Australia 
lies  in  the  temperate  zone ;  and  its  climate  in  the  south  is  usually  more 
temperate.  Apart,  however,  from  the  eflfects  of  latitude,  the  temperature 
of  the  N.  and  S.  varies  greatly  and  suddenly,  according  to  the  course  of  the 
wind,  which,  coming  from  the  interior  of  the  country  in  either  direction, 
raises  the  temperature  sometimes  25^  in  a  space  of  fifly  minutes ;  from  this 
fact  it  is  supposed  that  the  wind  passes  over  extensive  deserts  of  burning 
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indebted  to  their  labor,  according  to  an  English  writer,  '*  it  may  yet  be 
doubted  whether  or  not  the  value  of  their  forced  industry  is  not  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  moral  contamination  which  they  have  communi- 
cated to  the  whole  society." 

Sydney,  the  capital,  is  situated  partly  in  a  narrow  valley  and  partly  on 
the  sides  of  gentle  slopes  rising  from  the  shores  of  two  of  the  branches  of 
Port  Jackson,  named  Sydney  Cove  and  Darling  Harbor.  The  town  has 
an  English  appearance,  but  with  little  of  splendor.  It  has  a  fine  harbor, 
fifteen  miles  long,  and  ships  come  to  the  wharves  and  discharge  their  cargoes 
into  the  warehouses.     The  present  population  is  62,000. 

The  executive  power  of  the  province  is  vested  in  a  governor  and  council, 
consisting  of  the  colonial  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  the  bishop  of  Australia. 
The  legislative  council  consists  of  the  governor  and  executive  council,  the 
chief-justice,  attorney  general^  the  chief  officers  of  the  customs,  the  auditor 
general,  and  seven  private  gentlemen  of  the  colony,  who  are  appointed  by 
the  crown  for  life.  The  laws  of  England  govern  the  colony,  except  so  far 
as  they  may  be  affected  by  the  acts  of  the  local  legislature. 

Sifuth  Australia  was,  in  1834,  granted  by  an  act  of  parliament  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  colony  of  honest  and  industrious  emigrants ;  but 
afler  vast  expense  on  the  part  of  the  company,  and  immense  privation  on 
the  part  of  the  immigrants,  the  whole  scheme  proved  abortive,  on  account  of 
the  inefficiency  of  the  soil  for  agricultural  purposes ;  and  the  commissioners 
were  at  length  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  applying  to  government  for  assis- 
tance, which  was  given  them  in  a  vote  of  credit  for  <£  155,000 ;  and  although 
the  province  has  not  been  abandoned,  its  existence  is  little  more  than 
nominal. 

Western  Australia  was  established  as  a  province  in  1829,  but  in  1839 
its  whole  population  amounted  to  but  2,154,  of  whom  1,302  were  males. 
Its  existence  is  of  even  less  importance  than  that  of  the  southern  division. 

North  Australia  forms  the  northern  part  of  the  continent,  extending  from 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  westward.  The  only  settlement  yet  established  is 
at  Port  Essington,  on  the  north  side  of  Coburg  Peninsula,  where  the  town 
of  Victoria  was  founded  in  1838. 

VAN  DIEMAN's  land. 

Van  Dieman's  Land,  or  Tasmania,  an  island  south  of  the  south-east 
point  of  Australia,  lies  between  41^  20'  and  43^  40'  S.  latitude,  and  144^ 
40'  and  148^  20'  E.  longitude ;  area  24,000  square  miles,  or  a  little  less 
than  Ireland.  This  has  been  employed  as  a  penal  station  by  Great  Britain. 
The  island  is  much  broken  with  irregular  and  isolated  mountains,  and 
diversified  with  lof\y  table-lands  and  extensive  and  fertile  valleys  and  plains. 
In  the  south  the  scenery  is  rugged  and  bold ;  hills  rising  on  hills,  and  all 
densely  covered  with  trees  and  verdure.  The  middle  of  the  island  is  more 
soflened  in  its  aspect ;  vast  and  beautiful  plains,  intersected  with  streams, 
spread  out  for  a  great  distance,  and  on  the  north  the  country  is  diversified  with 
hill  and  dale,  woodland  and  cultivated  plains.  The  west  has  been  as  yet  but 
little  explored,  but  it  is  said  to  be  rugged  and  mountainous.  The  geology 
of  the  island  exhibits  large  quantities  of  silicious  matter  and  petrifactions : 
fossil  vegetable  remains  entirely  converted  into  silicious  matter  and  suscep- 
tible of  the  finest  polish,  are  sometimes  found,  and  petrified  wood  is  taken 
from  the  head  of  the  Tamar  river.  Flint,  hone-stone,  schistus,  wood-opal, 
bloodstone,  jasper  and  cat*s-eye  are  found  in  many  places.  The  climate  is 
temperate,  though  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  thermometer  reaches  for  a 
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gbort  time  in  tbe  ramiiier  (December,  Jannarj,  and  Febniarj,^  KNP,  tad 
6fen  HOP ;  thu,  howeter,  neTer  Itits  long,  and  is  generally  followed  hj 
refreshing  showers.  The  sea-breeze  also  lessens  the  sammer  heat^aad 
produces  an  agreeable  temperature.  In  June,  July  and  Augosi,  which  oq» 
ititute  the  winter  months,  frosts  often  occur,  and  considerable  snow  ftDs, 


but  it  nerer  lies  lott|  on  tbe  ground.    The  climate  is  considered  salubriotts. 

The  aborigines  of  Van  Dieroan's  Land  are  eren  be4ieath  the  Aostralians 
in  intellectuu  capacity ;  and  physically  more  nearly  resemble  the  African 
negro,  especially  m  tlie  black  complexion  and  woolly  hair;  thejr  are,  how- 
ever, gradually  disappearing,  and  will  probably  soon  become  extinct  Tbe 
white  population  in  1838,  was,  of  free  settlers,  26^055;  of  convicts,  18,131 
—Total  population,  including  aborigines,  45,846. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agricohore ,  the  r^ 
mainder  in  commerce,  arts,  and  manufactures.  The  import  tonnage  irfths 
island  in  1888,  was  64,454,  and  the  export  63,303. 

Hobari  7Vm,  the  capital  and  port  of  entry,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Derwent,  about  30  miles  from  Storm  Bay ;  it  is  handwymdysitnated, 
with  a  good  bay  for  the  largest  vessels.    Population,  in  1888, 14,383. 

The  ffovernraent  of  the  province  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  New  South 
Wales,  having  a  lieutenant-governor  instead  of  a  govwnor. 

mw-UALAim. 

This  group  consists  of  two  large  islands,  and  one  smaller  one,  lying  in 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  between  34<'  SS'  ami  47^  lO'  S.  latitnde,  and 
166^  and  179^  E.  longitude,  about  1,400  miles  south-east  from  New  South 
Wales— Total  area,  about  87,400  square  miles.  The  northernmost  island, 
called  NeuhDbier,  or  Eakebwmawef  is  about  640  miles  long;  but  the 
northern  half  is  broken  into  a  series  of  irregular  and  narrow  peninsulas. 
The  southern  portion  is  more  compact,  and  varies  from  50  to  300  mileti  in 
breadth.  The  next  island,  lying  south-west,  is  about  the  same  length,  of 
more  regular  form,  and  varying  from  50  to  150  miles  in  breadth.  It  is 
called  NeuyMunster,  or  Tavai  Poenamao.  The  soathernmost  island  is 
called  NeuhLeinster,  or  Stewarts*  Island :  it  is  about  50  miles  long,  and  40 
broad. 

A  continuous  mountain  chain  skirts  the  south-eastern  coast  of  the 
northern  and  the  western  coast  of  the  middle  islands,  intersected  by  beau- 
tiful valleys,  and  watered  by  fine  rivers.  There  are  also  several  detached 
mountains  in  various  parts,  two  of  which — Mount  Egmont  and  Mount 
Edgecumbe — are  volcanic.  Most  of  the  mountains  are  clothed  with  forests 
of  evergreens;  but  some  are  barren,  or  covered  only  with  ferns.  Between 
the  mountains  and  the  sea,  on  both  sides,  are  vast  plains  of  good  land,  inter- 
spersed with  forests,  and  accessible  by  numerous  bays  and  navigable  rivers; 
the  coasts  of  the  northern  islands  are,  however,  bounded  by  a  belt  of  sand- 
hills, within  which  is  an  extent  of  low  land  covered  with  reedy  vegetation, 
and  in  wet  weather  swampy. 

The  climate  is  constantly  humid,  but  the  temperature  on  the  coasts  is  very 
equable,  the  thermometer  seldom  rising  above  85^  in  summer,  or  falling 
below  45^  in  winter.  The  rains  generally  fall  throughout  the  year  in 
refreshing  showers,  especially  in  New-Ulster  and  New-Munster ;  they  are 
rather  more  prevalent  in  winter,  but  never  continue  long.  At  this  season 
westerly  winds  prevail — they  commence  in  the  morning,  and  gradually 
increase  to  a  gale,  but  subside  by  sunset  to  a  placid  calm.    These  winds 
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render  the  western  coast  dangerous,  consequently  they  are  little  frequented 
by  shipping. 

The  forests  of  New-Zealand  are  superbly  beautiful,  on  account  of  their 
thrift,  as  well  as  the  variety  of  their  trees.  There  the  pine,  of  every  variety, 
grows  to  its  utmost  perfection ;  also  the  palm-trees,  and  others.  The 
indigenous  fruits  are  few,  but  many  have  been  introduced  with  success. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  the  sweet  potato,  which  the  natives  hold  in 
religious  veneration.  The  common  potato,  which  was  introduced  by 
Captain  Cook,  and  many  other  European  residents,  is  now  cultivated  suc- 
cessfully. Indian  corn  and  wheat  thrive  exceedingly ;  as  also  grapes,  straw- 
berries,  and  raspberries.  Flowers  are  very  numerous  and  various,  some  of 
which  are  of  great  beauty. 

The  New-Zealanders  are  a  branch  of  the  Malay  family,  but  are  divided 
into  three  classes :  white,  or  copper-colored,  brown,  and  black.  The  firsts 
named  form  a  noble  race,  oflen  above  six  feet  in  stature,  strong  and  active, 
well-formed,  of  dignified  appearance,  pleasing  countenance,  approaching 
the  European  in  feature,  and  with  glossy  black,  curling  hair.  The  women 
are  gracefnl,  and  sometimes  very  beautiful.  The  other  classes,  and  particu- 
larly those  adjoining  the  East  Cape,  are  short  in  stature,  with  lank,  frizzly 
hair,  a  brown  complexion,  almost  approaching  black,  and  of  unpleasing 
countenance — their  women  are  masculiue  in  appearance. 

In  their  general  character,  the  New-Zealanders  combine  with  their  savage 
Tices  many  of  the  fairest  virtues  which  grace  the  human  mind,  and  exhibit  a 
natural  intelligence  and  fineness  of  sentiment  unknown  to  any  other  race 
of  savages.  This  imparts  to  them  a  natural  politeness  and  dignity  of  man- 
ners, and  enables  them  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  poetry,  music,  and  the 
fine  arts,  in  all  of  which  they  are  enthusiasts ;  they  possess  extraordinary 
qualities  of  wit  and  eloquence,  and  their  language  is  rich  and  sonorous. 
They  possess  a  keen  sense  of  self-respect,  and  resent  the  slightest  insult 
offered  to  their  persons ;  but  unfortunately  revenge  is  with  them  the  highest 
point  of  honor,  and  this  they  pursue  with  the  utmost  cruelty  and  ferocity — 
making  a  meal  of  their  slain  enemies.  As  communities,  they  are  almost 
constantly  engaged  in  ferocious  war,  seeking  always  the  extermination  of 
their  enemies ;  yet,  as  individuals,  their  attachment  to  kindred  is  unbounded, 
and  the  rudest  savage  among  them  will  melt  to  tears  on  meeting  a  friend 
after  a  long  or  dangerous  separation.  Their  war  canoes  exhibit  fine  speci- 
mens of  carving;  yet  they  are  ignorant  of  most  of  the  common  arts,  and 
know  little  of  agriculture.  Astronomy  is  quite  a  study  with  them ;  they 
have  given  names  to  the  stars,  and  divided  them  into  constellations :  they 
are  free  from  idolatry,  believe  in  a  future  existence,  in  a  Supreme  God,  and 
a  devil — to  the  latter  of  whom  they  attribute  the  evils  of  life.  Since  1814, 
several  Christian  missions  have  been  attempted,  and  some  successfully 
established  on  the  islands ;  and  the  British  government  is  now  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  extend  her  authority  over  the  whole,  having,  by  the  aid 
of  joint-stock  companies,  already  established  several  settlements. 

The  native  population  is  estimated  at  above  160,000,  of  whom  at  least 
100,000  are  on  the  northern  islands. 

NEW-GUINEA. 

Is  situated  between  0°  and  10^  S.  latitude,  and  131^  and  149^  E.  longi- 
tude. It  is  of  irregular  form,  indented  with  deep  bays ;  and  the  western 
portion  forms  a  considerable  peninsula.  It  is  very  mountainous,  especially 
about  the  northern  coast  i  yet  it  is  said  to  possess  a  large  extent  of  rich  and 
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magnifieant  eonntrj.  No  oi? iliied  coIodj  hu  yet  bean  ptantad  vpoi  ii; 
and  the  interior  is  almost  unknown.  The  people  are  of  the  Papoa,  or 
Malaysian  negro  race,  and  are  described  u  hideoosly  ugly— -with  Ivge 
eyes,  flat  noses,  thin  lips,  woolly  hair,  and  black,  shiny  akm ;  by  way  of 
ornament,  they  pass  bones,  or  pieces  of  wood,  through  the  cartila^  of  tbs 
nose,  and  entangle  their  curly  locks,  like  a  mop,  to  an  unmenae  sixe— chej 
build  habitations,  and  wear  wrappers  around  the  waist  It  is  aaid  that  theia 
are  miserable  Haraforos  in  the  interior,  who  lire  in  trees,  bat  who  culti?ata 
the  ground,  and  bring  their  produce  to  the  coast  The  trade  of  the  coast  ii 
monopolised  by  the  Ceramese,  (from  Ceram,  a  neighboring  island,)  who 
hare  inspired  the  natires  with  a  hatred  to  all  other  Ibreigners ;  and  th^ 
obtain  for  a  nominal  price,  massoy-bark,  nutmegs,  trepany»  toitoiae-shell, 
pearls,  edible  birds'«nests,  birds  of  paradise,  and  other  articiea.  The  oosst 
IS  surrounded  by  fast  numbers  of  small  islands,  all  occupied  ^  the  saaa 
race,  except  in  the  north-west,  where  the  Chinese  and  haown  Malays  hate 
introduced  themsel? es. 

THB  AEBU  ISLIS,   ftc. 

The  Arrm  Ithmds  lie  about  40  miles  south-west ;  they  are  a  eonaiderahia 
group  of  small  islands,  closely  packed  together,  and  inhabited  by  a  mixture 
of  the  brown  and  black  Malaysians,  of  industrious  habits,  mild  disposition, 
and  honest  They  are  larger  and  stronger  than  the  Javaneae  or  Malays; 
their  hair  is  short  and  curl^,  but  not  wiMlly ;  they  are  mostly  Pagans,  but 
there  are  also  manv  Christians  and  Mahomedans  among  them.  West  of 
these  is  a  ffroup  called  the  Key  Ishmds,  the  largest  of  which  ia  45  miles  in 
length  by  four  in  breadth,  mountainous,  and  corered  with  trees. 

The  remaining  islands  of  Australasia  are  in  groups  north-east  and  south- 
east from  New-Guinea,  but  are  of  little  importance ;  the  former  are  inhabited 
by  Tarieties  of  the  same  negro  races,  but  in  those  of  the  south-east,  the  ne- 
groes are  mixed  with  the  Polynesians.  These  groups  include  the  Adwd' 
raliy  Islands,  New^llanover,  Nevhlreland,  NeuhBritain,  JBougainvilU^ 
New-Georgia^  Louisiade,  Queen  Charlotte's  Archipelago,  IKetO'IIcbrides, 
and  New-Caledonia.  The  latter  is  250  miles  long  by  20  broad,  and  resem- 
bles Australia  in  its  topography,  having  many  barren  and  rocky  mountains, 
interspersed  with  fertile  valleys.  The  people  are  represented  as  a  better 
race,  apparently  mixed ;  they  are  strong  and  well  made,  courteous  and 
friendly.  Between  New-Caledonia  and  Australia  is  the  Carol  Sea,  filled 
with  reefs,  low  islands,  and  shoals. 


III.— POLYNESIA. 

This  portion  of  Oceanica  includes  the  numerous  islands  scattered  over 
the  Paciftc  Ocean  from  Asia,  Malaysia,  and  Australasia  on   the  west  and 
south-west  to  the  western  shores  of  America.     They  are  divisible  into  three 
classes ;  the  mountainous,  the  hilly,  and  the  low  coralline ;  but  with  this 
exception,  there  is  a  general  similarity  of  character  throughout  the  whole. 
The  mountainous  islands  are  generally  extremely  beautiful ;  the  bases  of 
the  mountains  are  adorned  with  fertile  valleys,  where  grow  the  stately  bread- 
fruit tree,  the  cocoa  nut,  and  other  topical  productions.     The  mountains 
are  mostly  volcanic,  some  of  which  are  constantly  active  ;  their  elevations 
vary  from  2,000  to  13,000  feet,  and  upon  the  highest  summits,  the  evidence 
of  their  having  been  once  beneath  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  is  found  in  nu- 
merous coral  formations,  shells,  and  other  marine  substances.     The  aeccod 
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class  of  islands  is  hilly,  the  highest  elevations  reaching  about  500  feet, 
and  all  extremely  beautiful  and  luxuriant.  The  third,  or  coralline  class,  the 
bases  of  which  are  formed  by  the  coral  insect,  is  low ;  generally  but  a  few 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  thin  soil  and  little  vegetation.  The 
Friendly  Islands  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  general  character  of  ste- 
rility, for,  although  they  are  of  the  same  formation,  the  soil  is  better,  and 
vegetation  more  luxuriant.  They  are  generally  small,  though  Tongatabou 
is  100  miles  in  circumference. 

Though  the  greater  part  of  these  islands  are  within  the  tropics,  and  the 
climate  necessarily  warm  and  little  subject  to  change,  the  heat  is  softly  tem- 
pered through  the  influence  of  the  vast  body  of  water  that  surrounds  them, 
and  the  temperature  thus  rendered  delightful.  And  the  soil,  especially  in  the 
volcanic  islands,  is  so  fertile  and  productive,  as  to  yield  almost  spontaneously 
all  that  is  requisite  for  the  subsistence  of  man.  The  bread-fruit  tree  sup- 
plies food,  timber,  gum,  and  cloth,  which  is  made  from  the  fibres  of  its  bark. 
The  cocoa-nut  affords  food,  drink,  cloth,  and  oil ;  there  are  plantains,  ba- 
nanas, yams,  sweet  potatoes,  taro-root,  sugar-cane,  and  various  other  roots 
and  fruits  abundant  and  nutricious.  There  are  few  native  animals,  but 
birds  of  various  kinds,  and  fish  in  profusion. 

The  Polynesians  seem  to  have  sprung  from  the  Malay  family,  and  a  gen* 
eral  resemblance  pervades  them  all,  varying  necessarily  with  climate,  habits, 
&c.  They  are  generally  short  and  robust,  with  large  limbs,  but  small 
hands  and  feet,  face  tapering  from  the  cheek  bones  to  the  forehead  and  the 
chin,  eyes  black,  small  and  obliquely  set,  like  the  Chinese,  nose  broad  but 
not  flat,  mouth  wide,  hair  straight,  coarse  and  black,  and  complexion  vary- 
ing from  a  sallow  white,  through  various  grades  of  olive  and  brown  to 
nearly  a  black.  The  custom  of  tattooing,  or  working  indelible  figures  into 
the  skin,  is  prevalent  with  them  all,  and  sometimes  the  complexion  is  almost 
absorbed,  so  completely  do  they  cover  their  faces  in  the  process.  A  simi- 
larity of  habits,  customs,  religion,  language,  d&c,  has  been  found  to  exist 
among  them  all ;  addicted  to  the  usual  vices  of  the  child  of  nature,  and  car- 
rying on  their  clannish  wars  with  savage  impetuosity,  yet  in  many  instances 
possessing  a  gentleness  of  manners,  and  exhibiting  great  ingenuity  and 
taste  in  the  construction  of  their  implements  and  canoes.  They  have  all 
the  same  form  of  government,  the  authority  of  which, is  generally  divided 
among  a  number  of  hereditary  chiefs,  though  there  arenlso  sometimes  a  sort 
of  kiuj^s,  or  superior  chiefs  to  whom  the  others  are  subject,  and  to  whom 
they  pay  great  respect,  and  even  reverence.  In  all  cases,  the  chiefs  and 
their  families  are  excessively  haughty,  and  hold  the  people  in  the  most 
abject  humility. 

in  their  religion,  they  are  exceedingly  superstitious ;  every  family  has  its 
idol,  or  guardian  spirit,  independent  of  the  supreme,  whom  they  call  Atooa, 
and  to  whom  they  apply  only  in  times  of  great  moment,  believing  him  to  be 
too  exalted  to  be  troubled  with  matters  of  small  importance.  To  this  deity 
they  sometimes  make  human  sacrifices.  They  generally  believe  in  a  future 
existence,  the  felicity  of  which  is  regulated  according  to  the  good  works  of 
the  individual  while  on  earth  ;  but  they  have  no  idea  of  a  future  hell ;  sick- 
ness and  accidents  they  regard  as  judgments,  and  employ  their  priests  in 
such  cases  to  pacify  the  deity. 

The  numerous  islands  embraced  in  this  portion  of  the  globe  are  mostly 
collected  in  groups,  yet  many  are  scattered  and  isolated  in  the  vast  expanse 
of  ocean.  The  following  classification  includes  them  all :-— 1st.  The  Bonin 
or  Arzobispo  Islands,   2d.  The  Ladrome  or  Marian  Islands,    3d.  The  C€ur<h 
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Kne  Islands.  4th.  The  Fe^ee  Islands.  5th.  The  Tmga  or  FSrienO^  Isl- 
mnds.  6th.  Namgatar^s  or  Samoa  Islands.  7th.  Qmi^s,  or  the  Heroey 
Islands.  8th.  The  Society,  Georgian,  and  Xiow  Islands.  9th.  The  Avi* 
Ira/  Jii^.  10th.  The  Marquesas  and  TFosAtn^on  Islands,  llth.  The 
Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Isleuids.  12th.  The  Kermadee  Isles ;  and  13th. 
The  scattered  and  isolated  islands.  HaTing  described  the  general  charae* 
teristica  of  Polynesia,  we  will  proceed  to  a  brief  notice  of  the  serertl 
divisions : 

1. THE  BOmN  ISLAWDfl 

Form  a  group  89  in  number,  lying  between  24^  and  3CP  north  latitude, 
140^  and  15(P  east  longitude.  On  some  of  these  Japanese  and  British 
subjects  have  settled,  who  carry  on  a  contraband  trade  with  Japan,  or  eB> 

Sage  in  the  whale  fishery.     East  of  this  group  are  scattered  the  islands  of 
lagellan's  Archipelago,  and  south-east  are  a  number  of  volcanic  islands. 

2. — TBB  LADRONB,  OR  MARIAN  ISLANDS. 

This  group  lies  between  12^  and  2P  north  latitude,  and  144^  and  148^ 
east  longitude.  They  belong  to  the  Spanish  government  of  the  Philip- 
pines ;  but  only  the  five  southernmost  are  inhabited.  They  are  of  volcanic 
origin,  but  contain  many  fertile  valleys. 

3. — THE  CAROLIBfR  ISLANDS, 

Include  the  Peiew,  Ralick,  Radick,  and  Marshall's  Islands,  extending 
from  133^  to  173^  east  longitude,  and  from  3^  to  17^  north  latitude.  Thej 
are  classed  into  46  groups,  including  several  hundred  isles  and  islets. 
Their  productions  are  generally  the  same  as  the  other  islands  of  Polynesia, 
except  that  bread  fruit  abounds  only  in  the  eastern  portion.  They  are 
much  exposed  to  tempests  and  hurricanes  ;  many  of  them  are  hilly  and  fer- 
tile, and  great  numbers,  especially  at  the  east  and  south-east,  are  of  the 
coral  formation — low,  and  reefy.  The  inhabitants  are  described  as  the 
most  courteous,  and  least  vicious,  of  all  the  islanders  of  Polynesia. 

4. THE  FEEJEE  ISLANDS 

Are  situated  between  15^  and  20^  south  latitude,  and  the  meridian  of  180° 
passes  through  the  centre  of  the  group.  They  consist  of  two  large,  two 
small,  and  fifteen  smaller,  besides  numerous  islets  and  coral  rocks.  The 
principal  islands  are  inhabited  by  a  race  of  negroes,  resembling  the  Hara- 
foros  of  Malaysia.  They  are  somewhat  civilized,  but  nevertheless  fond  of 
war,  perfidious,  ferocious,  and  habitual  cannibals.  To  gratify  their  relish 
for  human  flesh,  they  will  fight,  murder,  kidnap,  and,  it  is  said,  actually 
rob  the  grave.  The  several  islands  are  divided  into  petty  slates,  which  arc 
continually  at  war  with  each  other.     The  total  population  is  perhaps  50,000. 

5. — THE  FRIENDLY  ISLANDS 

Are  numerous,  but  only  four  are  of  any  considerable  size.  Tonga^  or 
TongataboUy  the  largest,  is  about  100  miles  in  circumference,  low,  but  of 
good  soil,  and  fruitful.  The  inhabitants  are  of  a  dark  brown  complexion, 
and  exceedingly  well-formed,  but  ferocious,  and  treacherous  in  their  habits, 
wherever  they  have  the  power ;  notwithstanding,  their  demeanor  towardi 
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Capt  Cook  was  so  affable  as  to  indace  him  to  gire  to  the  islands  the  name 
they  now  bear.     Population  about  60,000. 

6. — ^THE  navigators'  ISLANDS 

Lie  north-east  of  the  Feejee  and  the  Friendly  Islands,  the  parallel  of  14^ 
floath,  and  the  meridian  of  170^  west,  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  group. 
They  are  eight  in  number  :  mountainous,  and  may  be  seen  at  a  distance  of 
60  or  70  miles.  The  mountains  are  clothed  with  forests,  and  the  valleys 
beautiful  and  fertile;  in  one  of  the  mountains  is  the  crater  of  an  extinct  vol- 
cano. The  inhabitants  are  of  colossal  stature,  finely-formed,  anfi  of  light 
complexion,  but  as  barbarous  as  their  neighbors.  The  largest  of  this  group 
is  350  miles  in  circumference.     Population  of  the  group,  probably,  100,000. 

7. COOK'S  OR  HERVET  ISLANDS, 

Lie  between  18^  and  23^  south  latitude,  and  160^  west  longitude.  They 
are  seven  in  number,  but  of  little  importance.  The  largest  is  30  miles  in 
circumference,  mountainous,  and  surrounded  with  reefs.  Through  the  in- 
fluence of  Christian  Missionaries,  the  inhabitants  have  made  considerable 
advancement  in  civilization. 

8. — THE  SOCIETY  :   ST.  OEORGE's  OR  GEORGIAN,  AND  LOW  ISLANDS, 

Form  an  extensive  group,  situated  between  14^  and  25^  south  latitude,  and 
134^  and  157^  west  longitude.     The  western  portion  embraces  the  Society, 
the  central  the  Georgian,  and  the  eastern  the  Low  Islands,  including  the 
Dangerous  Archipelago.  OtaheitCy  one  of  the  Society  Islands,  and  the  largest 
of  the  whole,  is  about  140  miles  in  circumference  ;  it  is  formed  of  two  pen- 
insulas, connected  by  a  narrow  neck,  and  each  rising  gradually  from  the 
shore  to  mountain  peaks  in  the  centre,  6,000  or  7,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.     The  highest  summit  contains  a  lake  of  yellow  water,  and  is 
evidently  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.     The  valleys  and  intervening 
ridges  are  clothed  with  forests  and  verdure,  producing  all  the  usual  fruits  of 
the  climate.     The  inhabitants  are  above  the  middle  height,  of  a  clear  cop- 
per complexion  ;  and  the  chiefs  and  women  of  the  higher  class  are  tall  and 
well-formed,  the  latter  with  sofl  and  delicate  skin,  black  and  expressive 
eyes,  white  and  regular  teeth,  jet  black  hair,  which  they  generally  ornament 
with  flowers ;  and  an  easy,  graceful  gait.     Yet,  notwithstanding  that  they 
have  been  much  Christianized,  and  taught  to  a  considerable  degree  the 
elements  of  a  literary  education,  their  modes  of  life  have  been  but  little 
improved  or  altered  since  their  first  discovery.     The  Otaheitans  amount  to 
about  20,000,  under  the  religious  care  of  eight  Missionaries.     In   1642,  the 
French  flag  was  hoisted  on  this  island,  but  it  has  since  been  declared  to  be 
a  native  sovereignty,  and  restored  to  its  rights.     The  other  islands  compos- 
ing the  Society  and  Georgian  group  are  similar  in  character,  but  less  im- 
portant as  to  size.     They  are  all  mountainous  and  volcanic.     The  Low 
Islands  consist  of  a  few  hilly  islands,  and  70  or  80  groups  of  islets,  inclos- 
ing lagoons,  besides  numerous  reefs  of  coral,  scarce  above  water,  forming 
the  Dangerous  Archipelago. 

9. — THE  AUSTRAL  ISLANDS 

Consist  of  a  long  chain,  extending  away  sooth  of  the  Society  and  Low 
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iiiefs  and  women  of  the  higher 
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island  of  Oahu,  is  the  seat  of  government  and  trade. 
Ill  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  and  is  directed  chiefly  to 
America. 

12.^-THE  KERMADEC    ISLANDS, 

i^f  the  small  inhabited  islands,  and  a  number  of  desert  islets 
.tutited   in  latitude  30^  S.,  about  midway  between  the  Friendly 
1  New  Zealand. 

13. THE  SCATTERED  ISLANDS. 

>e  are  numerous,  and  are  found  in  almost  every  portion  of  the  Pacific 

li.     They   partake  of  the  general   characteristics  of  those   already 

.  riiied,  both  in  formation  and  pe<^le ;  and  possess  no  peculiarities  worthy 

-  L'special  note.     Pitcairn  Island,  celebrated  as  the  spot  where  some  of 

(lie  mutineers  of  the  Bounty  took  refuge  and  established  a  colony  in  1789, 

IS  only  three  miles  in  length  by  one  in  breadth ;  it  is  volcanic,  but  has 

a  good  soil.     Its  village,  named  Adamstown,  on  the  north  side,  is  in  latitude 

250  4/  s.,  and  longitude  130^  16"  W. 

To  the  westward  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  extends  a  long  chain  of  scattered 
islets  and  rocks,  in  the  following  order :  Bird's  Isle ;  Necker ;  Basse 
Fran9aise ;  Gardner ;  Two  Brother/ Rock  ;  Maro  Reef;  Laysan  ;  Lisianski ; 
Philadelphia ;  Pearl  and  Hermes  Bank ;  Cure ;  By  era ;  Patrocinio ;  Morell ; 
Roco  de  Plata  Grespo ;  Roco  de  Oro  of  the  Spaniards ;  Rooo  de  Oro  or 
Lot's  Wife;  Colunas;  Ganges;  Week's  Reef ;  Krusenstern  Rock,  to  the 
■ooth-we^^jLaysan ;  and  Mellish  Bank,  north  of  Byers. 

t's  Islands  and  the  New  Hebrides  on  the  west ;  the  Feejee, 

favigator's  islands,  on  the  south  ;  the  Society,  Low  Islands, 

on  the  south-east ;  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  on  the  north, 

Tay  be  mentioned  :  Howland,  Arthur,  Kemin's,  Jervis,  Birney, 

icy,  Duke  of  York's,  Duke  of  Clarence's,  Solitaria,  Danger  or 

Duke  Alexander  I.,  Humphrey,  Suvarof,  Peregrino,  Penrhyn, 

Caroline,  New-Tork,  Starbuck,  Volunteer,  Maldon,  Brook 

iistmtB,  Palmyra,  Washington,  Fanning,  Walker's,  Smith's. 
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Islands,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  a  part  of  the  same  groupw  The/ 
are  high  and  fertile. 

10. THE  MARQUESAS,  OR  WASHINGTON  ISLANDi^ 

Are  of  the  mountainous  class,  and  some  of  their  elevations  are  about  6,000 
feet  abore  the  sea.  The  valleys  are  extremely  fruitful  and  picturesque, 
watered  by  numerous  streams,  and  enlivened  by  cascades  from  the 
craggy  hill-sides.  The  centre  of  the  group  lies  in  about  9^  l^C  south  lati- 
tude, and  IdO^  30^  west  longitude.  The  men  are  tall  and  finely  formed, 
but  the  women  are  described  as  inferior,  ill-formed,  and  immodest  in  con- 
duct, but  of  handsome  features.  The  complexion  is  a  very  light  copper 
color,  but  the  practice  of  tattooing  is  common  with  them»  and  sometimes 
completely  covers  the  face.  In  ordinary  intercourse  they  are  open  and 
friendly,  but  in  war  brutally  ferocious,  and  eagerly  drink  the  blood  of  their 
enemies.  France  took  possession  of  these  islands  also,  but  relinquished 
them  again  to  the  natives. 

11. — THE  HAWAIIAN,  OR  SANDWICH  ISLANDS, 

Are  a  group  of  thirteen,  situated  between  19^  and  22^  N.  latitude,  and  155^ 
and  I6(P  W.  longitude.  Owhyhee,  or  Hawaii,  the  largest  island  in  the  gruitp, 
and  indeed  the  largest  in  Polynesia,  is  about  100  miles  long,  by  70  or  80 
broad,  forming  an  irregular  triangle.  It  contains  three  lofty  volcanic 
mountains,  besides  the  largest  active  volcano  in  the  known  world.  The 
highest  elevation  of  the  three  is  13,764  feet,  and  all  exhibit  numerous  smafl 
dormant  craters ;  at  the  height  of  12,700  feet  a  vast  plain  stretches  out 
covered  with  sand,  gravel,  stones  and  scoria,  above  which  rise  eleven  peaks 
forming  the  summits  of  mountains ;  but  the  most  interesting  of  this  vast 
volcanic  field  is  the  Kiluea,  differing  from  all  other  volcanoes  ;  it  is  situated 
at  the  base  of  Mouna-roa,  about  3,800  feet  above  the  sea,  and  forms  a  vast 
pit  of  an  irregular  oval  shape  1,000  feet  deep,  with  almost  perpendicular 
sides.  '*  The  bottom  consists  of  half  cooled  scoria;,  intermixed  with  earth 
in  igneous  fusion,  and  gases,  constantly  effervescent,  boiling,  spouting  and 
rolling  in  all  directions  like  the  waves  of  the  sea  in  a  storm,  and  dashing 
like  a  wind-driven  surf  against  the  edges  of  its  cauldron.  At  the  south-west 
point  is  the  hftuhmau-mau  or  ijreat  abyss,  to  which  the  Hawaiians  used  to 
consign  the  bones  of  their  chiefs,  and  where  they  made  their  ofTerings  to 
the  goddess  Pele,  who  presides  over  the  spot.  This  exhibits  a  most  fright- 
ful area  of  bubbling  red  hot  lava,  incessantly  changmg  its  level,  sometimes 
rolling  in  low,  curlinir  waves,  with  broken  masses  of  cooled  crust,  to  a  side, 
and  again  turning  them  furi<»usly  back  with  a  terrific  noise.  Around  arc 
blocks  of  lava,  scorine  and  slags,  in  every  variety  of  form  and  combination; 
here  forming  deep  and  rugged  precipices  of  numerous  layers,  there  all  dis- 
persed, cracked  and  broken.  In  extent,  grandeur  and  intensity  of  action, 
Kiluea  is  unrivalled  ainonij  volcanoes.  In  1787  the  first  recorded  eruption 
occurred  ;  and  in  May  and  June,  1840,*  the  molten  lava  streamed  down  its 
sides  to  the  sea,  four  miles,  for  three  weeks,  attended  with  earthquakes, 
and  illuming  the  atmosphere  for  a  hundred  miles  around. 

Nearly  all  the  islands  of  this  group  are  hilly  and  mountainous,  and  ex- 
hibit the  contrast  of  luxuriant  verdure  and  volcanic  sterility.  The  soil  is 
generally  exceedingly  rich  and  fruitful,  producing  yams,  taro,  sweet  potatoes, 
plantains,  bread  fruit,  sugar-cane,  nono,  turmeric,  ginger,  cotton,  and 
sandal-wood,   besides  European   and    West  India   fruits   and    vegetables. 

•  Described  by  Mr.  Coan  in  the  Missioiiary  Herald,  July,  1841. 
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The  people  are  of  moderate  stature,  but  the  chiefs  and  women  of  the  higher 
class  are  remarkable  for  their  great  size  and  obesity,  which  is  regarded  as 
a  great  personal  beauty,  and  is  obtained  by  excessive  gluttony.  Their 
complexion  is  olive. 

When  first  discovered  by  Captain  Cook,  the  people  of  these  islands  were 
hi  the  same  state  of  barbarism  with  those  of  the  other  islands,  but  the 
American  missionaries  have  made  great  efforts  among  them,  and  by  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity  and  the  habits  of  civilization,  have  done  much  to 
raise  them  from  their  barbarous  degradation,  although  they  are  as  yet  by 
no  means  a  civilized  people.  The  missionaries  have  reduced  their  language 
to  writing,  and  given  them  translations  of  the  bible  in  their  own  tongue ; 
they  have  also  established  a  press,  and  issue  a  periodical  journal  called  the 
Hawaiian  Monitor,  which  they  fill  with  religious,  historical  and  other  matter, 
calculated  to  interest  the  people.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  pure  race 
can  ever  be  brought  to  perfect  civilization  ;  indeed,  the  same  effect  which  a 
contact  with  the  whites  seems  to  produce  on  all  savage  races,  viz :  the 
gradual  decay  of  the  latter,  is  visible  here.  In  )832  the  population  of  the 
inhabited  islands  was  129,814 — in  1836  it  was  reduced  to  108,302,  showing 
a  decrease  in  four  years  of  21,421 ;  and  a  consequent  approach  to  extinc- 
tion that  is  rather  rapid  than  gradual. 

Honolulu^  in  the  island  of  Oahu,  is  the  seat  of  government  and  trade. 
The  commerce  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  and  is  directed  chiefly  to 
the  west  coast  of  America. 

12.^-THE  KERMADEC    ISLANDS, 

Are  a  group  of  the  small  inhabited  islands,  and  a  number  of  desert  islets 
and  reefs,  situated  in  latitude  30^  S.,  about  midway  between  the  Friendly 
Islands  and  New  Zealand. 

13. ^THE  SCATTERED  ISLANDS. 

These  are  numerous,  and  are  found  in  almost  every  portion  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  They  partake  of  the  general  characteristics  of  those  already 
described,  both  in  formation  and  people ;  and  possess  no  peculiarities  worthy 
of  especial  note.  Pitcairn  Island,  celebrated  as  the  spot  where  some  of 
the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty  took  refuge  and  established  a  colony  in  1789, 
IS  only  three  miles  in  length  by  one  in  breadth ;  it  is  volcanic,  but  has 
a  good  soil.  Its  village,  named  Adamstown,  on  the  north  side,  is  in  latitude 
250  4'  S.,  and  longitude  130^  16'  W. 

To  the  westward  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  extends  a  long  chain  of  scattered 
islets  and  rocks,  in  the  following  order :  Bird's  Isle ;  Necker ;  Basse 
Fran^aise  ;  Gardner ;  Two  Brother/ Rock  ;  Maro  Reef;  Laysan  ;  Lisianski ; 
Philadelphia;  Pearl  and  Hermes  Bank ;  Cure ;  Byers;  Patrocinio;  Morell; 
Roco  de  Plata  Crespo ;  Roco  de  Oro  of  the  Spaniards ;  Rooo  de  Oro  or 
Lot's  Wife;  Colunas;  Ganges;  Week's  Reef;  Krusenstern  Rock,  to  the 
south-west  of  Laysan ;  and  Mellish  Bank,  north  of  Byers. 

Between  Gilbert's  Islands  and  the  New  Hebrides  on  the  west ;  the  Feejee, 
Friendly,  and  Navigator's  islands,  on  the  south  ;  the  Society,  Low  Islands, 
and  Marquesas,  on  the  south-east ;  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  on  the  north, 
the  following  may  be  mentioned  :  Howland,  Arthur,  Kemin's,  Jervis,  Birney, 
Phoenix,  Sydney,  Duke  of  York's,  Duke  of  Clarence's,  Solitaria,  Danger  or 
St.  Bernardo,  Duke  Alexander  I.,  Humphrey,  Suvarof,  Peregrino,  Penrhyn, 
Woodstock,  Caroline,  New-Tork,  Starbuck,  Volunteer,  Maldon,  Brook 
Bunker,  Christmas,  Palmyra^  Waafaington,  Fanning,  Walker's,  Smith's. 
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In  1640,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  in  Britain,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  James  Rosa,  R.  N.,  for  the  purpose  of  making  scientific,  and  par- 
ticularly magnetic,  observations  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  and  of  ascertaining 
the  position  of  the  southern  magnetic  pole.  Captain  Ross  first  sailed  to 
Hobart  Town,  in  Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  in  November,  1840,  lef\  that 
place  for  his  first  summer's  research  in  the  Antarctic  regions.  He  first 
steered  eastward  to  New  Zealand,  and  leaving  the  Auckland  Islands  on  the 
12th  of  December,  he  proceeded  to  the  southward,  and  entered  the  Antarctic 
circle  on  the  1st  of  January,  1841,  where  his  farther  progress  was  stopped 
by  the  pack-edge  of  the  ice.  On  the  5th  of  January,  he  succeeded  in 
entering  the  ice  about  100  miles  farther  east,  in  latitude  66^  45^  S.,  and 
longitude  174^  16^  E. ;  afler  penetrating  a  few  miles,  he  was  enabled  to 
make  his  way  to  the  southward  with  comparative  ease  and  safety ;  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  9th,  af^er  sailing  more  than  200  miles  through  the  pack, 
he  gained  a  perfectly  clear  sea,  and  bore  away  south-west  towards  the  mag- 
netic pole.  On  the  morning  of  the  1 1th,  land  was  discovered  in  the  distance, 
which,  as  it  was  approached,  rose  in  lofly  mountain  peaks  of  from  2,000  to 
12,000  feet  in  height,  completely  covered  with  snow,  with  descending 
glaciers  projecting  many  miles  into  the  ocean,  and  presenting  a  perpendicular 
face  of  lofty  cliffs.  On  the  12th,  Captain  Ross  landed  on  a  small  island,  and 
took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  Q.ueen  Victoria,  whose  name 
he  has  bestowed  upon  it.  The  island  is  composed  wholly  of  igneous  rocks, 
and  is  situate  in  71^  56'  S.  latitude,  and  171^  1'  £.  longitude.  Pursuing 
his  course  ''  along  this  magnificent  land,"  on  the  28th  ''  a  mountain,  of 
12,400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  was  seen  emitting  flame  and  smoke 
in  splendid  profusion.  This  magnificent  volcano  received  the  name  of 
Mount  Erebus,  and  is  situated  in  77^  32'  S.  latitude,  and  167^  0'  E.  longi- 
tude ;  an  extinct  crater  to  the  eastward,  of  somewhat  less  elevation,  was 
called  Mount  Terror  ;"  both  afler  the  ships  which  composed  the  expedition. 
The  mainland  preserved  its  southerly  trending,  and  Captain  Ross  continued 
to  follow  it  till  his  further  progress  in  that  direction  was  stopped  by  a  lofly 
barrier  of  ice,  extending  E.  S.  £.  Pursuing  the  examination  of  this  barrier, 
he  traced  its  continuity  for  300  miles,  and  reached  his  highest  latitude,  78^ 
4'  S. ;  but  was  prevented  by  the  ice  from  reaching  the  magnetic  pole,  or 
finding  shelter  for  his  ships  on  any  part  of  the  coast,  which  he  found  at 
last  to  terminate  abruptly  in  70^  40'  S.  latitude,  and  165^  E.  longitude. 

The  second  year  was  spent  in  traversing  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  without 
making  any  remarkable  discoveries. 

In  the  third  year,  the  expedition  lef\  the  Falkland  Islands,  1 7th  December, 
1842,  and  sailing  to  the  south  and  west  of  Cape  Horn,  discovered  land  on 
the  28th.  On  the  31st  they  succeeded  in  reaching  a  volcanic  island, 
situated  in  S.  latitude  64^  12',  and  W.  longitude  56^  49',  in  the  bosom  of 
a  great  gulf,  about  40  miles  wide,  and  about  the  same  extent  inland,  bor- 
dered on  its  western  side  by  snowy  ranges,  among  which  rises  a  magnificent 
table-topped  mountain  to  the  height  of  7,000  feet.  This  gulf  has  been  named 
the  Gulf  of  Erebus  and  Terror.  The  island,  though  not  more  than  two 
miles  in  diameter,  projects  a  perfectly  formed  cone  to  the  height  of  3,500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  expedition  subsequently  ascertained 
the  insularity  of  the  land  discovered  by  Brandfeldt  in  1820,  and  named  by 
D'Urville,  in  1839,  Louis  Philippe's  land ;  and  returned  to  England  in 
August,  1843. 

Besides  these  new  discoveries,  there  are  within  the  limits  of  the  Southern 
Ocean  several  islands,  too  far  distant  from  any  of  the  great  continents  to  be 
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considered  as  belon^ng  to  them,  and  therefore  not  yet  noticed  in  this  work. 
In  1772,  two  French  Captains  discovered  a  group  of  high  and  barren  islands 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which,  from  them,  have  been 
named  Marion  and  Crozet's  Islands ;  the  two  most  westerly  were  afterwards 
named  by  Cook,  who  passed  between  them  in  December,  1776,  Prince 
Edward's  Islands,  in  honor  of  the  late  Duke  of  Kent,  father  of  her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria.  Farther  east,  between  48^  and  50^  S.  latitude,  and  65^ 
and  67^  E.  lon^ritude,  is  Kerguelen's  Land,  or  the  Island  of  Desolation, 
discovered  by  Captain  Kerguelen  in  1772.  It  is  about  100  miles  in  length, 
and  about  60  in  breadth  ;  but,  owing  to  the  coldness  and  moisture  of  the 
climate,  it  is  almost  totally  destitute  of  vegetation.  It  is  indeed  represented 
as  one  of  the  bleakest  and  most  desolate  spots  on  the  globe ;  but  fossil  wood 
and  coal  have  been  recently  discovered  in  it  by  Captain  Ross,  in  the  course 
of  his  scientific  expedition  to  the  South  Magnetic  Pole.  It  seems  to  be 
chiefly  composed  of  trap  and  other  igneous  and  volcanic  rocks,  which  rise 
into  hills  from  500  to  2,500  feet  high.  The  coast  is  deeply  indented  with 
bays  and  inlets,  and  the  whole  surface  is  intersected  by  lakes  and  water- 
courses. North-east  of  Kerguelen's  land  are  two  small  solitary  islands, 
named  St.  Paul's  and  Amsterdam,  which  were  discovered  by  the  Dutch 
navigator  Vlaming,  in  1696.  Vlaming,  it  appears,  applied  the  name  of 
Amsterdam  to  the  northern  island,  and  St.  Paul's  to  the  southern  ;  but  the 
islands  have  been  confounded  by  English  navigators,  and  the  names  trans- 
posed, so  that  the  southern  island  is  generally  called  Amsterdam,  and  the 
northern  St.  Paul's.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  northern  island  is  situated 
in  37^  52'  S.  latitude,  and  77^  36^  E.  longitude,  and  has  an  elevation  of 
2,760  feet.  It  is  twelve  miles  in  circuit,  and  in  fine  weather  may  be  seen 
from  the  anchorage  of  the  southern  island,  a  distance  of  60  miles,  on  the 
same  meridian.  The  latter,  the  original  St.  Paul's,  is  nine  miles  in  length 
by  five  in  breadth,  of  volcanic  formation,  without  a  tree  or  shrub,  and  des- 
titute of  vejjetaiion,  except  coarse  grass,  and  a  kind  of  rushes  or  reeds.  It 
abounds  with  hot  springs,  the  water  of  which  is  wholesome,  though  some- 
what offensive  to  the  smell  and  taste.  It  contains  a  magnificent  oval-shaped 
basin,  large  enough  to  contain  the  whole  British  navy,  which  is  evidently 
the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  with  deep  water,  and  an  entrance  25  yards 
wide. — {Journal  R.  Geog,  Soc.  IX.  5 1 7.  Staunton*  s  Account  of  Macartney' s 
Embassy,  I.  256. 

Sandwich  Land,  discovered  by  Cook  in  1775,  between  57*^  and  61^  S. 
latitude,  and  27^  and  30^  W.  longitude,  has  since  been  found  to  consist  of 
a  number  of  islands,  which  are  constantly  covered  with  snow.  The  Isle  of 
Georgia,  between  53^  57'  and  54^  57'  S.  latitude,  and  38°  13'  and  35^  34' 
W.  longitude,  about  31  leagues  in  length  by  10  in  breadth,  is  also  a  bleuk 
and  barren  region,  traversed  by  very  lofty  mountains,  constantly  covered 
with  snow ;  the  heat  of  summer  being  sufficient  only  to  melt  the  snow  on 
the  low  ground  of  the  N.  E,  side. 
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Abkih,  Syrit. 

Abenaqais  Indiani,     ...     U.  S. 
Ada-Basar.  .    •    •  Asiatie  Tarkey. 

UiDdoatan. 

•  •      da 

•  •      do. 
Herre?  lalanda. 

HtndoataiL 

Foither  India. 

Cape  CdoDy. 


Agra,  .    .    . 
Ahmedabady 
AhmedDOggar, 
Attatakm^ 
Ajmere,    • 
Akyab,     . 
Albany,    . 
Albion  Chapd, 
Alc^jipo, 
Alexandriap 
Allahabad, 
Alleghany  Indiana, 
Almorah,  . 
Amboyna, 
Amlamgodde, 
Amoy, 
Anaa  Island, 
Angoilla,  • 
Anotta  Bay, 
Antigua,   . 
Apia,    .    . 
Arorangi, 
Arracan,   . 
Assam, 
Astrakan, 
AtchooTaly, 
Athens,     . 
Atui,    .     . 
Austral  Islands, 
Ats,     .     . 
Avarua,     . 
Babbk, 
Bad  River, 
Baddagame, 
Bagdad, 

Bahama  Islands, 
Baharutze, 
Balasore,  . 
Balfour,    . 
Ballia  Hati, 
Balize, 
Baltimore,  (1 
Bamley,    . 
Bancorah, 
Banda,     . 
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,) 


.    .    Syria. 

•  •  Egypt 
Hindoatan. 
New-York. 
Hindostan. 
.  Malaysia. 

•  Ceylon. 

•  .  China. 
Pacific 

West  Indies. 

maica,  W.  L 

West  Indies. 

.     .  Upolu. 

Hervey  Islands. 

Further  India. 

do. 

Russian  Empire. 

.     .      Ceylon. 

•  .      Greece. 
Hervey  Islands. 

•  .       Pacific. 
.     .     Birmah. 

Hervey  Islands. 

Asiatic  Turkey. 

Ojibwa  Indians,  U.  S. 

.     .      Ceylon. 

Asiatic  Turkey. 

.  West  Indies. 

South  Africa. 

Hindostan. 

Caffreland. 

.     .    Calcutta. 

Honduras. 

.     .  Maryland. 

.     .    Surinam. 

Hindostan. 

Molaooa  Islands. 


Bangalore, 
Bankok,  . 
BankoCe,  . 
Baraka,    • 
Barbadoes, 
Barbuda, 
Bareilli,  • 
Barrinore, 
Baroda,   • 
BaMa,      . 
BaasaCofe, 
Basaeterre,    • 
Bnanto  Coantrj 
Bathnm, 


Otoe 


Bealie's  Prairie, 
Beaufort, 
Bechuanas, 
BeirOt,    . 
Belgaum, 
Bellar^,    . 
BelleTiew, 
Benares,  .     • 
Berbice,  .     . 
Berlin,  (Jews,) 
Berhampore, 
Bethabara, 
Bethel,     . 
Bethelsdorp, 
Bethany,  . 
Bethany,  . 
Bethesda, 
Beulah,     . 
Bexley,     . 
Bhamdun, 
Bhingar,   . 
BhowaniporCj 
Black  town. 
Blest  Town, 
Blue  Barre, 
Bogue  Town 
Bombay,  . 
Bootchnaap, 
Borabora, 
Bosjesmans, 
Bosjeveldt, 
Bonjah^    • 


Hindostan. 

•  .     .    Siant 
Hindostan. 

Western  Africa. 

•  West  Indies 
do. 

HindoaCan. 
do. 
da 

•  •      Liberia. 

•  •  da 
St  Kitf  s,  W.  L 

•  •    •  Africa. 

•  •  8.  Africa. 
.    •       Ceylon. 

•  •  da 
Indian  Territory. 

Jamaica,  W.  L 

Soath  Afnca. 

.     •     .     Syria. 

Hindostan. 

da 

tc  Omaha  Indiana. 
Hindostan. 
.     .    Guayana. 
.     .       Prussia. 
Hindostan. 
Jamaica,  W.  I. 
St.  Ritts,  W.  L 
South  Africa. 
St  John's,  W.  I. 
Jamaica,  W.  I. 
St.  Kitls,  W.  L 
.    Borabora. 
Liberia. 
•     .     Syria. 
Hindostan. 
.     Calcutta. 
da 

Eimea 
Liberia. 
.     .  Tahiti. 
Hindostan. 
Bechaanas,  S.  A. 
Society  Islands. 
South  Africa, 
do. 
Aaiatic  Tarkey. 
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Bouro,      .     . 
Bridgetown,  . 
Brousa,     .     . 
Brunswick,    . 
Buffalo  River, 
Buenos  Ayres, 
Buntingville, 
Burdwan, 
Burhampur,  . 
Burhishol, 
Caffrelano, 
Cairo,        .     . 
Caiteo,      .     . 
Calcutta,  .     . 
Caldwell,  .     . 
Caledon  Institut 
Caltura,    .     . 
Calvados, 
Cambridge,    . 
Canal,  No.  1, 
Canton,     .     . 
Cape  Mount, 
Cape  Palmas, 
Cape  Town, 
Caradive, 


ion 


.     .   Malaysia. 

Barbadoes. 

Asiatic  Turkey. 

.     .     Berbice. 

South  Africa. 

South  America. 

Caffreland. 

Hindoostan. 

do. 

do. 

South  Africa. 

.     .  Egypt. 

Ceylon. 

Hindostan. 

Liberia. 

South  Africa. 

Ceylon. 

France. 

.    Jamaica. 

Demerara. 

.     .  China. 

Liberia. 

do. 

South  Africa. 

Ceylon. 


Cattaraugus  (Upper,)    N.  Y.  Indians. 
Cattaraugus  (Lower,)  do. 


Cawnpoor, 
Cedar  Hill, 
Celebes,    . 
Ceram, 
Chapel  ton, 
Charleston, 
Charlottenburg, 
Chavagcherry, 
Chicacole, 
Chinsurah,     . 
Chintadrepettah, 
Chippewa  Indians, 
Choctaw  Indians, 
Chumie,   .     . 
Chunar,    .     . 
Clan  William, 
Clarkson, 
Clear  Water, 
Clifton  Hill, 
Cochin,    .     . 
Coepang  .     . 
Coimbatoor, 
Colombo, 
Combaconum, 
Constantinople, 
Cooley  Bazar, 


Hindostan. 

Aiitigua,  W.  I. 

.    Malaysia. 

Moluccas. 

Jamaica,  W.  I. 

do. 

.    Surinam. 

Ceylon. 

Hindostan. 

Hindostan. 

do. 

United  States. 

do. 

Caffreland. 

Hindostan. 

Cape  Colony. 

South  Africa. 

.     .      Orejron. 

Barbadoes,  W.  I. 

.     .     India. 

.    Malaysia. 

Hindostan. 

Ceylon. 

Hindostan. 

Turkey. 

•     Calcutta. 


Corfu,       .     .     . 
Coromandel  Coast, 
Cotta,       .     . 
Craddock, 
Creek  Indians, 
Crooked  Spring 
Cuddalore,    . 
Cuddapah,     . 
Culmah,   .     . 


Cuttack,  .     . 
Cutwah,   .     . 
Dacca,     .     . 
Dalles,      .     . 
Damascus,    . 
Darwar,    .     . 
Davy  Town, 
Delaware  Indians, 
Demerara,     . 
Dena,       .     . 
Digah,     .     . 
Dinagepore, 
Dindigul, 
Dominica,    . 
Dom-Dom,  . 
Dry  Harbor, 
Dwight,  .     . 
Dysalsdorp,  . 
Ebenezer  Chapel 
Ebony,    .     . 
Edina,     .     . 
Eijneo,    .     . 
Elim,       .     . 
Emmaus, 
Enon,      .     . 
Erzeroom,    . 
Ewa,  .     .     . 
Fairfield,  . 
Fairfield, 
Falmouth,    . 
Far6  Harbor, 
Fearn,     .     . 
Feejee  Islands, 
First  Hill,    . 
Five  Islands, 
Four  Paths, 
Fredericksthal , 
Freedom, 
Freetown,     . 
Friedensberg, 
Friedensfeld, 
Friedensthal, 
Friendly  Islands, 
Fuh-chau,    .     . 


Ionian  Islands. 
Hindostan. 
.     .      Ceylon. 
South  Africa. 
United  States. 
.     Jamaica. 
Hindostan. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Hindostan. 
do. 

Oregon. 

.     .     Syria. 

Hindostan. 

Jamaica,  W.  I. 

United  States. 

South  America. 

.     .       Liberia. 

Hindostan. 

do. 

do. 

•    West  Indiesw 

Hindostan. 

.     •      Jamaica. 

Cherokee  Indians. 

.   South  Africa. 

.     .  Demerara. 

Jamaica,  W.  I. 

.     .       Liberia. 

Georgia  Islands. 

.  South  Africa. 

St.  Johns,  W.  L 

.  South  Africa. 

Asiatic  Turkey. 

.     .     .     Oahu. 

Cherokee  Indians. 

Jamaica,  W.  L 

do. 

Huahine. 
,     .       Berbice. 
.     .     .   Pacific. 
Jamaica,  W.  I. 
Antigua,  W.  I. 
Jamaica,  W.  I. 
Greenland. 
Demerara. 
.  Sierra  Leone. 
St  Croix,  W.  L 
do. 
do. 
.     .     •   Pacific 
.    .    .     China. 
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Futtehi^rh, 
Oarrbttbon, 
Georgetown, 
Gibraltar, 
Gilliboo, 
Gloucester, 
Goadensthal, 
Goahattee,  . 
Good  Water, 
Gorruckpoor, 
Graaf  Reinet, 
Grace  Bay, 
Gracefield, 
Grace  Hill, 
Graham's  Town, 
Greenkey,   . 
Greenville, 
Greenville, 
Grenada, 
Griffin  Town, 
Griqua  Town, 
Groenekloof,    . 
Guayana,     .     . 
Gungree,      .    . 
Haabai  Island, 
Haiti,      .     .     . 
Hakalaa,     .     . 
Hamburg,  (Jews,) 
Hana, 

Hankey,       .     .     . 
Hankey  City, 


.  HindoBtan. 

.     .  Liberia. 

.   Demerara. 

Spain. 

.     .  Liberia. 

Sierra  Leone. 

South  Africa. 

.    .    Assam. 


.  Hindoetan. 

South  Africa 

Antigua,  W.  I. 

da 

do. 

.    South  Africa. 

St.  Croix,  W.  L 

.    .     .  Liberia. 


.  West  Indies. 
•    •     Eimeo. 

.    South  Africa. 

.     .     Labrador. 

South  America. 

.     .      Calcutta- 

.     .    Polynesia. 

.  West  Indies. 
Sandwich  Islands. 

.  .  Germany. 
Sandwich  Islands. 

.  South  Africa, 
do. 


Harper, Liberia. 

Hasbeiya, Syria. 

Hastings,     ....  Sierra  Leone. 

Hebron Labrador. 

Heddinorton,  .....  Liberia. 
Hemel-en-Aarde,       .    South  Africa. 

Hervey  Islands Pacific. 

Hilo,       .     .  Sandwich  Islands. 

Hobart  Town,     Van  Dieroan's  Land. 

Hong-Kong, China. 

Honey  Creek,  .  Cherokees,  U.  S. 
Honolula,    .     .       Sandwich  Islands. 

Hopcdale, Labrador. 

Hourah, Hindostan. 

Huahine,  .  .  .  Society  Islands. 
Inanoa,      ....    South  Africa. 

Ithaca, Berbice. 

Iowa  &  Sac  Indians,  United  States. 
Irwine  Hill,  .  .  Jamaica,  W.  I. 
Japnapatam,  ....    Hindostan. 

Jalandar, do. 

Jamaica,     ....      West  Indies. 


Janjara, 

Jassy,  (Jews,) 

Jaunpoor,   . 

Jerusalem,  . 

Jessore, 

Kaawaloa, 

Kailoa,  .     . 

Kaloaidia,  . 

Kanahoe,    . 

Kandi,    .     . 

Kapoja, 

Karangan, 

KarasB, 

Kat  River, 

Kau, 

Kaupo,  .     . 

Kealakekua, 

Kealia,  .     . 

Keiskamma, 

Khagra, 

Khamiesberg, 

Kharee, 

Khodon,     . 

Kiddeekiddee 

Kidderpore, 

Kingston,   . 

Kishnagur, 

Klaas  Vooks  River, 

Kohola, 

Koloa,    .     . 

Komaggas, 

Kornegalle, 

Kowetah,    . 

Krishnapore, 

Kurnaul,     . 

Kyouk  Phyoo, 

Lac-qui-Parle 

Lageba, 

Lahaina, 

Lahainaluna, 

Lanesborougl 

La  Pointe, 

Lattakoo,    . 

Launceston, 

Lebanon,  . 

Leguan, 

Leicester  Town, 

Lekatlong, 

Leone, 

Lepa,     .     . 

Lichtenau, 

Lichtenfels, 

Lilly  Fountain, 


Hindostan. 

.    Earope. 

HindoBtan. 

.       Syria. 

Hindostaa 
Sandwich  Islands. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

.    Ceylon. 

.  Sioax  Indians. 

.     .     .    Borneo. 

Asiatic  Russia. 

.    South  Africa. 

Sandwich  Islands. 

do. 

do. 

.     .      Africa. 

.     .  Calcutta. 

South  Africa. 

.    HindoBtan. 

Asiatic  Russia. 

New  Zealand. 

HindoBtan. 

Jamaica,  W.  I. 

.    Hindostan. 

South  Africa. 

Sandwich  Islands. 

do. 

South  Africa. 

.     .     .     Ceylon. 

.     Creeks,  U.  S. 

.     .     Calcutta. 

.     .     Hindostan. 

Birmah. 

.    Sioux  Indians. 

.  Feejee  Islands. 

Sandwich  Islands. 

do. 

.     .  Liberia. 

Ojibwa  Indians. 

.     South  Africa. 

Van  Dieman's  Land. 

Antigua,  W.  I. 

Demerara. 

Sierra  Leone. 

South  Africa, 

.     Tutuila. 

Upolu. 

.     Greenland. 

do. 
South  Africa. 
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Lititz,  .    .     . 
Lodiana,    .    . 
Longkloof, 
Longowan, 
Lonsdale, 
Lovedale, 
Lusignan, 
Mabotza, 
Madehar, 
Madras,     .     . 
Madura  East, 
Madura  Fort, 
Maiaoiti,  .     . 
Malacca,  .     . 
Malcolm  Peth, 
Maloor,     .     . 
Malta, 

Malua,      .     . 
Manaia,    . 
Manepy,  .     . 
Mangaia, 
MangUDga,    . 
Manono, 
Manua,     .     . 
Marquesas  Islands 
Marshall, 
Matautu, 
Mattura, 
Maubee, 
Maupiti,  .     . 
Mauritius,    . 
Mauti,     .     . 
McCarty^s  Island 
Mergui,  .     . 
Mesopotamia, 
Mesurado  River 
Millsburg,    . 
Mirzapore,  . 
Mitiaro, 
Moka,     .     . 
Monado, 
Monrovia,    . 
Montego  Bay, 
Montgomery, 
Montrose,    . 
Montserrat, 
Modai, 
Morant  Bay, 
Moriah, 
Morley, 
Morrisburg, 
Mount  Andrew, 
Mount  Charles, 


Jamaica,  W.  I. 

Hindostan. 

South  Africa. 

.     .     Celebes. 

.     .    Berbice. 

South  Africa. 

Demerara. 

South  Africa. 

Asiatic  Russia. 

Hindostan. 

do. 

do. 

Georgian  Islands. 

Further  India. 

Hindostan. 

do. 

Mediterranean  Sea. 

.     .     .    Upolu. 

Ilervey  Islands. 

.     .       Ceylon. 

Hervey  Islands. 

New  Zealand. 

Navigator's  Island. 

do. 

.     .   Polynesia. 

.     .       Liberia. 

.     .     .     Savaii. 

.     .        Ceylon. 

.     .       Birmah. 

Society  Island<j. 

Indian  Ocean. 

Hervey  Islands. 

.     Senegambia. 

Further  India. 

Jamaica,  W.  I. 

.     .     .  Liberia. 

.     .     .       do. 

.     .  Hindostan. 

Hervey  Islands. 

.     .    Mauritius. 

.     .       Celebes. 

.     .     .  Liberia. 

Jamaica,  W.  I. 

Tobago,  W.  I. 

.     .    Demerara. 

West  Indies. 

,     .     .     Ceylon. 

Jamaica,  W.  I. 

Tobago,  W.  I. 

South  Africa. 

.     .    Liberia. 

•     .        do. 

Jamaica,  W.  I. 


Mount  Coke, 
Mount  Pleasant, 
Mount  Siou,   . 
Mount  Tabor, 
Mount  Zion, 
Mynpoory,      .     . 
Mysore,     .     .     . 
Naoercoil,   .     • 
Nain,    .... 
Nassuk,     .     .     . 
Navigator's  Islands 
Nazareth,       .     . 
Negapatam,  .     • 
Negombo,      .     . 
Nellore,    .     .     . 
Nevis,  .... 
New  Amsterdam, 
New  Bethlehem, 
New  Caledonia, 
New  Carmel, 
New  Eden,    . 
New  Fairfield, 
Newfield, 
New  Fulneck, 
New  Herrnhut, 
New  Herrnhut, 
New  Hope, 


.     South  Africa. 
Choctaw  Mission. 
.  Jamaica,  W.  I. 
Barbadoes,  W.  I. 
Cherokee  Mission 
Hindostan. 
do. 
do. 
.  Labrador. 
Hindostan. 
Pacific 
Jamaica,  W.  I. 
Hindostan. 
Ceylon, 
do. 
West  Indies. 
Berbice 
Jamaica,  W.  I 
do. 
do. 
do. 
.     .      Canada 
Antigua,  W.  I. 
Jamaica,  W.  I 
Greenland. 
St.  Thomas,  W.  L 
Jamaica,  W.  I. 


New  York,  (Jews,)      United  Stalei. 
New  Spring  Place,      .     .  Arkansas. 


New  Zealand, 
Newville, 
Neypoor, 
Ngatangiia,   . 
Niesky,     .     . 
Nicomedia,    . 
Nilgherry  Hills, 
Ningpo,    .     . 
Nisky,      .     . 
Norwalk, 
Nuddea,   .     . 
Oahu,       .     . 
Oak  Grove,  . 
Okkak,     .     . 
Old  Harbor, 
Old  Town,    . 
Ona,    .     .     . 
Oodoopitty,    . 
Oodooville,    . 
Orange  Chapel, 
Oroomiah,     . 
Osages,     .     . 
Otoes  d&  Omahas, 
Ottawas,  .     .     . 


.  Oceanica. 

Birmah. 

Hindostan. 

Rarotonga. 

St.  Thomas,  W.  I. 

.  Asiatic  Turkey. 

.     .      Hindostan. 

.     .     .     .   China. 

St.  Thomas,  W.  L 

Choctaw  Mission. 

.     .      Hindostan. 

Sandwich  Islands. 

Sioux  Mission. 

.     .     .   Labrador. 

Jamaica,  W.  I. 

New-York  Indians. 

.     .     .      Siberia. 

.     .     .      Ceylon. 

.     .     .  do. 

.     .     .      Berbice. 

.  Asiatic  Turkey. 

U.  S.  Indians. 

do. 

do 
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Oxford,    . 

Ozyunga, 

Paarl, 

Pacaludorp, 
Padang,    . 
Pagopago, 
Paidmatta, 
Palamcotta, 
Pandeleripo, 
Pantura,  . 
Papetoai, 
Papine,     .     . 
PararaaraibOy 
Paramatta, 
Paris,  .     .     . 
Park  Hill,     . 
Passage  Fort, 
Pashumalie, 
Patna,       .     . 
Pawnee  Indians 
Pearstuah,     . 
Pe^th,  (Jews,) 
Philadelphia,  (Jews 
Philippolis,    . 
Plaatsberg,    . 
Pine  Ridge, 
Point  du  Galle, 
Point  Pedro, 
Pontianak,     . 
Poonah,     .     . 
Pooii^rerdive, 
Pooree, 
Poothacotta, 
Port  Arthur, 
Port  au  Prince, 
Port  Elizabeth, 
Port  Francis, 
Port  Louis,    . 
Port  Maria,   . 
Port  Royal,   . 
Pottawatoniies, 
Praguaing,     . 
Prince  Edward's  Isl 
Proi^pect  Penn, 
Pulo  Penang,     . 
Punahou,       .     . 
Putney,     .     .     . 
Ql'ilon,    .     .     . 
Raiatea,       .     . 
Ramniakal-Choke, 
Rarotonga,    .     . 
Red  Lake, 


Jamaica,  W.  I. 
.  West  Africa. 
South  Africa, 
do. 

Sumatra 

Tutuila. 

New  Zealand. 

Hindostan. 

Ceylon. 

do. 

.  Eimeo. 

Jamaica,  W.  L 

Surinam. 

N.  South  Wales. 

France. 

Cherokee  Mission. 

Jamaica,  W.  I. 

Hindostan. 

do. 

United  States. 

Hervey  Islands. 

.     .      Austria. 

,)    United  States. 

South  Africa. 

do. 

Choctaw  Indians. 

Ceylon. 

do. 

Borneo 

Hindostan. 

Ceylon. 

Hindostan. 

do. 

Van  Dieman's  Land. 

.     .    Hayti. 

South  Africa. 

do. 
West  Africa. 
Jamaica,  W.  I. 

do. 

U.  S.  Indians. 

Further  India. 

and,  N.  America. 

Jamaica,  W.  I. 

.     .     Malaysia. 

Sandwich  Islands. 

Janniica,  W.  I. 

Hindostan. 

Society  Islands. 

.     .     Calcutta. 

Hervev  Islands. 

Ojibwas  Indians. 


Red  River  Settlement,  Brit.  America. 


Regent,    .    . 
Rice  Lake,  . 
Ridgeraont,  . 
Rio  Bueno,  . 
Robertsville, 
Roby  Town, 
Rod  borough, 
Rottee,    .    . 
Royapoorum, 
Rungpore, 
Rurutu,  . 
Rutui, 
Sabathu, 
Sadamahi, 
Saharunpur, 
Sahebgunj, 
Saluafata, 
Salailua, 
Salem,    . 
Salem,     . 
Samarang, 
Samoa,    . 
Sapapalii, 
Savaii,     . 
Savanna  la  Mar 
Seligninsk, 
Serampore, 
Seringapatam, 
Seroor,    .     , 
Settra  Kroo, 
Shanghai,    . 
Sharon, 
Shawnees,  . 
Shiloh,    .     . 
Shortwood, 
Shusha, 
Sidney, 
Sidon,     .     . 
Simon's  Town 
Singapore, 
Sinoe,     .     . 
Sioux  Indians, 
Sivagunga, 
Smyrna, 
Society  Island 
Somerset,    . 
Spanish  Town 
Spring  Garden 
Spring  Place, 
St.  Ann's  Bay 
St.  Bartholomew's 
St.  Christopher 
\  St.  Croix, 


Sierra  Leone. 
Upper  Canada. 
Jamaica^  W.  L 
do. 
Liberia. 
.   Tahiti 
Berbice. 
Malaysia. 
Hindostan. 
do. 
AoBtral  Isles, 
do. 
Hindostan. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
.     .     Upolo. 
.     .     SaraiL 
Hindostan. 
Surinam. 
.     .       Java. 
.     Polynesia. 
.     .     SavaiL 
Navigator's  Island. 
Jamaica,  W  I. 
.    Siberia. 
.     .    Hindostan. 
do. 
do. 
.    Liberia. 
China. 
Barbadoes,  W.  I. 
.    U.  S.  Indinns. 
.     South  Africa. 
Jamaica,  W.  1. 
Asiatic  Russia. 
New  South  Wales. 
Svria. 

ml 

South  Africa. 
Malaysia. 
Liberia- 
United  States. 
.    Hindostan. 
Asiatic  Turkey. 
.     Pacific. 
South  Africa. 
Jamaica,  W.  I. 
Antigua,  W.  I. 
.    Georgia. 
Jamaica,  W.  I. 
West  Indies 
do. 
do. 
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St.  Eustatius,  . 
St.  John's  Is., 
St.  John's, 
St.  Martin's,   . 
St.  Paul's  River, 
St.  Thomas'  Is., 
St.  Vincent's  Is., 
Steinkopff, 
Stellenbosch,  . 
Stockholm,  (Jews,) 


West  Indies. 

do. 

Antigua,  W.  I. 

West  Indies. 

.     .    Liberia. 

West  Indies. 

do. 
South  Africa. 

do. 
.    .   Sweden. 


Stockbridge  Indians,    United  States. 

.     Hindostan. 

.     .     Greece. 

Society  Islands. 

South  Africa. 

Georgian  Islands. 

Hindostan. 

South  Africa. 

do. 

Hindostan. 

•    .      Ceylon. 

.    Australasia. 

Hindostan. 

do. 

Rarotonga. 

.  West  Indies. 

.     .     Celebes. 

Polynesia. 

.   West  Indies. 

South  Africa. 

Hindostan. 

U.  S.  Indians. 

Asiatic  Turkey. 

Hindostan. 

do. 

Ceylon. 

West  Indies. 

Hindostan. 

.     .     Syria. 

Oregon. 

South  Africa. 

Barbary. 

New- York. 


Surat, 

Syra,     .... 

M.  AHAA,         ... 

Takoo,       .     .     . 
Tahiti,       .     .     . 
Tamil,  .... 
Thaba  Pechu,     . 
Theopolis,      .     . 
Thimery,  .     .     . 
Tillipally,       .     . 
Timorlaoet,    .     . 
Tirumungalura, 
Tirupoovanum,  . 
Titikaveka,    .     . 
Tobago,    .     .     . 
Tondano,       .     . 
Tonga  Islands,  . 
Tortola,    .     .     . 
Touns,      .     .     . 
Travancore, 
Traverse  de  Sioux, 
Trebisond,    . 
Trevandrum, 
Trichinopoly, 
Trincomalee, 
Trinidad, 
Tripassore,   . 
Tripoli,    .     . 
Tshimakain, 
Tulbagh,       . 
Tunis,      .     . 
Tuscarora,    . 


Tutuila, 


Navigator's  Islands. 


Uttenhage,       .  South  Africa. 

Ulumaega, Upolu. 

Uralazi,  ....  South  Africa. 
Umpukan,     ...  do. 

Umvoti,    ....  do. 

Umxelo,  ....  do. 

Upolu,      .     .     .    Navigator's  Island. 

Ussa, Guinea. 

Utamaoro,  .  .  .  Society  Island. 
Vaitaore,    ...  do. 

Vaiee, Upolu. 

Valany, Ceylon. 

Varany, do. 

Vavou,     .     .     .       Friendly  Islands. 

Vepery, Hindostan 

Vizagapatam,    .     .     .  do. 

Wadaoaum,      .     .     .  do. 

Waiakea, Hawaii. 

Waialua,      .     .     Sandwich  Islands. 

Waiilatpu, Oregon. 

Wailuku,  .  .  Sandwich  Islands. 
Waimea,  (Hawaii,)  do. 

Waimea,  (Kauai,)  da 

Waugh  Town, Tahiti. 

Waiola,  .  .  .  Sandwich  Islands. 
Washita,  .  .  Choctaw  Indians. 
Wellington  Valley,  Sierra  Leone. 
Wesleyville,      .     .     .   South  Africa. 


West  Coast,  . 
Westfield,  .  . 
Wheelock,  .  . 
Whitefield,  . 
White  Plains,  . 
Wilkes'  Harbor, 
Willamette  East, 
Willamette  West, 


.     .    Demerara. 

Indian  Territory. 

Choctaw  Indians^ 

Jamaica,  W.  I. 

.     .     .    Liberia. 

.     .     .      Tahiti. 

.     .     .    Oregon. 

do. 


Windsor,    .     .      New  South  Wales. 
Worstelling  Jacobs,       .     .  Surinam. 
Wupperthal,    .     . 
Wudaley,    .     . 
Yellow  Lake,    . 
Xapedan,  .     .     . 
Zante,      .     .     . 
Z  ill  ah  Kishnagur, 


South  Africa. 

.    Hindostan. 

.   Wisconsin. 

Sioux  Indians'. 

Ionian  Isles.     • 
.     .  Calcutta. 
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AalMltpBtrBbcrf 

AalMh-KoMkM 

iBkah,  DmUm  of. IM 

A^iovau  laUad CTB 

Aalu»bw eo 

ABMlMh MO 

ABMboa  Uud §78 


ibon. 

MB  Ml 


iMDlaiM 491 

Awunaboo 654 

Anauida)* 91 

Anuu-lMhy  Kinr 


AbUU» 454 

Aalalow 60 

Aatarette  ft«ffio« 604 

AMi-UbuH 483 

Astioehto 4M 

Aatlpm 405 

AMiq«Uta»orEiiilMi4. 36 

AMiqailiM  of  IralukI §7 

AMioMltlM  oTSeoduid. IS 

AMATmunM 


Aaiwvrp. 


A^MBva 

AsMKiMt < 

AppraaeU ^6 

AppvBMiL  CmIm  of. tl6 

ArahU;  tHnUoa;  boaada^ 
iIm;  extaat;  topofraphjri 
•MS ;  telaadt;  cliaaM{  ■»- 
•rak;  Tafttatloa;  ■■iwalt; 
Arabt :  fovtraBoato ;  bmw- 
■AetarM ;  eoflimwea ;  hara- 
iaff ;  polkieal  divMoai,  Ae. 


Anlkla.auirof. 

AnbUDttorta , 

Arabia  relU 466 

AnbU  Pa<ra 468 

Arabifui  S<a  489 

Arabistan 408 

Araloor 430 

Aral.  a«aof. 488 

Arsltube  MottnUio* 496 

Ararat 4'i9 

Aravulli  Mouauina 495 

Arbroath ^ 81 

Archduchy  o(  AiMUia 874 

Archaiixel .344 

Arcliipolafo,  .£f ean 3 

Arcot  504 

Arctic  Ocnan 3 

Ardeunet,  ForMt  of 987 

Anlrnh 654 

Ar«n<Ul 383 

Anroftolt 41% 

Arfo»ia,CaatoDof. 817 

Arkiko 624 

Arlon 938 

Armairh 1*7 

ArBMBla 570 

Ami 409 

Amo  Rifer 354 

Arracan 502 

Arnifon 188 

Arran  Itlaa ^ 71 

Arraa 180 

Armblea 688 

Araino* 460 

Arthur  bland 603 

AaboB 648 

Aaeeiulon  lalandi 681 

Aahantee 655 

Aahton 98 

Ana,  A  feneral  dMcripiioo  of; 
•itaauoa;  extaat;  bonoda* 


daaarts;  atappaa;  daariai 
loMt  aaaa;  rtvan;  nkaa; 
iabuda;  diaata; 


Ac 
41V436 

AaiaMlaor 

Aalatk 

Aala,  A  aaaaaiy  vlaw  of  tba 
Stataaof. 437 


Ai 
A» 

Attrabad. 


.616 

680 

.478 


.567 


Aiiah 

Atbaaa 

AUaa  Moaalalat 

Aafabar*. 

Aaatria,  EaiplrB  of ;  litaatioa: 
ana;  proviaeaa;  phyikB 
aapaet;  iababitaata;  rail- 
fkia;  adaeatioa;  coaadta 
Uoa :  biatory ;  raraaaa ;  ar> 
mr;  9Mwj;  Mlaaa;  eoai- 
■•roa;  agrkaltarat  saaa- 
Ibotwaa;  Gartaaa  Aaalriai 
Aaatiia  aad  Polaad  t  Haafa- 
ryi  Military  Fraattar;  Ad- 
■Mtia;  Craeaw,  te*.-  .866  IN 

Aaatria,  Arabdach)^of. 874 

Aaatria,  Lowar 874 

Aattria,  Uppar ^ 874 

Aaatriaa  Iidjr W7 

Auatriaa  Polaad 879 

Aaatral  biawla 681 

Aaitralla 

AaaCralia ;  ailaatiaa ;  ox- 
taat{  fiaaral  aapant  i  ell- 
anla ;  ▼agacatloa ;  dbari- 
fiaaa ;  dlTiak»i»lfa«8oath 

Waloa,4ke 

Ava 518 

Aral  lilaoda 464 

Arataha  Mouotaio 485 

Aveiro 802 

Avon  RiTer 87 

Awa 519 

A wadci  laland 960 

Awane 654 

A  xminster 52 

Ayr 80 

Ayuthia 532 

Aserbnan 570 

Asrek  Rifer 580 

Aboo 909 

Aaoraa 903 


B. 


BAALkco 455 

BabyloD 458 

Badacry 654 

Budakahan... 5fi3 

Bad«D 850 

B«dea,  Grand  Diwthy  of 857 

Baffo 460 

Bafinf  River 99U 

Bagdad 459 

Baf  hermeh 663 

Bahawulpore .510 

Bahr-el-Abiad 589 

Bahrein  IftUod 464 

Baia JB5 

Baikal  Lake 43) 

Bakel 658 

Bakhtcheaerai 347 

Baku 969 

Bala  Lake 88 

Balaclava 347 

Balaton-Tava 890 

Balaario  blanda 184 


Ballaiqr 

S2!«;^"::::::::::::5 
£EEE::::; 

Rim 

■A 

'"'V.llllllll'.'.M 


Ofo:  Ukaa;  f«Ub; 


ea;  Algaria;  Taalt;  Trf^ 
Bwealoaa 


BaraOhr. 
■noal. 


.jn 


■arrla.. 


■aala,CaBl 
iMakoek 


Caaloaof. 


.915 
..TO 


.181 


Hatha  of  Laeea 313 

Batharat 653 

Baufy  River 483 

Baumeeaa 481 

Bautsaa 855 

Bavaria,  Kingdona  ol 9C7 

Bavla 481 

Beierland 23S 

B»iroot 458 

Bekka 469 

Beled-el-Arab 463 

Bdfaat 115 

BalfaatLoovb 94 

Balfium.  Kuifdoai  of ;  area ; 
boondariea ;  topofnipliy  ; 
climate ;  ffaolocy  :  ninea ; 
population ;  ralifum  ;  ada- 
catioa ;  aroij ;  manalhcw 
turea ;  africvltnre ;  eom- 
maroa ;  rauroada  ;  Brnaaela; 

hlatory SSl-990 

Belgrade 4DS 

Bell  Rock TO 

Bellenx iTI 

Bellenaona 817 

Belle-AllUaca SS7 

Belhma JJt 

Beloochiatan ;  «xt«at;  topo- 
f«plj3r ;  fvolofy  ;  people ; 
•odal  coBdIUoB;  cittaa,  4kc..481 

Brnarea sfls 

BenDoarf 7J 

Ben  Lawera TJ 

RaBLvi "*    Tj 

BcaMaodol .'.'.*  11 '.*.'.*  73 

Benaaoaef. g|f 

Beneveato V 3T8 

Bengal.  Praaldaacy  of.' *.      !  '.1504 
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Drwden S54 

Drochobiez 980 

Droffheda 109 

I>ronth«iiB 333 

Dnue* 446 

Dttblin 105 

DabliaBay 94 

Dnbronik 990 

Duciet' bland 694 

Duchies  of  Anhalt 256 

Duchy  of  Anhalt-Bernberg 9S6 

Duchy  of  Auhalt-DeMau 256 

Duchy  of  Anhalt-Koethen 256 

Duchy  of  Bruiuwick 257 

Duchy  of  HeMcii-CasseL 251 

Duchy  of  Modena 370 

Duchy  ofNaMAU 252 

Duchy  of  Parma 370 

Duchr  of  Sachaen-AltaDburf .  .256 
Duchy  of  3.  MoinHUd-S«alf...255 
Duchy  of  S.  Coburg-Gotha. . .  .255 

Duko  of  Clarence'H  Islaad 693 

Duke  of  York'a  Inland 693 

Duke  Alexander  I.  Ulaud 693 

Dulwich 48 

Dumfprmline 91 

Dumfries 90 

Duna  River 327 

Dttudalk  Bay 94 

Dundee 89 

Dungarvon  Bay 94 

Dunrarpore 510 

Dunkerque 179 

Dunleary  Harbor 94 

Dunmanua  Bay 93 

Durora 624 

Duflseldorf. 301 

Dutch  Bank 70 

Dvina  River 327 

B. 

EasL  BoTmnBix's  Passaoc.  .  .69 

Ea»terlBlaud 694 

Eastern  Ghauts 425 

Eastern  Soudan 662 

Eaton  Hall 38 

Ebro  River 183 

Ederneh 401 

Edinburg 82 

Eddystone  Rocks. 26 

Efer 262 

Effina 410 

E«ripo 409 

Eflisan 212 

Egypt,  Kingdom  of;  situation; 
extent ;  Valley  oif  the  Nile ; 
general  topography;  Istli> 
mus  of  Sues;  coasts;  ca- 
nals ;  lakes  ;  climate ;  agri* 
culture ;  growths ;  animak ; 
Copts.  Sec. ',  government ; 
indtutry ;  trade ;  travelling ; 
education  :  public  works  ; 
antiquities  ;  Thebes ;  dis- 
tricts ;    provinces ;   cities  ; 

history,  kc 600-618 

Eitt»iedeln 213 

Eider  River 304 

Eisenach 256 

ElArabah 471 

El-Arish 616 

El  Bekaa 441 

ElGhab 441 

EIGbor 44! 

El  Khalif. 472 

El  Kboddes 457 

El  Ludja 442 

EI8ham 456 

ElSiout 616 

EITy 471 

Elath 470 

Elba,  Island  of. 353 


Elba  River 239 

Eldeo'sHole 34 

Elbnrz  Mountains 419 

Elm 214 

Elmina 654 

Elsingore 308 

Elizsibeth  Island 694 

Empire,  Birmese 518 

Empire,  Chinese 522 

Empire  of  Anam 523 

Empire  of  Austria 266 

Empire  of  Japan 580 

Empire  of  Russia 324 

Empire  of  Turkey 395 

Enghelbert 214 

England  and  Wales  ;  situa- 
tion ;  area ;  general  features ; 
hills ;  coasts ;  capes ;  isl- 
ands ;  rivers  ;  lakes ;  geol- 
ogy ;  mines ;  olimata ;  veg- 
etation ;  grain ;  animals ; 
agriculture ;  crops ;  scene- 
ry ;  Isle  of  Wight;  Wales; 
antiquitiea ;  arcbiteietnre ; 
peo|)la ;  population ;  disiri- 
Dution  of  people ;  counties; 
London ;  other  cities  and 
towns;  history,  Slc.,  &c..it3-66 

English  Channel. 2 

English  Language 38 

Enirlish  Porto 148 

Enguri 452 

Ennerdale-water 28 

Erivan   570 

ErivanLake 430 

Erzeroom 450 

Escurial,The 192 

Esdraelon,  Plain  of 441 

Eskdale 67 

Esneh 616 

Esnek 286 

Estremadura 188 

Estuary  of  the  Shannon 93 

Estuary  of  the  Tees 26 

Estuary  of  the  Tyne 25 

Etruria 372 

Etchmiadzin 570 

Bu 178 

Eupatoria 347 

Euphrates  River 443 

Europe.  A  general  description 
of;  situation;  extent;  geo- 
graphy ;  seas ;  straito ;  pen- 
insulas ;  capes ;  rivers  ;  isl- 
ands ;  lakes :  mountains  ; 
volcanoes ;  plains ;  climates ; 
geology ;  minerab ;  botany ; 
zoology  ;  population  ;  peo- 
ple ;  religions ;  govern- 
mento;    political  divisions, 

Ac 1-21 

Europe,  Summary  view  of  the 

SUtesof 22 

European  Russia 324 

European  Turkey 395 

Eutin 262 

Evora 902 

P. 

Fahlum 317 

Falkirk 91 

Falmouth  Harbor 25 

Famafosta 460 

Fanuing  Island 693 

Faro,  The 359 

Faroe  Isles 303 

Fata  Morgana 352 

Fayal 203 

Fazuola. 620 

Fecamp 178 

Fee-jee  Islands 690 

FoUahtas 662 


Fens  of  Lineolnahire 14 

Ferrara Sit 

Ferghanan 9M 

Fernando  Po 680 

Parrot 198 

Ferto-uva 980 

Fe« 634 

Fessan 64T 

Figueira 

Filey  Bay 

Finale 311 

Fingal'sCave 7S 

Finnish  Tribes If 

Finsbury 41 

Fiorenzuola 310 

Firenze-la-Bella 3T1 

Firth  of  Clyde 69 

Firth  of  Forth 68 

Firth  of  Tay 68 

Firth,  Moray 68 

FittreLake 581 

Fiume 288 

Fiumieino 318 

Florence 371 

Flores 808 

Fluelen 814 

Flushing 

Fogo  Island 

Fort  Antonius 654 

FortHoUandia 654 

Forth  River 11 

Fouf 411 

Fouini 6BI 

Fouladoo 651 

Foulahs 668 

Foulah  States 651 

Fouta-Jalo 651 

Fouta-Toro 651 

France 155 

Franlcfort-on-the-Meyne 96S 

Frauenfeld HT 

Frautenau 818 

Fredericksburg 654 

Frederickshamn... 34S 

Frederickstadt 383 

FredericksvAm 388 

Freetown 698 

Frigas 188 

French  Republic;  situation; 
area  ;  boundaries ;  topogra- 
phy ;  geology  ;  minerals ; 
climate  ;  foresto ;  planto 
animals  ;  the  French ;  popn 
lation ;  religion ;  education , 
constitution ;  government , 
revenues ;  army  ;  navy ; 
trade  and  industry ;  ani- 
culture ;  arto  and  manufac- 
tures ;  fisheries ;  commerce; 
Bank  of  Enjgland ;  internal 
communication ;  stati<ttics 
of  departmento ;  canals ; 
Paris  ;  other  cities ;  Island 
of  Corsica;  history;  colo- 
nies, &e 155-181 

Freyburg 858 

Freybourg 854 

Fribourg 815 

Fribourg.  Canton  of. 815 

Prische-haf 288 

Fu-chau-Ai 547 

Fttlda 251 

Funen 308 

Further  India 518 

Fyzabad 


Gaboon 

Gadgar  Mountains 418 

Gaftta 387 

Gafates 8B 

Galacs 404 
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■Utet ;  iadepandent  ftatM  ; 

eoloaie*.  &c 483-513 

R*lus« 557 

Hoang'ho 429 

Hoden 648 

Hohenelbii 278 

HohenzoUoro 250 

Holderoeu 24 

Holkar 509 

Holland  House 27 

Holland,  Kingdom  of;  area; 
aapecl;  climate;  riven; 
ulandB ;  lake*  ;  canals ;  peo- 
ple ;  religion  ;  education  ; 
government ;  revenues ;  fish- 
eries ;    manufaclurea ;  colo* 

nies;  history 131-137 

Holiuw  Syria 441 

Holomauc     279 

Holyhead 27 

Holyhead  Bay 26 

Holy  Island  26 

Homburf  von  der  Hoche 25'j 

Honolula «f2 

Hor,  Mount 420 

Horn 253 

Horu 204 

Ho-tcheott 425 

Hottentots 595 

How  land  Itland 693 

Rowtb  Harbor 94 

Httddersfield 52 

Huddiksval 318 

Hue 523 

Hnfar  Canal 443 

Hull,  Kingston-upon 56 

Hnll  River 28 

Humber  River 25 

Humphrey's  Island 193 

Hnnf ary.  Kingdom  of;  gene- 
rafaspect ;  mines  ;  the  Mag- 
yars; governmeot;  reli- 
gion ;  revenues ;  industry  ; 
commerce  ;  trade ;  circles ; 

hUtory 280-2O8 

Hny 228 

Hydra 410 

Bfydrabad 506 

L 

Ianik  Moitmtains 423 

larotlav 344 

lassy 404 

Iberian  Family 17 

Ida 424 

ledo 584 

lenikaleh 348 

lenisei  River 429 

Iglas 403 

lletski 349 

lU;  situation;  extent;  gene- 
ral features ;  cities ;  govern- 

nenr,  Ac 553 

lUyrian  Coast 276 

Imeritia 571 

Independent  Tarury 560 

India 482 

India  beyond  the  Ganges 516 

India,  Further ;  situation  ;  as- 
pect ;  island* ;  iohabiiants  ; 
governments  ;  arts ;  com- 
merce ;  Birmah;  Siam  ;  Lao; 
Ana-n;  British  Territories  ; 

Malacca,  Ac 516-529 

India,    British    Proviuces    in 

Further 525 

Indian  Caucasus 419 

Indigirka  River 429 

Indore 509 

Indus  River 483 

Inn  River 206 

lanspmek 275 


PAOX. 

In-Shan  Mountains 419 

Inverness 90 

lolof  8Ute« 651 

Ionian  Islands,  United  Sutea 
of;  situation ;  islands ;  loni- 
ans ;  religion ;  education ; 
government ;  British  Protec- 
torate; military;  revenue, 
productions ;    history,    Ste, 

411-416 

lonians 413 

Iran,  Kingdom  of;  situation  ; 
features ;  lakes ;  rivers ; 
coasts ;  soil ;  products ;  an- 
imals ;  minerals ;  inhabit- 
ants ;  society ;  religion  ;  artii 
and  sciences ;  government ; 
army  ;  agriculture ;  manu- 
factures ;  commerce ;  ad* 
miuistrative  divisions ;  cities. 

See 472-478 

Irawaddy  River 429 

Ireland  ;  situation  ;  area  ;  sur- 
face: coasts;  capes;  isl- 
ands ;  gulfs  and  bays ;  riv- 
ers ;  loughs  ;  geology ;  cli- 
mate; antiquities;  agricul- 
tural system  ;  the  Irish  ; 
population ;  counties  and 
provinces ;  cities  and  towns ; 
silk  trade  ;      linen    trade  ; 

history.  &c 92-122 

Irish  Counties,  Statistics  of....  102 

Irish  Ports 148 

Irish  Sea 2 

IrkuUk 579 

Irtish  River 429 

lochia 353 

Ischim  Steppe 427 

Iseo,  Peak  of. 425 

Isfahanuk 477 

Iskauderyeh 515 

Iskender<in 453 

Islands,  Grecian 405 

Islands  of  Europe 6 

Island  of  Desolation 696 

Isia  de  Leon 184 

Isle  of  France 679 

Isle  of  Georgia 696 

Isle  of  Man 27 

IitleofThanet 26 

Isle  of  Wight 34 

Ismir 449 

Is-mid 450 

Is-nik 450 

Isnikraid 450 

Ispahan 477 

Ixtamboul 399 

Isthmus  of  Corinth 405 

Italy  ;  situation  ;  boundaries  ; 
extent ;  Alps ;  coasts  ;  isl- 
ands ;  mamhes ;  climate  ;  ge- 
ology ;  soil ;  vegetation :  an- 
imids  ;  the  Italians ;  reli- 
gion ;  education ;  agricul- 
ture ;  mines  ;  commerce ; 
fisheries :  manufactures  :  ca- 
nala  ;  roads ;  political  di- 
visions, Ac 351-362 

Italy,  Austrian 367 

Ithaca,  Island  of. 412 

Ivica 184 

J. 

Jabbok  Rnrsm 444 

JaflTa 458 

Jamestown 680 

Japan,  Empire  of;  area  ;  sur- 
face ;  climate ;  soil ;  pro- 
ducts ;  animals  ;  the  Japa- 
nese ;  aociety  ;  literature ; 
religion;  population;  gov- 


FAOB. 

emment ;    revenue ,    arts ; 

agriculture;  trade;   cities; 

remarliable  places ;  history, 

Ac 580-585 

Japan,  Sea  of 498 

Japanese  Mountains 425 

Jawur-d  agh 441 

Jaxartes 429 

Jebel-Akra 423 

Jebel-el-Akral 423 

Jebel-Chaksinah 423 

Jebel-Gergerah 567 

Jebel-Hadrar 58T 

Jebel-Hamrin 494 

Jebel-Kraad 423 

Jebel-Kuriu 423 

JebeUMousa ^ 470 

Jebel-Shaehsabou 441 

Jebel-Tedia 565 

Jebel-Teuan 597 

Jebel-Zatout 567 

Jekil-Irmak 444 

Jellalabad 461 

Jena 457 

Jerahi  River 473 

Jersey,  Island  of. 26 

Jerusalem 457 

Jewahir,  Peak  of 421 

Jeypore 510 

JeyMulmere 510 

Jexirat-el-Arab 468 

Jesreel.  Valley  of 441 

Jihoon  River 444 

Johannesberg 299 

Johann-Georgenstadt 255 

Johore 588 

Jordon  River 444 

Jorukh  River 444 

Joudpore 510 

JulfaV: 477 

Jumna  River 483 

Jumnotri  Peaks 491 

Junk-Ceylon 516 


Kaabta 

Kaafsud 675 

Kaboo 638 

JRach'h 509 

Kachao 594 

Kaheirah 614 

Kaichan 551 

Kaisariyah 451 

Kairwan 644 

Kalish 350 

Kamboja 594 

KamtschaUkaia  Mountains. .  .425 

Kamschatka,  Sea  of. 498 

Kandi 515 

Kankan 061 

Kapsali 413 

Kara,  Strait  of. 395 

KararKalpaks 564 

Kara-Korum 490 

Kara-Konm 497 

Kara-Su  River 473 

Karansebea 990 

Karatova 408 

Karass 574 

Karikal 510 

Karkenah  Island 

Ksrlowiu 

Karlsburg 

Karlshafen 951 

Kasan 348 

Keshan 478 

Kasso 651 

Kassibec  Mountains 494 

Katwyk-op-see 936 

Kawara  River SOO 

Kayor 651 

lKaaobRiv«r 
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K«rg««toB*s  LMd ttt 

.47S 
.418 

»li ftIO 

»IT 

M$ 

KhMMl-bMk 4n 

WUmt-kmrn^th  IfootdM 41t 

KWp 4fl 

Khiva .Ml 

§ko4 418 

Bhimtail 884 

Shoot 481 

K'hovthaiMl 9n 

MMm^U 868 

Blohhta nt 

■MdaralMMr 88 

Kiof. 

Kbl 

KIHin  thia 
EUkMBj... 

■IhnrBoek M 

EUoM  Voleuo 8W 

Kl»«hu ^1 

Slot*  Ortforj 88 

Bbf-kal-tao SB8 

Kta«dMi  oTBawtft U1 

KlH<4oaorBelffiui SU 

KlBiduaorBokhwa 988 

Klaf  dom  of  Dalmatia 990 

Kiafdomof  Efypt 800 

KlBfdoin  of  Galicia 879 

KJoffdom  of  Great  Britaia  and 

Ireland,  The  Uaited 93 

Kiofiiom  of  Greece 404 

KiafdoB  of  HanoTer 9^7 

Klairdom  of  Hellas 404 

KUMTdooi  of  Hollaod 931 

KlBfdom  of  HuDfary 980 

Kiairdomoflran 47* 

Klnf dom,  Lombardo-Venedaa  J367 

Kiaf  dom  of  Norway 319 

Klajrdom  of  Naplea 3S8 

KiDfrdom  of  Potaad 351 

KlaitdomofPortiifal 196 

Klaf  dom  of  Prusaia 9111 

Kiofdom  of  Hardiaia 309 

Kiaydom  of  Siam 390 

Kiaifdom  of  Sicily 389 

KlaifdomofSpsio 186 

KiBfdom  of  Swedea 319 

Klaffdom  of  Wurtembarff 949 

KlnffioB  Harbor 94 

KiaffftoB-upon-HuU 58 

Kto 584 

Kirffhis  Steppe 497 

KlrFa 549 

Kiria-ola-hotaa 551 

Kirkaldy 91 

KidMr S74 

Kiaoo  River 444 

Kiataa  River 483 

Kivtia  Islaad 580 

KIslieBirliar 510 

Klsillrmak 499 

KlBiljfh-d^ 493 

Uul-KowB. 487 


KhriloHui  Rhmr 418 

UobeahavB 8111 

■Jar^Mhi  MouMiM 40 


RlMehonkak 

K  *twhawawi ••••■••••••■888 

KoaCikMr  Lako. 4811 


Kobat 


Kolaporo 

KoliaaRifor 

Kola 

Kotoavar 

Kolyvaa  MoMotalaa. 


.481 
..481 
..984 

..888 
..887 

..488 
..801 


iSSS^.: 


.418 
.881 
.881 
.490 


Koorao 
Kortaukaki 


.J14 


.510 
.813 


KoaMiu 
Kramlo 


KroaoMk^a  Moontalaa, 
Kroaaladt 


Rihatryai 488 

Kms-Ibb  MowHalM 418 

Kar  Rivar 418 

KaraeU .810 

Raraa  RIvar 418 

Kardiacaa 440 

Kartle  iBlaoda 580 

K4rnah 480 

Kurkhee 563 

Kat-dagh 493 

Kusuach 913 

Kusteolaad 976 

KuUhya 451 

Kutch 509 

Katteaberf 9f78 

Kaveer,  Desert  of. 473 

Rwao-luD  MottBtaiaa 419 

Kwang-chau-fii 546 

K  waof-tuBff  River 531 


LAABBON-rot 393 

I^aland 303 

Laccadive  Llaads 515 

LachM 460 

Lacken 936 

Lac  Leroaa 907 

Ladak  ;  exteot;  surfttee ;  cli* 
mate  ;  produetK ;  aaiiaala ; 
mioea ;  people ;  irovem- 
ment ;  divisions;  trade,  A«..558 

Ladrone  Lilands 69U 

Laffo  Lairano 907 

Lafo  Matf tore 907 

Laxos 654 

Lahore,  Kiofdom  of. 511 

Lake  of  Coostaace 907 

*•    Enara 397 

**    of  Geneva 907 

**    ofLadofa 397 

"    ofLuceroe 907 

-    Lob 430 

•*    orNeoehatal 907 


8hift»B.*rrrrrrrmiiiii! 

*    Uhai. — 

Jff 
...8 

LakaaoraUllMV M 

-   '     -  .iu 

..41 

..« 

..87 

Li 

'?"r/-VII«"518 

4M 

llo«alaiw fli 

frtbB:«itBM; 
I  ftifeMloi  pfoteaii; 

n 

liBBrvlff. 

8n 

UorLoh. 
Uhaao^J 
Iiacoo.«..i 
Loo  RIvor 

LaghBoi • jn8 

LaTiMig 851 

uipS m 

LalBitoi',  Ptooviaeo  of;  lBpo> 
mplqrt  oplo«liw»i  mbb- 

«fkotaraa,*e 101 

Leitaol  River 444 

Leith 84 

Leanberf 980 

Lerafo 953 

Leaa  River 439 

Leootes  River 444 

Leop<4dabafeB 9S0 

Lepaato 409 

Lesboo 461 

Leydra .831 

Liberia,  Repoblie  of;  sitaa- 
tioB  ;  extOBt ;  coloaixatioa ; 
ffeoffrapky ;  reaoarces ;  pop> 
alatloo ;  climate  ;  govera* 
meat ;  Monrovia ;  social  aad 
political  coaditioB  ;   If  ary* 

UndColoBy,&c 655-810 

Liehteastaia,  Friacipaiity  of.  .JIB 

Lieire «M 

Ligor Sn 

LiUe 100 

Limberg S98 

UBMnck lis 

LiBioges 180 

Liats 974 

Lias Vi 

Lipari  lalandt 3S3 

Lippe,  Priocipdiities  of. 953 

Lippe-Detmold 95S 

Lippe-Scbaueabarf 953 

Lipp^tadt 951 

Liaboa. 801 

LiscaBski  lalaad 683 

Liaaa 300 

Little  Belt 908 

Little  Bikrxoak  MoaauiBa. 40 

Liverpool 54 

Livoroo .-339 
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Louif o 604 

Lobeitoteia 896 

Locb  Fiae 69 

••    OoU 69 

**    Lomond 73 

"    Long 69 

•*    Ryan 69 

Lochs  of  Scotland 73 

Loheia 469 

LombanJo- Venetian  Kin(dom..367 

Lonff  Fortiea  Shoal 7U 

London 41 

Londonderry 116 

Loo-choo  Inlanda 559 

Lop-nor 532 

Lordship  of  Kniphauaen 962 

Loretto 379 

L'Orient 179 

Loa,  Ule  de 653 

Lothian 67 

Lot'a  Wife  laland 693 

Loudeah  L^e... 591 

LonghAlien 95 

"      Corrib 94 

"      Derg 95 

"      Erne 95 

••      Mank 95 

"      Neagh 95 

"      Ree 95 

**      Strangford 94 

"      Swilly 94 

Lottvain 226 

Low  lalandfl 691 

Lower  Aufetria 274 

Lowes-wator 28 

Lnbeck 263 

Lnblin 350 

Lucca 272 

Lucca,  Duchy  of 272 

Lucerne 213 

Lucerne,  Canton  of. 213 

Lucknow 508 

Ludwigaburg 249 

Luik 228 

Lulea 318 

Lund 318 

Lupata  Mountaiaa 588 

LoaiUnia 204 

Lattich 228 

Luxemburg 237 

Lydree 481 


MaasRitkb 221 

Mabrouk 648 

Macao 547 

Madagascar,  Island  of;  situ- 
ation  ;  extent ;  coasts ;  cli- 
m^te  ;  productions ;  people  ; 
social  condition ;  provinces; 

Eovernment ;      eommerco  ; 
istory,  Ac 677 

Madeira 204 

Madjicosima  Island 560 

Madras    5U4 

Madras.  Presidency  of. 503 

Madrid 192 

Maestricht 237 

Magadoxa 666 

Magdeburg 300 

Magyar  Races 19 

Mahanuddy  River 483 

MaharaJiJi  Scindia 511 

Mah« 512 

Mainland  Island 71 

Migorca 184 

Maikano 652 

Makullah 469 

Malabar 504 

Malacca ;  extent ;  physical  as- 
pect; people;  laws;  gov- 
ernment, Ac 428 


FAOS. 

Malay  SUtes 488 

Malaysia ;  situation  ;  extant ; 

Seography  ;  climate ;    pro- 
ucts;    Malays;    other  rar 

ces;  commerce,  4tc 681 

Maldive  Islands 515 

Maldon 693 

Malinea 9i7 

Malmo 318 

MalU 383 

Manama 464 

Man  asarowa  Lake 555 

Manchester 51 

Manchuria ;  situation ;  extent ; 
phy^ical  aspect ;  products ; 
climate ;  towns ;  govern- 
ment, Ae 548-551 

Mandai. 383 

Mandave 509 

Mandingo  States 658 

Mangoup-Kaleh 348 

Mannheim 850 

Mansourab 616 

Mantua 368 

Marakah 619 

Marakesh 634 

Marathon,  Plain  of. 408 

Maravi  Lake 591 

Marburg 851 

Marciana 353 

Maremme,  The 358 

Margate 63 

Marghilan 564 

Maricanda 563 

Marion  Islands 696 

Marken 833 

Marlborough  Downs 25 

Marmora 461 

MaroReef. 693 

Marocco;  situation;  extent; 
Fez  ;  population  ;  govern- 
ment ;  soil ;  climate ;  pro- 
duets  ;  manufactures ;  com- 
merce ;    religion ;     towns ; 

history 631-035 

Marocco 634 

Maronites,  The 446 

Maros-Ujvar 288 

BUros-Vasarhely 888 

Marpuca 513 

Marquesas  Islands 698 

Marsala 393 

Marseilles 180 

Martabau 535 

Martigny 818 

Martinach 818 

Martinsloch 814 

Maryland  Colony 660 

Marylebone 41 

Mar-yul 558 

Massa 371 

Massuah 634 

Matotschkin-Skar 325 

Matsmai 585 

Mauritius  Island 679 

Mavis  Bank 70 

Mayence 180 

Mayence 852 

Maykuang  River 429 

Maynx 252 

Mayo  Island 680 

Mayotta  Island 678 

Meander  River 444 

Mecca 469 

Mecklenburg,  Principalities  of. 262 

Mechlenbnrg-Strelits 362 

Mechlenburg-Schwerin 26S 

Mechlin 837 

Medina 470 

Medinet 616 

Mediterranean  Sea 8 

Medway  River 87 

Megiddo,  VaUey  of. 441 


FAOS. 

Mehadia 890 

Meinam  River 489 

Melnder  River 480 

Meiningen 859 

Meissenheim 859 

M^erdah  River 680 

Mekines 634 

Mekka 460 

Mekraa,  Desert  of. 473 

Melinda 660 

Melli.h  Bank 698 

Memphis 613 

Menai,  Strait  of. 80 

Menderi  River 444 

Menhallet 610 

Mentr 858 

Mergaon 513 

Mergtti 535 

Merve,  Land  of. Stt 

Measina 381 

Messina,  Strait  of. 358 

Metz 180 

Miask 340 

Middleburg 830 

MUan 367 

Milano 367 

Milford  Haven 80 

Military  Frontier 880 

Milo 410 

Miluin  Mountain 587 

Minden 301 

Minfi[-b01ak  Mountains 410 

Mingrelia 571 

Minieh 610 

Minorca 184 

Mirandola 371 

Miseno 380 

Missionary  SUtions 700 

Misr-el-Kaherab 614 

Missolonghi 400 

Midlini 461 

Mittau 343 

Mittun 481 

Miyako 584 

Mobba 663 

Mocha 471 

Modena 370 

Modena,  Duchy  of 370 

Modum 383 

Moehren < 970 

Moradore 635 

Moghreb,  Ardh-el 085 

Moghreb-ul-aksa 631 

Mohadan  River 680 

Mohammerah 400 

Mohilla  Island 678 

Moiaisk 344 

Moldavia,  Principality  of.  ... .403 

Mollis 814 

Mombaz 660 

Monaco 365 

Monaco,  Prineipality  of 365 

Mongolian  Races. 10 

Mongolia 557 

Mens 838 

MootBIano 360 

Montaubon 180 

Monte  Cristo 353 

Monte  Epomeo 353 

Montpelier 180 

Montrose 91 

Monza 360 

Moon  Town 450 

Moorfoot  Hilb 07 

Moorshedabad 508 

Moravia 878 

Moray  Firth 00 

Morea 405 

Morecombe  Bay 80 

Morgarten 814 

Morell  Island 693 

Morocco 131 

Moscow 349 
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, 343 

Mosul 4» 

Hocovalic,  Thtt 446 

MovdaDia 490 

lfo«kd«D 951 

Moalinein 986 

MmIUd 511 

Moiint  Ararat 4tt 

••      Calp* 195 

••      Carmel 455 

«      Rrebus 605 

-  Ida 484 

"      Lebaaoa 456 

"      MaeU 4« 

•«      Oiympua 484 

*      Pilaie 818 

•*      SuHioMoa 483 

••      Tabor 455 

-  Terror 685 

Moaataiot  of  Arabia 484 

*•         •*  CeykM 485 

*•         **th«CriaMa 484 

•*         ••  Europe 7 

**         **  Formoaa 485 

-         "India 484 

•         •'  Konff 988 

"*        *«UraMooa 967 

If osanblque ■  606 

Howlok 579 

If  ooich 

Mulpoor 

Maaater 

Maaater,  Provinco  of;  f^no- 
ral  aspect  ;  Lake*  of  Kil* 
laraey  ;  sceoery ;  soil ;  af> 
rieulture ;     wafea  ;    tradea, 

Ac I0» 

If  array  Bank 70 

Marray  Firth OB 

Miaart 419 

Maacat 471 

MAstafh 419 

Mjraore 508 

«. 

Matkls 214 

Nacpore 506 

Nakhchevan 574 

Nanur 2588 

Naufrasaki 585 

Nan-kiiif 546 

Nan-shan  MouDtains 419 

Nantpf 179 

Napkt 385 

Naplrs,  Kingdom  of:  irpulofy ; 

fenernl  aaprct;  TOlcano«8 ; 

•eas ;  climate ;    population ; 

religion  ;   fovernment ;    io« 

duttry ;  citici ;  hiatory,  Ac. 

383-3^ 

Mapoli 385 

Napoli  di  Romania 409 

Kara 584 

Klaasau 252 

Maasau.  Duchy  of. 252 

Nauplia 409 

Navarre 188 

Kavarioo 409 

Naviifator'f  Islands 691 

Nazareth 455 

Naara 455 

Neckar  Island 693 

Needles,  The 34 

Neg rolaiid   648 

Nepaul.  Kinffdora  of 51 1 

Nerbuddah  River 483 

NeufahrwasMr 301 

Neufchattrl 219 

Ncufchattel,  Canton  of 219 

Neuforstwald 278 

Neuseidler-see   280 

Neustadl 256 


VAOS. 

Ifeastadt 875 

Neoatoodtl 876 

NeuTelt 878 

New-Castile 188 

Newcastle  oa  Tyae 57 

New-Forest 31 

New-Oradisea 890 

New-Guinea 687 

New  South  Shetland 674 

Newstead  Abbey 37 

New-York  liUad 683 

New-Zealand 6M 

Nnri  Mountains 419 

Nice 365 

Nicomedea 450 

Nicosia 460 

Nieder-selters 858 

Nieuveldt 968 

NUnei-Udinak 570 

Niger  River 500 

Nile  River 989 

Nile,  Region  of  tha ;  Egypt ; 
Nubia ;  Abyssinia,  Ac. . 

Nilgherries 485 

Ningpo 947 

Nipbon  Island 980 

Niahnei-Kolymsk 980 

Nbhnei  Novgorod 345 

Nithadale 67 

Nivellet 887 

Niaxa 365 

NordKyn 4 

Nore  River 85 

Norge 819 

Norman  Islands 86 

Norrkopinf 318 

North  Bevelaad 838 

North  Cape 4 

North  Downs 84 

North  Sea 8 

Nonregea 319 

Norway,  Kingdom  of;  the 
people ;  religioa ;  educa- 
tion ;  revenue ;  army  *,  ag • 
rieulture:  fisheries;  niUne»; 

history.  Ac 319-324 

Nosairi  Mountains 441 

Noss-Khnn 4 

Novaia  Zemlia .325 

N ova  Berda 402 

Novallora 371 

Novara 365 

Novgorod- Veliki 344 

Novo-Tcherkask 348 

Nubia  ;  boundaries ;  extent  ; 
dereris  ;  Nile,  Ac.  ;  climate; 
products  ;  animaU  ;  natives  ; 

Cities;  antiquities,  Ac 618 

NuiMunjfku 582 

Nurnburg 248 

Nuraingbur 509 

O. 

Obdoksk 579 

Obi  River 429 

Obuhciayrt  Mountains 422 

Oberstrio 262 

Och 564 

Ochotak,  Sea  of 427 

Occanica 681 

Oder  River 237 

Odesna 346 

Oeno  Island 694 

Oescl 326 

Ofen  or  Oven 285 

Okhotak 580 

Old  Castile 188 

Oldenburg 262 

<  )ldenbunr,  G.  D.  of 261 

Olenets  River 429 

Olmutz 279 

Olympus 494 


..SIO 


Onega  RiTor 

Ooch 

OorooBiiah 

Ooroomiah  Laka. 473 

Oporto 908 

Oran 640 

Orkney  lalaada... 70 

Orel 34f 

Oreabarf 340 

Oro,  Roeo  da 6BS 

Orontea  Rirar. 444 

Orouva 191 

Oraova > 8BI 

Orleaaa 180 

Orfaafo 564 

Osaka 564 

Ostead 887 

OsUa 318 

Oubeitalalaad 681 

Otraotu,  Strait  of. 391 

Ottomaa  Emplra 305 

Oade,  Kiagdom  of 908 

Ottdipora 511 

Oigein 511 

OuralRiTar 499 

Oarals. 

Ourala,  Baakariaa 

Ourals  of  lekateriabarf . . 

Ourala,  VerkMktArtaa 

Ouraliaa  Maantaiaa 

Oarakk 310 

Oater  Moatroaa  Piu 78 

Orar IQB 

Orer-Flackee 

Owhyea  laland 

Oxford 

Ozns  RiTer 


P. 

PAin7A 

Pahanir 

Paisloy 97 

Paknam.....* 5a3 

Pulatia ......AX 

Palermo 391 

Palmarola  Ivlaud M3 

Palmyra 4^ 

Palmyra  laland ! . .  683 

Paltee  Lake 430 

Pamplona 193 

Panevova 290 

P*n>?i .513 

Pankunf  Lake 450 

Paphos 400 

Pariahs 499 

Paris '.'..'.'.'.. M^ 

Parma 370 

Parma,  Duchy  of 370 

Paropamiaan  Mountaina. 4J9 

P«r»ees 490 

Passau 24g 

Paswig  River 327 

Patna 508 

Patras 409 

Patrociaio  laland 6BS 

Psvia *  ] ...... .368 

Paao.  Island  of 4I8 

Pearl  Island .  'ggj 

Pegu '...'..*.  .'...SS0 

Penang  Ulaml '*..*.*.'.*.  516 

Peninsula  of  Crimea  340 

Italian..    ..*.".".  .*""    "351 

ofKaoin ."."..4 

of  the  Morea 404 

•|  Notherlandish 131 

Scandinavian 309 

"  Bpaoiah l^ 

Penrhyn  Island (SO 

Pentland  Firth . .  \] 9 

[  Pentland  Skerriea. ....'.]".'     TO 
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People  of  Europe H 

Perik .V 588 

Peregrioo  Iiland. w3 

Perfmmo 450 

Persia ^'^ 

Perth » 

PerUabfhnr 510 

Pe-king 54« 

Pe-tban <*5 

Peshawur *8 1 

Peaoile  Kegoa 903 

Peter  Island »3 

Peter  waradeio 389 

Petchora  River 3i7 

Petra 470 

Petropaulovski 58^ 

Petroxavodsk 344 

Pfamkon 919 

Pforxheim 950 

PhcBDix  Island 693 

PhilipperiUe 640 

PhilippoU 409 

Pkiladelpbia 693 

Piacensa 370 

Piaaosa 353 

Pico 903 

Pilsen 978 

Pircus 408 

Pisa 903 

Pitcairn  Island 693 

Placentia 370 

Piaddalbland 71 

Plain  of  Sterlinf 67 

Platten-zee 280 

Plaaen 9S5 

PloyesU 403 

Plymouth 61 

Plymoath  Sound 95 

PoRiTer 353 

Poesneck 955 

Poland.  Austrian 979 

Poland.  Kiuf^dom  of. 349 

Polynesia :  general  aspect ;  cli* 
uate;  products;  aborifines; 
customs  ;  religion  ;  groups, 

Sec «88-694 

Poluva 346 

Pompeii 389 

Ponaicherry 519 

PooUDelgada 903 

Pontiau  Inlands 353 

Pontine  Marshes 354 

Ponte  Corvo 379 

Ponza  IsUnd 353 

Poole's  Hole 34 

Poonah 505 

Population  of  Europe 17 

Port  Beaufort 676 

•*    Elizabeth 676 

"    Gai 4ia 

"    Leon 408 

**    Louis 180 

"    Louis 679 

"    Mahon 184 

Portendik 058 

Portici 386 

Portland  Roads 95 

Porto  FernO* 35:t 

**     Longone 353 

"     Praya 680 

"      Re 987 

«     Saiito 904 

**     Vecchio 181 

Portsmouth GO 

Portugal,  Kingdom  of;  name; 
situation  ;  extent ;  general 
aspect ;  vegetation  ;  mine- 
rals ;  the  Portuguese  ;  Ian- 
guagfl  ;  population  :  educa- 
tion ;  religion  ;  constitution ; 
industry  ;  fisheries ;  com* 
;  provinces ;  Lisbon ; 


PAOC. 

the  Aaoree ;  Cape  de  Verde 
Islands;  Madeira;   history, 

Ac 196-905 

Portuguese  PoeseB8ionsioAftiea658 

Posen 300 

Posony 986 

Poti 571 

Potsdam 300 

Pouogar-Bashi 450 

Po-yangLake 430 

Poyas  Mountains 499 

Prabat 589 

Prag 978 

Praja 349 

Prague 978 

Prester  John 094 

Preston 58 

Prince  Edward's  Island 696 

Prince  of  Wales'  Island 536 

Principe  Isiaod 680 

Principal  Missionary  Stations. .700 
Principalities  of  Hobenzollern.950 

••  "  Lip|»e 953 

**  *'  Lichtenstein..963 

*•  •*  Reusi 956 

"  •*  SchwarUbttrf.9S6 

**  Waldeck 953 

Procida  bland .353 

Protectant  Missions,  A  Tabu- 
lar View  of 698 

Prusa 450 

Prussia,  Kingdom  of;  sitaa- 
tiua  :  extent ;  boundaries ; 
physical  aspect ;  the  Baltic 
8ea;  islands;  rivers;  cli* 
mate  ;  people ;  religion  ;  ed* 
ucation  ;  government ;  royal 
family;  revenue;  army;  in- 
dustry; agriculture;  manu- 
factures ;  mines ;  trade ; 
coraroerce;  Berlin,  Ac.. 991-308 

Ptolemais 454 

PudxigBay 899 

Puerto  deCal^ 196 

Puerto  de  Sta.  Maria. 194 

Pulawy 350 

Pulo-Penang 586 

Puluva 346 

PAnah 505 

Punderpore 507 

Pun^oor 481 

Punjaub 511 

Putrid  Sea 336 

Pultun-Sidhpora 509 

Pyramid  Mountain 4i\ 

Pyrmont 953 


QUAKR  OR  QCOMB  Ml^NS 587 

Quatre-Bras 987 

Quilon 507 

Quorra  River 590 


Rabat 695 

Race  of  Alderney 97 

Ragoon 580 

Ragusa 990 

ReJahVtan 510 

Rigpiiotana 510 

Riywarra 510 

Ramsey-mere 98 

Ramsgate 63 

Ramteak 507 

Ras-al-Khyma 471 

Raatadt 950 

Rati.boo 948 

Rainapoora 519 

Ratzeburg 306 

Ravan-hrad  Lake 555 

Ravenna 319 


ti 


*i 


FAOB. 

Rawitseh 300 

Rasa  Island 6R0 

Reor  Rhagea,  Ruinaof .50 

Redottt-Keleh 571 

Red  Sea 

RegenslMirf 

Reggio 371 

Reggio 387 

Relchenberg 978 

Religions  of  Europe 19 

Rennes 180 

Rensburg 306 

Republic  of  Andorre 188 

The  French ISS 

ofUberia 059 

of  San  Marina 381 

Resht 418 

Resina 386 

Reunion  Island 678 

Reuss,  Principalities  of 998 

Reuss-Greitz 9S$ 

Reuss-Lobenstein,  Sui 958 

Rettss43chleits 958 

Revel 341 

Rhasvanr bad  Lake 430 

Rhees 301 

Rhenze....: 301 

Rhine  River 907 

Rhodes 481 

Rhodes,  Island  of 481 

Rhone  River 906 

RhAmia 4TB 

Ribeira  Grande 908 

Richmond 40 

Riga 343 

Rio 

Rioni  River 

Rivers  of  Europe 4 

Robin  Mood's  Bay 98 

Rochdale 98 

Rochefort 170 

Rochelle,  La 170 

Rock  of  Lisbon 184 

Rodriguez  Island. 870 

Roma 375 

Rome 375 

Romoey  Marsh 84 

RoodraHimala 481 

Roskild 306 

RoeetU 615 

Rotline  Island 388 

Rotschemaimn 348 

Rotherthurm,  Pass  of 986 

Rotterdam 938 

Rouen 188 

Rovigo 370 

Rugen  Island 90S 

Rumburg 978 

Rnnswick  Bay 95 

Ruskburg 

Rttsoer 

Russia,  Empire  of 

Russia,  Asiatic ;  Caucasian 
Provinces ;  Siberian  Pro- 
vinces, Stc 966 

Russia,  European ;  bounda- 
ries: extent;  physical  as- 
pect ;  Steppes ;  Novain  Zem- 
fia;  seas;  rivers;  lakes; 
elinaate  ;  gnology  ;  mines ; 
soil :  products ;  forests ;  ag- 
riculture ;  animal* ;  nations ; 
population :  social  condi- 
tion; schools;  churches; 
goTemment;  revenue;  ar> 
ray  ;  navy  ;  fisheries ;  com- 
merce ;  niads ;  provinces ; 
St.  Petersburg ;  Moi^cow ; 
Kingdom  of  Poland  ;    hlsk 

tory,  Ac 394-351 

Rutlaum 908 

Rydal-water 88 

Ryswtck,  Castle  of. 
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Sabeaico • 

•MliMa-Coburf -GoUia 8S5 

•KhMoMeiolafeB-HiMbtMi; 

Ac ^ 

flaebaeo-Altenban »0 

flaebMO- WeuMT-KiMMch iS6 

8m1o 5» 

SMldleworth 93 

••fhaliea  biMMi 960 

S«f haliflo  Rlwr 439 

fl^im 903 

flahara  ;  idtaatioii ;  extaaC ; 
phyMcal  aapact;  aaiaMis; 
oaaaa;  Pessan ;  Obadania, 

Ac •45-648 

Saheod  Moantaia 494 

8aida 455 

flalfoa 994 

&L  Andrews 91 

8L  Bernardo  lalaad 403 

St.  Bride's  Bay 96 

St.  D«uU 619 

St.  Florenao 181 

St.  Rail.  Caaton  of.  .t 916 

SkGallen 916 

ScGeorfe'ii  Itlaad 691 

St.  Georvfl  Mountala 491 

StGothard 917 

St.  Heleo'i  Roads 95 

St.  Helena  Island 680 

St  Ivrs'  Bay 95 

St.  Louis 638 

St  Msurice 918 

St.  Patrick's  Moontaia 491 

8l  PsuI's  Island 696 

SLPaul 679 

St  Pet«r*barf 340 

StTron  «8 

St  Vallery-en-CauJt 178 

Ssl  Island  680 

Salaafforn 598 

Sa]a-y-GonM>a  bland 694 

Saire 635 

Salrro 5U8 

Salrrnn   387 

Salford     51 

Salisbury  PIsiu 2S 

Saloniki 402 

Salsette 513 

Salt  Lake 591 

Salt  Lake  of  Marks 6J6 

Saturn 651 

Samarcaiid 563 

Samoa 461 

Sanaa  471 

Saiiguran 661 

San  Marino.  Republic  of 381 

San  Sebiisticn   193 

San  St^'fauo  Island 353 

San  Thorn* 680 

SanUnder  193 

Santand<>r  Ray 184 

Sant'  Antonio  Island 68(i 

Sandwich  Ulands 69*2 

8andwir!i  hand 696 

Santiatro  l.«land 680 

Santa  Cruz   196 

SaiJta  l<uz«>a  Island.. 68(1 

Santa  Maria ^i^ 

Sa>ita  M  tura,  Island  of 412 

Santo  Gorje 903 

Santo  Vicente  Uland 681' 

Santo  MiL'iiel   203 

Santo  Nirolno  Island 680 

Sarabat  Kiver 444 

Sara};os»a 193 

Bardes  450 

Sardinia,  I-land  of 366 

Sardinia,  Kinj^dom  of ;   situa- 
tion ;    extent ;    feneral  aa- 


pact;  agricvltara;  miaiBf; 
flahariaa ;  maaafoctuaa ; 
coaBMrca ;  foraroMaat ; 
laiaadeiielea;    towaa;    hb- 

torv.Aa 309-367 

Sarklsiaod 96 

Saraaolo 971 

Sart 450 

Saasari .............. ....... .366 

SaUarak 907 

Sava  RIvar 938 

Saufar 90S 

Sautpoora  MooataiiiB 495 

Sawaatwaraa 907 

Saxoay 953 

Sa&oay,  Ktafdom  of. 954 

8caod4roon 453 

ScandiaaTiaa  PaoiaMla;  ax- 
tent ;  sitaatioa ;  boanda- 
riaa;  pbysieal  aspaet;  eli- 
mata ;  faolofy ;  africaltare ; 
miaea ;  TaKatatlon ,  aainalf ; 
Rinfdon  of  Swadan;  Kinf- 

don  of  Norway,  Ac 309-394 

Seaodinariaa  Saa 9 

SchaiThausan 916 

SchaJThaoaaa,  Caaton  of. 916 

Sehavaa 975 

Schaldt  River 931 

Sehiarmoaniek 933 

SchleKlan 978 

Schlaitt 956 

Schlaswick 908 

Schaeabarr 955 

Scbaaidan 936 

Schockland 933 

Schottwen  Islaad 933 

Schwandan 314 

Sehwartabarf 956 

Schweis 912 

Sebweis,  Canton  of. 913 

Schwerin M3 

Seilla.... 387 

Seilly  Islands « 

gcio 461 

Sclavonian  Families 19 

Sclavonia 281 

Scotch  Counties,  Stalistfcsof..  -8ti 

Scotch  PorU 148 

Scotland  ;  Kituatiou  ;  extent ; 
ireneral  aspect;  mountains; 
llebride* ;  firths ;  lochs ; 
capes  ;  inlands  ;  Orkney  and 
Shetland  Islands  :  rivers  ; 
mo«'t-hills;  antiquities  ;  ar- 
ch it«>cture  ;  ifpoloify  ;  soil; 
climate ,  hunbandry ;  the 
Scutch  ;  population  ;  coun- 
ties ;  towns;  hiRtory.  Ac. 66-92 

Scylla  and  Chorybdis 352 

SdorinGovfraa  Mountains 422 

Sea  of  Azoph 4 

Sea  of  Marmora 3 

Senii  of  Europe 2 

Sebastopol 347 

Soibnn-daf^h 426 

Selkh.'* 490 

Si-ikh  States 510 

Soleucia 459 

Seleukeia 4.-|9 

SHimno 402 

Seliofrensk 579 

Semendria 402 

Semonhoud 616 

Semlin 2H9 

Senegal  River 590 

Senejrambia 651 

Sennaar 619 

Seramapore 512 

Srrendib 513 

Serinfrapatam 5(W 

Seroiij   510 

SarraCruxios 303 


Sanrta,  PrineipalKy  of. 401 

Savam  Ritrar .91 

SavUlan  Moootaia 491 

Sarilla 191 

Seyabeilea,  Tba 639 

8*GraTaalM«a 9M 

Shaao 4JI 

8kaaf*bai 548 

Shaafallaa 6B 

Shaaaou  ^Tar... 9S 

Shat^Arab 40 

Sbeameaa 48 

Sheflald 58 

Sbeb-pat-Sanf SS 

Sbelif  RIvar 891 

Skamal 451 

Shaady 611 

Shailasd  lalanda 71 

Shikapora 510 

Shinf-Kiiif 941 

Shiras 478 

Shirran 988 

Sbirwaa 548 

Shivaltttck  Moontaia 485 

Sboa,  Kiafdaaa  of. 688 

Shou  Laka 981 

Shttbr-Sttbs 90 

Shwa,  Kfafdooi  of. 491 

Shyans 515 

Siara,  Klofdooi  of;  aitaaiioa ; 
axteot ;  aapeet ;  ettrBrm' 
meat ;    relif Wa ;    Siamaaa ; 

Bankok,  Ae SM 

Slbrtriau  ProTiacaa.(Raa*ian ;) 
sitaation  ;  axtaot ;  ffenaral 
feataraa  ;  climate ;  rtgtm- 
tion ;  Boolofy  ;  ninaa ;  peo- 
pie  :      airriraHara  ;       arts ; 

trada,  Jkc 574-588 

Siciliaa,  Kinirdom  of  tba  Two.Sai 
Sicilr,  Island  of;  aitaation; 
extent ;  feataraa ;  i^aotofv ; 
Etna ;  climate ;  prod  acta ; 
animak  ;  trade  ;  edacatioa : 
af  ricultara  ;  citiea ;  history. 

388-390 

Sidney  Island 693 

Sidon 455 

Sidra,  Gulf  of. 627 

SlfMTo  Leono 65i 

Si£rmaring-en SO 

Si7iiHkh 569 

Sihoon  Rirer 444 

Sikim 508 

Sikoke  Island 500 

Silana 509 

Silesia   yjg 

Simpherpol 347 

Sinmpore 537 

Sindp  River 4S3 

Sinrhala 513 

8in?hapikra 527 

^in^hoa 5/*5 

Sion 217 

Sirairoaa .391 

Sirohi _ jj^q 

8i-Tsany ..'.  i ..!.."  554 

Siiton 017 

J^ivas 451 

Skiijer-rack ..SlQ 

Sky  Mnuiititina '.'.'.....  ...il9 

Sluney  River.  . .  99 

S'l-o- i"!::;::::iao 

S'f"»"y 94 

•^litohamn 313 

Smith's  Inland figg 

S'"-V">'» "-■.-".".  449 

S"""*, 450 

^f  nowdon _  35 

Society  Ulnnda .  '.*...   ......  is9>\ 

Socotra  Island V. . .  679 

SoijfDfta,  Forest  of. '.'.'  .  i  227 

Sulebay 25 
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VAOS. 

Solent 85 

8oIear« ..815 

Boleure,  Canum  of. 815 

BoliUire  IsUnd 893 

floloihura 815 

Solway  Firth 86 

Somaulis,  The 665 

Bonderhausen 850 

Sondrio 368 

Bonneiiberr 855 

SopbU 408 

Sorrento 387 

Soudan;  sitaation;  extent; 
•apect ;  coasta ;  soil ;  cli- 
mate ;  foresU ;  animals  ;  in- 
habitanu  ;  Weattera  Sou- 
dan ;  ttatea;  Liberia;  Cen- 
tral Soudan  ;   Eastern  Sou- 

dau,  &c 648-663 

Soudan,  Central 660 

SoudaUf  Eastern 663 

Soudan,  Western 651 

Sotgouk-kaleh 571 

SoukKoum-kaleh 571 

Soulimana 658 

Sound,  The 303 

Soussac,  Hot  Springa  of 4W6 

South  Africa 6C3 

Southampton 90 

Southampton-water 85 

South  Beveland 832 

South  Downs 84 

South  Highlands 67 

Southwurk 41 

Southern  Africa 663 

Southern  Himalayas 666 

Spa 888 

Spain,  Kingdom  of;  area; 
Spaniards;  language;  pop- 
ulation ;  education ;  reli- 
gion; government;  taxes; 
military;  navy;  industry; 
agriculture ;  wool ;  wine ; 
barilla;  commerce;  inter- 
nal commuiiictttion  ;  provin- 
ces ;  Madrid  ;  Canary  Isl- 
ands ;  hiatory 186-196 

Spalatro 890 

Spangenberg 851 

Spanikh  Peninsula ;  situation; 
extent ;  boundaries ;  aspect ; 
Balearic  Isles;  geology; 
mines  ;    bouny ;    xook^y, 

Ac 182-186 

Sparta 409 

Speranza «...  673 

Spey  River 78 

Speyer 849 

Spezzia. 410 

Sphacteria 409 

Sphagi,  hland  of 409 

Spire 849 

Spithead 25 

Stadtliagen 25:) 

Staefa 203 

Stamboul 399 

Stanz 814 

Surbuck  Island 693 

Stamen 214 

Surt  Bay 25 

States  of  the  Church :n3 

Stavanger 323 

SUvropol 574 

Steinschonau 27d 

Stettin  300 

Stettiner-haf. 292 

Stirling 91 

Stockholm 317 

Stockna 647 

Stor  River 304 

Strait  of  Constantinople 4 

Strait  of  Dover 4 

Strait  of  Gibralur 4 


FAOK. 

Strait  of  lenikale 4 

Strait  of  Messina 4 

Stralnund 300 

Strathmore 67 

Strelitz 802 

Stroma  Isle 70 

Strombolt 353 

Studlwnd  I^y 85 

Stuttgardt 249 

Siyria 875 

Sub-Himalayas 420 

Sucundee 654 

Suez 616 

Suez.  Gulf  of. 463 

Suffeid-koh 421 

Suir  River 95 

Suleiman  Mountains 421 

Sulphur  Island 486 

Sumburg  Passage 69 

Sungora 928 

Supan-dagh 434 

Sur 455 

Surat 505 

Surga-roer  Mountain 421 

Surarof  Islnud 693 

Swansea  Bav 85 

Sweden,  Kingdom  of;  the 
Swedes ;  population  ;  reli- 
gion ;  education ;  govern- 
ment ;  army  ;  navy ;  agri- 
culture ;  mines;  manufac- 
tures ;     commerce ;    roads ; 

history,  *c 313-319 

Swioemunde 300 

Switzerland 805 

Syn 651 

Syra 409 

Syracuse 392 

Syria 441 

Syrian  Desert. 448 

Syriam 520 

Syrtis  Mayor 627 

Syrtis  Minor 627 

Szamos-Ujva 888 

T. 

Tabakiah,  Laks  of 445 

Table  MounUin 588 

Tttbor,  Mount 484 

Tabriz 478 

Tadmor 454 

Taghaza 648 

Tagus  River 180 

Ta-hang  Mountains 419 

Taman  IxUDd 326 

Tanafal  Bay 680 

Tananarivo 678 

Tangier 635 

Tango 520 

Tanou 520 

Tantah 616 

Taiitalem 516 

Tantum 654 

Taosi  Mountains 423 

THprobaue 515 

Tarabulus 454 

Tarandant 625 

Tartar  Rsces 17 

Tttskheiid 564 

Tassisadoo 511 

TatU 510 

T^ndeny 648 

Tauro-Caucasian  Mountains... 422 

Taushan 461 

Tavora 2<)3 

Thvov r>25 

Tav  River 72 

Tchad  Lake 591 

Tcherkask  348 

Tche^^kai,  Gulf 396 

Teiljeu  River    473 

Teean-shan  Mountains 419 


Teflla 

Teheran 4Tf 

Teilh  River 19 

TeUva Sm 

Tell's  Platte 814 

Tenasserim 506 

Teoda 658 

Tenedoa 461 

Teukiri-nor 531 

Tengri-noor ..436 

Terceira 903 

Tergovist 408 

Ter-Schelling 8S8 

Tessin,  Canton  of 817 

Tessin  River 806 

Tetuao 636 

TMchen 8l9 

Teufels-Bniek  214 

Teutonic  Families 17 

Thai 590 

Thame  River 37 

Thames  River 37 

Thebes 619 

Theux 

Thirlemere 

Tholen 

Thorn 301 

Thugs,  The 490 

Thurgau.  Canton  of. 817 

Thurgovia,  Canton  of. ;817 

Tiberias,  Lake  of 430 

Tibet ;  situation  ;  extent  ; 
physical  aspect ;  moun- 
taiiis ;  lakes  ;  climate  ;  pro- 
ducts ;  arts ;  religion  ;  jfow- 
emment ;  education  ;  liter- 
ature, &c 554-597 

Tibilisi 568 

Tibur  River 354 

Tien  Shan 530 

Tien  shan  peh-Iu 554 

Tien-shan-ran-Iu 554 

Tiflis 568 

Tigr^,  Kingdom  of 693 

Tigris  River 441 

Timbuctoo 661 

Timmani 659 

Tisheet 648 

Tittel 889 

Tobol  River 489 

ToboUk 579 

Tokat 510 

Toledo 199 

Tonuk 579 

Tonga  Island 690 

Tongatabou  Island 690 

Tongres 998 

Tong-ting  Lake 430 

Tonningen 306 

Tonsberg 393 

Tonk 510 

Tonquin 589 

TopliU 978 

Torbay 85 

Torino 365 

Tornea 348 

Tomea  River 397 

Torre  de  Annunziato 387 

Toulon 180 

Toulouse 180 

Tournay S88 

Tours 180 

Tower  Hamlets 41 

Tradiiza 409 

Traghan 647 

Tragavest 635 

Tralee  Bav ..98 

Tramore  Bay 94 

TranquRbar 519 

Trannylvania 287 

Trapaiii 399 

Travancore iWI 

Trave  River 364 
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TrareaaBd 883 

Trebiaond ^W 

Tradafk 107 

Tr»Bt «W 

Traot  Riv«r 98 

Treport 178 

TreM  River )K)8 

TreTM 309 

Treviso 370 

Trier 308 

TriMte  976 

Triocomalee SIS 

Triairano 996 

Trinity  Land 094 

Tripoli 645 

Tri*UD  da  CuDha 881 

Trivaodrum 907 

TroDdhetn 333 

Trondhjein 333 

Trofna 316 

Trouk 349 

Tromsoe 333 

Troppau 3?l> 

TMueldin  MouuUins 433 

T»i-toi-har 549 

Til-ui-har-koiun &51 

Taiav-hai 953 

Tiunf-linr  MouDtaiaa 419 

To«t 648 

Tadelia 193 

Takht-i-Suleiman 491 

Tula 345 

Tnmen 579 

TauiruKka  River 439 

Tuog-tini;-hu 532 

TuoU «43 

Tanii ;  aituatioo ;  area  ;  f»> 
olofry  :  feature* ;  climate  ; 
product* ;  people ;  manu> 
fkctures ;  cuiniaerce  ;  fov- 
ernmnnt  ;      armed     forces : 

cities :  h  istory 643-644 

TApt-M  River 483 

Turfan  Volcano 4'X 

Turin 365 

Turkey  in  Anin  ;  bouiidaririi ; 
extent  :  Kitiintiou  :  fcaturr!!  ; 
muuiilains  ;  d<?»rrts  :  cli- 
aiHU'  :  i^rovirt'.ii  ;  ai)iinal«  ; 
rivfr-" ;  rofi>it«i ;  c»pn«:  lakes  ; 
Dead  Soa ;  people  ;  Ian- 
l^uaire  ;  a;nciilt'irr> :  munu* 
facturen  ;  romrocrrc  :  civil 
divisions:  cities  auJ  town*  ; 

history,  Ac 438-462 

Turkey,  Kuropean ;  aitua- 
tion  ;  oxf'iit ;  a«peci  ;  isl- 
ands ;  climate  ;  agriculture; 
mine"  ;  ptMjple  ;  f  overn- 
ment;  revenue;  railit.'iry 
|>ower  ;  manufacturva  ;  com- 
m«»rce  ;  divi»i<uii  ;  citie.*  ; 
Servia  :  Wallachia  ;  Mol- 
davia, &c.  &c. :W."M04 

Turkey.  Empire  of 3i)5 

Turkeiitan  ;  aspect ;  dim  ito  ; 
atoolo^'y  :  people  ;  govern- 
m'*nt  ;  oirrirulture ;  manu- 
factured; commerce;  Bok- 
hara ;  other  ctates,  Slc.  .560-ri(>r> 

Turkomania JWm 

Tuscjuy,  Grand  Duchy  of 371 

Tver 344 

Tweedale    07 

Tweed  River 7^2 

Two  Brothers  Rocks OM 

Tyre 4.V) 

Tyrol 27:) 

U. 

Udino 370 

Vi  MounUins 419 


VAOS. 

(JiUBkif* 676 

Uleaborr 343 

tJli«Bg-k«i 5.*^ 

(Jiiatatai 553 

tJII«e-wat«r 98 

Uln 349 

Ulater,  Proviooa  of;  aspect ; 
Giaot'aCauaeway  ;  aoil ;  af* 
riculture ;      manufaclorea  ; 

fiaheriea,  Ac 113 

Ullra-Tngectum  ad  RhanoiB..  .336 

Uoea 318 

Umritser 511 

Unterwaldeo,  Caatoa  of. 314 

Upper  Austria 374 

Upaal 317 

Upsal,  Old 317 

Urk 333 

tJri,  Cautoo  of 814 

Urmi 478 

UHkmiah 478 

UrAmUi  Moantatua 436 

Uaedoa  laland 893 

Utrecht 836 

V. 

Vadkan 571 

Vairesack 964 

Vale  of  Exeter 34 

Vale  of  Tauotoo 34 

Vale  of  York 34 

Valencia 188 

Valencienoee 180 

Vallaia,  Caatoa  of 318 

Valladolid 193 

Vanas 318 

Vaaoas 179 

Vandolena  Island 353 

Van 453 

Van  Lake 444 

Van  Dieman's  Land 685 

Vasa 343 

Vathi 412 

Vaud,  Cantou  of 218 

Vntidois 365 

VellorR 504 

Venetlijf 3t)9 

Venezia 36l> 

Venice 3(iO 

Venesp 369 

VenluM UW 

Verona 369 

Verviers 22H 

Viiuw 203 

Vinreyirio 372 

Vicenza MO 

Victoria  Island 69ri 

V^iennn 274 

Villa  Frauca 365 

Villach 276 

Villa  Ueal 203 

Vilnw 31i« 

VindliyiaBIountains 425 

ViKPii   2<)2 

Vifiiupore r><)7 

Viitoria 193 

Vivara    35.3 

Vlaihkaukas 574 

Vli^-laud   2.32 

Voit/,ber§r   275 

Volcanoes  of  Europe 9 

VoIoumIji 344 

Volunteer  I»lund 693 

Voorn 232 

W. 

Wadknsctiwyl 212 

Wahnin 610 

WaisfHtz  326 

\Vuih»)u  Inland 693 

Wai-muDgku 553 


Wakefald '^ 

Walcberen  laUod 

Waldeck 

Waldeck,  Principality  of. . . 

Waldensea,  The 

Walker's  laland 

Wallachia,  Prtocipality  oC.  ...40S 

Wallo VT. 6SI 

Walney  Isluid 97 

Wardoehtttts 393 

Wamsdorf 978 

Warsaw 949 

Warscbatt 949 

Warasawa 949 

Warwick  Castle 37 

Wash  River 95 

Wasbinfton  Islaads 693 

WaMonIo 661 

Wast-water 98 

Waterford 119 

Waterford  Harbor 94 

WaterkM 397 

Wavre 997 

Waxholm 317 

Weald  of  Kent,  Ac 94 

Weimar 956 

Weisbaden 959 

Welleeley  Province 987 

Wertsbinsk 579 

Weter  River 939 

Wesel 301 

West  Hijfhland  Mountains 67 

Western  Gbants 495 

Western  Lilands 74 

Westminster 41 

Wexford  llarlior 94 

Whanipbo 499 

White  Sea 445 

Whittleseamere 28 

Whydah 653 

Wielicaka 2ert 

Wien 974 

Wieiinjen 2;a 

Wilna 348 

Wilton 52 

Winchester 65 

Windermere  Lake 28 

Windsor 51 

Wind«ior  Forest   31 

Winnebah fi54 

Winterthur iM2 

Wolfenbuttel 25«} 

Wolffawt 3«W 

Wolliu  Lland 2D:t 

Woolh 652 

Woolwich 46 

World,  Aggrefrate  Statistics  of 

the 697 

Worms 253 

Wurtembur? 249 

Wurtzburg 24S 

Wye  River 28 

X. 

Xfrks  de  la  Fron'tkra 194 

Xucar  River 283 

Y. 

Yakitsk 57* 

Yrtrnlx. 470 

Yan  Mountains 490 

Yannon 512 

Yanjrl*7'-kinng 531 

Yani 6a 

Yaria-siiamboy-ganyTi 420 

Yarmouth  Roads 25 

Ye  or  Ych 5^ 

Yedo 584 

Yellow  Sea 428 

Yemen 469 

York ...64 
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FAOS. 

ToimllHvbor 94 

Yomadounf  MounUiu 431 

Ynelmond 933 

YuDg-liDff. 490 

Yun-nnn  River 533 


Zaorab 286 

Zaire  River 990 

7j%l»ung  Lake 430 

Zanguebar 666 

Zannone 353 

Zante 419 


FAOS. 

Zante,  IiUind  of. ...413 

Zanzibar,  Inland  of 666 

Zara 290 

Zealand 303 

Zeinde  River 473 

Zemmai 595 

Zerka  River 444 

Zetuu 955 

Zeulenroda 956 

Zey«t 937 

Zhlkatae-Jung 557 

Zimpanffu 585 

Zipperah 509 


FAax. 

Zlatoust M9 

Zmicvoi  liiland 336 

Zoolaha,  The 613 

Zoology  of  Europe 15 

Zuf 914 

Zug,  Canton  of. ,..914 

Zulla 684 

ZuItM,  Tfate 673 

Zuricli 918 

Zuricli,  Canton  of. 918 

•  Zuyder^xee 938 

Zuaarto-Berfen 66T 

Zzanf  Mountaiiu 419 
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